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NOTE. 


The  Edition  in  eight  vols,  of  "Grote's  History  of  Greece" 
having  long  been  out  of  print,  it  became  a  duty  to  prepare 
a  new  Edition,  and  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Grote  have 
judged  it  desirable  to  print  one  in  large  type  and  on  fine 
paper,  suitable  for  the  shelves  of  the  Library. 

The  text  of  these  Volumes  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
this  Edition  may  be  affirmed  to  be  the  most  free  from  error 
of  the  whole  series. 

Considering  that  the  present  Edition  is  the  first  which  has 
been  printed  since  the  Author  departed  from  amongst  us,  a 
Portrait  appeared  to  be  called  for,  representing  the  linea- 
ments of  the  lamented  Historian  at  the  mature  period  of 
life, — such  a  Portrait  as  might  recall  his  personal  aspect 
to  the  actual  generation  to  which  it  was  most  familiar. 

The  Bust  from  which  the  Photogfraph  was  taken  is  a 
fsuthful  likeness,  and  does  honour  to  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Charles 
Bacon.  The  Bust  (in  marble)  has  been  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  Historian  himself  reposes 
from  his  labours. 

H.  G. 
AfarcM,  1872. 
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PREFACE. 


The  first  idea  of  this  History  was  conceived  many  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  ancient  Hellas  was  known  to  the  English 
public  chiefly  through  the  pages  of  Mitford ;  and  my  purpose 
in  writing  it  was  to  rectify  the  erroneous  statements  as  to 
matter  of  fact  which  that  history  contained,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
sent the  general  phenomena  of  the  Grecian  world  under  what 
I  thought*  a  juster  and  more  comprehensive  point  of  view. 
My  leisure  however  was  not  at  that  time  equal  to  the  execution 
of  any  large  literary  undertaking ;  nor  is  it  until  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to 
the  work  that  continuous  and  exclusive  labour,  without  which, 
though  much  may  be  done  to  illustrate  detached  points,  no 
entire  or  complicated  subject  can  ever  be  set  forth  in  a 
maimer  worthy  to  meet  the  public  eye. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  English  literary  world,  in  refer- 
ence to  ancient  Hellas,  has  been  materially  changed  in  more 
ways  than  one.  If  my  early  friend  Dr.  Thirlwall's  History  of 
Greece  had  appeared  a  few  years  sooner,  I  should  probably 
never  have  conceived  the  design  of  the  present  work  at  all ; 
I  should  certainly  not  have  been  prompted  to  the  task  by 
any  deficiencies,  such  as  those  which  I  felt  and  regretted  in 
Mitford.  The  comparison  of  the  two  authors  affords  indeed 
a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  sound  and  enlarged  views 
respecting  the  ancient  world  during  the  present  generation. 
Having  studied  of  course  the  same  evidences  as  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
I  am  better  enabled  than  others  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
learning,  the  sagacity,  and  the  candour  which  pervade  his 
excellent  work  ;  and  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  give 
expression  to  this  sentiment,  since  the  particular  points  on 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  it  will  unavoidably 
be  points  of  dissent  oftener  than  of  coincidence. 
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The  liberal  spirit  of  criticism,  in  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  stands 
so  much  distinguished  from  Mitford,  is  his  own :   there  are 
other  features  of  superiority  which  belong  to  him  conjointly 
with  his  age.    For  during  the  generation  since  Mitford's  work, 
philological  studies  have  been  prosecuted  in  Germany  with 
remarkable  success :  the  stock  of  facts  and  documents,  com- 
paratively scanty,  handed  down  from  the  ancient  world,  has 
been  combined,  and  illustrated  in  a  thousand  different  ways  : 
and  if  our  witnesses  cannot  be  multiplied,  we  at  least  have 
numerous  interpreters  to  catch,  repeat;  amplify  and  explaiir 
their  broken  and  half-inaudible  depositions.      Some  of  the 
best  writers  in  this  department — Boeckh,  Niebuhr,  O.  Miiller 
— ^have  been  translated  into  our  language  ;  so  that  the  Eng- 
lish public  has  been  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  new 
lights  thrown  upon  many  subjects  of  antiquity  by  the  in- 
estimable aid  of  German  erudition.     The  poets,  ^historians, 
orators  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  have  thus  been  aU  ren- 
dered both  more  intelligible  and  more  instructive  than  they 
were  to  a  student  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  general  picture 
of  the  Grecian  world  may  now  be  conceived  with  a  degree  of 
fidelity,  which,  considering  our  imperfect  materials,  it  is  curious 
to  contemplate. 

It  is  that  general  picture  which  an  historian  of  Greece  is 
required  first  to  embody  in  his  own  mind,  and  next  to  lay  out 
before  his  readers ; — a  picture  not  merely  such  as  to  delight 
the  imagination  by  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  depth  of  senti- 
ment, but  also  suggestive  and  improving  to  the  reason.  Not 
omitting  the  points  of  resemblance  as  well  as  of  contrast  with 
the  better-known  forms  of  modem  society,  he  will  especially 
study  to  exhibit  the  spontaneous  movement  of  Grecian  intel^ 
lect,  sometimes  aided  but  never  borrowed  from  without,  and 
lighting  up  a  small  portion  of  a  world  otherwise  clouded 
and  stationary.  He  will  develope  the  action  of  that  social 
system,  which,  while  ensuring  to  the  mass  of  freemen  a  degree 
of  protection  elsewhere  unknown,  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
creative  impulses  of  genius,  and  left  the  superior  minds  suf- 
ficiently unshackled  to  soar  above  religious  and  political  rou- 
tine, to  overshoot  their  own  age,  and  to  become  the  teachers 
of  posterity. 
To  set  forth  the  history  of  a  people  by  whom  the  first 
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spank  ivas  set  to  the  dormant  intellectual  capacities  of  our 
nature — Hellenic  phaenomena  as  illustrative  of  the  Hellenic 
mind  and  character— is  the  task  which  I  propose  to  myself  in 
the  present  work;  not  without  a  painful  consciousness  how 
much  the  deed  falls  short  of  the  will,  and  a  yet  more  painful 
conviction,  that  full  success  is  rendered  impossible  by  ah 
obstacle  which  no  human  ability  can  now^  remedy— the  in* 
sufficiency  of  original  evidence.  For  in  spite  of  the  valuable 
expositions  of  so  many  able  commentators,  our  stock  of 
information  respecting  the  ancient  world  still  remains  lamentr 
ably  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  an  enlightiened  curiosity. 
We  possess  only  what  has  drifted  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  a 
stranded  vessel ;  and  though  this  includes  some  of  the  most 
precious  articles  amongst  its  once-abundant  cargo,  yet  if  any 
man  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the  citations  in  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Athenaeus  or  Plutarch,  or  the  list  of  names  in  Vossius  d^ 
Historicis  Graecis,  he  will  see  with  grief  and  surprise  how 
much  larger  is  the  proportion  which,  through*  the  enslavement 
of  the  Greeks  themselves,  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  change  of  religion,  and  the  irruption  of  barbarian  con-r 
querors,  has  been  irrecoverably  submerged.  We  are  thus 
reduced  to  judge  of  the  whole  Hellenic  world,  eminently  mul- 
tiform as  it  was,  from  a  few  compositions ;  excellent  indeed  in 
themselves,  but  bearing  too  exclusively  the  stamp  of  Athens. 
Of  Thucydid^s  and  Aristotle  indeed,  both  as  inquirers  into 
matter  of  fact  and  as  free  from  narrow  local  feeling,  it  i$ 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly ;  but  unfortunately  that  work 
of  the  latter  which  would  have  given  us  the  most  copious 
information  r^jarding  Grecian  political  life— his  collection  and 
comparison  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  town-constitutions 
— ^has  not  been  preserved ;  while  the  brevity  of  Thucydidfis 
often  g^ves  us  but  a  single  word  where  a  sentence  would  not 
have  been  too  much,  and  sentences  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  expanded  into  paragraphs. '  ' 

Such  insufficiency  of  original  and  trustworthy  materials  as 
compared  with  those  resources  which  are  thought  hardly  suf- 
ficient for  the  historian  of  any  modem  kingdom,  is  neither  to 
be  concealed  nor  extenuated,  liowever  much  we  may  lament 
it  I  advert  to  the  point  here  on  more  grounds  than  one* 
For  it  not  only  limits  the  aimount  of  information  which  an 
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historian  of  Greece  can  give  to  his  readers— compelling  him 
to  leave  much  of  his  picture  an  absolute  blank, — ^but  it  also 
greatly  spoils  the  execution  of  the  remainder.  The  question 
of  credibility  is  perpetually  obtruding  itself,  and  requiring  a 
decision,  which,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  always 
uitroduces  more  or  less  of  controversy ;  and  gives  to  those 
outlines,  which  the  interest  of  the  picture  requires  to  be 
straight  and  vigorous,  a  faint  and  faltering  character.  Ex- 
pressions of  qualified  and  hesitating  affirmation  are  repeated 
until  the  reader  is  sickened ;  while  the  writer  himself,  to  whom 
this  restraint  is  more  painful  still,  is  frequently  tempted  to 
break  loose  from  the  unseen  spell  by  which  a  conscientious 
criticism  binds  him  down — to  screw  up  the  possible  and  pro* 
bable  into  certainty,  to  suppress  counterbalancing  considera- 
tions, and  to  substitute  a  pleasing  romance  in  place  of  half- 
known  and  perplexing  realities.  Desiring  in  the  present  work 
to  set  forth  all  which  can  be  ascertained,  together  with  such 
conjectures  and  inferences  as  can  be  reasonably  deduced  from 
it,  but  nothing  more — I  notice  at  the  outset  that  faulty  state 
of  the  original  evidence  which  renders  discussions  of  credibility, 
and  hesitation  in  the  language  of  the  judge,  unavoidable.  Such 
discussions,  though  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  they  will 
become  less  frequent  as  we  advance  into  times  better  known, 
are  tiresome  enough  even  with  the  comparatively  late  period 
which  I  adopt  as  the  historical  beginning;  much  more  in- 
tolerable would  they  have  proved  had  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  start  from  the  primitive  terminus  of  Deukalion  or  Inachus, 
or  from  the  unburied  Pelasgi  and  Leleges,  and  to  subject  the 
heroic  ages  to  a  similar  scrutiny.  I  really  know  nothing  so 
disheartening  or  unrequited  as  the  elaborate  balancing  of  what 
is  called  evidence — ^the  comparison  of  infinitesimal  probabili- 
ties and  conjectures  all  uncertified — in  regard  to  these  shadowy 
times  and  persons. 

The  law  respecting  sufficiency  of  evidence  ought  to  be  the 
same  for  ancient  times  as  for  modem ;  and  the  reader  will 
find  in  this  history  an  application  to  the  former,  of  criteria 
analogous  to  those  which  have  been  long  recognised  in  the 
latter.  Approaching,  though  with  a  certain  measure  of  indul- 
gence, to  this  standard,  I  begin  the  real  history  of  Greece 
with  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  or  ^^(>  B.C.    To  such  as  are 
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accustomed  to  the  habits  once  universal,  and  still  not  uncom* 
mon,  in  investigating  the  ancient  world,  I  may  appear  to  be 
striking  off  one  thousand  years  from  the  scroll  of  history ;  but 
to  those  whose  canon  of  evidence  is  derived  from  Mr.  Hallam, 
M.  Sismondi,  or  any  other  eminent  historian  of  modem 
events,  I  am  well  assured  that  I  shall  appear  lax  and  cre^ 
duloiis  rather  than  exigent  or  sceptical.  For  the  truth  is,  that 
historical  records,  properly  so  called,  do  not  begin  until  long 
after  this  date ;  nor  will  any  man,  who  candidly  considers  the 
extreme  paucity  of  attested  facts  for  two  centuries  after  ^^& 
B.a,  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  state  of  Greece  in  900, 
1000,  1 100,  1200,  1300,  1400  B.C.,  &c. — or  any  earlier  century 
which  it  may  please  chronologists  to  include  in  their  computed 
genealogies— cannot  be  described  to  him  upon  anything  like 
decent  evidence.  I  shall  hope,  when  I  come  to  the  lives  of 
Sokrates  and  Plato,  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  their  principles — that  conscious  and  confessed  ignorance  is 
a  better  state  of  mind,  than  the  fancy,  without  the  reality,  of 
knowledge.  Meanwhile  I  begin  by  making  that  confession, 
in  reference  to  the  real  world  of  Greece  anterior  to  the 
Olympiads ;  meaning  the  disclaimer  to  apply  to  anything  like 
a  general  history, — ^not  to  exclude  rigorously  every  individual 
event 

The  times  which  I  thus  set  apart  from  the  region  of  history 
are  discernible  only  through  a  different  atmosphere — ^that  of 
epic  poetry  and  legend.  To  confound  together  these  disparate 
matters  is,  in  my  judgement,  essentially  unphilosophical.  I 
describe  the  earlier  times  by  themselves,  as  conceived  by  the 
faith  and  feeling  of  the  first  Greeks,  and  known  only  through 
their  legends — without  presuming  to  measure  how  much  or 
how  little  of  historical  matter  these  legends  may  contain.  If 
the  reader  blame  me  for  not  assisting  him  to  determine  this — 
if  he  ask  me  why  I  do  not  undraw  the  curtain  and  disclose 
the  picture — I  reply  in  the  words  of  the  painter  Zeuxis,  when 
the  same  question  was  addressed  to  him  on  exhibiting  his 
masterpiece  of  imitative  art — "The  curtain  is  the  picture." 
What  we  now  read  as  poetry  and  legend  was  once  accredited 
history,  and  the  only  genuine  history  which  the  first  Greeks 
could  conceive  or  relish  of  their  past  time :  the  curtain  con- 
ceals nothing  behind,  and  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  with- 
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drawn.    I  undertake  only  to  show  it  as  it  stands — not  to 
efface,  still  less  to  repaint  it. 

Three-fourths  of  the  two  volumes  now  presented  to  the 
public  are  destined  to  elucidate  this  age  of  historical  faith, 
as  distinguished  from  the  later  age  of  historical  reason :  to 
exhibit  its  basis  in  the  human  mind — an  omnipresent  religious 
and  personal  interpretation  of  nature ;  to  illustrate  it  by  com-^ 
parison  with  the  like  mental  habit  in  early  modern  Europe ;  to 
show  its  immense  abundance  and  variety  of  narrative  matter, 
with  little  care  for  consistency  between  one  story  and  another : 
lastly,  to  set  forth  the  causes  which  overgrew  and  partially 
supplanted  the  old  epical  sentiment,  and  introduced,  in  the  room 
of  literal  faith,  a  variety  of  compromises  and  interpretations. 

The  legendary  age  of  the  Greeks  receives  its  principal 
charm  and  dignity  from  the  Homeric  poems :  to  these,  there- 
fore, and  to  the  other  poems  included  in  the  ancient  epiq, 
an  entire  chapter  is  devoted,  the  length  of  which  must  be 
justified  by  the  names  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Wolfian  contro- 
versy as  it  now  stands  in  Germany,  and  have  even  hazarded 
some  sjpeculations  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Iliad.  The 
society  and  manners  of  the  heroic  age  considered  as  known  in 
a  general  way  from  Homer's  descriptions  and  allusions,  are 
also  described  and  criticised. 

I  next  pass  to  the  historical  age,  beginning  at  ^^6  B.C. ; 
prefixing  some  remarks  upon  the  geographical  features  of 
Greece.  I  try  to  make  out,  amidst  obscure  and  scanty  indi- 
cations, what  the  state  of  Greece  was  at  this  period;  and 
I  indulge  some  cautious  conjectures,  founded  upon  the  earliest 
verifiable  facts,  respecting  the  steps  immediately  antecedent 
by  which  that  condition  was  brought  about.  In  the  present 
volumes  I  have  only  been  able  to  include  the  history  of 
Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  down  to  the  age  of 
Peisistratus  and  Croesus.  I  had  hoped  to  have  comprised  in 
them  the  entire  history  of  Greece  down  to  this  last-mentioned 
period,  but  I  find  the  space  insufficient 

The  history  of  Greece  falls  most  naturally  into  six  com- 
partments, of  which  the  first  may  be  looked  at  as  a  period 
of  preparation  for  the  five  following,  which  exhaust  the  free 
life  of  collective  Hellas» 
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I.  Period  from  ^^6  RC  to  560  B.c,  the  accession  of  Peisis- 
tratus  at  Athens  and  of  Crcesus  in  Lydia. 

II.  From  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  and  Croesus  to  the 
repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece. 

II L  From  tHe  repulse  of  Xerxes  to  the  close  of  the  Pelo* 
ponjdesian'war  and  overthrow  of  Athens. 

IV.  From  the  close  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  to  the  battle 
of  Leuktra. 

V.  From  the  battle  of  Leuktra  to  that  of  Chseroneia. 

VI.  From  the  battle  of  Chseroneia  to  the  end  of  the  gene- 
ration of  Alexander. 

The  five  periods  from  Peisistratus  down  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  and  of  his  generation,  present  the  acts  of  an 
historical  drama  capable  of  being  recounted  in  perspicuous 
succession,  and  connected  by  a  sensible  thread  of  unity.  I 
shall  interweave  in  their  proper  places  the  important  but 
outlying  adventures  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks — intro- 
ducing such  occasional  notices  of  Grecian  political  consti- 
tutions, philosophy,  poetry,  and  oratory,  as  are  requisite  to 
exhibit  the  many-sided  activity  of  this  people  during  their 
short  but  brilliant  career. 

After  the  generation  of  Alexander,  the  political  action  of 
Greece  becomes  cramped  and  d^^ded — no  longer  interesting 
to  the  reader,  or  operative  on  the  destinies  of  the  future  world. 
We  may  indeed  name  one  or  two  incidents,  especially  the 
revolutions  of  Agis  and  Kleomenfis  at  Sparta,  which  are 
both  instructive  and  affecting ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  period, 
between  300  B.C  and  the  absorption  of  Greece  by  the  Romany 
is  of  no  interest  in  itself,  and  is  only  so  far  of  value  as  it  helps 
■us  to  understand  the  preceding  centuries.  The  dignity  and 
value  of  the  Greeks  from  that  time  forward  belong  to  them 
only  as  individual  philosophers,  preceptors,  astronomers  and 
mathematicians,  literary  men  and  critics,  medical  practi- 
tioners, &C.  In  all  these  respective  capacities,  especially  in  the 
great  schools  of  philosophical  speculation,  they  still  constitute 
the  light  of  the  Roman  world ;  though  as  communities,  they 
have  lost  their  own  orbit,  and  have  become  satellites  of  more 
powerful  neighbours. 

I  propose  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the  Grecian  commu- 
nities to  the  year  300  B.C.,  or  the  close  of  the  generation  which 
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takes  its  name  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  I  hope  to 
accomplish  this  in  eight  volumes  altogether.  For  the  next 
two  or  three  volumes  I  have  already  large  preparations  made, 
and  I  shall  publish  my  third  (perhaps  my  fourth)  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  winter. 

There  are  great  disadvantages  in  the  publication  of  one 
portion  of  a  history  apart  from  the  remainder ;  for  neither  the 
earlier  nor  the  later  phaenomena  can  be  fully  comprehended 
without  the  light  which  each  mutually  casts  upon  the  other. 
But  the  practice  has  become  habitual,  and  is  indeed  more  than 
justified  by  the  well  known  inadmissibility  of  "long  hopes" 
into  the  short  span  of  human  life.  Yet  I  cannot  but  fear  that 
my  first  two  volumes  will  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  many 
readers  by  coming  out  alone — and  that  men  who  value  the 
Greeks  for  their  philosophy,  their  politics,  and  their  oratory, 
may  treat  the  early  legends  as  not  worth  attention.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  sentimental  attributes  of  the  Greek 
mind — its  religious  and  poetical  vein — here  appear  in  dispro- 
portionate relief,  as  compared  with  its  more  vigorous  and 
masculine  capacities — with  those  powers  of  acting,  organising, 
judging,  and  speculating,  which  will  be  revealed  in  the  forth- 
coming volumes.  I  venture  however  to  forewarn  the  reader 
that  there  will  occur  numerous  circumstances  in  the  after 
political  life  of  the  Greeks  which  he  will  not  comprehend 
unless  he  be  initiated  into  the  course  of  their  legendary- 
associations.  He  will  not  understand  the  frantic  terror  of  the 
Athenian  public  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  mutilation  of  the  statues  called  Hermae,  unless  he 
enters  into  the  way  in  which  they  connected  their  stability 
and  security  with  the  domiciliation  of  the  gods  in  the  soil ; 
nor  will  he  adequately  appreciate  the  habit  of  the  Spartan 
king  on  military  expeditions, — when  he  offered  his  daily 
public  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  his  army  and  his  country, — 
"  always  to  perform  this  morning  service  immediately  before 
sunrise,  in  order  that  he  might  be  beforehand  in  obtaining  the 
favour  of  the  gods,"^  if  he  be  not  familiar  with  the  Homeric 
conception  of  Zeus  going  to  rest  at  night  and  awaking  to 
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rise  at  early  dawn  from  the  side  of  the  •'white-armed  Hfirfi." 
The  occasion  will  indeed  often  occur  for  remarking  how 
these  legends  illustrate  and  vivify  the  political  phaenomena 
of  the  succeeding  times,  and  I  have  only  now  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  considering  them  as  the  beginning  of  a  series, — 
not  as  an  entire  work. 

London ^  March  5, 1846. 
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In  preparing  a  Second  Edition  of  the  two  First  Volumes  of 
my  History,  I  have  profited  by  the  remarks  and  corrections 
of  various  critics,  contained  in  Reviews  both  English  and 
Foreign  I  have  suppressed  or  rectified,  some  positions  which 
had  been  pointed  out  as  erroneous,  or  as  advanced  upon  in- 
adequate evidence.  I  have  strengthened  my  argument  in 
some  cases  where  it  appeared  to  have  been  imperfectly  under- 
stood— adding  some  new  notes,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarged  illustration,  partly  to  defend  certain  opinions  which 
had  been  called  in  question.  The  greater  number  of  these 
alterations  have  been  made  in  Chapters  XVL  and  XXI.  of 
Part  I.— and  in  Chapter  VL  of  Part  H, 

I  trust  that  these  three  Chapters,  more  full  of  specula- 
tion, and  therefore  more  open  to  criticism  than  any  of  the 
others,  will  thus  appear  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
form.  But  I  must  at  the  same  time  add  that  they  remain  for 
the  most  part  unchanged  in  substance,  and  that  I  have  seen 
no  sufiicient  reason  to  modify  my  main  conclusions  even 
respecting  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  controverted  though  they 
have  been  by  some  of  my  most  esteemed  critics. 

In  r^^d  to  the  character  and  peculiarity  of  Grecian 
legend,  as  broadly  distinguished  throughout  these  volumes 
from  Grecian  history,  J  desire  to  notice  two  valuable  publi- 
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cations  with  which  I  have  only  become  acquainted  since  the 
date  of  my  first  edition.  One  of  these  is,  a  short  Essay  on 
Primaival  History,  by  John  Kenrick,  M.A.  (London,  1846,  pub- 
lished just  at  the  same  time  as  these  volumes),  which  illustrates 
with  much  acute  reflection  the  general  features  of  legend,  not 
only  in  Greece  but  throughout  the  ancient  world — see  espe- 
cially pages  65,  84,  92,  et  seq.  The  other  work  is,  Rambles  and 
Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official,  by  Colonel  Sleeman — first 
made  known  to  me  through  an  excellent  notice  of  my  History 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1846.  The  description 
given  by  Colonel  Sleeman,  of  the  state  of  mind  now  actually 
prevalent  among  the  native  population  of  Hindostan,  presents 
a  vivid  comparison,  helping  the  modern  reader  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  legendary  aera  of  Greece.  I  have  embodied 
in  the  notes  of  this  Second  Edition  two  or  three  passages 
fro\n  Colonel  Sleeman's  instructive  work:  but  the  whole  of 
it  richly  deserves  perusal. 

Having  now  finished  six  volumes  of  this  History,  without 
attaining  a  lower  point  than  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — I  find  myself  compelled  to 
retract  the  expectation  held  out  in  the  preface  to  my  First 
Edition,  that  the  entire  work  might  be  completed  in  eight 
volumes.  Experience  proves  to  me  how  impossible  it  is  to 
measure  beforehand  the  space  which  historical  subjects  will 
require.  All  I  can  now  promise  is,  that  the  remainder  of  the 
work  shall  be  executed  with  as  much  regard  to  brevity  as  is 
consistent  with  the  paramount  duty  of  riendering  it  fit  for 
public  acceptance. 

G.  a 

London  J  April  3,  1849. 
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Following  the  example  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other  excellent  scholars, 
I  call  the  Greek  deities  by  their  real  Greek  names,  and  not  by  the 
Latin  equivalents  used  among  the  Romans.  For  the  assistance  of 
those  readers  to  whom  the  Greek  names  may  be  less  familiar  I  here 
annex  a  table  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

Greik.  Latin. 

Zeus,  Jupiter. 

Poseiddn,  Neptune. 

Ar6s,  Mars. 

Dionysus,  Bacchus. 

Hennfis,  Mercury. 

Hfilios,  SoL 

Hephaestus,  Vulkan. 

Hadds,  Pluto. 

Hfird,  Juno. 

Athene,  Minerva. 

Artemis,  Diana. 

Aphrodit^  Venus. 

£16s,  Aurora. 

Hestia,  Vesta. 

L^6,  Latona. 

D^mfitdr,  Ceres. 

Hdrakl^  Hercules. 

Askl^pius,  iEsculapius. 

A  few  words  are  here  necessary  respecting  the  orthography  of 
Greek  names  adopted  in  the  above  table  and  generally  throughout 
this  history.  I  have  approximated  as  nearly  as  I  dared  to  the  Greek 
letters  in  preference  to  the  Latin ;  and  on  this  point  I  venture  upon 
an  innovation  which  I  should  have  little  doubt  of  vindicating  before 
the  reason  of  any  candid  English  student  For  the  ordinary  practice 
of  substituting,  in  a  Greek  name,  the  English  C  in  place  of  the  Greek 
K  is  indeed  so  obviously  incorrect,  that  it  admits  of  no  rational 
justification.  Our  own  K  precisely  and  in  every  point  coincides 
with  the  Greek  K:  we  have  thus  the  means  of  reproducing  the 
Greek  name  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  yet  we  gratuitously 
take  the  wrong  letter  in  preference  to  the  right  And  the  precedent 
of  the  Latins  is  here  against  us  rather  than  in  our  &vour,  for  their  C 
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really  coincided  in  sound  with  the  Greek  K,  whereas  our  C  entirely 
departs  from  it,  and  becomes  an  S,  before  ^,  i,  cBy  a?,  and  y.  Though 
our  C  has  so  far  deviated  in  sound  from  the  Latin  C,  yet  there  is 
some  warrant  for  our  continuing  to  use  it  in  writing  Latin  names — 
because  we  thus  reproduce  the  name  to  the  eye,  though  not  to  the 
ear.  But  this  is  not  the  case  when  we  employ  our  C  to  designate 
the  Greek  K,  for  we  depart  here  not  less  from  the  visible  than 
from  the  audible  original;  while  we  mar  the  unrivalled  euphony 
of  the  Greek  language  by  that  multiplied  sibilation  which  constitutes 
the  least  inviting  feature  in  our  own.  Among  German  philologists  the 
K  is  now  universally  employed  in  writing  Greek  names,  and  I  have 
adopted  it  pretty  largely  in  this  work,  making  exceptions  for  such 
names  as  the  English  reader  has  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  with 
the  C,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  being  ahnost  Anglicised.  I 
have  farther  marked  the  long  e  and  the  long  o  (17,  m)  by  a  circumflex 
(H^re)  when  they  occur  in  the  last  syllable  or  in  the  penultimate  of 
a  name. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LEGENDS  RESPECTING  THE  GODS. 

The  mythical  world  of  the  Greeks  opens  with  the  gods, 
anterior  as  well  as  superior  to  man :  it  gradually  descends, 
first  to  heroes,  and  next  to  the  human  race.  Along 
with  the  gods  are  found  various  monstrous  natures,  th^m^cai 
ultra-human  and  extra-human,  who  cannot  with  pro-  ^" 
priety  be  called  gods,  but  who  partake  with  gods  and  men  in 
the  attributes  of  volition,  conscious  agency,  and  susceptibility 
of  pleasure  and  pain, — such  as  the  Harpies,  the  Gorgons,  the 
Graeae,  the  Sirens,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  Echidna,  Sphinx, 
J  Chimaera,  Chrysa6r,  Pegasus,  the  Cycl6pes,  the  Centaurs,  &c. 
The  first  acts  of  what  may  be  termed  the  great  mythical 
cycle  describe  the  proceedings  of  these  gigantic  agents — the 
crash  and  collision  of  certain  terrific  and  overboiling  forces, 
which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  obedience,  or  chained  up,  or 
extinguished,^  under  the  more  orderly  government  of  Zeus, 
who  supplants  his  less  capable  predecessors,  and  acquires 
presidence  and  supremacy  over  Gods  and  men — subject  how- 
ever to  certain  social  restraints  from  the  chief  gods  and 
goddesses  around  him,  as  well  as  to  the  custom  of  occasion- 
ally convoking  and  consulting  the  divine  agora. 

I  recount  these  events  briefly,  but  literally,  treating  them 
simply  as  mythes  springing  from  the  same  creative  How  the 
imagination,  addressing   themselves    to    analogous  tobetou. 
tastes  and  feelings,  and  depending  upon  the  same  authority 
VOL.  I.  B 
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as  the  legends  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  It  is  the  inspired 
voice  of  the  Muse  which  reveals  and  authenticates  both, 
and  from  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  alike  derive  their  know- 
ledge— ^the  one,  of  the  heroic,  the  other,  of  the  divine, 
foretime.  I  maintain,  moreover,  fully,  the  character  of  these 
great  divine  agents  as  Persons,  which  is  the  light  in  which 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  audience. 
Uranos,  Nyx,  Hypnos  and  Oneiros  (Heaven,  Night,  Sleep 

and  Dream),  are  Persons,  just  as  much  as  Zeus  and 
rardy^Smis-  Apollo.    To  resolve  them  into  mere  allegories,  is 

unsafe  and  unprofitable :  we  then  depart  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  original  hearers,  without  acquiring  any 
consistent  or  philosophical  point  of  view  of  our  own.^  For 
although  some  of  the  attributes  and  actions  ascribed  to  these 
persons  are  often  explicable  by  allegory,  the  whole  series  and 
system  of  them  never  are  so :  the  theorist  who  adopts  this 
course  of  explanation  finds  that,  after  one  or  two  simple  and 
obvious  steps,  the  path  is  no  longer  open,  and  he  is  forced  to 
clear  a  way  for  himself  by  gratuitous  refinements  and  con- 
jectures. The  allegorical  persons  and  attributes  are  always 
found  mingled  with  other  persons  and  attributes  not  allego- 
rical ;  but  the  two  classes  cannot  be  severed  without  breaking 
up  the  whole  march  of  the  mythical  events,  nor  can  any 
explanation  which  drives  us  to  such  a  necessity  be  considered 
as  admissible.  To  suppose  indeed  that  these  legends  could 
be  all  traced  by  means  of  allegory  into  a  coherent  body  of 
physical  doctrine,  would  be  inconsistent  with  all  reasonable 
presumptions  respecting  the  age  or  society  in  which  they 
arose.  Where  the  allegorical  mark  is  clearly  set  upon  any 
particular  character,  or  attribute,  or  event,  to  that  extent  we 
may  recognise  it ;  but  we  can  rarely  venture  to  divine  further, 
still  less  to  alter  the  legends  themselves  on  the  faith  of  any 
such  surmises.  The  theogony  of  the  Greeks  contains  some 
cosmogonic  ideas ;  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  system  of 
cosmogony,  or  translated  into  a  string  of  elementary,  planetary, 
or  physical  changes. 

In  the  order  of  l^endary  chronology,  Zeus  comes  after 
Kronos  and  Uranos  ;  but  in  the  order  of  Grecian  conception. 


'  It  is  sufficient,  here,  to  state  this  position  briefly :  more  will  be  said  respecting 
the  allegorizing  interpretation  in  a  future  chapter. 
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Zeus  is  the  prominent  person,  and  Kronos  and  Urahos  are 
inferior  and  introductory  precursors,  set  up  in  order  z^aa^otf 
to  be  overthrown  and  to  serve  as  mementos  of  the  S?wSiP 
im>wess  of  their  conqueror.  To  Homer  and  Hesiod,  ^^ 
as  well  as  to  the  Greeks  universally,  2^us  is  the  great  and 
predominant  god,  "the  father  of  gods  and  men,"  whose  power 
none  of  the  other  gods  can  hope  to  resist,  or  even  deliberately 
think  of  questioning.  All  the  other  gpds  have  their  specific 
potency  and  peculiar  sphere  of  action  and  duty,  with  which 
Zeus  does  not  usually  interfere ;  but  it  is  he  who  maintains 
the  lineaments  of  a  providential  superintendence,  as  well  over 
the  phenomena  of  Olympus  as  over  those  of  earth.  Zeus  and 
his  brothers  Poseid6n  and  Had6s  have  made  a  division  of 
power:  he  has  reserved  the  sether  and  the  atmosphere  to 
himself — Poseiddn  has  obtained  the  sea — and  Hadte  the 
under-world  or  infernal  regions ;  while  earth,  and  the  events 
iriiich  pass  upon  earth,  are  common  to  all  of  them,  together 
with  free  access  to  Olympus.' 

Zeus,  then,  with  his  brethren  and  colleagues,  constitute  the 
present  gods,  whom  Homer  and  Hesiod  recognise  as  xhegodt- 
in  full  dkiiity  and  efficiency.  The  inmates  of  this  cSred  "im- 
divine  world  are  conceived  upon  the  model,  but  not  lariedL 
upon  the  scale,  of  the  human.  They  are  actuated  by  the  full 
play  and  variety  of  those  appetites,  sympathies,  passions  and 
affections,  which  divide  the  soul  of  man  ;  invested  with  a  far 
larger  and  indeterminate  measure  of  power,  and  an  exemption 
as  well  from  death  as  (with  some  rare  exceptions)  from 
suffering  and  infirmity.  The  rich  and  diverse  types  thus 
conceived,  full  of  energetic  movement  and  contrast,  each  in 
his  own  province,  and  soaring  confessedly  above  the  limits  of 
experience,  were  of  all  themes  the  most  suitable  for  adventure 
and  narrative,  and  operated  with  uresistible  force  upon  the 
Grecian  fancy.  All  nature  was  then  conceived  as  moving  and 
woricing  through  a  number  of  personal  agents,  amongst  whom 
the  gods  of  Olympus  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  the  reveren- 


en* 


^  See  Hiad,  viiL  405,  463;  xv.  20, 
iy>,  185.    Hesiod.  Theog.  885. 

lliis  nnquestioiied  supremacy  is  the 
geneiml  representation  of  Zeus :  at  the 
mne  time  the  conspiracy  of  H6r^ 
Potdddn,    and    Ath6nd    against    him, 


suppressed  by  the  unexpected  appari- 
tion of  Biiareus  as  his  ally,  is  among 
the  exceptions.  (Uiad^  L  400^)  Zeus  is 
at  one  time  vanquished  by  Titan,  but 
rescued  by  Herm^     (ApoUoddr.  L  6, 
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tial  belief  in  Zeus  and  Apollo  being  only  one  branch  of  this 
omnipresent  personifying  faith.  The  attributes  of  all  these 
agents  had  a  tendency  to  expand  themselves  into  illustrative 
legends^-especially  those  of  the  gods,  who  were  constantly 
invoked  in  the  public  worship.  Out  of  the  same  mental  source 
sprang  both  the  divine  and  heroic  mythes — the  former  being 
often  the  more  extravagant  and  abnormous  in  their  incidents, 
in  proportion  as  the  general  type  of  the  gods  was  more  vast 
and  awful  than  that  of  the  heroes. 
As  the  gods  have  houses  and  wives  like  men,  so  the  present 
dynasty  of  gods  must  have  a  past  to  repose  upon  ;  * 
of  the  gods    and  the  curious  and  imaginative  Greek,  whenever  he 

fitted  on  to,  /•«  ii  i  t»i«» 

present  con-  does  not  find  a  recorded  past  ready  to  his  hand,  is 
uneasy  until  he  has  created  one.  Thus  the  Hesiodic 
theogony  explains,  with  a  certain  degree  of  system  and 
coherence,  first  the  antecedent  circumstances  under  which 
Zeus  acquired  the  divine  empire,  next  the  number  of  his 
colleagues  and  descendants. 

First,  in  order  of  time  (we  are  told  by  Hesiod)  came  Chaos  ; 
next  Gaea,  the  broad,  firm,  and  flat  Earth,  with  deep  and  dark 
Tartarus  at  her  base.  Er6s  (Love),  the  subduer  of  gods  as 
well  as  men,  came  immediately  afterwards.* 

From  Chaos  sprung  Erebos  and  Nyx ;  from  these  latter 
iEth^r  and  H^mera  Gaea  also  gave  birth  to  Uranos,  equal 
in  breadth  to  herself,  in  order  to  serve  both  as  an  overarching 
vault  to  her,  and  as  a  residence  for  the  immortal  gods ;  she 
further  produced  the  mountains,  habitations  of  the  divine 
nymphs,  and  Pontus,  the  barren  and  billowy  sea. 

Then  Gaea  intermarried  with  Uranos,  and  from  this  union 
Gaaand  Came  a  numerous  offspring  —  twelve  Titans  and 
Uranos.  Titanides,  three  Cycldpes,  and  three  Hekatoncheires 
or  beings  with  a  hundred  hands  each.  The  Titans  were 
Oceanus,  Kceos,  Krios,  Hyperidn,  lapetos,  and  Kronos :  the 
Titanides,  Theia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mn^mosynfi,  Phoeb^,'  and 
T6thys.  The  Cycldpes  were  Brontes,  Sterop^s,  and  Argfes, — 
formidable  persons,  equally  distinguished  for  strength  and  for 
manual  craft,  so  that  they  made  the  thunder  which  afterwards 


>  Arist  Polit  L  I.    $ffW9p  Zh  iroi  rii 

ical  robs  $lovs,  rSr  $§&p, 
'  Hesiod,  Theog.  Ii6.    Apolloddrus 


begins  with  Uranos  and  Gaea  (L  i) ;  he 
does  not  recognise  £r6s,  Nyx,  or 
Erebos. 
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URANOS  AND  KRONOS. 


formed  the  irresistible  artillery  of  2eu&^  The  Hekaton- 
cheires  were  Kottos,  Briareus,  and  Gygfis,  of  prodigious  bodily 
force. 

Uranos  contemplated  this  powerful  brood  with  fear  and 
horror ;  as  fast  as  any  of  them  were  bom,  he  concealed  them 
in  cavities  of  the  earth,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  come 
out  Gaea  could  find  no  room  for  them,  and  groaned  under 
the  pressure :  she  produced  iron,  made  a  sickle,  and  implored 
her  sons  to  avenge  both  her  and  themselves  against  the 
oppressive  treatment  of  their  father.  But  none  of  them, 
except  Kronos,  had  courage  to  undertake  the  deed :  he,  the 
youngest  and  the  most  daring,  was  armed  with  the  sickle 
and  placed  in  suitable  ambush  by  the  contrivance  of  Gaea. 
Presently  night  arrived,  and  Uranos  descended  to  the  embraces 
of  Gaea :  Kronos  then  emerged  from  his  concealment,  cut  off 
the  genitals  of  his  father,  and  cast  the  bleeding  member 
behind  him  far  away  into  the  sea.'  Much  of  the  blood  was 
spilt  upon  the  earth,  and  Gsea  in  consequence  gave  birth  to 
the  irresistible  Erinnys,  the  vast  and  muscular  Gigantes,  and 
the  Melian  nymphs.  Out  of  the  genitals  themselves,  uranosdi*- 
as  they  swam  and  foamed  upon  tiie  sea,  emerged  the  ^^^ 
goddess  Aphrodite,  deriving  her  name  from  the  foam  out  of 
which  she  had  sprung.  She  first  landed  at  Kyth^ra,  and  then 
went  to  Cyprus :  the  island  felt  her  benign  influence,  and  the 
green  herb  started  up  under  her  soft  and  delicate  tread.  Er6s 
immediately  joined  her,  and  partook  with  her  the  function  of 
su^esting  and  directing  the  amorous  impulses  both  of  gods 
and  men.' 

Uranos  being  thus  dethroned  and  disabled,  Kronos  and  the 
Titans  acquired  their  liberty  and  became  predominant :  the 
Cycldpes  and  the  Hekatoncheires  had  been  cast  by  Uranos 
into  Tartarus,  and  were  still  allowed  to  remain  there. 

Each  of  the  Titans  had  a  numerous  oflTspring :  Oceanus, 
especially,  marrying  his  sister  Tfithys,  begat  three  thousand 


1  Hesiod,  Theog.  140,  156.  Apol- 
hd.  tUst^. 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  160,  182.  Apol- 
locLL  I,  4. 

•  Hesiod,  Theog.  192.  This  legend 
respecting  the  birth  of  AphroditS  seems 
to  have  D^»  derived  {Kirtly  from  her 
name  {ii^phs,  foam),  partly  from  the 


surname  Urania,  *A^po9trri  Ovpay/a, 
under  which  she  was  so  very  extensively 
worshipped,  especially  both  in  C3rprus 
and  Kyth^nit  seemingly  originated  in 
both  islands  by  the  Phoenicians.  Hero- 
dot  i.  105.  Compare  the  instructive 
section  in  Boecldrs  Metrologie,  c  iv. 
§4. 
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daughters,  the  Oceanic  nymphs,  and  as  many  sons :  the 


Kronos 
the  Tib 


and    rivers  and  springs  passed  for  his  offspring.    Hyperidn 


Titans.  2^j  j^jg  gister  Theia  had  for  their  children  Helios, 
Selfinfi,  and  E6s ;  Koeos  with  Phoebfi  begat  L6t6  and  Asteria : 
the  children  of  Krios  were  Astraeos,  Pallas,  and  Persfis, — from 
Astrasos  and  Eds  sprang  the  winds  Zephyms,  Boreas,  and 
Notus.  lapetos  marrying  the  Oceanic  nymph  Klymenfi, 
counted  as  his  progeny  the  celebrated  Prometheus,  Epimfitheus, 
Menoetius,  and  Atlas.  But  the  offspring  of  Kronos  were  the 
most  powerful  and  transcendent  of  all.  He  married  his  sister 
Rhea,  and  had  by  her  three  daughters — Hestia,  Dfimfitfer,  and 
H6r^ — and  three  sons,  Hadfis,  Poseiddn,  and  Zeus,  the  latter 
at  once  the  youngest  and  the  greatest 

But  Kronos  foreboded  to  himself  destruction  from  one  of  his 
own  children,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  any  of  them  were 
born,  he  immediately  swallowed  them  and  retained  them  in 
Kronos  ^is  own  belly.  In  this  manner  had  the  five  first  been 
BirthtS***'  treated,  and  Rhea  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered 
^u?iSd  his  ^f  Zeus.  Grieved  and  indignant  at  the  loss  of  her 
brethren.  children,  she  applied  for  counsel  to  her  father  and 
mother,  Uranos  and  Gaea,  who  aided  her  to  conceal  the  birth 
of  Zeus.  They  conveyed  her  by  night  to  Lyktus  in  Crfite^ 
hid  the  new-bom  child  in  a  woody  cavern  on  Mount  Ida,  and 
gave  to  Kronos,  in  place  of  it,  a  stone  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  which  he  greedily  swallowed,  believing  it  to  be  his 
child.  Thus  was  the  safety  of  Zeus  ensured.*  As  he  grew  up 
his  vast  powers  fully  developed  themselves :  at  the  suggestion 
of  Gaea,  he  induced  Kronos  by  stratagem  to  vomit  up,  first 
the  stone  which  had  been  given  to  him, — next  the  five  children 
whom  he  had  previously  devoured.  Hestia,  Dfemfitfir,  H6r6, 
Poseiddn  and  Had&s,  were  thus  allowed  to  grow  up  along 
with  Zeus  ;  and  the  stone  to  which  the  latter  owed  his  pre- 
servation was  placed  near  the  temple  of  Delphi,  where  it  ever 
afterwards  stood,  as  a  conspicuous  and  venerable  memorial  to 
the  religious  Greek,* 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  beings  gene- 
rated during  this  early  period,  anterior  to  the  birth 
of  Zeus.    Nyx,  alone  and  without  any  partner,  gave 


Other  dd 
•ties. 


>  Hesiod,  Tfaeog.  452,  487.     Apol- 
iod.  i.  I,  6. 

*  Hesiod,  Theog.  498— 
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txrth  to  a  numerous  prc^;eny :  Thanatos,  Hypnos  and  Oneiros: 
Mdmus  and  (Xzys  (Grief) ;  Kldthd,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos, 
the  three  Fates;  the  retributive  and  equalizing  Nemesis; 
ApatS  and  Fhilotte  (Deceit  and  amorous  Propensity),  Geras 
(Old  Age)  and  Eris  (Contention).  From  Eris  proceeded  an 
abundant  ofTspring,  all  mischievous  and  maleficent:  Fonos 
(Suffering),  L6th6,  Limos  (Famine),  Phonos  and  Mach£ 
(Slaughter  and  Battle),  Dysnomia  and  At6  (Lawlessness 
and  reckless  Impulse)  and  Horkos,  the  ever-watchful  sane* 
tioner  of  oaths»  as  well  as  the  inexorable  punisher  of  voluntary 
perjury.* 

Gaea,  too,  intermarrying  with  Pontus,  gave  birth  to  Nereus, 
the  just  and  righteous  old  man  of  the  sea;  to  Thaumas, 
Phorkys  and  K6t6.  From  Nereus,  and  Doris  daughter  of 
OceanuS)  proceeded  the  fifty  Nereids  or  Sea-nymphs.  Thau- 
mas also  married  Elektra  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  had  by 
her  Iris  and  the  two  Harpies,  Aell6  and  Okypetd, — ^winged 
and  swift  as  the  winds.  From  Phorkys  and  K6td  sprung  the 
Dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  monstix>us  Graeas,  and 
Gorgons :  the  blood  of  Medusa,  one  of  the  Gorgons,  when 
killed  by  Perseus,  produced  Chrysadr  and  the  horse  Pegasus  ; 
Chrysa6r  and  KaUirhod  gave  birth  to  Gerydn  as  well  as  to 
Echidna, — sl  creature  half-nymph  and  half-serpent,  unlike 
both  to  gods  and  to  mea  Other  monsters  arose  from  the 
union  of  Echidna  with  Typhadn, — Orthros,  the  two-headed 
dog  of  Gerydn  ;  Cerberus  the  dog  of  Had^,  with  fifty  heads» 
and  the  Lemaean  Hydra.  From  the  latter  proceeded  the 
Chimaera,  the  Sphinx  of  Thebes,  and  the  Nemean  lioa* 

A  powerful  and  important  progeny,  also,  was  that  of  Styx, 

daughter  df  Oceanus,  by  Pallas ;  she  had  Z61os  and  Nik6 

i  (Imperiousness  and  Victory),  and  Kratos  and  Bia  (Strength 

I  and  Force).    The  hearty  and  early  co-operation  of  Styx  and 

I  her  four  sons  with  Zeus  was  one  of  the  main  causes  which 

enabled  him  to  achieve  his  victory  over  the  Titans. 
I  Zeus  had  grown  up  not  less  distinguished  for  mental  capa- 

j  city  than  for  bodily  force.    He  and  his  brothers  now  AmWdous 

I  determined  to  wrest  the  power  from  the  hands  of  zeus. 

Kronos  and  the  Titans,  and  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  com- 
menced, in  which  all  the  gods  and  all  the  goddesses  took  part 


'  Hesiod,  Theog.  212-232.      '  Hesiod,  Theog.  240-320.    Apollod6r.  i.  2,  /6,  7. 
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Zeiis  convoked  them  to  Olympus,  and  promised  to  all  who 
would  aid  him  against  Kronos,  that  their  functions  and  privi- 
leges should  remain  undisturbed.  The  first  who  responded  to 
the  call,  came  with  her  four  sons,  and  embraced  his  cause,  was 
Styx.  Zeus  took  them  all  four  as  his  constant  attendants, 
and  conferred  upon  Styx  the  majestic  distinction  of  being  the 
Horkos,  or  oath-sanctioner  of  the  Gods, — ^what  Horkos  was  to 
men,  Styx  was  to  the  Gods.^ 

Still  further  to  strengthen  himself,  Zeus  released  the  other 
Victory  of  Uranids  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Tartarus  by 
breihrel?^**  their  father, — the  Cycldpes  and  the  Centimanes, — 
and'thT"***  ^^^  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  part  with  him 
Titans.  against  the  Titans.  The  former  supplied  him  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  latter  brought  into  the  fight 
their  boundless  muscular  strength.^  Ten  full  years  did  the 
combat  continue  ;  Zeus  and  the  Kronids  occupying  Olympus, 
and  the  Titans  being  established  on  the  more  southerly 
mountain-chain  of  Othrys.  All  nature  was  convulsed,  and  the 
distant  Oceanus,  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  struggle,  felt 
the  boiling,  the  noise,  and  the  shock,  not  less  than  Gaea  and 
Pontus.  The  thunder  of  Zeus,  combined  with  the  crags  and 
mountains  torn  up  and  hurled  by  the  Centimanes,  at  length 
prevailed,  and  the  Titans  were  defeated  and  thrust  down  into 
Tartarus.  lapetos,  Kronos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  (Ocea- 
nus excepted)  were  imprisoned  perpetually  and  irrevocably,  in 
that  subterranean  dungeon,  a  wall  of  brass  being  built  around 
them  by  Poseiddn,  and  the  three  Centimanes  being  planted  as 
guards. 

Of  the  two  sons  of  lapetos,  Menoetius  was  made  to  share 
this  prison,  while  Atlas  was  condemned  to  stand  for  ever  at  the 
extreme  west,  and  to  bear  upon  his  shoulders  the  solid  vault 
of  heaven.* 

Thus  were  the  Titans  subdued,  and  the  Kronids  with 
Zeus  at  their  head  placed  in  possession  of  power. 
They  were  not,  however,  yet  quite  secure ;  for  Gaca, 


Typhdeus. 


*  Hesiod,  Theog.  385-403. 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  140,  624,  657. 
ApoUod6r.  i.  2,  4. 

^  The  battle  with  the  Titans,  Hesiod, 
Theog.  627-735.  Hesiod  mentions  no- 
thing about  the  Gigantes  and  the 
Gigantomachia :    Apoflodorus,  on  the 


other  hand,  gives  this  latter  in  some 
detail,  but  despatches  the  Titans  in  a 
few  words  (i.  2,  4 ;  i.  6,  i).  The 
Gigantes  seem  to  be  only  a  second 
edition  of  the  Titans, — a  sort  of  dupli- 
cation to  which  the  legendary  poets 
were  often  inclined. 
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intermarrying  with  Tartarus,  gave  birth  to  a  new  and  still 
more  formidable  monster  called  Typhdeus,  of  such  tremendous 
properties  and  promise,  that,  had  be  been  allowed  to  grow 
into  full  devdopment,  nothing  could  have  prevented  him  from 
vanquishing  all  rivals  and  becoming  supreme.  But  Zeus 
foresaw  the  danger,  smote  him  at  once  with  a  thunderbolt 
firom  Oljmipus,  and  burnt  him  up :  he  was  cast  along  with  the 
rest  into  Tartarus,  and  no  further  enemy  remained  to  question 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Kronids.^ 

With  Zeus  b^^s  a  new  dynasty  and  a  different  order  of 
beings.  Zeus,  Poseiddn  and  HadSs  agree  upon  the  Dynasty  of 
distribution  before  noticed,  of  functions  and  locali-  ^"*- 
ties :  2^us  retaining  the  JEthtr  and  the  atmosphere,  together 
with  the  general  presiding  function;  Poseiddn  obtaining  the 
sea,  and  administering  subterranean  forces  generally:  and 
Hadds  ruling  the  under-world,  or  region  in  which  the  half- 
animated  shadows  of  departed  men  reside. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  Zeus,  his  brothers  and 
his  sisters,  and  his  and  their  divine  progeny,  we  find  the 
present  Gods ;  that  is,  those,  for  the  most  part,  whom  the  Ho- 
meric and  Hesiodic  Greeks  recognised  and  wor-  His 
shipped.  The  wives  of  Zeus  were  numerous  as  well  <»*p™»«- 
as  his  offspring.  First  he  married  MStis,  the  wisest  and  most 
sagacious  of  the  goddesses ;  but  Gaea  and  Uranos  forewarned 
him  that  if  he  permitted  himself  to  have  children  by  her,  they 
would  be  stronger  than  himself  and  dethrone  him.  Accord- 
ingly when  Mfitis  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  of 
Athfinfi,  he  swallowed  her  up,  and  her  wisdom  and  sagacity 
thus  became  permanently  identified  with  his  own  being.^  His 
head  was  subsequently  cut  open,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
exit  and  birth  of  the  goddess  Athfinfi.'  By  Themis,  Zeus 
begat  the  H6rae ;  by  Eurynomfi,  the  three  Charites  or 
Graces :  by  Mnfimosynfe,  the  Muses  ;  by  Lfitd  (Latona),  Apollo 
and  Artemis ;  and  by  Dfimfitfir,  Persephonfi.  Last  of  all 
he  took  for  his  wife  H6r6,  who  maintained  permanently  the 
dignity  of  queen  of  the  Gods  ;  by  her  he  had  H6b6,  Ar6s,  and 


^  Hedod,  Theog.  820-869.  Apollod. 
i.  6,  3.  He  makes  Typhdn  very  nearly 
victorioos  over  Zeus.  T3rphdeus,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  is  father  of  the  ir- 
regular, violent,  and  mischievous  winds : 


Notos,  Boreas,  Argest^s,  and  Zephynis, 
are  of  divine  origin  (870). 

«  Hesiod,  Theog.  885-900. 

'  Apollod.  L  3,  6. 
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Eileithyia.  Hermfis  ako  was  bom  to  him  by  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas ;  H^phaestos  was  bom  to  H6r6,  according 
to  some  accounts  by  Zeus  ;  according  to  others,  by  her  own 
unaided  generative  force.*  He  was  bom  lame,  and  H6r6  was 
ashamed  of  him  ;  she  wished  to  secrete  him  away,  but  he 
made  his  escape  into  the  sea,  and  found  shelter  under  the 
maternal  care  of  the  Nereids  Thetis  and  Eurynom^.* 

Our  enumeration  of  the  divine  race,  under  the  presidency  of 
Zeus,  will  thus  give  us,^ — 

1.  The  twelve  great  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus, — 
General  dis-  Zcus,  Posciddu,  ApoUo,  Arfis,  Hfiphacstos,  Herm^ 

H^r^,  Ath6n6,   Artemis,   Aphroditfe,    Hestia,    D6- 
m^t^r. 

2.  An  indefinite  number  of  other  deities,  not  included 
among  the  Olympic,  seemingly  because  the  number  twelve 
was  complete  without  them,  but  some  of  them  not  inferior  in 
power  and  dignity  to  many  of  the  twelve  : — Had^s,  H^lios^ 
Hekat^,  Dionysos,  L6td,  Di6n6,  Persephond,  Sel6n6,  Themis, 
E6s,  Harmonia,  the  Charites,  the  Muses,  the  Eileithpae,  the 
McersB,  the  Oceanids  and  the  Nereids,  Proteus,  Eidothea, 
the  Nymphs,  Leukothea,  Phorkys,  iEolus,  Nemesis,  &a 

3.  Deities  who  perform  special  services  to  the  gfreater 
gods  : — Iris,  H^b6,  the  Horae,  &c 

4.  Deities  whose  personality  is  more  faintly  and  unsteadily 
conceived :— At^,  the  Litae,  Eris,  Thanatos,  Hypnos,  Kratos, 
Bia,  Ossa,  &c*  The  same  name  is  here  employed  sometimes 
to  designate  the  person,  sometimes  the  attribute  or  event  not 
personified, — an  unconscious  transition  of  ideas,  which,  when 
consciously  performed,  is  called  Allegory. 

5.  Monsters,  offspring  of  the  Gods: — the  Harpies,  the 
Gorgons,  the  Grseae,  Pegasus,  Chrysa6r,  Echidna,  Chima&ra, 
the  Dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  Cerberus,  Orthros,  Gerydn,  the 
Lemaean  Hydra,  the  Nemean  lion,  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
the  Centaurs,  the  Sphinx,  Xanthos  and  Balios  the  immortal 
horses,  && 

From  the  gods  we  slide  down  insensibly,  first  to  heroes,  and 
then  to  men  ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  this  new  mixture,  it  is 


>  Hesiod,  Theog.  900-944. 
'  Homer,  Iliad,  xviii.  397. 
'  See  Burckhardt,  Homer,  und  He- 


siod. Mythologie,  sect  loa.     (Leipz. 

1844.) 
*  Aifihs — Hun^ — is    a   person,    in 

Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  299. 
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necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  theogony  generally.    I 
have  given  it  briefly  as  it  stands  in  the  Hesiodic       .  . 
Theogonia,  because  that  poem — ^in  spite  of  great  thoogoiiy^ 

•        •  a^.  ••  •!!■  its  authority:. 

incoherence  and  confusion,  arising  seemingly  from 
diversity  of  authorship  as  well  as  diversity  of  age — presents 
an  ancient  and  genuine  attempt  to  cast  the  divine  foretime 
into  a  systematic  sequence.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the 
grand  authorities  in  the  Pagan  world  respecting  thec^ony. 
But  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  nothing  is  found  except  passing 
allusions  and  implications;  and  even  in  the  Hymns  (which 
were  commonly  believed  in  antiquity  to  be  the  productions  of 
the  same  author  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey)  there  are  only 
isolated,  unconnected  narratives.  Accordingly  men  habitually 
took  their  information  respecting  their  theogonic  antiquities 
from  the  Hesiodic  poem,  where  it  was  ready  laid  out  before 
them;  and  the  l^ends  consecrated  in  that  work  acquired 
both  an  extent  of  circulation  and  a  firm  hold  on  the  national 
faith,  such  as  independent  legends  could  seldom  or  never  rival 
Moreover  the  scrupulous  and  sceptical  Pagans,  as  well  as  the 
open  assailants  of  Paganism  in  later  times,  derived  their  sub- 
jects of  attack  from  the  same  source ;  so  that  it  has  been 
absolutely  necessary  to  recount  in  their  naked  simplicity  the 
Hesiodic  stories,  in  order  to  know  what  it  was  that  Plato 
deprecated  and  Xenophands  denounced  The  strange  pro- 
ceedings ascribed  to  Uranos,  Kronos  and  Zeus,  have  beeii 
more  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  way  of  ridicule  or  condem- 
nation than  any  other  portion  of  the  mythical  world. 

But  though  the  Hesiodic  theogony  passed  as  orthodox 
among  the  later  Pagans,^  because  it  stood  before  them  as  the 
only  system  anciently  set  forth  and  easily  accessible,  it  was 
evidently  not  the  only  system  received  at  the  date  of  ^^^^^  ^ 
the  poem  itself.     Homer  knows  nothing:  of  Uranos,  difference 

^  between 

in  the  sense  of  an  arch-God  anterior  to  Kronos.  n^n^and 
Uranos  and  Graea,  like  Oceanus,  Tfithys  and  Nyx,  are 
with  him  great  and  venerable  Gods,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  present  the  character  of  predecessors  of  Kronos  and 
Zeus.'    The  Cycldpes,  whom  Hesiod  ranks  as  sons  of  Uranos 


'  See  Gottling,  Vrdsfat  ad  Hesiod.  p. 

'  mad,  xiy.  249 ;  xix.  259.     Odyss. 
V.  184.    Oceanus  and  T^thys  seem  to 


be  presented  in  the  Iliad  as  the  primi- 
tive FaUier  and  Mother  of  the  GckIs  : — 

(Xiv.  90I.) 
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and  fabricators  of  thunder,  are  in  Homer  neither  one  nor  the 
other:  they  are  not  noticed  in  the  Iliad  at  all,  and  in 
the  Odyssey  they  are  gross  gigantic  shepherds  and  cannibals, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Hesiodic  Cycldpes  except 
the  one  round  central  eye.*  Of  the  three  Centimanes  enu- 
merated by  Hesiod,  Briareus  only  is  mentioned  in  Homer, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  not  as  the  son  of  Uranos,  but  as  the 
son  of  Poseiddn ;  not  as  aiding  Zeus  in  his  combat  against 
the  Titans,  but  as  rescuing  him  at  a  critical  moment  from  a 
conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  H^re,  Poseiddn,  and 
Athens.^  Not  only  is  the  Hesiodic  Uranos  (with  the  Uranids) 
omitted  in  Homer,  but  the  relations  between  Zeus  and  Kronos 
are  also  presented  in  a  very  different  light.  No  mention  is 
made  of  Kronos  swallowing  his  young  children  :  on  the  con- 
trary, Zeus  is  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  instead  of  the 
youngest,  and  the  children  of  Kronos  live  with  him  and 
Rhea:  there  the  stolen  intercourse  between  Zeus  and  H^r^ 
first  takes  place  without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents.' 
When  Zeus  puts  Kronos  down  into  Tartarus,  Rhea  consigns 
her  daughter  Here  to  the  care  of  Oceanus :  no  notice  do  we 
find  of  any  terrific  battle  with  the  Titans  as  accompanying  that 
event.  Kronos,  lapetos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  are  down 
in  Tartarus,  in  the  lowest  depths  under  the  earth,  far  removed 
from  the  genial  rays  of  Helios  ;  but  they  are  still  powerful 
and  venerable,  and  Hypnos  makes  H6r^  swear  an  oath  in 
their  name,  as  the  most  inviolable  that  he  can  think  of.* 

In  Homer,  then,  we  find  nothing  beyond  the  simple  fact 
Homeric  ^^^^  Zeus  thrust  his  father  Kronos,  together  with  the 
^"*-  remaining  Titans,  into  Tartarus  ;  an  event  to  which 

he  affords  us  a  tolerable  parallel  in  certain  occurrences  even 
under  the  presidency  of  Zeus  himself.  For  the  other  gods 
make  more  than  one  rebellious  attempt  against  Zeus,  and  are 
only  put  down,  partly  by  his  unparalleled  strength,  partly  by 
the  presence  of  his  ally  the  Centimane  Briareus.  Kronos, 
like  Laertes  or  P^eus,  has  become  old,  and  has  been  supplanted 
by  a  force  vastly  superior  to  his  own.  The  Homeric  epic 
treats  Zeus  as  present,  and  like  all  the  interesting  heroic 


"  Odyss.  ix.  87. 

>  Iliad,  i.  401. 

•  niad,  xiv.  203-295  ;  xv.  204. 


*  Iliad,  vii.  482  ;  xiv.  274-279.     In  I  anus  (v.  168). 


the  Hesiodic  Opp.  et  Di.,  Kronos  is 
represented  as  ruling  in  the  Islands  of 
the  Blest  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Oce- 
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characters,  a  father  must  be  assigned  to  him :  that  father  has 
once  been  the  chief  of  the  Titans,  but  has  been  superseded 
and  put  down  into  Tartarus  along  with  the  latter,  so  soon  as 
Zeus  and  the  superior  breed  of  the  Olympic  gods  acquired 
their  full  development 

That  antithesis  between  Zeus  and  Kronos — ^between  the 
Olympic  gods  and  the  Titans — ^which  Homer  has  Amplified 
thus  briefly  brought  to  view,  Hesiod  has  amplified  zcS**°^ 
into  a  theogony,  with  many  things  new,  and  some  things 
contradictory  to  his  predecessor ;  while  Eumfilus  or  Arktinus 
in  the  poem  called  Titanomachia  (now  lost)  also  adopted  it 
as  their  special  subject.^  As  Stasinus,  Arktinus,  Lesch£s,  and 
others,  enlarged  the  Legend  of  Troy  by  composing  poems 
relating  to  a  supposed  time  anterior  to  the  commencement, 
or  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  Iliad, — as  other  poets 
recounted  adventures  of  Odysseus  subsequent  to  his  landing 
in  Ithaka, — so  Hesiod  enlarged  and  systematised,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  corrupted,  the  skeleton  theogony  which  we  find 
briefly  indicated  in  Homer.  There  is  violence  and  rudeness 
in  the  Homeric  *gods,  but  the  great  genius  of  Grecian  Epic 
is  no  way  accountable  for  the  stories  of  Uranos  and  Kl^nos, 
— ^the  standing  reproach  against  Pagan  legendary  narrative. 

How  far  these  stories  are  the  invention  of  Hesiod  himself  is 
impossible  to  determine.*    They  bring  us  down  to  a  cast  of 


'  SeethefewfiragmentsoftheTitano- 
mftchia,  in  Diintzer,  Epic  Graec  Frajgm. 
p.  2 ;  and  Heyne,  ad  Apollodor.  i.  2. 
Perhaps  there  was  more  tnan  one  poem 
on  the  sabject,  though  it  seems  that 
Athenaeos  had  only  read  one  (viii.  p. 

277). 
In  the  Titanomachia,  the  generations 

anterior    to    Zeus   were    still    further 

lengthened  by  making  Uranos  son  of 

iEmcr  (Fr.  4  EKintzer),    JEgBson  was 

also  represented  as  son  of  Pontos  and 

Gaea,  and  as  having  fought  in  the  ranks 

of  the  Titans  :  in  the  Iliad  he  (the  same 

who  is  called  Briareus)  is  the  fast  ally 

of  Zeus. 

A    TUanographia   was   ascribed    to 

Mussras   (SdioL    Apollon.   Rhod.   iii.^ 

1178 ;  compare  Lactant^  de  Fals.  Rel.  i^ 

'  That  the  Hesiodic  Theogonv  is 
referable  to  an  age  consideraUy  kter 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  appears  now 
to  be  Uie  generally  admittCKl  opinion ; 


and  the  reasons  for  believing  so  are,  in 
my  opinion,  satisfactory.  Whether  the 
Tneogony  is  composed  by  the  same 
author  as  the  Works  and  Days  is  a  dis- 
puted point  The  Boeotian  literati  in 
the  days  of  Pausanias  decidedly  denied 
the  identify  and  ascribed  to  their 
Hesiod  only  the  Works  and  Days: 
Pausanias  himself  concurs  with  them 
(ix.  31.  4 ;  ix.  35.  i),  and  Volcker 
(Mytnologiedesjapetisch.  Geschlechts, 
p.  14)  maintains  me  same  opinion,  as 
well  as  Gottling  (Prsef.  ad  Hesiod.  xxi.): 
K.  O.  Miiller  (History  of  Grecian 
Literature,  di.  8.  §  4)  thinks  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  form  a 
decisive  opinion. 

Under  the  name  of  Hesiod  (in  that 
va^e  language  which  is  usual  in  anti- 
qmty  respecting  authorship,  but  which 
modem  critics  have  not  much  mended 
by  speaking  of  the  Hesiodic  school, 
sect,  or  family)  passed  many  different 
poems,  belonging  to  three  classes  quite 
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fancy  more  coarse  and  indelicate  than  the  Homeric,  and  more 
nearly  resembling  some  of  the  Holy  Chapters  (lepol  Xoyo$)  of 
the  more  recent  mysteries,  such  (for  example)  as  the  tale 
of  Dionysos  Zagreus.  There  is  evidence  in  the  Theogony 
itself  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  local  legend 
current  both  at  Kr^te  and  at  Delphi ;  for  he  mentions  both 
the  mountain-cave  in  Kr^te  wherein  the  new-bom  Zeus  was 
hidden,  and  the  stone  near  the  Delphian  temple — ^the  identical 
stone  which  Kronos  had  swallowed — "  placed  by  Zeus  himself 
Hcsiodic      as  a  sign  and  wonder  to  mortal  men."    Both  these 

mythes  t  •    i     ^i  %  ^ 

traceable  to  two  monumcnts,  which  the  poet  expressly  refers  to, 
oSphi.  and  had  probably  seen,  imply  a  whole  train  of 
accessory  and  explanatory  local  legends--current  probably 


distinct  from  each  other,  but  all  dis- 
parate from  the  Homeric  epic : — I.  The 
poems  of  legend  cast  into  historical  and 
genealogical  series,  such  as  the  Eoiai, 
the  Catalogue  of  Women,  &c.  2.  The 
poems  of  a  didactic  or  ethical  tendency, 
such  as  the  Works  and  Days,  the  Pre- 
cepts of  Cheiron,  the  Art  of  Augural 
PropheCTT,  &c  3.  Separate  and  short 
mythical  compositions,  such  as  the 
Shield  of  H^rakl^  the  marriage  of 
Keyx  (which,  however,  was  of  disputed 
authenticity,  Athenae.  ii.  p.  49),  the 
Epithalamium  of  P^eus  and  Thetis,  &c. 
(See  MarktschefTel,  Prsefat  ad  Frag- 
ment Hesiod.  p.  89.) 

The  Theogony  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
first  of  these  classes,  but  it  has  also  a 
dash  of  the  second  in  the  legend  of 
Prometheus,  &c. ;  moreover  in  the  por- 
tion which  respects  Hekate,  it  has  both 
a  mystic  character  and  a  distinct  bearing 
upon  present  life  and  customs,  which 
we  may  also  trace  in  the  allusions  to 
Kr6te  and  Delphi.  There  seems  reason 
to  place  it  in  the  same  age  with  the 
Works  and  Days,  perhaps  in  the  half 
centurv  preceding  700  B.C.,  and  little, 
if  at  all,  anterior  to  Archilochus.  The 
poem  is  evidently  conceived  upon  one 
scheme,  yet  the  parts  are  so  disorderly 
and  incoherent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  much  is  interpolation.  Hermann 
has  well  dissected  the  exordium :  see 
the  preface  to  Gaisford's  Hesiod  (Poetae 
Minor,  p.  63). 

K.  O.  Miiller  tells  us  {ut  sup,  p.  90) : 
'*  The  Titans,  according  to  the  notions 
of  Hesiod,  represent  a  system  of  things 
in  which    elementary  beings,   natural 


powers,  and  notions  of  order  and  ^^^E^" 
larity  are  united  to  form  a  whole.  Tne 
Cycl6pes  denote  the  transient  distur- 
bances of  this  order  of  nature  l^  storms, 
and  the  Hekatoncheires,  or  hundred- 
handed  Giants,  signify  the  fearful  power 
of  the  greater  revolutions  of  nature." 
The  poem  affords  little  presumption 
that  any  such  ideas  were  present  to  the 
mind  of  its  author,  as,  I  think,  will  be 
seen  if  we  read  140-1^5,  630-745. 

The  Titans,  the  Cycl6pes,  and  the 
Hekatoncheires,  can  no  more  be  con- 
strued into  physical  phsenomena  then 
Chrysadr,  Pegasus,  Ecnidna,  the  GFKse, 
or  the  Gorgons.  Zeus,  like  H^rakl^s, 
or  Jas6n,  or  Perseus,  if  his  mdventnres 
are  to  be  described,  must  have  enemies, 
worthy  of  himself  and  his  vast  type, 
and  whom  it  is  some  credit  for  him  to 
overthrow.  Those  who  contend  with 
him  or  assist  him  must  be  conceived  on 
a  scale  fit  to  be  drawn  on  the  same 
imposing  canvass :  the  dwarfish  pro- 
portions of  man  will  not  satisfy  the 
sentiment  of  the  poet  or  his  andience 
respecting  the  gnmdeur  and  glory  of 
the  gods.  To  obtain  creations  of  ade- 
quate sublimity  for  such  an  object,  the 
poet  may  occasionally  borrow  analo^es 
from  the  striking  accidents  of  physical 
nature,  and  when  such  an  alhisioa 
manifests  itself  clearly,  the  critic  does 
well  to  point  it  out  But  it  seems  to 
me  a  mistake  to  treat  these  approxima- 
tions to  physical  phaenomena  as  forming 
the  main  scktme  of  the  poet, — to  loc£ 
for  them  everywhere,  and  to  presume 
them  where  there  is  little  or  no  indica- 
tion. 
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among   the  priests  of  Kr6te    and  Delphi,  between  which 
places,   in  ancient  times,  there  was   an  intimate  religious 
connexion.     And  we  may  trace  further  in  the  poem — ^that 
which  would  be  the  natural  feeling  of  Kr6tan  worshippers  of 
Zeus — an  efibrt  to  make  out  that  Zeus  was  justified  in  his 
aggression  on  Kronos,  by  the  conduct  of  Kronos  himself  both 
towards  his  fiather  and  towards  his  children :  the  treatment  of 
Kronos  by  Zeus  appears  in  Hesiod  as  the  retribution  foretold 
and  threatened  by  the  mutilated  Uranos  against  the  son  who 
had  outraged  him.     In  fact,  the  relations  of  Uranos  and  Gaea 
are  in  almost  all  their  particulars  a  mere  copy  and  duplication 
of  those  between  Kronos  and  Rhea,  differing  only  in  the 
mode  whereby  the  final  catastrophe  is  brought  about    Now 
castration  was  a  practice  thoroughly  abhorrent  both  to  the 
feelings  and  to  the  customs  of  Greece  ; '  but  it  was  seen  with 
melancholy  frequency  in  the  domestic  life  as  well  as  in  the 
religious  worship  of  Phrygia  and  other  parts  of  Asia ;  and  it 
even  became  the  special  qualification  of  a  priest  of  the  Great 
Mother  CybeW,*  as  well  as  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.    The 
employment  of  the  sickle  ascribed  to  Kronos  seems  to  be  the 
product  of  an  imagination  familiar  with  the  Asiatic  worship 
and  legends,  which  were  connected  with  and  partially  re- 
sembled the  Kr£tan.'    And  this  deduction  becomes  the  more 
probable  when  we  connect  it  with  the  first  genesis  of  iron, 
which  Hesiod  mentions  to  have  been  produced  for  the  express 
purpose  of  fabricating  the  fatal  sickle ;  for  metalluigy  finds  a 
place  in  the  early  l^ends  both  of  the  Trojan  and  of  the 


'  The  stron|[e$t  evidences  of  this 
fediBg  are  exhibited  in  Herodotus,  iii. 
48 ;  YiiL  105.  See  an  example  of  this 
mutilation  inflicted  upon  a  youth  named 
Adamas  by  the  Thncian  king  Kotys, 
in  Aristot  Polit  v.  S,  la,  and  the  tale 
about  the  Corinthian  Periander,  Herod, 
ill  48. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  habit,  so 
frequent  among  the  Attic  tragedians, 
of  ascribing  Asiatic  or  Phrygian  man- 
neit  to  the  Tr^ans,  when  Sophocles, 
in  his  lost  play  Troilus  (ap.  Jul.  Poll.  x. 
165),  introduced  one  of  die  characters 
of  his  drama  as  having  been  castrated 
by  ofder  of  Hecuba,  JUtaXfi^  yap  6px^tf 
/9aoiAls  4icr4i»»iiv^  4fuf6sf — probably  the 
IIoi>gy»7>f  or  guardian  and  companion 
of  the  yonUiful  Troilus.  See  Welcker, 
GriechiKh.  Tragod.  vol.  i.  p.  125. 


'  Herodot  vii.  105,  fiwovxot,  Lu- 
dan,  De  Deft  Syrifi,  c.  5a  Strabo,  xiv. 
pp.  640-641. 

'  Diod6r.  v.  64.  Strabo,  x.  p.  469. 
Hoeckh,  in  his  learned  work  Kr^ta 
(voL  L  books  i  and  2),  has  collected  all 
the  information  attainable  respecting 
the  early  influences  of  Phiygia  and  Asia 
Minor  upon  Kr^te :  nothmg  seems  as- 
certainable except  the  general  fact ;  all 
the  particular  evidences  are  lamentably 
vague. 

The  worship  of  the  Diktsean  Zeus 
seems  to  have  originally  belonged  to 
the  £teokr6tes,  who  were  not  Hellens^ 
and  were  more  akin  to  the  Asiatic 
population  than  to  the  Hellenic  Strabo, 
x.  p.  478.     Hoeckh,   Kr6ta,  vol.  i.  p. 
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Kretan  Ida,  and  the  three  Idsan  Dactyls,  the  legendary 
inventors  of  it,  are  assigned  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes 
to  the  other.* 

As  Hesiod  had  extended  the  Homeric  series  of  gods  by 
prefixing  the  dynasty  of  Uranos  to  that  of  Kronos,  so  the 
Orphic  theogony  lengthened  it  still  further.*  First  came 
Chronos,  or  Time,  as  a  person,  after  him  JEth^r  and  Chaos, 
Orphic  ^"^  ^f  whom  Chronos  produced  the  vast  mundane 
theogony.  ggg  Hcncc  emerged  in  process  of  time  the  first- 
bom  god  Phan^s,  or  M6tis,  or  Herikapaeos,  a  person  of  double 
sex,  who  first  generated  the  Kosmos,  or  mundane  system,  and 
who  carried  within  him  the  seed  of  the  gods.  He  gave  birth 
to  Nyx,  by  whom  he  begat  Uranos  and  Gaea ;  as  well  as  to 
Helios  and  Selfin^.^ 

From  Uranos  and  Gaea  sprang  the  three  Mcerae,  or  Fates, 
the  three  Cent i manes,  and  the  three  Cycldpes :  these  latter 
were  cast  by  Uranos  into  Tartarus,  under  the  foreboding  that 
they  would  rob  him  of  his  dominion.  In  revenge  for  this 
maltreatment  of  her  sons,  Gaea  produced  of  herself  the  four- 
teen Titans,  seven  male  and  seven  female :  the  former  were 
Koeos,  Krios,  Phorkys,  Kronos,  Oceanus,  Hyperidn,  and 
lapetos  ;  the  latter  were  Themis,  Tethys,  Mndmosyn^,  Theia, 
Di6n6,  Phcebd,  and  Rhea.*  They  received  the  name  of  Titans 
because  they  avenged  upon  Uranos  the  expulsion  of  their 
elder  brothers.  Six  of  the  Titans,  headed  by  Kronos,  the 
most  powerful  of  them  all,  conspiring  against  Uranos,  castrated 
and  dethroned  him :  Oceanus  alone  stood  aloof  and  took  no 
part  in  the  aggression.     Kronos  assumed  the  government, 


•  Hesiod,  Theogon.  i6i — 

Tcvfr  yuiya  lf>inayo¥t  &C> 

See  the  extract  from  the  old  poem 


The  first  few  lines  of  the  Orphic 
Argonautica  contain  a  brief  summary  of 
the  chief  points  of  the  Theogony. 

•  See  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  472-476, 


Phordnis  ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  II29;  I  490-500,    M^ty  mripfia   ^ftovra  $€mp 


and  Strabo,  x.  p.  472. 

*  See  the  scanty  fragments  of  the 
Orphic  theogony  in  Hermann's  edition 
of  the  Orphica,  pp.  448,  504,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  and  piece  to- 
gether, even  with  the  aid  of  Lobeck's 
elaborate  examination  (Aglaophamus, 
p.  470,  &C.).  The  passages  are  chiefly 
preserved  by  Produs  and  the  later 
Platonists,  who  seem  to  entangle  them 
almost    inextricably    with    their    own 


philosophical  ideas.  '  xv.  p.  64* 


KAvrby  *Hpuctw€uop ;  again,  O^Avf  ical 
y€¥4rt0p  Kpar€phs  6cbs  *HpiK4watot,  Com- 
pare Lactant  iv.  8, 4 ;  Suidas,  v.  ^dr^s  z 
Athenagoras,  xx.  2^ ;  Diod6r.  L  27. 

This  egg  figures,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  cosmogony  set  forth  by 
the  Birds,  Aristophan.  Av.  695.  Nyx 
gives  birth  to  an  egg,  out  of  which 
steps  the  golden  £r6s ;  firom  £r6s  and 
Chaos  spring  the  race  of  birds. 

*  Lobeck,  Ag.  p.  504.     Athenagor. 
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and  fbeed  his  seat  on  Olympus ;  while  Oceanus  remained 
apart,  master  of  his  own  divine  stream,*  The  reign  of  Kronos 
was  a  period  of  tranquillity  and  happiness,  as  well  as  of  extra- 
ordinary longevity  and  vigour. 

Kronos  and  Rhea  gave  birth  to  Zeus  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  concealment  and  escape  of  the  infant  Zeus,  and 
the  swallowing  of  the  stone  by  Kronos,  are  given  in  the 
Orphic  Theogony  substantially  in  the  same  manner  zcmand 
as  by  Hesiod,  only  in  a  style  less  simple  and  more  ^^****°^ 
mysticised  Zeus  is  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Nyx,  the  seat 
of  Phands  himself,  along  with  Eid^  and  Adrasteia,  who  nurse 
and  preserve  hiin,  while  the  armed  dance  and  sonorous  instru- 
ments of  the  Kurfitfis  prevent  his  infant  cries  from  reaching 
the  ears  of  Kronos.  When  grown  up,  he  lays  a  snare  for  hi^ 
father,  intoxicates  him  with  honey,  and,  having  surprised  him 
in  the  depth  of  sleep,  enchains  and  castrates  him.'^  Thui? 
exalted  to  the  supreme  mastery,  he  swallowed  and  absorbed 
into  himself  M6tis,  or  Phan£s,  with  all  the  pre-existing  elements 
of  things,  and  then  generated  all  things  anew  out  of  his  own 
being  and  conformably  to  his  own  divine  ideas.'  So  scanty 
are  the  remains  of  this  system,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  trace 
individually  the  gods  and  goddesses  sprung  from  Zeus  beyond 
Apollo,  Dionysos,  and  Persephonfi — the  latter  being  con^ 
founded  with  Artemis  and  Hekatfi. . 

But  there  is  one  new  personage  begotten  by  Zeus,  who 
stands  pre-eminently  marked  in  the  Orphic  Theogony,  and 


J  Lobcck.  Ag.  p.  507.  Plato,  Ti- 
mams,  p.  41.  In  the  Aior^ov  rp6^i 
of  iEschylus,  the  old  attendants  of  tiie 
god  Dionysos  were  said  to  have  been 
cat  up  and  boiled  in  a  caldron,  and 
rendered  again  young,  by  Medeia. 
Pherecyd^  and  Simonid6s  said  that 
Jasdn  himself  had  been  so  dealt  with. 
SchoL  Aristoph.  Equit  1321. 

«  Lobeck,  p.  514-  Porphyry,  de 
AntTO  Njrmphanim,  c.  16,  ffntrl  ykp 
vop*  'Opf«i  i  Vh^f  rf  Alt  ^ortBepJtmi 
rbr  Siik  rov  fUxjros  HXoVi 

'^yetffur  fM^iiorra  fM^iffV^AM^  4p«J3df<^y,    * 


Compare  Timsens  ap.  SchoL  Apoll. 
Rhod.  IV.  983. 
•  The  CaUposis  of  Phan6s  by  Zeus  is 

VOU  L 


one  of  the  most  memorable  points  of 
the  Orphic  Theogony.  Lobeck,  p.  519  ; 
also  Fragm.  vi.  p.  456  of  Hermann's 
Oiphica. 

From  this  absorption  and  subsequent 
reproduction  of  all  things  by  Zeus, 
flowed  the  magnificent  string  of  Orphic 
predicates  about  him, — 

Z«^  ifX^,  Zci^  lUvoot  Ai^  V  ht.  itAtna 
TrfnwtT«t,— 

an  allusion  to  which  is  traceable  even 
in  Pl^to,  de  Legg.  iv.  p.  715.  Plutarch, 
de  Defectu  Orwul.  T.  ix.  p.  379,  c  48. 
Diod6ru8  (L  11)  is  the  most  ancient 
writer  remaining  to  us  who  mentions 
the  name  of  Plmn^  in  a  line  cited  as 
proceeding  from  Orpheus;  wherein, 
nowever,  Plum6s  is  identified  with 
Dionysos.  Compare  Macrobius,  Satur- 
nal.  i.  18. 
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whose  adventures  constitute  one  of  its  peculiar  features. 
Zagreus,  "the  homed  child/'  is  the  son  of  Zeus  by 
his  own  daughter  Persephone :  he  is  the  favourite 
of  his  father,  a  child  of  magnificent  promise^  and  predestined^ 
if  he  g^ow  up,  to  succeed  to  supreme  dominion,  as  well  as  to 
the  handling  of  the  thunderbolt  He  is  seated,  whilst  an 
infant,  on  the  throne  beside  Zeus,  guarded  by  Apollo  and  the 
Kurfit^s.  But  the  jealous  H6r6  intercepts  his  career,  and 
incites  the  Titans  against  him,  who,  having  first  smeared  their 
faces  vnth  plaster,  approach  him  on  the  throne,  tempt  his 
childish  fancy  with  pla}rthings,  and  kill  him  with  a  sword 
while  he  is  contemplating  his  face  in  a  mirror.  They  then  cut 
up  his  body  and  boil  it  in  a  caldron,  leaving  only  the  heart, 
which  is  picked  up  by  Ath6n6  and  carried  to  Zeus,  who  in  his 
wrath  strikes  down  the  Titans  with  thunder  into  Tartarus ; 
whilst  Apollo  is  directed  to  collect  the  remains  of  Zagreus 
and  bury  them  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  heart  is 
given  to  Semelfi,  and  Zagreus  is  bom  again  from  her  under 
the  form  of  Dionysos.* 


^  About  the  tale  of  Zagreus,  see 
Lobeck,  p.  J52,  sg^.  Nonnus  in  lus 
Dionysiaca  has  given  many  details 
about  it: — 

Zttyp^  yciMift^  Kiftottf  fip4^,  &c  (vi.  964.) 

Clemens  Alexandrin.  Admonit  ad 
Gait  p.  II,  12,  Sylb.  The  story  was 
treated  both  by  Kallimachus  and  by 
Enphoridn,  £tymolo£.  Magn.  v.  Zayp^hs, 
Schol.  Lycophr.  208.  In  the  old  epic 
poem  Alkmaednis  or  Epigoni,  Zagreus 
Ltamname of  Had£s.  ^  Fi^.  4, 
p.  7,  ed.  DUntzer.  Respecting  the 
Orphic  Theogony  generally,  Brandis 
(H!andbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Grie- 
chisch-Romisch.  PhUosophie,  c.  xvii., 
xviiL),  K.  O.  Muller  (Prolegg.  MythoL 
PP'  379'39^)>  ^^^  Zoega,  (Abhandlun- 
gen,  V.  pp.  211-263)  may  be  consulted 
with  muoi  advantage.  Brandis  regards 
this  Theogony  as  considerably  older  than 
the  first  lomc  philosophy,  which  is  a 
higher  antiquity  than  appears  probable : 
some  of  the  ideas  wmch  it  contains, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  Orphic 
eg^,  indicate  a  departure  from  the 
stnnfi;  of  purely  personal  generations 
which  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  exdu- 
sively  recount,  and  a  resort  to  something 
like  physical  analogies.  On  the  whole, 
we  cannot  reasonably  dium  for  it  more 


than  half  a  century  above  the  age  of 
Onomakritus.  The  Theogony  of  Phere- 
kyd&  of  Syros  seems  to  have  borne 
some  anal(^  to  the  Orphic.  See 
Diogen.  La^  i.  119,  Sturz.  Fragm. 
Pherekyd.  §  5-6,  Brandis,  Handbuch, 
ut  sup,  c.  xxiL  Pherekyd^  partiaUy 
deviated  from  the  mjrthical  track  or 
personal  successions  set  forth  by  Hesiod. 
CTcl  oT  Tff  fi9fnyfi4wot  ain-Ar  icat  r^ 
fiil  fiv$ iKws  iwama  \4y€iy,  otov^^€p^ 
icu8i}s  ical  tr^pol  riyc$,  &c.  (AristoL 
Metaphys.  N.  p.  501,  ed.  Brandis.) 
Porphyrius,  de  Antro  Njrmphar.  c  31, 
ical  rov  'Xvplov  *€p9K69ov  fjofxohs  xcd 
$6$povs  Kol  i»frpa  jcoi  B^pas  icai  ir^Xar 
X,4yoPTos,   jcol   M  rnir«tw  ahurrofi^wov 

&C.  Eud6mus  the  Peripatetic,  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  had  drawn  up  an  account  of 
the  Orphic  Theogony  as  well  as  of  the 
doctrines  of  Pherekydes,  Akusilaus  and 
others,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Platonists  of  the  fourth  century, 
though  it  is  now  lost  The  extracts 
which  we  find  seem  all  to  countenance 
the  belief  that  the  Hesiodic  Theogony 
formed  the  basis  upon  which  they 
worked.  See  about  Akusilaus,  Plato, 
Sympos.  p.  178;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p. 
629. 
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Such  is  the  tissue  of  violent  fancies  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  the  Orphic  Thec^ony,  and  read  as  such,  it  appears, 
by  Plato,  Isokrat^  and  Aristotle.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
based  upon  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  but,  according  to  the 
general  expansive  tendency  of  Grecian  l^end,  much  new 
matter  is  added:  Zeus  has  in  Homer  one  predecessor,  in 
Hesiod  two,  and  in  Orpheus  four. 

The  Hesiodic  Thec^ony,  though  later  in  date  than  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  was  coeval  with  the  earliest  period  of  what  may 
be  called  Grecian  history,  and  certainly  of  an  age  earlier  than 
700  RC  It  appears  to  have  been  widely  circulated 
in  Greece,  and  being  at  once  ancient  and  short,  the  or  hS^ 
general  public  consulted  it  as  their  principal  source 
of  information  respecting  divine  antiquity.  The  Orphic  The- 
ogony  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and  contains  the  Hesiodic  ideas 
and  persons,  enlarged  and  mystically  disguised  Its  vein  of 
invention  was  less  popular,  adapted  more  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  sect  specially  prepared  than  to  the  taste  of  a  casual 
audience.  And  it  appears  accordingly  to  have  obtained  cur- 
rency chiefly  among  purely  speculative  men.*  Among  the 
majority  of  these  latter,  however,  it  acquired  greater  venera- 
tion, and  above  all  was  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity 
Aan  the  Hesiodic  The  belief  in  its  superior  antiquity  (dis- 
allowed by  Herodotus,  and  seemingly  also  by  Aristotle  ^,  as 
well  as  the  respect  for  its  contents^  increased  during  the  Alex- 
andrine age  and  through  the  declining  centuries  of  Paganism, 
reaching  its  maximum  among  the  New-Platonists  of  the  third 


*  The  Orphic  Theogony  is  never  cited 
in  the  ample  Scholia  on  Homer,  though 
Hesiod  is  often  alluded  to.  (See  Ix>- 
bedc,  Agiaoph.  p.  540.)  Nor  can  it 
have  been  present  to  the  minds  of 
Xenophan^  and  Herakleitos,  as  repre- 
senting any  widely  diffused  Grecian 
behef :  the  former,  who  so  severely  con- 
demned Homer  and  Hesiod,  would 
have  found  Orpheus  much  more  deserv- 
ing of  his  censure :  and  the  latter  could 
hardly  have  omitted  Orpheus  from  his 
memorable  denunciation : — noXufioBlii 
9U9  oh  tiJUamC  'Hffioiw  yhp  hy  M^a|ff 
nl  UvOay6piiWf  oXris  9h  Uwo^dwtd  re 
ml  'EanrraW.  Diog.  Laer.  ix.  I.  Iso- 
krat^s  treats  Orpheus  as  the  most  cen- 
surable of  all  tne  poets.  See  Bnsiris, 
p.  229 ;  iL  p.  300,  Bekk.    The  Theo- 


gony <^  Orpheus,  as  conceived  by 
ApoUonius  Rhodius  (i.  5G4)  in  the  third 
century,  B.C.,  and  by  Nigidins  in  the 
first  century  B.C.  (Servius  ad  Virgil. 
Edog.  iv.  10),  seems  to  have  been  on  a 
more  contracted  scale  than  that  which 
is  given  in  the  text  But  neither  of 
them  notice  the  tale  of  Zagreus,  which 
we  know  to  be  as  old  as  Oromakritus. 

'  This  opinion  of  Herodotus  is  im- 
pUed  in  tli^  remarkable  passage  about 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  ii.  53,  though  he 
never  once  names  Orpheus— only  allud- 
ing once  to  "Orphic  ceremonies,*'  ii. 
81.  He  speaks  more  than  once  of  the 
prophecies  of  Musseus.  Aristotle  denied 
the  past  existence  and  reality  of  Or- 
pheus.   See  Cicero  de  Nat  Deor.  i.  38. 
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and  fourth  century  after  Christ  Both  the  Christian  assailants^ 
as  well  as  the  defenders  of  paganism,  treated  it  as  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable  summary  of  the  Grecian  faith.  Orpheus 
is  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  harper  and  companion  of  the 
Argonautic  maritime  heroes  :  Orpheus  and  Musaeus,  as  well  as 
Pamphos  and  016n,  the  great  supposed  authors  of  thec^nic, 
mystical,  oracular,  and  prophetic  verses  and  hymns^  were 
generally  considered  by  literary  Greeks  as  older  than  either 
Hesiod  or  Homer.^  And  such  was  also  the  common  opinion 
of  modern  scholars  until  a  period  comparatively  recent  But 
it  has  now  been  shown,  on  sufficient  ground,  that  the  composi- 
tions which  passed  under  these  names  emanate  for  the  most 
part  from  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  age,  and  subsequent  to  the 
Christian  aera ;  and  that  even  the  earliest  among  them,  which 
served  as  the  stock  on^which  the  latter  additions  were  engrafted, 
belong  to  a  period  far  more  recent  than  Hesiod  :  probably  to 
the  century  preceding  Onomakritus  (b.c.  610-510).  It  seems, 
however,  certain  that  both  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  were  names 
of  established  reputation  at  the  time  when  Onomakritus 
flourished ;  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Pausanias  that  the 
latter  was  himself  the  author  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
characteristic  mythe  of  the  Orphic  Theogony — ^the  discerption 
of  Zagreus  by  the  Titans,  and  his  resurrection  as  Dionysos.* 

The  names  of  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  (as  well  as  that  of 
Pythagoras,'  looking  at  one  side  of  his  character)  represent 


'  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  177.  Plato  seems 
to  consider  Orpheus  as  more  ancient 
than  Homer.  Compare  Theaetet.  p. 
179 ;  Cratylus,  p.  402 ;  De  Republ.  li. 
p.  364.  The  order  in  which  Aristo- 
phuies  (and  Hippias  of  Elis,  ap.  Clem. 
Alex.  Str.  vi.  p.  624)  mentions  them 
indicates  the  same  view,  Ranae,  1030. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  later  chro- 
nologers,  among  whom  the  belief  in  the 
antiquity  of  Orpheus  was  universal ;  he 
was  commonly  described  as  son  of  the 
Muse  Calliop6.  Androtidn  seems  to 
have  denied  that  he  was  a  Thracian, 
regarding  the  Thracians  as  incurably 
stupid  and  illiterate.  Androti6n, 
Fragm.  36,  ed.  Didot  Ephorus  treated 
him  as  having  been  a  pupil  of  the 
Idsean  Dactyls  of  Phrygia  (see  Diod6r. 
v.  64),  and  as  having  learnt  from  them 
his  r^Xrrks  and  ftwrHipta,  which  he  was 
tlie  first  to  introduce  into  Greece.    The 


earliest  mention  which  we  find  of  Or- 
pheus, is  that  of  the  poet  Ibycus  (about 
B.C  530),  6yoftdK\tnow  '0/>^y.  Ibyci 
Fragm.  9,  p.  341,  ed.  Schneidewin. 

*  Pausan.  viii.  37,  3.  Tiraros  di 
wpinoy  4s  woirjcrw  iirfyoytp  ^OfiiipoSf 
Btobs  cTyoi  cripas  6rb  r^  icaXovfihy  Tap- 
rdp^'  Kol  iffrw  4p  *Hpas  ZpK^  ra  mf 
wapa  9h  *0^4pov  *OvofiducptroSf  wapaXafiitw 
r»y  Tirdytty  rh  6rofia,  Ato>{Kr^  re  <rvr^ 
OrjKfP  BpyuLf  kaU  cTyai  robs  Ttroraf  r^ 
Atoyicr^  r»r  waBrifidrttp  hroiiiffw  ixbrovp' 
yo6t.  Both  the  date,  the  character, 
and  the  function  of  Onomakritus  are 
distinctly  m^ked  by  Herodotus,  vii.  6. 

•  Herodotus  believed  in  the  deriva- 
tion both  of  the  Orphic  and  Pythago- 
rean regulations  from  Egypt — bfjtoXo' 
y4ov<rt  JH  ravra  roitri  *Op^iKOifn  icaXco- 
fi4ronn  ical  B«urxuco(<ri»  iovtri  9k  A^ymr- 
riouri  (ii.  81).  He  knows  the  names  of 
those  Greeks  who  have  borrowed  from 
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facts  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  mind — ^the 
gradual  influx  of  Thracian,  Phrygian  and  Egyptian  influence  of 
religious  ceremonies  and  feelings,  and  the  increasing  ^^^ 
diffusion  of  special  mysteries/  schemes  for  religious  ^^^•**«- 
purification,  and  orgies  (I  venture  to  anglicise  the  Greek  word, 
which  contains  in  its  original  meaning  no  implication  of  the 
ideas  of  excess  to  which  it  was  afterwards  diverted),  in  honour 
of  some  particular  god— distinct  both  from  the  public  solemni- 
ties and  from  the  gentile  solemnities  of  primitive  Greece,— 
celebrated  apart  from  the  citizens  generally,  and  approachable 
only  through  a  certain  course  of  preparation  and  initiation — 
sometimes  even  forbidden  to  be  talked  of  in  the  presence  of 
the  uninitiated,  under  the  severest  threats  of  divine  judge- 
ment Occasionally  such  voluntary  combinations  assumed  the 
form  of  permanent  brotherhoods,  tx>und  together  by  periodical 
solemnities  as  well  as  by  vows  of  an  ascetic  character.  Thus 
the  Orphic  life  (as  it  was  called),  or  r^ulation  of  the  Orphic 
brotherhood,  among  other  injunctions,  partly  arbitrary  and 
partly  abstinent,  forbade  animal  food  universally,  and,  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  the  use  of  woollen  clothing.*  The  great  reli- 
gious and  political  fraternity  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  acted 
so  powerfully  on  the  condition  of  the  Italian  cities,  was  one 
of  the  many  manifestations  of  this  general  tendency,  which 
stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  simple,  open-hearted,  and 
demonstrative  worship  of  the  Homeric  Greeks. 

Festivals  at  seed-time  and  harvest — at  the  vintage  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  wine — ^were  doubtless  coeval  with  the 
earliest  habits  of  the  Greeks ;  the  latter  being  a  period  of  un- 


Egypt  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsy- 
chofiis,  bat  he  will  not  mention  them 
fa.  123) :  he  can  hardly  allude  to  any 
one  bat  the  Pythagoreans,  many  of 
whom  he  probably  laiew  in  Italy.  See 
the  corioas  extract  firom  Xenophan^s 
reelecting  the  doctrine  of  P]rthagoras, 
Diogen.  Laert  viiL  37 :  and  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Silli  of  Timdn,  nv$ay6pa9 
M  yolfTos  iaroKklrayr*  M  96^09,  &c 
Compare  Porphyr.  in  Vit  Pyth.  c  41. 
*■  AiistophfUL  Ran.  1030— 

MovvtMoc  t^,  iiaxiamt  ft  iitfowr  col  ifpaMpavt* 

TtirliJbiM  Jt\ 
IKTMOOf  «, 

O|ii|poi 


'A«^  rov  rjfiifr  jcol  icAiot  S^w,  vAl^ 


$  in 


The  same  general  contrast  is  to  be 
found  in  Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  316 ;  the 
opinion  of  Pansanias,  iz.  30,  4.  The 
poems  of  Musaeus  seem  to  have  borne 
considerable  analogy  to  the  Melampodia 
ascribed  to  Hesiod  (see  Clemen.  Alex. 
Str.  vi.  p.  628) ;  and  healing  charms 
are  ascribed  to  Orpheus  as  well  as  to 
Musaeus.  See  Eurip.  Alcestis,  986. 
'  Herod.  iL  81 ;  Euripid.  Hippol. 
957,  and  the  curious  fragment  of  the 
lost  KfniT€s  of  Eurioides.  Op^ucoi  fiiot, 
Plato,  Legg.  yil  782. 
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usual  joviality.  Yet  in  the  Homeric  poems,  Dionysos  and 
D^m^tfer,  the  patrons  of  the  vineyard  and  the  corn- 
regard  to  the  field,  are  seldom  mentioned,  and  decidedly  occupy 
D&naterand  little  placc  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet  as  compared 

onysos.  ^.^  ^^^  other  gods :  nor  are  they  of  any  conspicu- 
ous importance  even  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogony.  But  during 
the  interval  between  Hesiod  and  Onomakritus,  the  revolution 
in  the  religious  mind  of  Greece  was  such  as  to  place  both  these 
deities  in  the  front  rank.  According  to  the  Orphic  doctrine, 
Zagreus,  son  of  Persephon6,  is  destined  to  be  the  successor  of 
Zeus ;  and  although  the  violence  of  the  Titans  intercepts  this 
lot,  yet  even  when  he  rises  again  from  his  discerption  under 
the  name  of  Dionysos,  he  is  the  colleague  and  co-equal  of  his 
divine  father. 

This  remarkable  change,  occurring  as  it  did  during  the  sixth 
and  a  part  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  aera, 
may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  communication  with  Egypt 
(which  only  became  fully  open  to  the  Greeks  about  B,C.  660), 
as  well  as  with  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia.  From  hence  new 
religious  ideas  and  feelings  were  introduced,  which  chiefly 
attached  themselves  to  the  characters  of  Dionysos  and  D6- 
mfit^r.  The  Greeks  identified  these  two  deities  with  the  great 
Egyptian  Osiris  and  Isis,  so  that  what  was  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  two  latter  naturally  fell  to  their 
equivalents  in  the  Grecian  system.^  Moreover  the  worship  of 
Dionysos  (under  what  name  cannot  be  certainly  made  out) 
was  indigenous  in  Thrace,*  as  that  of  the  Great  Mother  was  in 
Phrygia,  and  in  Lydia — together  with  those  violent  ecstasies 
and  manifestations  of  temporary  frenzy,  and  that  clashing  of 
noisy  instruments  which  we  find  afterwards  characterizing  it 
in  Greece.  The  great  masters  of  the  pipe^ — as  well  as  the 
dithyramb,^  and  indeed  the  whole  musical  system  appropriated 


•  Aristotle,  Polit  viiL  7,  9.  Tltura 
y^  B^X*^  "^^  ira<ra  if  romlnri  Kbniins 
fAoKurra  rHv  hpy6v9»v  iffrlw  iw  rots  abKoir 
r&v  ^  kpftovlvr  ir  ro7s  ^pvyurrl  /UK^ffi 
\afsfidy€i  ravra  rh  wp4wo¥,  otow  6  9i9^ 
ptififios  9ote€i  6iAo\oyovfi4pc0S  cTmu  ^p^ 
ytop,    Eurip.  Bacch.  58 — 

Plutarch,  El  in  Delph.  c  9  ;  Philochor. 
p.'  128-154)  is  instructive  respecting  I  Fr.  21,  ed.  Didot,  p.  389.  The  com- 
th^  Phrygian  religion.  I  plete  and  intinxate  manner  in  which 


*  Herodot.  il  42,  59,  144. 

'  Herodot  v.  7,  vii.  ill  ;  Eurip. 
Hecub.  1249,  and  Rhesus,  969,  and  the 
Prologue  to  the  Bacchae ;  Strabo,  x«  p. 
470 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Aves,  874 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  1069 ;  Har- 
pokrat  V.  'Xdfioii  Photius,  Ehoi  ^afioi. 
The  "  Lydiaca"  of  Th.  Menke  (Berlin, 
1843)  traces  the  early  connexion  between 
the  religion  of  Dionjrsos  and  that  of 
Cybeia,  c  6,  7.  Hoeckh*s  KrSta  (vol.  i. 
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to  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  which  contrasted  so  pointedly  with 
the  quiet  solemnity  of  the  Paean  addressed  to  Apollo— were 
all  originally  Phrygian. 

From  all  these  various  countries,  novelties,  unknown  to  the 
Homeric  men,  found  their  way  into  the  Grecian  worship :  and 
there  is  one  amongst  them  which  deserves  to  be  specially 
noticed,  because  it  marks  the  generation  of  the  new  class  of 
ideas  in  their  theology.  Homer  mentions  many  persons  guilty 
of  private  or  involuntary  homicide,  and  compelled  either  to  g^ 
into  exile  or  to  make  pecuniary  satisfaction ;  but  he 
never  once  describes  any  of  them  to  have  either  re-  JS'^^Se 
ceived  or  required  purification  for  the  crime.*  Now  SSSST*  *** 
in  the  times  subsequent  to  Homer,  purification  for 
homicide  comes  to  be  considered  as  indispensable :  the  guilty 
person  is  r^arded  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  man  or  the  worship 
of  the  gods  until  he  has  received  it,  and  special  ceremonies  are 
prescribed  whereby  it  is  to  be  administered.  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  the  ceremony  of  purification  was  the  same  among  the 
Lydians  and  among  the  Greeks :'  we  know  that  it  formed  no 
part  of  the  early  religion  of  the  latter,  and  we  may  perhaps 
reasonably  suspect  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  former. 
The  oldest  instance  known  to  us  of  expiation  for  homicide 
was  contained  in  the  epic  poem  of  the  Milesian  Arktinus,' 
wherein  Achillas  is  purified  by  Odysseus  for  the  murder  of 


Euripides  identifies  the  Bacchic  rites  of 
Dionysos  with  the  Phrygian  ceremonies 
in  honour  of  the  Great  Mother  is 
Teiy  remarkable.  The  fine  description 
given  by  Lucretins  (iL  600-640)  of  the 
Fhrygian  worship  is  much  enfeebled  by 
his  unsatisfactory  allegorizing. 

'  SchoL  ad  Iliad.  xL  6^^—ch  8t&  rh, 

TM  *09vc«rws  fi€l(t$w  S4<rTopost  ical  wop* 
'Oft^ip^  ohic  dtiaiuv  ^w4a  tiaBaip6fi*wo¥, 
iAX*  hrririi^rra  fj  ^vyaiw6fA*Pow,  The 
examples  are  numerous,  and  are  found 
boA  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odjrssey. 
Ihad,  ii  66^  {TTfpolemos) ;  xiiL  697 
{MedSn) ;  xm.  574  {£^g^gieus) ;  xziii.  99 
{Pa/roJklas) ;  Odyss.  xr.  224  {Tkofify- 
mews) ;  xiy.  3S0  (an  ^iotian).^  Nor 
does  the  interestinj?  mjrthe  respecting 
the  functions  of  Ate  and  the  litse  har- 
monise with  the  subsequent  doctrine 
about  the  necessity  ot  purification. 
(Biad,  ix.  498.) 


*  Herodot  1 35— 4f<rTi  9i  irapcnrXfio'di  ^ 
icdBapcrts  roifft  AvSoitn  Kcd  rouri*EWficri, 
One  remarkable  proof^  amongst  many, 
of  the  deep  hold  which  this  idea  took  of 
die  greatest  minds  in  Greece,  that 
serious  mischief  would  fall  upon  the 
community  if  family  quarrels  or  homi- 
cide remamed  without  religious  expia- 
tion, is  to  be  found  in  the  objections 
which  Aristotle  urges  against  the  com- 
munitir  of  women  proposed  in  the  Pla- 
tonic Republic  It  could  not  be  known 
what  individuals  stood  in  the  relation  of 
fiither,  son,  or  brother:  if^  therefore, 
wrong  or  murder  of  kindred  should  take 
place,  the  appropriate  religious  atone- 
ments (a/  wofit(6fitvai  X^o'cis)  could  not 
be  applied  and  the  crime  would  go  un- 
expiated.  (Aristot  Polit  iL  i,  14. 
Compare  Thucyd.  i.  125-128.) 

•  See  the  Fragm.  of  the  iEthiopis  of 
Arktinus,  in  Diintser's  Collection,  p. 
16. 
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Thersites:  several  others  occurred, in  the  later  or  Hesiodic 
epic — H^rakl^,  Pfileus,  Bellerophdn,  Alkmaedn,  Amphiktydn, 
Pcemander,  Triopas, — from  whence  they  probably  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  logographers  to  ApoUoddrus,  Dio- 
ddrus,  and  others.^  The  purification  of  the  murderer  was 
originally  operated,  not  by  the  hands  of  any  priest  or  specially 
sanctified  man,  but  by  those  of  a  chief  or  king,  who  goes 
through  the  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  manner  recounted 
by  Herodotus  in  his  pathetic  narrative  respecting  Croesus  and 
Adrastus. 

The  idea  of  a  special  taint  of  crime,  and  of  the  necessity  as 

New  and  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  Sufficiency  of  prescribed  religious  cere- 
pccuiiar  re-  monics  as  a  means  of  removing  it,  appears  thus  to 
have  got  footing  in  Grecian  practice  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Homer.  The  peculiar  rites  or  orgies,  composed  or  put 
together  by  Onomakritus,  Methapus,'  and  other  men  of  more 
than  the  ordinary  piety,  were  founded  upon  a  similar  mode  of 
thinking  and  adapted  to  the  same  mental  exigencies.  They 
were  voluntarily  religious  manifestations,  superinduced  upon 
the  old  public  sacrifices  of  the  king  or  chiefs  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  society,  and  of  the  father  on  his  own  family  hearth. 
They  marked  out  the  details  of  divine  service  proper  to  appease 
or  gratify  the  god  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  to  pro- 
cure for  the  believers  who  went  through  them  his  blessings  and 
protection  here  or  hereafter — the  exact  performance  of  the 
divine  service  in  all  its  specialty  was  held  necessary,  and  thus 
the  priests  or  Hierophants,  who  alone  were  familiar  with  the 
ritual,  acquired  a  commanding  position.^  Generally  speaking, 
these  peculiar  orgies  obtained  their  admission  and  their  in- 
fluence at  periods  of  distress,  disease,  public  calamity  and 


*  The  references  for  this  are  collected 
in  Lobeck's  Aglaophamos.  Epimetr. 
ii.  ad  Orphica,  p.  908. 

•  Pausanias  (iv.  I,  $)— -fi€T€icrf<r^7?a'« 
yiip  Kol  M4emros  rris  rtKenis  (the  Eleu- 
sinian  Orgies,  carried  by  Kaukon  from 
Eleusis  into  Mess^nia),  iffrir  1  *0  H 
M46mros  yivos  /thf  ^r  *AOfiweuo$,  t«X€T^i 

Again,  viii.  37,  3,  Onomakritus  Aioric^ 
<r  vy40rjK€¥  opyta,  &c  This  is  another 
expression  designating  the  same  idea  as 
the  Rhesus  of  Euripides,  944— 


•  TelinSs,  the  ancestor  of  the  Sjrra- 
cusan  despot  Gel6,  acquired  great 
political  power  as  possessing  t&  IpS  rmv 
X^ovitav  0€wy  (Herodot  vii.  153) ;  he  and 
his  family  became  hereditary  Hiero- 
phants of  these  ceremonies.  How 
T61in6s  acquired  the  /^,  Herodotus 
cannot  say— -59cv  9k  ahrh  lfXo^«,  fj  abrhs 
iicrfiffaro,  rovro  ottte  fx*  •^'■■«*-  Prob- 
ably fhere  was  a  traditional  l^end,  not 
inferior  in  sanctity  to  that  of  Eleusis, 
tracing  them  to  the  gift  of  D^m^t^r  her- 
self. 
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danger^  or  rel^ons  terror  and  despondency,  which  appear  to 
have  been  but  too  frequent  in  their  occurrence. 

The  minds  of  men  were  prone  to  the  belief  that  what  they 
were  suffering  arose  from  the  displeasure  of  some  of  circulated 
the  gods,  and  as  they  found  that  the  ordinary  sacri-  tem'SS 
fices  and  worship  were  insufficient  for  their  protec-  ^^Sfe— 
tion,  so  they  grasped  at  new  suggestions  proposed  to  ^'^^ 
them  with  the  view  of  r^faining  the  divine  favour.*  Such 
suggestions  were  more  usually  copied,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  the  religious  rites  of  some  foreign  locality,  or  from 
some  other  portion  of  the  Hellenic  world ;  and  in  this  manner 
many  new  sects  or  voluntary  religious  fraternities,  promising 
to  relieve  the  troubled  conscience  and  to  reconcile  the  sick  or 
suffering  with  the  offended  gods,  acquired  permanent  estab- 
lishment as  well  as  considerable  influence.  They  were  gene- 
rally imder  the  superintendence  of  hereditary  families  of  priests, 
who  imparted  the  rites  of  confirmation  and  purification  to 
communicants  generally ;  no  one  who  went  through  the  pre- 
scribed ceremonies  being  excluded  In  many  cases  such 
ceremonies  fell  into  the  hands  of  jugglers,  who  volunteered 
their  services  to  wealthy  men,  and  degraded  their  profession 
as  well  by  obtrusive  venality  as  by  extravagant  promises.' 
Sometimes  the  price  was  lowered  to  bring  them  within  reach 
of  the  poor  and  even  of  slaves.  But  the  wide  diffusion,  and 
the  number  of  voluntary  communicants  of  these  solemnities, 
proves  how  much  they  fell  in  with  the  feeling  of  the  time  and 
how  much  respect  they  enjoyed — a  respect  which  the  more 
conspicuous  establishments,  such  as  Eleusis  and  Samothrace^ 
maintained  for  several  centuries.  And  the  visit  of  Eptmenid^s, 
the  Kretan  Epimenid^s  to  Athens — in  the  time  of  bJom. 


'  See  Josephus  cont  Apidn.  iL  c.  35 ; 
Hesych.  Ocol  |^rioi ;  Straoo,  x.  p.  471  ; 
Phtarch,  IIcpl  Acio'iSoi^r.  c  iiL  p.  166 ; 
c  Yii  p.  167. 

*  Plato,  RepnbL  iL  p.  364 ;  Demo- 
sthen.  de  Coront,  c.  79,  p.  313.  The 
9€tffiialttmv  of  Theophnistus  cannot  be 
comfortable  without  receiving  the  Or- 
phic communion  monthly  nrom  the 
Orpheotelestfle  (Theophr.  Char.  xvi.). 
Compare  Plutarch,  nc/4  rov  fiif  xp^ 
infurpa,  &c,  c.  25,  p.  400.  The  comic 
vriter  Phiynichos  indicates  the  existence 
of  these  rites  of  religious  excitement,  at 


Athens,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
See  the  short  fira^ment  of  his  Kp6wQSf 
ap.  SchoL  Aristofm.  Aves,  989— 

'Ai^p  xopcifoi,  col  rd  rov  0tw  KoXm* 
BotfAci  Aiovn^  fMTo^P^VM*  Kcl  T^fAvora; 

Diopdth^  was  a  xp*r^A^^^70f,  or  col- 
lector and  deliverer  of  prophecies,  whidi 
he  sung  (or  rather,  perhaps,  recited) 
with  solemnity  and  emphasis,  in  public, 
AdTc  iroiovKTCf  j^a/tibs  tdfrol  Ai96tu/ 
f5fiy  Aioirc(9ci  rf  wapofuupofUv^. 
(Ameipdas  ap.  Schol.  Anstophan.  ui 
sup,^  which  illustrates  Thucyd.  li.  21.) 
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Soldn,  at  a  season  of  the  most  serious  disquietude  and  dread 
of  having  offended  the  gods — illustrates  the  tranquillizing  effect 
of  new  orgies  ^  and  rites  of  absolution,  when  enjoined  by  a 
man  standing  high  in  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  reputed  to 
be  the  son  of  a  nymph.  The  supposed  Erythraean  Sibyl,  and 
the  earliest  collection  of  Sibylline  prophecies,*  afterwards  so 
much  multiplied  and  interpolated,  and  referred  (according  to 
Grecian  custom)  to  an  age  even  earlier  than  Homer,  appear 
to  belong  to  a  date  not  long  posterior  to  Epimenid^s.  Other 
oracular  verses,  such  as  those  of  Bakis,  were  treasured  up  in 
Athens  and  other  cities :  the  sixth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera  was  fertile  in  these  kinds  of  religious  manifestations. 
Amongst  the  special  rites  and  orgies  of  the  character  just 
Principal       dcscribed,  those  which  enjoyed   the  greatest   Pan- 

mystenes  of__,,.  .  ''    ^  ,»•  -— 

Greece  Hellenic  reputation  were  attached  to  the  Idaean  Zeus 
in  Krfite,  to  D^m^t^r  at  Eleusis,  to  the  Kabeiri  in  Samothrace, 
and  to  Dionysos  at  Delphi  and  Thebes.'  That  they  were  all 
to  a  great  degree  analogous  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
they  unconsciously  run  together  and  become  confused  in  the 
minds  of  various  authors.  The  ancient  inquirers  themselves 
were  unable  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and  we  must 
be  content  to  submit  to  the  like  ignorance.  But  we  see 
enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the  general  fact,  that  during  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  which  elapsed  between  the  opening  of  Egypt 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  commencement  of  their  struggle  with 
the  Persian  kings,  the  old  religion  was  largely  adulterated  by 
importations  from  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,*  and  Thrace.  The  rites 


'  Plutarch,  Soldn,  c  12;  Diogen. 
Laert  i.  no. 

^  See  Klausen,  ''iEneas  tmd  die 
Penaten:"  his  diapter  on  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
Sibylline  collections  is  among  the  most 
ingenious  of  his  learned  book.  Book  ii. 
pp.  210-240 :  see  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tipyis, 

To  the  same  age  bNclong  the  xp^^f^ 
and  KttBapyLoi  of  Abaris  and  his  mar- 
vellous journey  through  the  air  upon  an 
arrow  (Herodot  iv.  36). 

Epimenid^s  also  composed  KuBaptioX  in 
epic  verse ;  his  ILovp^rrmw  and  Kopvfidrrmw 
y4wtaiSf  and  his  four  thousand  verses 
respecting  Minds  and  Rhadamanthys,  if 
they  had  been  preserved,  would  let  us 
fiilly  into  the  ideas  of  a  religious  mystic 
of  that  age  respecting  the  antiquities  of 


Greece.  (Strabo,  x.  p.  474;  Diogen. 
Laert  i.  10.)  Among  the  poems  as- 
cribed to  Hesiod  were  comprised  not 
only  the  Melampodia,  but  also  ^«i| 
fjuurruch  and  ^|ir)^<rctf  iwl  r4p«urw» 
Pausan.  ix.  31,  4. 

'  Among  other  illustrations  of  this 
general  resemblance,  may  be  counted 
an  epitaph  of  KaUimadius  upon  an 
aged  priestess,  who  passed  from  the 
service  of  DemSt^r  to  that  of  the 
Kabeiri,  then  to  that  of  Cybd^,  having 
the  superintendence  of  many  jronng 
women.  Kallimachus,  Epigram.  43, 
p.  308,  ed.  Ernest 

*  Plutarch  (Defect  OracuL  c.  io»  p. 
415)  treats  these  countries  as  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  the  worship  of  Daemons 
(wholly  or  partiaUy  bad,  and  intenne- 
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grew  to  be  more  furious  and  ecstatic,  exhibiting  the  utmost 
excitement,  bodily  as  well  as  mental :  the  legends  Ecstatic  rites 
became  at  once  more  coarse,  more  tragical,  and  less  ^^aSSJ^ 
pathetic    The  manifestations  of  this  frenzy  were  7«>"5«>»c- 
strongest  among  the  women,  whose  relig^ious  susceptibilities 
were  often  found  extremely  unmanageable,^  and  who  had 
everywhere  congregative  occasional  ceremonies  of  their  own, 
apart  from  the  men — indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  colonists^  espe- 
cially of  the  Asiatic  colonists,  the  women  had  been  originally 
women  of  the  country,  and  as  such  retained  to  a  great  degree 
their  non-Hellenic  manners  and  feelings.^  The  god  Dionysos,' 
whom  the  legends  described  as  clothed  in  feminine  connected 
attire,  and  leading  a  troop  of  frenzied  women,  inspired  Jj*i^i,f 
a  temporary  ecstasy.    Those  who  resisted  the  inspi-  i^"y«)«. 
ration,  being  disposed  to  disobey  his  will,  were  pimished  either 
by  particular  judgments  or  by  mental  terrors ;  while  those 
who  gave  full  loose  to  the  feeling,  in  the  appropriate  season 
and  with  the  received  solemnities,  satisfied  his  exigencies,  and 
believed  themselves  to  have  procured  immunity  from  such 
disquietudes  for  the  future.^    Crowds  of  women,  clothed  with 


£Ate  between  gods  and  men),  and  their 
religious  ceremonies  as  of  a  correspond- 
ing character :  the  Greeks  were  borrow- 
en  from  th«m,  according  to  him,  both 
of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  ceremonies. 

'  Strabo,  viL  p.  297.  •Avarrcf  yiip 
riff  9€iat9ain9wiaf  tipxiyf^'  tKorrtu  rof 

v^MoXourrat  ^f  r^  M  irKiw  BtptartUu 

Plato  (De  Legg.  x.  pp.  909^  910)  takes 
neat  pains  to  restnun  this  tendency  on 
ue  part  of  sick  or  suffering  persons, 
especially  women,  to  intrcxbce  new 
sacred  rites  into  his  dtj. 

'  Herodot  L  146.  The  wives  of  the 
Ionic  original  settlers  at  Miletos  were 
Kirian  women,  whose  husbands  they 
dew. 

The  violences  of  the  Karian  worship 
are  attested  by  what  Herodotus  says  of 
the  Karian  residents  in  £gypt»  at  the 
festival  of  Isis  at  Busiris.  The  Egyp- 
tians at  this  festival  manifested  Sieir 
fieelhig  by  beating  themselves,  the 
Karians  by  catting  their  frices  with 
knives  (ii  61).  Tl^  Kapuc^  funnra  be- 
came proverbial  for  fimenl  wailings 
(Plato,  htgg,  viL  p.  800) :  the  unmea- 
sured effiisions  and  demonstrations  of 


sorrow  for  the  departed,  s<Mnetimes 
accompanied  with  cutting  and  mutila- 
tion scdf-inflicted  by  the  mourner,  was  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  Asiatics  and 
Egyptians  as  compared  with  Greeks. 
Plutarch,  Consolat  ad  ApoUon.  c  22, 
p.  123.  Mournful  feeling  was,  in  Beict, 
a  sort  of  desecration  of  the  genuine  and 
primitive  Grecian  festival,  which  was  a 
season  of  cheerful  harmony  and  social 
enjoyment,  wherein  the  god  was  believed 
to  sympathise  (tiippoa&ri).  See  Xeno- 
phan^  ap.  Aristot  Rhetor.  iL  25; 
Aenophan.  Fragm.  i,  ed.  Schneidewin; 
Theognis,  776;  Plutarch,  De  Superstit 
p.  169.  The  un&vourable  comments  of 
Dionysius  of  Halikamassus,  in  so  fJEur  as 
they  refer  to  the  fiesti^^  of  Greece, 
apply  to  the  foreign  corruptions,  not  to 
the  native  character,  of  Grecian  worship. 
'  The  Lydian  H^rakl^  was  conceived 
and  worshipped  as  a  man  in  female 
attire:  this  idea  occurs  often  in  the 
Asiatic  religions.  Mencke^  Lydiac^ 
c  8.  p.  22.  Ai6pvffot  iffriv  Ka2  $fi\vs. 
Aristid.  Or.  iv.  28;  i^EschyL  Fragm. 
Edoni,  ap.  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  135. 
lloimrhs  6   y^is ;    rls  wdrpa ;    rls  4 

*  Melampos  cures  the  women  (whom 
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fawn-skins  and  bearing  the  sanctified  thyrsus,  flocked  to  the 
solitudes  of  Parnassus,  or  Kithaer6n,  or  Taygetus,  during  the 
consecrated  triennial  period,  passed  the  night  there  with 
torches,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  demonstrations  of 
frantic  excitement,  with  dancing  and  clamorous  invocation  of 
the  god.  They  were  said  to  tear  animals  limb  from  limb,  to 
devour  the  raw  flesh,  and  to  cut  themselves  without  feeling 
the  wound.^  The  men  yielded  to  a  similar  impulse  by  noisy 
revels  in  the  streets,  sounding  the  cymbals  and  tambourine, 
and  carrying  the  image  of  the  god  in  procession.*  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  the  Athenian  women  never  practised 
these  periodical  mountain  excursions,  so  common  among  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks ;  they  had  their  feminine  solenmities  of  the 
Thesmophoria,'  mournful  in  their  character  and  accompanied 
with  fasting,  and  their  separate  congregations  at  the  temples 
of  Aphrodite,  but  without  any  extreme  or  unseemly  demon- 
strations. The  state  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  in  the  city  of 
Athens,  was  celebrated  with  dramatic  entertainments,  and  the 
once  rich  harvest  of  Athenian  tragedy  and  comedy  was  thrown 
up  under  its  auspices.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Kur^tes  in 
Krete,  originally  armed  dances  in  honour  of  the  Idaean  Zeus, 
seem  also  to  have  borrowed  from  Asia  so  much  of  fury,  of 
self-infliction,  and  of  mysticism,  that  they  became  at  last  in- 
extricably confounded  with  the  Phrygian  Korybantes,  or 
worshippers  of  the  Great  Mother ;  though  it  appears   that 


Dionysos  has  struck  mad  for  their 
resistance  to  his  rites),  Tapa\a$ify  robs 
ivyaTotrdrovs  rmv  ytayictp  fitr*  aXaXayftov 
ical  rivos  4v04ov  x^pfias.  Apollodor.  iL 
2f  7.  Compare  Eurip.  Bacch.  861. 
.  Plato  (ligg.  vii.  p.  790)  gives  a 
similar  theory  of  the  healing  effect  of 
the  Korybantic  rites,  which  cured  vague 
and  inexplicable  terrors  of  the  mind  by 
means  of  dancing  and  music  conjoined 
with  religious  ceremonies — al  to  r&y 
Kopvfidyrity  Idfiara  rcAoO<rai  (the  prac- 
titioners were  women),  al  r&y  iK^p6ywy 
Batcx^i^y  idff€ts — ^  r&y  l{»6fr  Kpartt 
Kiyiiirts  wpoffi^pOfUyii  r^y  irrht  ^fitpity 
odiray  km  fuwuc^y  Klyriiriy — 6pxovfi4yQus 
9^  Kol  av\ovfi4yous  fierii  Bt&y,  ols  hy 
icaX\i€p^irayT€s  ^Kwrrot  B^wtnyj  KOfrtipyd' 
aaro  iunl  fuwucAy  iifuy  ^laBiff^my  c|€if 
ffi/^>poy<u  fx*^« 

'  Described  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euri- 
pides (140,  735,  113s,  &c).  Ovid, 
Trist  iv.  L  41.    "  Utque  suum  Bacchis 


non  sentit  saucia  vulnus,  Cum  furit 
Edonis  exululata  jugis."  In  a  fracpnent 
of  the  poet  Alkman,  a  Lydian  bybirth, 
the  Bacchanal  nymphs  are  represented 
as  milking  the  lioness,  and  Tnalfiyig 
cheese  of  the  milk,  during  their  moun- 
tain excursions  and  festiv^  (Alkman. 
Fragm.  14,  Schn.  Compare  Aristid. 
Orat  iv.  p.  29).  Clemens  Alezand. 
Admonit  ad  Gait  p.  9,  Sylb. ;  Ludan, 
Dionysos,  c  3,  T.  iu.  p.  77,  Hemsterh. 

^  See  ihe  tale  of  Skyl&  in  Herod,  iv. 
79,  and  Athenaeus,  x.  p.  445.  Herodotus 
mentions  that  the  Scythians  abhorred 
the  Bacchic  ceremonies,  accounting  the 
frenzy  which  belonged  to  them  to  be 
disgraceful  and  monstrous. 

'  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osir.  c  69,  p. 
378;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Thesmoph. 
TTiere  were,  however,  Bacchic  cere- 
monies practised  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  Athenian  women.  (Aristoph. 
Lysist.  388.) 
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Grecian  reserve  always  stopped  short  of  the  irreparable  selfr 
inutilation  of  Atys. 

The  influence  of  the  Thracian  religion  upon  that  of  the 
Greeks  cannot  be  traced  in  detail,  but  the  ceremonies 
contained  in  it  were  of  a  violent  and  fierce  character,  J^^p, 
like  the  Phrygian,  and  acted  upon  Hellas  in  the  same  ^^!^, 
general  direction  as  the  latter.  And  the  like  may  be 
said  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  which  was  in  this  case  the  more 
operative,  inasmuch  as  all  the  intellectual  Greeks  were  natu- 
rally attracted  to  go  and  visit  the  wonders  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  ;  the  powerful  effect  produced  upon  them  is  attested 
by  many  evidences,  but  especially  by  the  interesting  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus.  Now  the  Egyptian  ceremonies  were  at 
once  more  licentious,  and  more  profuse  in  the  outpouring  both 
of  joy  and  sorrow  than  the  Greek  :^  but  a  still  greater  differ- 
ence sprang  from  the  extraordinary  power,  separate  mode  of 
life,  minute  observances,  and  elaborate  organisation  of  the 
priesthood.  The  ceremonies  of  Egypt  were  multitudinous, 
but  the  legends  concerning  them  were  framed  by  the  priest, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  seemingly,  known  to  the  priests  alone  ; 
at  least  they  were  not  intended  to  be  publicly  talked  of,  even 
by  pious  men.  They  were  "  holy  stories,"  which  it  was  sacri- 
lege publicly  to  mention,  and  which  from  this  very  prohibition 
only  took  firmer  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  Greek  visitors  who 
heard  them.  And  thus  the  element  of  secrecy  and  mystic 
silence — foreign  to  Homer  and  only  faintly  glanced  at  in 
Hesiod — if  it  was  not  originally  derived  from  Egypt,  Enoourage- 
at  least  received  from  thence  its  greatest  stimulus  ^^^^ 
and  diffusion.  The  character  of  the  legends  them-  ^^^°^ 
selves  was  naturally  affected  by  this  change  from  publicity  to 
secrecy :  the  secrets  when  revealed  would  be  such  as  to  justify 
by  their  own  tenor  the  interdict  on  public  divulgation  :  instead 
of  being  adapted,  like  the  Homeric  mythe,  to  the  universal 
sympathies  and  hearty  interest  of  a  crowd  of  hearers,  they 
would  derive  their  impressiveness  from  the  tragical,  mournful, 
extravagant,  or  terror-striking   character  of  the  incidents.^ 


1  (« 


iCgyptiaca  numina  fere  plan- 
goribas  gaudent,  Gneca  plerumque 
choreis,  Mrbara  autem  strepitu  cym- 
balistanun  et  tympanistamm  et  cho- 
raulaimn.'*    (Apnleius,  De  Genio  So- 


Gratis,  v.  ii.  p.  149,  Oudend.) 

•  The  legend  of  Dionysos  and  Pro- 
symnos,  as  it  stands  in  Clemens,  could 
never  have  found  place  in  an  epic  poem 
(A(knonit  ad  Gent  p.  22  Sylb.).    Com- 
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Such  a  tendency,  which  appears  explicable  and  probable  even 
on  general  grounds,  was  in  this  particular  case  rendered  still 
more  certain  by  the  coarse  taste  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
That  any  recondite  doctrine,  religious  or  philosophical,  was 
attached  to  the  mysteries  or  contained  in  the  holy  stories,  has 
never  been  shown,  and  is  improbable,  though  the  affirmative 
has  been  asserted  by  learned  men. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  worship  and 
Mciampus  ceremouies  of  Dionysos  generally  were  derived  by 
^^^^  the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  brought  over  by  Kadmus, 
{p^n'^y.  and  taught  by  him  to  Melampus.  And  the  latter 
siac  rites,  appears  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  as  having  cured 
the  daughters  of  Proetus  of  the  mental  distemper,  with  which 
they  had  been  smitten  by  Dionysos  for  rejecting  his  ritual. 
He  cured  them  by  introducing  the  Bacchic  dance  and  fanatical 
excitement :  this  mythical  incident  is  the  most  ancient  men- 
tion of  the  Dionysiac  solemnities  presented  in  the  same 
character  as  they  bear  in  Euripidfis.  It  is  the  general  ten- 
dency of  Herodotus  to  apply  the  theory  of  derivation  from 
Egypt  far  too  extensively  to  Grecian  institutions :  the  orgies 
of  Dionysos  were  not  originally  borrowed  from  thence,  though 
they  may  have  been  much  modified  by  connexion  with  Egypt 
as  well  as  with  Asia.  The  remarkable  mythe  composed  by 
Onomakritus  respecting  the  dismemberment  of  Zagreus  was 
founded  upon  an  Egyptian  tale  very  similar  respecting  the 
body  of  Osiris,  who  was  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Dio- 
nysos.^ Nor  was  it  unsuitable  to  the  reckless  fury  of  the 
Bacchanals  during  their  state  of  temporary  excitement,  which 
found  a  still  more  awful  expression  in  the  mythe  of  Pen- 
theus, — torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  mother  Agavfi  at  the  head 
of  her  companions  in  the  ceremony,  as  an  intruder  upon  the 
feminine  rites,  as  well  as  a  scoffer  at  the  God^    A  passage  in 


pare  page  1 1  of  the  same  work,  where 
however,  he  so  confounds  together 
Phrygian,  Bacchic,  and  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  that  one  cannot  distinguish 
them  apart. 

The  author  called  Demetrius  Pha- 
lireus  says  about  the  legends  belonging 
to  these  ceremonies — AiS  koU  rk  fivtrnipta 
\4ytreu  iy  iiWriyopleus  irphs  fKwKTiiiy 
Kal  <pplKriy,  Acnrcp  iy  iTK^t^  Koi  yvicrl, 
(De  Interpretatione,  c  loi.) 

*  See  the  curious  treatise  of  Plutarch, 


De  Isid.  et  Osirid.  c  11-14,  p.  355,  and 
his  elaborate  attempt  to  allegorise  the 
legend.  He  seems  to  have  conceived 
that  the  Thracian  Orpheus  had  first 
introduced  into  Greece  the  mysteries 
both  of  D^m^t^r  and  Dionysos,  copying 
them  fix>m  those  of  Isis  and  Osiris  in 
Egypt  See  Fragm.  S4,  from  one  of 
his  lost  works,  tom.  y.  p.  891,  ed. 
Wvttenb. 

'  i^chylus  had  dramatised  the  story 
of  Pentheus  as  well  as  that  of  Lykurgus : 


Chap.  I.  HOMERIC  HYMNS.  3^ 

the  Iliad  (the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  contested,  but 
even  as  an  interpolation  it  must  be  old)  ^  also  recounts  how 
Lykurgus  was  struck  blind  by  Zeus,  for  having  chased  away 
with  a  whip,  "  the  nurses  of  the  mad  Dionysos,"  and  for  having 
frightened  the  god  himself  into  the  sea  to  take  refuge  in  the 
arms  of  Thetis  :  while  the  fact  that  Dionysos  is  so  frequently 
represented  in  his  mythes  as  encountering  opposition  and 
punishing  the  refractory,  seems  to  indicate  that  his  worship 
under  its  ecstatic  form  was  a  late  phaenomenon  and  intro- 
duced not  without  difficulty.  The  mythical  Thracian  orphic  «ect, 
Orpheus  was  attached  as  Eponymos  to  a  new  sect,  uiHSSJy- 
who  seem  to  have  celebrated  the  ceremonies  of  Dio-  *^  mysUcs. 
nysos  with  peculiar  care,  minutenes^  and  fervour,  besides 
observing  various  rules  in  respect  to  food  and  clothing.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  that  these  rules,  as  well  as  the 
Pythagorean,  were  borrowed  from  Egypt  But  whether  this 
be  the  fact  or  not,  the  Orphic  brotherhood  is  itself  both  an 
evidence,  and  a  cause,  of  the  increased  importance  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysos,  which  indeed  is  attested  by  the  great 
dramatic  poets  of  Athens. 

The  Homeric  Hymns  present  to  us,  however,  the  religious 
ideas  and  legends  of  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  period, 
when  the  enthusiastic  and  mystic  tendencies  had  not  themysteries 
yet  acquired  their  full  development  Though  not  Homeric 
referable  to  the  same  age  or  to  the  same  author  as  ^^°*°** 
either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  they  do  to  a  certain  extent 
continue  the  same  stream  of  feeling,  and  the  same  mythical 
tone  and  colouring,  as  these  poems — manifesting  but  little 
evidence  of  Egyptian,  Asiatic,  or  Thracian  adulterations. 
The  difference  is  striking  between  the  god  Dionysos  as  he 
appears  in  the  Homeric  hymn  and  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides. 
The  hymnographer  describes  him  as  standing  on  the  sea-shore, 
in  the  guise  of  a  beautiful  and  richly-clothed  youth,  when 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  suddenly  approach :  they  seize  and  bind 
him  and  drag  him  on  board  their  vessel.  But  the  bonds  which 
they  employ  burst  spontaneously,  and  leave  the  god  free. 
The  steersman    perceiving  this  with  affright,  points  out  to 


one  of  bis  tetralogies  was  the  Lykiii|;eia 
(Dindoi^  Msch.  Fragm.  115).  A  snort 
allasioD  to  the  story  of  Pentheus  appears 
in  EnmenicL  25.     Compare  Sopnokl. 

VOL.  I.  ' 


Andgon.  985,  and  the  Scholia. 

*  Iliad,   vi.   130.     See  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Payne  Kiught  ad  loc. 
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his  companions  that  they  have  unwittingly  laid  hands  on  a 
Hymn  lo  S^^f — pefhaps  Zeus  himself,  or  Apollo,  or  Poseiddn. 
Dionysos.  Hq  conjuFcs  them  to  desist,  and  to  replace  Dio- 
nysos  respectfully  on  the  shore,  lest  in  his  wrath  he  should 
visit  the  ship  with  wind  and  hurricane  :  but  the  crew  deride 
his  scruples,  and  Dionysos  is  carried  prisoner  out  to  sea  with 
the  ship  under  full  sail.  Miraculous  circumstances  soon  attest 
both  his  presence  and  his  power.  Sweet-scented  wine  is  seen 
to  flow  spontaneously  about  the  ship,  the  sail  and  mast  appear 
adorned  with  vine  and  ivy-leaves,  and  the  oar-pegs  with  gar- 
lands. The  terrified  crew  now  too  late  entreat  the  helmsman 
to  steer  his  course  for,  the  shore,  and  crowd  round  him  for 
protection  on  the  poop.  But  their  destruction  is  at  hand : 
Dionysos  assumes  the  form  of  a  lion — a  bear  is  seen  standing 
near  him — this  bear  rushes  with  a  loud  roar  upon  the  captain, 
while  the  crew  leap  overboard  in  their  agony  or  fright,  and  are 
changed  into  dolphins.  There  remains  none  but  the  discreet 
and  pious  steersman,  to  whom  Dionysos  addresses  words  of 
affectionate  encouragement,   revealing  his   name,  parentage, 

and  dignity.* 

This  hymn,  perhaps   produced  at  the  Naxian  festival  of 

Alteration  of  Dionysos,  and  earlier  than  the  time  when  the  dithy- 
G^S^^d^  rambic  choruS  became  the  established  mode  of  singing 
of  Dionysos.   ^.j^^   praise  and  glory  of  that  god,  is  conceived  in 

a  spirit  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Bacchic  Teletae, 
or  special  rites  which  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides  so  abundantly 
extol — rites  introduced  from  Asia  by  Dionysos  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  thiasus  or  troop  of  enthusiastic  women — inflaming 
with  temporary  frenzy  the  minds  of  the  women  of  Thebes — 


*  See  Homer,  H)rmn  5,  Ai6yva'os  ^ 
ArjirrM, — ^The  satirical  dnuna  of  Euri- 
pides, the  Cycl6ps,  extends  and  alters 
this  old  legend.  Dionysos  is  carried 
away  by  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  and 
Sil^nus  at  the  head  of  the  Bacchanals 
goes  everywhere  in  search  of  him  (Eur. 
Cyc  112).    The  pirates  are  instigated 

X'nst  him  by  tne  hatred  of  H8r^, 
:h  appears  frequently  as  a  cause  of 
mischief  to  Dion3rsos  (Bacchae,  286). 
H8r8  in  her  anger  had  driven  him  mad 
when  a  child,  and  he  had  wandered  in 
this  state  over  Egypt  and  Syria;  at 
length  he  came  to  Cvbela  in  Phrygia, 
was  purified  {Ka$afi$us)  by  Rhea,  and 


received  from  her  female  attire  (Apollo- 
d6r.  iii.  5,  I,  with  Heyne*s  note).  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  les^end  adopted 
to  explain  the  old  verse  of  the  Iliaa,  as 
well  as  the  maddening  attributes  of  the 
god  generally. 

There  was  a  standing  antipathy 
between  the  priestesses  and  the  rebgioos 
establishments  of  H6r^  and  Dionysos 
(Plutarch,  n^pl  rHw  4w  UKaeraiais  AwdcC- 
Xmv,  c  2,  tom.  V.  p.  755,  ed.  Wytt). 
Plutarch  ridicules  the  legendary  reason 
commonly  assigned  for  this,  and  pro- 
vides a  sjrmbolical  explanation  which  he 
thinks  veiy  satisfactory. 
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not  communicable  except  to  those  who  approach  as  pious 
worshippers — and  followed  by  the  most  tragical  results  to  all 
those  who  fight  s^inst  the  god.^  The  Bacchic  Teletse,  and 
the  Bacchic  feminine  frenzy,  were  importations  from  abroad, 
as  Euripides  represents  them,  engrafted  upon  the  joviality  of 
the  primitive  Greek  Dion)rsia;  they  were  borrowed,  in  all 
probability,  from  more  than  one  source,  and  introduced  through 
more  than  one  channel,  the  Orphic  life  or  brotherhood  being 
one  of  the  varieties.  Strabo  ascribes  to  this  latter  a  Thracian 
original,  considering  Orpheus,  Musseus,  and  Eumolpus  as 
having  been  all  Thracians.^  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in 
the  Bacchs  of  Euripides,  the  two  distinct  and  even  conflicting 
ideas  of  Dionysos  come  alternately  forward  ;  sometimes  the 
old  Grecian  idea  of  the  jolly  and  exhilarating  god  of  wine— ^ 
but  more  frequently  the  recent  and  important  idea  of  the 
terrific  and  irresistible  god  who  unseats  the  reason,  and  whose 
cestrus  can  only  be  appeased  by  a  willing,  though  temporary 
obedience.  In  the  fanatical  impulse  which  inspired  Asiatic 
the  votaries  of  the  Asiatic  Rhea  or  Cybel6,  or  of  the  ^tS^' 
Thracian  Kotys,  there  was  nothing  of  spontaneous  fe^SSdi 
joy ;  it  was  a  sacred  madness,  during  which  the  soul  i^*<»y«»- 
appeared  to  be  surrendered  to  a  stimulus  from  without,  and 
accompanied  by  preternatural  strength  and  temporary  sense  of 
power* — altogether  distinct  from  the  unrestrained  hilarity 
of  the  original  Dionysia,  as  we  see  them  in  the  rural  demes  of 
Attica,  or  in  the  gay  city  of  Tarentum.    There  was  indeed  a 


1  Enrip.  Bacch.  325,  464,  &c. 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  471.    Compare  Aris- 
tid.  Or.  iy.  p.  28. 

*  In  the  lost  Xaniria  of  iEschylns, 
in  which  seems  to  have  been  included 
the  tale  of  Penthens,  the  goddess  A^o-a 
was  introduced,  stimulating  the  Bacdue, 
•ad  creating  in  them  spasmodic  excite- 
ment from  head  to  foot :  ^jc  w«3«r  <* 
ym  'Tv^crm  cwapuyiihi  elf  iicfov 
ffdpm&c  (Fragm.  155,  Dindor£)  His 
tnigedj  called  Edani  also  gave  a 
terrific  representation  of  the  Bacchanals 
and  their  fury,  exaggerated  by  the  mad- 
dening music :  OlftvXiftf'i  iUKos,  Mortof 
htepn^  6fUKXiiM  (Ft.  54). 

Sach  also  is  the  reigning  sentiment 
tfanmghout  the  creater  part  of  the 
Bacchae  of  Euripid^  ;  it  is  brought  out 
still  more  impressiTely  in  the  mournful 
Atys  of  Catullus : — 

VOL.  I. 


"Dea  magna,  Dea  Cybde,  Dfaidymi  Dea, 

DcMnina, 
Procul  a  meft  tuus  sit  furor  omnia,  hera, 

domo: 
Alios  age  indtatos:  alios  age  rabidos I" 

We  have  only  to  compare  this  fearful 
influence  with  the  description  of  Dikseo- 
polis  and  his  exuberant  joviality  in  the 
festival  of  the  rural  Dionysia  (Aristoph. 
Acham.  icKi  jv^.;  see  also  Plato, 
Legg.  L  p.  ^7),  to  see  how  completely 
theford^  mnovations  recolouied  the 
old  Greaan  Dionysos — Ai6wv^os  iroXv- 
yifi^s,  who  appears  also  in  the  scene  of 
Dionysos  and  Ariadn^  in  the  Symposion 
of  Xenoph6n,  c  9.  The  simplicity  of 
the  anaent  Dionysiac  processions  is 
dwelt  upon  by  Plutarch,  De  Cupidine 
Divitiarum,  p.  527;  and  the  original 
dithyramb  aadr^sed  h^  Archilochus  to 
Dionysos  is  an  efiusion  of  drunken 
hilarity  (Archiloch.  Frag.  69,  Schneid.). 
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side  on  which  the  two  bore  some  analogy,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  the  religious  point  of  view  of  the  Greeks,  even 
the  spontaneous  joy  of  the  vintage-feast  was  conferred  by  the 
favour  and  enlivened  by  the  companionship  of  Dionysos.  It 
was  upon  this  analogy  that  the  framers  of  the  Bacchic  orgies 
proceeded ;  but  they  did  not  the  less  disfigure  the  genuine 
character  of  the  old  Grecian  Dionysia. 

Dionysos  is  in  the  conception  of  Pindar  the  Paredros  or 
companion  in  worship  of  D^m^t^r.^  The  worship  and  religious 
estimate  of  the  latter  has  by  that  time  undergone  as  great  a 
change  as  that  of  the  former,  if  we  take  our  comparison  with 
the  brief  description  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  ;  she  has  acquired  ' 
much  of  the  awful  and  soul-disturbing  attributes  of  the  Phry- 
gian Cybel^.  In  Homer,  D^m^tfir  is  the  goddess  of  the 
corn-field,  who  becomes  attached  to  the  mortal  man  Jasidn ; 
an  unhappy  passion,  since  Zeus,  jealous  of  the  connexion 
between  goddesses  and  men,  puts  him  to  death.  In  the 
Hesiodic  Theogony,  D^mfitfir  is  the  mother  of  Persephonfi  by 
Zeus,  who  permits  Had^s  to  carry  off  the  latter  as  his  wife  ; 
moreover  Dfim^t^r  has,  besides,  by  Jasi6n,  a  son  called  Plutos, 
born  in  Kr^te.  Even  from  Homer  to  Hesiod,  the  legend  of 
D^m^t^r  has  been  expanded  and  her  dignity  exalted  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  tendency  of  Greek  legend,  the  expansion  goes 
on  still  further.  Through  Jasi6n,  Dfim^t^r  becomes  connected 
with  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace  ;  through  Persephone,  with 
those  of  Eleusis.  The  former  connexion  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
out  in  detail,  but  the  latter  is  explained  and  traced  to  its 
origin  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  D^m^tfir. 

Though  we  find  different  statements  respecting  the  date  as 
well  as  the  origin  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  yet  the  popular 


*  Pindar,  Isthm.  vi.  3.  x^'^oKpArov 
wdpt9poy  ArifiiiTtpos,  the  epithet  marks 
the  approximation  of  Demet^r  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  f  KpordKwy  rv- 
wdyotp  r*  lax^t  <f^v  t<  fip6fjLos  ahXSy 
EffoScy  (Homer.  Hymn,  xii.) : — ^the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  was  worshipped 
by  Pindar  himself  along  with  Pan ;  she 
had  in  his  time  her  temple  and  cere- 
monies at  Thebes  (Pyth.  iii.  78 ;  Fragm. 
Dith3rr.  5,  and  the  Scholia  ad  i.)  as 
well  as,  probably,  at  Athens  (Pausan.  i. 

3»  3)- 

Dionysos    and    D^m^t^r    are    also 


brought  together  in  the  chorus  of 
Sophokl8s,  Antigon^,  1072,  m^ch  U 
waryKoirois  'EXfwriyltu  Atiovs  iv  k Avoif ; 
and  in  Kallimachus,  Hjrmn.  Cerer.  7a 
Bacchus  or  Dionysos  are  in  the  Attic 
tragedians  constanUy  confounded  with 
the  D^m^trian  lacchos,  originally  so 
different, — a  personification  of  the  mystic 
word  shouted  by  the  Eleusinian  com- 
municants.   See  Strabo,  x.  p.  468. 

*  Euripides  in  his  Chorus  in  the 
Helena  (1320  se^.)  assigns  to  Dto^t^ 
all  the  attributes  of  Rhea,  and  blends 
the  two  completely  into  one. 
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belief  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  story  which  found  favour  at 
Eleusis,  ascribed  them  to  the  presence  and  dictation  Eieusbiim 
of  the  goddess  Dftmfitfir  herself;  just  as  the  Bacchic  "mysteries, 
rites  are,  according  to  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  first  commu- 
nicated and  enforced  on  the  Greeks  by  the  personal  visit  of 
Dionysos  to  Thebes,  the  metropolis  of  the  Bacchic  ceremonies.^ 
In  the  Eleusinian  legend,  preserved  by  the  author  of  the 
Homeric  Hymn,  she  comes  voluntarily  and  identifies  Homeric 
herself  with  Eleusis ;  her  past  abode  in  Krfete  being  dSmt. 
briefly  indicated^    Her  visit  to  Eleusis  is  connected  with  the 
deep  sorrow  caused  by  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Persephonfi. 
who  had  been  seized  by  Had^  while  gathering  flowers  in  a 
meadow  along  with  the  Oceanic  Nymphs,  and  carried  ofi*  to 
become  his  wife  in  the  under-world.    In  vain  did  the  reluctant 
PersephonS  shriek  and  invoke  the  aid  of  her  father  Zeus :  he 
had  consented  to  give  her  to  Hadds,  and  her  cries  were  heard 
only  by  Hekatd  and  Helios.    D£m£t6r  was  inconsolable  at  the 
disappearance  of  her  daughter,  but  knew  not  where  to  look  for 
her :  she  wandered  for  nine  days  and  nights  with  torches  in 
search  of  the  lost  maiden  without  success.    At  length  Helios, 
the  **spy  of  gods  and  men,"  revealed  to  her,  in  reply  to  her 
urgent  prayer,  the  rape  of  Persephonfi,  and  the  permission 
given  to  Had£s  by  Zeus.    D£m£t£r  was  smitten  with  anger 
and  despair :  she  renounced  Zeus  and  the  society  of  Olympus, 
abstained  from  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  wandered  on  earth  in 
grief  and  fasting  until  her  form  could  no  longer  be  known. 
In  this  condition  she  came  to  Eleusis,  then  governed  by  the 
prince   Kdeos.    Sitting  down  by  a  well  at  the  wayside  in 
the  guise  of  an  old  woman,  she  was  found  by  the  daughters  of 
Keleos,  who  came  thither  with  their  pails  of  brass  for  water. 
In  reply  to  their  questions,  she  told  them  that  she  had  been 
brought  by  pirates  from  Krdte  to  Thorikos,  and  had  made  her 
escape ;  she  then  solicited  from  them  succour  and  employment 
as  a  servant  or  as  a  nurse.    The  damsels  prevailed  upon  their 
mother  Metaneira  to  receive  her,  and  to  entrust  her  with  the 
nursing  of  the  young  D^mophodn,  their  late-bom  brother, 
the  only  son  of  Keleos.     Dfim6t6r  was  received  into  the  house 
of  Metaneira,  herdignifled  form  still  borne  down  by  grief :  she 


'  SopfaokL  Antigon.     Bcmcxoi'  M^P^* 
'  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  123.    The 


Hymn  to  Ddm^t^r  has  been  translated, 
accompanied  with  valuable  illustrative 
notes,  by  J.  H.  Voss  (Heidelb.  1826). 
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sat  long  silent,  and  could  not  be  induced  either  to  smile  or  to 
taste  food,  until  the  maid-servant  lambfi,  by  jests  and  playful- 
ness, succeeded  in  amusing  and  rendering  her  cheerful.  She 
would  not  taste  wine,  but  requested  a  peculiar  mixture  of 
barley-meal  with  water  and  the  herb  mint^ 

The  child  D^mopho6n,  nursed  by  Dfim^tfir,  throve  and  grew 
up  like  a  god,  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  his  parents  : 
she  gave  him  no  food,  but  anointed  him  daily  with  ambrosia, 
and  plunged  him  at  night  in  the  fire  like  a  torch,  where  he 
remained  unbumt  She  would  have  rendered  him  immortal 
had  she  not  been  prevented  by  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and 
alarm  of  Metaneira,  who  secretly  looked  in  at  night,  and  shrieked 
with  horror  at  the  sight  of  her  child  in  the  fire.*  The  indig^nant 
goddess,  setting  the  infant  on  the  ground,  now  revealed  her 
true  character  to  Metaneira :  her  wan  and  aged  look  disap- 
peared, and  she  stood  confest  in  the  genuine  majesty  of  her 
divine  shape,  diffusing  a  dazzling  brightness  which  illuminated 
the  whole  house.  "  Foolish  mother,"  she  said,  "  thy  want  of 
faith  has  robbed  thy  son  of  immortal  life.  I  am  the  exalted 
D^m^t6r,  the  charm  and  comfort  both  of  gods  and  men :  I 
was  preparing  for  thy  son  exemption  from  death  and  old 
age  ;  now  it  cannot  be  but  he  must  taste  of  both.  Yet  shall 
he  be  ever  honoured,  since  he  has  sat  upon  my  knee,  and 
slept  in  my  arms.  Let  the  people  of  Eleusis  erect  for  me 
a  temple  and  altar  on  yonder  hill  above  the  fountain :  I  will 
myself  prescribe  to  them  the  orgies  which  they  must  reli- 
giously perform  in  order  to  propitiate  my  favour."^ 

The  terrified  Metaneira  was  incapable  even  of  lifting  up  her 
child  from  the  ground  :  her  daughters  entered  at  her  cries, 
and  began  to  embrace  and  tend  their  infant  brother,  but 
he  sorrowed  and  could  not  be  pacified  for  the  loss  of  his  divine 
nurse.    All  night  they  strove  to  appease  the  goddess.* 

Strictly  executing  the  injunctions  of  D6m6t6r,  Keleos  con- 


'  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  202-210. 

•  This  story  was  also  told  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis  in 
her  wanderings.  See  Plutarch,  De 
Isid.  et  Osirid.  c  16,  p.  357. 

•  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  274 — 

The  same  story  is  told  in  regard  to 
the  infant  Achilles.    His  mother  Thetis 


was  taking  similar  measures  to  render 
him  immortal,  when  his  father  Pelens 
interfered  and  prevented  the  consom- 
mation.  Thetis  immediately  left  him 
in  great  wrath.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv. 
866.) 
*  Homer,  Hymn.  290 — 

Tov  3*  ov  liMikUnrtro  ^vitht. 
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voked  the  people  of  Eleusis,  and  erected  the  temple  on  the 
spot  which  she  had  pointed  out  It  was  speedily  com-  Tmpie  of 
pleted,  and  D6m6t6r  took  up  her  abode  in  it,  apart  g^i^S*' 
from  the  remaining  gods,  still  pining  with  grief  for  SJhS^ 
the  loss  of  her  daughter,  and  withholding  her  bene-  *^*°^- 
ficent  aid  from  mortals.  And  thus  she  remained  a  whole 
year — a  desperate  and  terrible  year:^  in  vain  did  the  oxen 
draw  the  plough,  and  in  vain  was  the  barley-seed  cast  into  the 
furrow — Dfim^tfir  suffered  it  not  to  emerge  from  the  earth. 
The  human  race  would  have  been  starved,  and  the  gods  would 
have  been  deprived  of  their  honours  and  sacrifice,  had  not 
Zeus  found  means  to  conciliate  her.  But  this  was  a  hard  task ; 
for  D£m6t6r  resisted  the  entreaties  of  Iris  and  of  all  the  other 
goddesses  and  gods  whom  Zeus  successively  sent  to  her.  She 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  recovery  of  her 
daughter.  At  length  Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  Hadds,  to  bring 
Persephonfi  away:  Persephonfi  joyfully  obeyed,  but  Hadte 
prevailed  upon  her  before  she  departed  to  swallow  a  grain  of 
pom^ranate,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  remain 
the  whole  year  away  from  him.* 

With  transport  did  D6m6t6r  receive  back  her  lost  daughter, 
and  the  faithful  Hekatfi  sympathised  in  the  delight  felt  by 
both  at  the  reunioa'  It  was  now  an  easier  undertaking  to 
reconcile  her  with  the  gods.  Her  mother  Rhea,  sent  down 
expressly  by  Zeus,  descended  from  Olympus  on  the  fertile 
Rharian  plain,  then  smitten  with  barrenness  like  the  rest  of 
the  earth :  she  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  indignation  of 
D^mit^r,  who  consented  again  to  put  forth  her  relieving  hand. 
The  buried  seed  came  up  in  abundance,  and  the  earth  was 
covered  with  fruit  and  flowers.  She  would  have  wished  to 
retain  Persephonfi  constantly  with  her;  but  this  was  im- 
possible, and  she  was  obliged  to  consent  that  her  daughter 
should  go  down  for  one-third  of  each  year  to  the  house  of 
Had6s>  departing  from  her  every  spring  at  the  time  when  the 
seed  is  sown.  She  then  revisited  Olympus,  again  to  dwell 
with  the  gods  ;  but  before  her  departure  she  communicated  to 
the  daughters  of  Keleos,  and  to  Keleos  himself,  together  with 


*  Hoiner.    H.  Cer.  305. 


•  Hymn,  v.  375. 

•  Hymn,  v.  443. 
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Triptolemus,  Dioklfis,  and  Eumolpus,  the  divine  service  and 
Dain6t8rprc-  ^^^  Solemnities  which  she  required  to  be  observed  in 
J^^dcritSai  ^^^  honour.^  And  thus  began  the  venerable  mys- 
of  Eicusis.  teries  of  Eleusis,  at  her  special  command  :  the  lesser 
mysteries,  celebrated  in  February,  in  honour  of  Persephonfi  ; 
the  greater,  in  August,  to  the  honour  of  D6m6t6r  herself. 
Both  are  jointly  patronesses  of  the  holy  city  and  temple. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  temple  legend  of  Eleusis,  set 
forth  at  length  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  D^m^tfer.  It  is 
interesting  not  less  as  a  picture  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  (in  the 
mouth  of  an  Athenian,  D^m^t^r  and  Persephone  were  always 
The  Mother  and  Daughter,  by  excellence),  first  an  agonised 
sufferer,  and  then  finally  glorified — ^the  weal  and  woe  of  man 
being  dependent  upon  her  kindly  feeling, — ^than  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  nature  and  growth  of  Grecian  legend  generally. 
Though  we  now  read  this  hymn  as  pleasing  poetry,  to  the 
Eleusinians,  for  whom  it  was  composed,  it  was  genuine  and 
sacred  history.    They  believed  in  the  visit  of  D6m6t6r 


Homeric 


Hymn  a       to  Elcusis,  and  in  the  Mysteries  as  a  revelation  from 


sacred 


Eicusinian  hcr,  as  implicitly  as  they  believed  in  her  existence 
^^  '  and  power  as  a  goddess.  The  Eleusinian  psalmist 
shares  this  belief  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  and 
embodies  it  in  a  continuous  narrative,  in  which  the  great 
goddesses  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  great  heroic  families, 
figure  in  inseparable  conjunction.  Keleos  is  the  son  of  the 
Eponymous  hero  Eleusis,  and  his  daughters,  with  the  old  epic 
simplicity,  carry  their  basons  to  the  well  for  water.  Eumolpus, 
Triptolemus,  Dioklfis,  heroic  ancestors  of  the  privile|[ed  families 
who  continued  throughout  the  historical  times  of  Athens  to 
fulfil  their  special  hereditary  functions,  in  the  Eleusinian 
solemnities,  are  among  the  immediate  recipients  of  inspiration 
from  the  goddess  :  but  chiefly  does  she  favour  Metaneira  and 
her  infant  son  D^mophodn,  for  the  latter  of  whom  her  greatest 
Explanatory  boou  is  dcstincd,  and  intercepted  only  by  the  weak 
Sf  i^c^  faith  of  the  mother.  Moreover  every  incident  in  the 
vice.  Hymn  has  a  local  colouring  and  a  special  reference. 

The  well  overshadowed   by  an  olive-tree  near  which   D6- 


*  Hymn,  v.  475 — 


UptirfivTipifit  KcAvoto.  &c. 
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m^tfir  had  rested,  the  stream  Kallichoros  and  the  temple-hill, 
were  familiar  and  interesting  places  in  the  eyes  of  every 
Eleusinian;  the  peculiar  posset  prepared  from  barley-meal 
with  mint  was  always  tasted  by  the  Mysts  (or  communicants) 
after  a  prescribed  fast,  as  an  article  in  the  ceremony, — ^while  it 
was  also  the  custom,  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  processional 
march,  to  permit  the  free  interchange  of  personal  jokes  and 
taunts  upon  individuals  for  the  general  amusement  And 
these  two  customs  are  connected  in  the  Hymn  with  the  inci- 
dents, that  D£m£t6r  herself  had  chosen  the  posset  as  the  first 
interruption  of  her  long  and  melancholy  fast,  and  that  her 
sorrowful  thoughts  had  been  partially  diverted  by  the  coarse 
playfulness  of  the  servant-maid  Iamb&  In  the  enlarged 
representation  of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies,  which  became 
established  after  the  incorporation  of  Eleusis  with  Athens,  the 
part  of  lambd  herself  was  enacted  by  a  woman,  or  man  in 
woman's  attire,  of  suitable  wit  and  imagination,  who  was 
posted  on  the  bridge  over  the  Kephissos,  and  addressed  to  the 
passers-by  in  the  procession,*  especially  the  great  men  of 
Athens,  saucy  jeers  probably  not  less  piercing  than  those 
of  Aristophante  on  the  stage.  The  torch-bearing  Hekatfi 
received  a  portion  of  the  worship  in  the  nocturnal  ceremonies 
of  the  Eleusinia :  this  too  is  traced  in  the  Hymn*  to  her  kind 
and  affectionate  sympathy  with  the  great  goddesses. 

Though  all  these  incidents  were  sincerely  believed  by  the 
Eleusinians  as  a  true  history  of  the  past,  and  as  having  been 
the  real  initiatory  cause  of  their  own  solemnities,  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  that  they  are  simply  mythes  or  legends,  and  not 
to  be  treated  as  history  either  actual  or  exaggerated  They 
do  not  take  their  start  from  realities  of  the  past,  but  from 
realities  of  the  present,  combined  with  retrospective  feeling 
and  fancy,  which  fills  up  the  blank  of  the  aforetime  in  a 
manner  at  once  plausible  and  impressive.  What  proportion 
of  fact  there  may  be  in  the  l^end,  or  whether  there  be  any  at 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  and  useless  to  inquire  ;  for  the 
story  did  not  acquire  belief  from  its  approximation  to  real 


*  Aristophan^,  Vesp.  1363.  Hesych. 
▼.  Tt^vpls.  Snidas,  v.  T^^vpiCuv.  Com- 
ptre  about  the  details  of  the  ceremony, 
Clemens  Alexandr.  Admon.  ad  Gent, 
p.  13.    A  similar  licence  of  unrestrained 


jocularity  appears  in  the  rites  of  D£- 
mMr  in  Sicily  (Diodor.  v.  4  ;  see  also 
Pausan.  yii.  27,  4),  and  in  the  worship 
of  Damiaand  Auxesia  at  i^gina  (He- 
rodot.  V.  83). 
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fact,  but  from  its  perfect  harmony  with  Eleusinian  faith  and 

feeling,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  standard  of 
ofthemys-  historfcal  Credibility.  The  little  town  of  Eleusis 
town  of        derived  all  its  importance  from  the  solemnity  of  the 

Dfim^tria,  and  the  Hymn  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering (probably  at  least  as  old  as  600  B.C.)  represents  the 
town  as  it  stood  before  its  absorption  into  the  larger  unity  of 
Athens,  which  seems  to  have  produced  an  alteration  of  its 
legends  and  an  increase  of  dignity  in  its  great  festival.  In  the 
faith  of  an  Eleusinian,  the  religious  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
antiquities  of  his  native  town  were  connected  with  this  capital 
solemnity.    The  divine  legend  of  the  sufleringfs  of  Dfem^tAr 

and  her  visit  to  Eleusis  was  to  him  that  which  the 
of  the  legend  heroic  legend  of  Adrastus  and  the  siege  of  Thebes 
SmJnfcd-     was  to  a  Sikyonian,    or   that   of  Erechtheus  and 

Athfinfi  to  an  Athenian — grouping  together  in  the 
same  scene  and  story  the  goddess  and  the  heroic  fathers 
of  the  town.  If  our  information  were  fuller,  we  should  pro- 
bably find  abundance  of  other  legends  respecting  the  D^mfi- 
tria :  the  Gephyraei  of  Athens,  to  whom  belonged  the  cele- 
brated Harmodios  and  Aristogeitdn,  and  who  possessed 
special  Orgies  of  D^m^t^r  the  Sorrowful,  to  which  no  man 
foreign  to  tjieir  Gens  was  ever  admitted,^  would  doubtless 
have  told  stories  not  only  different  but  contradictory;  and 

even  in  other  Eleusinian  mythes  we  discover  Eumol- 
icgendsrc-  pus  as  king  of  Eleusis,  son  of  Poseiddn,  and  a 
Dlm^tfr       Thracian,  completely  different  from  the  character 

elsewhere 

which  he  bears  in  the  Hymn  before  us.*  Neither 
discrepancies  nor  want  of  evidence,  in  reference  to  allied 
antiquities,  shocked  the  faith  of  a  non-historical  public  What 
they  wanted  was  a  picture  of  the  past,  impressive  to  their 
ieelings  and  plausible  to  their  imagination:  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  reader  to  remember,  while  he  reads  either  the 
divine  legends  which  we  are  now  illustrating,  or  the  heroic 
legends  to  which  we  shall  soon  approach,  that  he  is  dealing 


*  Herodot.  v.  61. 


received  the  legend  of  the  Eleusinian 


'  Pausan.  i.  ^8,  3 ;  Apollod6r.  iii.  15,  Hymn,  from  the  different  account  which 
4.  Heyne  in  riis  Note  admits  several  he  gave  respecting  the  rape  of  Perse- 
persons  named  Eumolpus.  Compare  phon6  (Philoch.  Fragm.  46,  ed.  Didot), 
Isokrat^,  Panegyr.  p.  55.  Philochorus  ;  and  also  respecting  Keleos  (Fr.  28, 
the    Attic   antiquary  could   not    have    ibid.). 
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with  a  past  which  never  was  present, — a  region  essentially 
mythical,  neither  approachable  by  the  critic  nor  measurable 
by  the  chronolc^er. 

The  tale  respecting  the  visit  of  D6m6t6r,  which  was  told  by 
the  ancient  Gens,  called  the  Fhytalids/  in  reference  to  another 
temple  of  D£m£t£r  between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  also  by 
the  M^arians  in  reference  to  a  D£m6trion  near  their  city, 
acquired  under  the  auspices  of  Athens  still  further  ExpMwonof 
extensioa  The  goddess  was  reported  to  have  first  ^  "egends. 
communicated  to  Triptolemus  at  Eleusis  the  art  of  sowing 
corn,  which  by  his  intervention  was  disseminated  all  over  the 
earth.  And  thus  the  Athenians  took  credit  to  themselves  for 
having  been  the  medium  of  commimication  from  the  gods  to 
man  of  all  the  inestimable  blessings  of  agriculture  which  they 
affirmed  to  have  been  first  exhibited  on  the  fertile  Rharian 
plain  near  Eleusis.  Such  pretensions  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  old  Homeric  hymn.  The  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
celebrated  in  honour  of  D£m£t^r  Thesmophoros  at  Athens, 
was  altc^ether  different  from  the  Eleusinia,  in  this  material 
respect,  as  well  as  others,  that  all  males  were  excluded  and 
women  only  were  allowed  to  partake  in  it:  the  surname 
Thesmophoros  gave  occasion  to  new  legends  in  which  the 
goddess  was  glorified  as  the  first  authoress  of  laws  and  legal 
sanctions  to  mankind.*  This  festival  for  women  apart  and 
alone,  was  also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  at  Paros,  at  Ephesus, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece.' 

Altogether,  D6m6t6r  and  Dionysos,  as  the  Grecian  counter- 
parts of  the  Egyptian  Isis  and  Osiris,  seem  to  have  been  the 
great  recipients  of  the  new  sacred  rites  borrowed  from  Egypt, 
before  the  worship  of  Isis  in  her  own  name  was  introduced 
into  Greece :  their  solemnities  became  more  frequently  recluse 
and  mysterious  than  those  of  the  other  deities.  The  HeUenic 
importance  of  D6m£t6r  to  the  collective  nationality  ?S«^8i£. 
of  Greece  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  her  temple  was 
erected  at  Thermopylae,  the  spot  where  the  Amphiktyonic 


'  Phytalns,  the  Eponym  or  godfather 
of  this  gens,  had  received  Ddm^t6r  as  a 
guest  in  his  hoose,  when  she  first  pre- 
sented mankind  with  the  fruit  of  the 
fig-tree.    fPaosan.  L  37,  2.) 

'  Kallimach.  Hymn.  Cerer.  19.  So- 
plkokl^s,  Triptolemos,  Fragm.  i.   Cicero 


Leg^.  ii.  14,  and  the  note  of  Servius  ad 
Virgil  JEn,  iv.  58. 

•  Xoiophon,  Hellen.  v.  2, 29.  Hero- 
dot  vL  16,  134.  llpKos  Btfffio^pov 
^'flfitlTpoS'—rii  h  tpff^va  y6wow  ifi^a 
ttpd. 
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assemblies  were  held,  close  to  the  temple  of  the  Eponymous 
hero  Amphikty6n  himself,  and  under  the  surname  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  D^m^tfir.^ 

We  now  pass  to  another  and  not  less  important  celestial 
personage — ^Apollo. 

The  legends  of  D^los  and  Delphi,  embodied  in  the  Homeric 
Legends  of  Hymu  to  Apollo,  indicate,  if  not  a  greater  dignity, 
Apollo.  at  least  a  more  widely  diffused  worship  of  that  god 
than  even  of  Dem^t^r.  The  Hymn  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an 
aggregate  of  two  separate  compositions,  one  emanating  from 
an  Ionic  bard  at  D^los,  the  other  from  Delphi.  The  first 
details  the  birth,  the  second  the  mature  divine  efficiency, 
of  Apollo ;  but  both  alike  present  the  unaffected  charm  as 
well  as  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Grecian  mythical 
narrative.  The  hymnographer  sings,  and  his  hearers  accept 
in  perfect  good  faith,  a  history  of  the  past ;  but  it  is  a  past, 
imagined  partly  as  an  introductory  explanation  to  the  present, 
partly  as  the  means  of  glorifying  the  god.  The  island  of 
D^los  was  the  accredited  birthplace  of  Apollo,  and  is  also  the 
place  in  which  he  chiefly  delights,  where  the  great  and  brilliant 
Ionic  festival  is  periodically  convened  in  his  honour.  Yet  it  is 
a  rock  narrow,  barren  and  uninviting :  how  came  so  glorious  a 
privilege  to  be  awarded  to  it  ?  This  the  poet  takes  upon  him- 
Deiian  ^^^^  ^^  cxplaiu.  L^td,  pregnant  with  Apollo  and 
ApoUo.  persecuted  by  the  jealous  H^r6,  could  find  no  spot 
wherein  to  give  birth  to  her  offspring.  In  vain  did  she  address 
herself  to  numerous  places  in  Greece,  the  Asiatic  coast,  and 
the  intermediate  islands ;  all  were  terrified  at  the  wrath  of 
H^r^,  and  refused  to  harbour  her.  As  a  last  resort,  she 
approached  the  rejected  and  repulsive  island  of  D61os,  and 
promised  that  if  shelter  were  granted  to  her  in  her  forlorn  con- 
dition, the  island  should  become  the  chosen  resort  of  Apollo 
as  well  as  the  site  of  his  temple  with  its  rich  accompanying 
solemnities.*  D^los  joyfully  consented,  but  not  without  many 
apprehensions  that  the  potent  Apollo  would  despise  her  un- 


*  Herodot.  vii.  2oa 

*  According  to  another  legend,  L^t8 
was  said  to  have  been  conveyed  from 
the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos  in  twelve 
days,  in  the  form  of  a  she-wolf,  to 
escape  the  jealous  eye  of  H6r6.     In 


connexion  with  this  legend,  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  she-wolves  a]wa3rs 
brought  forth  their  young  only  during 
these  twelve  days  in  the  year  (Aristot. 
Hist.  Animal,  vii.  35). 
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worthiness,  and  not  without  exacting  a  formal  oath  from  Ldtd, 
—who  was  then  admitted  to  the  desired  protection,  and  duly 
accomplished  her  long  and  painful  labour.  Though  Didnd, 
Rhea,  Themis,  and  Amphitrit6  came  to  soothe  and  succour 
her,  yet  H6r6  kept  away  the  goddess  presiding  over  child- 
birth, Eileithyia,  and  thus  cruelly  prolonged  her  pangs.  At 
length  EileiUiyia  came,  and  Apollo  was  bom.  Hardly  had 
Apollo  tasted,  from  the  hands  of  Themis,  the  immortal  food, 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  when  he  burst  at  once  his  infant  bands, 
and  displayed  himself  in  full  divine  form  and  strength,  claiming 
his  characteristic  attributes  of  the  bow  and  the  harp,  and  his 
privil^red  function  of  announcing  beforehand  to  mankind  the 
designs  of  Zeus.  The  promise  made  by  Ldtd  to  D61os  was 
faithfully  performed:  amidst  the  numberless  other  temples 
and  groves  which  men  provided  for  him,  he  ever  preferred  that 
island  as  his  permanent  residence,  and  there  the  lonians  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  •*  bravery,"  cong^regated 
periodically  from  their  different  cities  to  glorify  him.  Dance 
and  song  and  athletic  contests  adorned  the  solemnity,  while 
the  countless  ships,  wealth,  and  grace  of  the  multitudinous 
lonians  had  the  air  of  an  assembly  of  gods.  The  Delian 
maidens,  servants  of  Apollo,  sang  hymns  to  the  glory  of  the 
god,  as  well  as  of  Artemis  and  L^td,  intermingled  with  ad- 
ventures of  forgone  men  and  women,  to  the  delight  of  the 
listening  crowd  The  blind  itinerant  bard  of  Chios  (composer 
of  the  Homeric  hymn,  and  confounded  in  antiquity  with 
the  author  of  the  Iliad),  having  found  honour  and  acceptance 
at  this  festival,  commends  himself,  in  a  touching  farewell 
strain,  to  the  remembrance  and  sympathy  of  the  Delian 
maidens.^ 

But  Delos  was  not  an  oracular  spot :  Apollo  did  not  mani- 
fest himself  there  as  revealer  of  the  futurities  of  Zeus,  pythian 
A  place  must  be  found  where  this  beneficent  function,  ^p**"*** 
without  which  mankind  would  perish  under  the  innumerable 
doubts  and  perplexities  of  life,  may  be  exercised  and  ren- 
dered available.  Apollo  himself  descends  from  Olympus  to 
make  choice  of  a  suitable  site :  the  hymnographer  knows  a 
thousand  other  adventures  of  the  god  which  he  might  sing, 
but  he  prefers  this  memorable  incident,  the  charter  and  patent 


'  Horn.  Hymn.  ApolL  i.  179. 
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of  consecration  for  the  Delphian  temple.  Many  different 
places  did  Apollo  inspect :  he  surveyed  the  country  of  the 
Magnates  and  the  Perrhaebians,  came  to  Idlkos,  and  passed 
over  from  thence  to  Euboea  and  the  plain  of  Lelanton.  But 
even  this  fertile  spot  did  not  please  him:  he  crossed  the 
Euripus  to  Boeotia,  passed  by  Teumfissus  and  Mykal^ssus, 
and  the  then  inaccessible  and  unoccupied  forest  on  which  the 
city  of  Thebes  afterwards  stood.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Onch^stos,  but  the  grove  of  Poseiddn  was  already  established 
there ;  next  across  the  K^phissus  to  Okalea,  Haliartus,  and 
the  agreeable  plain  and  much-frequented  fountain  of  Del- 
phusa,  or  Tilphusa,  Pleased  with  the  place,  Apollo  prepared 
to  establish  his  oracle  there,  but  Tilphusa  was  proud  of  the 
beauty  of  her  own  site,  and  did  not  choose  that  her  glory 
should  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  god.*  She  alarmed  him 
with  the  apprehension  that  the  chariots  which  contended  in 
her  plain,  and  the  horses  and  mules  which  watered  at  her 
fountain,  would  disturb  the  solemnity  of  his  oracle ;  and  she 
thus  induced  him  to  proceed  onward  to  the  southern  side  of 
Parnassus,  overhanging  the  harbour  of  Krissa.  Here  he 
established  his  oracle,  in  the  mountainous  site  not  frequented 
by  chariots  and  horses,  and  near  to  a  fountain,  which,  how- 
ever, was  guarded  by  a  vast  and  terrific  serpent,  once  the 
nurse  of  the  monster  Typha6n.  This  serpent  Apollo  slew 
with  an  arrow,  and  suffered  its  body  to  rot  in  the  sun :  hence 
the  name  of  the  place,  Pythd,*  and  the  surname  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo.  The  plan  of  his  temple  being  marked  out,  it  was 
built  by  Troph6nios  and  Agamed^s,  aided  by  a  crowd  of 
forward  auxiliaries  from  the  neighbourhood.  He  now  dis- 
covered with  indignation,  however,  that  Tilphusa  had  cheated 
him,  and  went  back  with  swift  step  to  resent  it  "Thou  shalt 
not  thus,"  he  said,  ''succeed  in  thy  fraud  and  retain  thy 
beautiful  water :  the  glory  of  the  place  shall  be  mine,  and  not 
thine  alone."  Thus  saying,  he  tumbled  down  a  crag  upon  the 
fountain,  and  obstructed  her  limpid  current ;  establishing  an 
altar  for  himself  in  a  grove  hard  by  near  another  spring,  where 
men  still  worship  him  as  Apollo  Tilphusios,  because  of  his 
severe  vengeance  upon  the  once  beautiful  Tilphusa.^ 


*  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  262.  '  Horn.  Hymn.  363 :  ir^f<F^  to  rot, 

'  Hom.  Hymn.  Apoll.  381. 
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Apollo  next  stood  in  need  of  chosen  ministers  to  take  care 
of  his  temple  and  sacrifice,  and  to  pronounce  his  re-  Foandatioo 
sponses  at  Pythd.  Descrying  a  ship  ''containing  the  Dei- 
many  and  good  men/'  bound  on  traffic  from  the  ?rade. 
Minoian  Knossus  in  Kr^te,  to  Pylus  in  Peloponnesus,  he  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  the  ship  and  her  crew  for  his  purpose. 
Assuming  the  shape  of  a  vast  dolphin,  he  splashed  about  and 
shook  the  vessel  so  as  to  strike  the  mariners  with  terror, 
while  he  sent  a  strong  wind,  which  impelled  her  along  the 
coast  of  Peloponnteus  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  finally  to 
the  harbour  of  Krissa,  where  she  ran  aground  The  affrighted 
crew  did  not  dare  to  disembark :  but  Apollo  was  seen  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  in  the  guise  of  a  vigorous  youth,  and  inquired 
who  they  were  and  what  was  their  business.  The  leader  of 
the  Krdtans  recounted  in  reply  their  miraculous  and  com- 
pulsory vojrage,  when  Apollo  revealed  himself  as  the  author 
and  contriver  of  it,  announcing  to  them  the  honourable  func- 
tion and  the  dignified  post  to  which  he  destined  them.^  They 
followed  him  by  his  orders  to  the  rocky  Pyth6  on  Parnassus, 
singing  the  solemn  lo-Paian  such  as  it  is  sung  in  Kr£te,  while 
the  god  himself  marched  at  their  head,  with  his  fine  form  and 
lofty  step,  playing  on  the  harp.  He  showed  them  the  temple 
and  site  of  the  oracle,  and  directed  them  to  worship  him  as 
Apollo  Delphinios,  because  they  had  first  seen  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  dolphin.  "  But  how,"  they  inquired,  "  are  we  to 
live  in  a  spot  where  there  is  neither  corn,  nor  vine,  nor  pas- 
turage ?  "  "  Ye  silly  mortals,"  answered  the  god,  "  who  look 
only  for  toil  and  privation,  know  that  an  easier  lot  is  yours. 
Ye  shall  live  by  the  cattle  which  crowds  of  pious  visitors  will 
bring  to  the  temple  :  ye  shall  need  only  the  knife  to  be  con- 
stantly ready  for  sacrifice.^  Your  duty  will  be  to  guard  my 
temple,  and  to  officiate  as  ministers  at  my  feasts :  but  if  ye 
be  guilty  of  wrong  or  insolence,  either  by  word  or  deed,  ye 
shall  become  the  slaves  of  other  men,  and  shall  remain  so  for 
ever.    Take  heed  of  the  word  and  the  warning." 

Such  are  the  legends  of  D£los  and  Delphi,  according  to  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.    The  specific  functions  of  the  god, 


'  Horn.  Hymn.  ApolL  475,  sqq. 
'  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  535 — 


S^^cty  «tct  ^^Aa*  ra  8'  tt^tfowi  w6jina  vdfMO' 
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and  the  chief  localities  of  his  worship,  together  with  the  sur- 
Thcy  served  namcs  attached  to  them,  are  thus  historically  ex- 
?f  hSoSS  plained,  being  connected  with  his  past  acts  and 
explanation,  advcnturcs.  Though  these  are  to  us  only  interesting 
poetry,  yet  to  those  who  heard  them  sung  they  possessed  all 
the  requisites  of  history,  and  were  fully  believed  as  such ; 
not  because  they  were  partially  founded  in  reality,  but  because 
they  ran  in  complete  harmony  with  the  feelings  ;  and,  so  long 
as  that  condition  was  fulfilled,  it  was  not  the  fashion  of  the 
time  to  canvass  truth  or  falsehood.  The  narrative  is  purely 
personal,  without  any  discernible  symbolised  doctrine  or 
allegory,  to  serve  as  a  supposed  ulterior  purpose :  the  par- 
ticular deeds  ascribed  to  Apollo  grow  out  of  the  general 
preconceptions  as  to  his  attributes,  combined  with  the  present 
realities  of  his  worship.  It  is  neither  history  nor  allegory, 
but  simple  mythe  or  legend. 

The  worship  of  Apollo  is  among  the  most  ancient,  capital, 
and  strongly  marked  facts  of  the  Grecian  world  and  widely 
Extended  diffuscd  ovcr  cvcry  branch  of  the  race.  It  is  older 
A^udf**  than  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  in  the  latter  of  which  both 
Pytho  and  D^los  are  noted,  though  D^los  is  not  named  in 
the  former.  But  the  ancient  Apollo  is  different  in  more  re- 
spects than  one  from  the  Apollo  of  later  times.  He  is  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  god  of  the  Trojans,  unfriendly  to  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  to  Achilles ;  he  has,  moreover,  only 
two  primary  attributes,  his  bow  and  his  prophetic  powers, 
without  any  distinct  connexion  either  with  the  harp,  or  with 
medicine,  or  with  the  sun,  all  which  in  later  times  he  came  to 
comprehend.  He  becomes  not  only,  as  Apollo  Kameius,  the 
chief  god  of  the  Doric  race,  but  also  (under  the  surname  of 
Patr6us)  the  great  protecting  divinity  of  the  gentile  tie  among 
the  lonians:^  he  is  moreover  the  guide  and  stimulus  to 
Grecian  colonization,  scarcely  any  colony  being  ever  sent  out 
without  encouragement  and  direction  from  the  oracle  at 
Delphi :  Apollo  Archfigetfis  is  one  of  his  great  surnames.* 
His  temple  lends  sanctity  to  the  meetings  of  the  Amphik- 
tyonic  assembly,  and  he  is  always  in  filial  subordination  and 


*  Harpokration,  v.  *Air6xXMy  tra- 
rpmos  and  'EpKUot  Zc^y.  Apollo  Del- 
phinios  also  belongs  to  the  Ionic  Greeks 
generally.    Strabo,  iv.  179. 


*  Thucydid.  vi.  3 ;  Kallimach. 
Hymn.  Apoll.  56-— 
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hannony  with  his  father  Zeus :  Delphi  and  Olympia  are  never 
found  in  conflict.  In  the  Iliad,  the  warm  and  earnest  patrons 
of  the  Greeks  are  H6r6,  Ath6n6,  and  Poseiddn :  here  too 
Zeus  and  Apollo  are  seen  in  harmony,  for  Zeus  is  decidedly 
well-inclined  to  the  Trojans,  and  reluctantly  sacrifices  them 
to  the  importunity  of  the  two  great  goddesses.^  The  worship 
of  the  Sminthian  Apollo,  in  various  parts  of  the  Troad  and 
the  neighbouring  territory,  dates  before  the  earliest  periods  of 
iEolic  colonization :  *  hence  the  zealous  patronage  of  Troy 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Iliad  Altogether,  however,  the  dis- 
tribution and  partialities  of  the  gods  in  that  poem  are  different 
from  what  they  become  in  later  times, — a  difference  which  our 
means  of  information  do  not  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  ex-: 
plain.  Besides  the  Delphian  temple,  Apollo  had  numerous 
temples  throughout  Greece,  and  oracles  at  Abac  in  Phdkis,  on 
the  Mount  Ptdon,  and  at  Tegyra  in  Boeotia,  where  he  was 
said  to  have  been  bom,^  at  Branchidse  near  Miletus,  at  Klarus 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Fatara  in  Lykia.  He  was  not  the  only 
oracular  god  ;  Zeus  at  Dodona  and  at  Olympia  gave  responses 
also  ;  the  gods  or  heroes  Troph6nius,  Amphiaraus,  Amphilo- 
chus,  Mopsus,  &c,  each  at  his  own  sanctuary  and  in  his  own 
prescribed  manner,  rendered  the  same  service. 

The  two  l^ends  of  Delphi  and  D61os,  above  noticed,  form 
of  course  a  very  insig^nificant  fraction  of  the  narra-  Multifarious 
tives  which  once  existed  respecting  the  great  and  I^L^SS**^ 
venerated  Apollo.  They  serve  only  as  specimens,  ^^^' 
and  as  very  early  specimens,*  to  illustrate  what  these  divine 
mythes  were,  and  what  was  the  turn  of  Grecian  faith  and 
imagination.  The  constantly  recurring  festivals  of  the  gods 
caused  an  incessant  demand  for  new  mythes  respecting  them. 


>  niad,  iv.  30-46. 

'  niad,  i.  38,  4^1 ;  Stephan.  Byz. 
"Ikuv,  TivMZos,  See  also  Klansen, 
i€iieas  and  die  Penaten,  b.  i.  p.  69. 
The  worship  of  Apollo  Sminthios  and 
the  festival  of  the  Sminthia  at  Alex- 
andria Troos  lasted  down  to  the  time  of 
M«nander  the  rhetor,  at  the  dose  of 
th«  third  centnry  after  Christ 

'  Plutarch.  Defect  Oracul.  c  5,  p. 
412;  c  8,  p.  414;  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
T«7^a.  The  temple  of  the  Ptdan 
Apdlo  had  acquired  celebrity  before 
tM  days  of  the  poet  Asius.     Pausan. 


w.23,3. 

^  The  legend  which  Ephoms  fol- 
lowed about  the  establishment  of  the 
Delphian  temple  was  something  radi- 
cally different  from  the  Homeric  Hymn 
(Ephori  Fragm.  70,  ed.  Didot) ;  his 
narrative  went  far  to  politicise  and 
rationalise  the  story.  The  progeny  of 
Apollo  was  very  numerous,  and  of  the 
most  diverse  attributes  ;  he  was  father 
of  the  Koxvbantes  (Pherekydfis,  Fragm. 
6,  ed.  Didot),  as  well  as  of  Askl^pios 
and  Aristseus  (Schol.  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
ii.  500 ;  ApoIIoddr.  iii.  10,  3). 
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or  at  least  for  varieties  and  reproductions  of  the  old  mythes. 
Even  during  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  in  the 
time  of  the  rh^tdr  Menander,  when  the  old  forms  of  Paganism 
were  waning,  and  when  the  stock  of  mythes  in  existence  was 
extremely  abundant,  we  see  this  demand  in  great  force  ;  but 
it  was  incomparably  more  operative  in  those  earlier  times 
when  the  creative  vein  of  the  Grecian  mind  yet  retained  its 
pristine  and  unfaded  richness.  Each  god  had  many  different 
surnames,  temples,  groves,  and  solemnities ;  with  each  of 
which  was  connected  more  or  less  of  mythical  narrative, 
originally  hatched  in  the  prolific  and  spontaneous  fancy  of  a 
believing  neighbourhood,  to  be  afterwards  expanded,  adorned, 
and  diffused  by  the  song  of  the  poet  The  earliest  subject  of 
Fcstivaisand  Competition  *  at  the  great  Pythian  festival  was  the 
Agones.  singing  of  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo  ;  other  agones 
were  subsequently  added,  but  the  ode  or  hymn  constituted 
the  fundamental  attribute  of  the  solemnity ;  the  Pythia  at 
Sikyon  and  elsewhere  were  probably  framed  on  a  similar 
footing.  So  too  at  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Charit^sia,  or 
festival  of  the  Charites,  at  Orchomenos,  the  rivalry  of  the 
poets  in  their  various  modes  of  composition  both  b^^  and 
continued  as  the  predominant  feature;*  and  the  inestimable 
treasures  yet  remaining  to  us  of  Attic  tragedy  and  comedy, 
are  gleanings  from  the  once  numerous  dramas  exhibited  at 
the  solenmity  of  the  Dionysia.  The  Ephesians  gave  consider- 
able rewards  for  the  best  hymns  in  honour  of  Artemis,  to  be 
sung  at  her  temple.'  And  the  early  lyric  poets  of  Greece, 
though  their  works  have  not  descended  to  us,  devoted  their 
genius  largely  to  similar  productions,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
titles  and  fragments  yet  remaining. 

Both  the  Christian  and  the  Mahomedan  religions  have  begun 


*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  421.     Menander  the  1  places, — rii¥  fikr  yhp^A^tfuw  iie  /wptmv 


Rhetor  (ap.  Wak.  ColL  Rhett  t  ix.  p. 
136)  gives  an  elaborate  classification  of 
hymns  to  the  gods,  distinguishing  them 
into  nine  classes — Kkiirucol,  &iroirf/iimico2, 
^viTUCol,  fiv$uco\y  y€V9aKoyuco\,  ircirXcur- 
fi4woi,  thicTUColt  inrwKTtKol,  iiucrol; — the 
second  class  had  reference  to  the  tem- 
porary absence  or  departure  of  a  god  to 
some  distant  place,  which  were  often 
admitted  in  the  ancient  religion.  Sappho 
and  Alkman  in  their  kUtic  h^rmns 
invoked  the  gods  from  many  difllerent 


fjMW,  ArcucoAci; — also  Aphrodite  and 
Apollo,  &C.  All  these  songs  were  fall 
of^  adventures  and  details  respecting  the 
gods, — in  other  words,  of^  legendary 
matter. 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiv.;  Boeckh, 
Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener,  Ap- 
pendix, §  XX.  p.  357. 

'  Alexander  Mtohis,  apud  Macro- 
bium,  Saturn,  v.  22. 
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daring  the  historical  age,  have  been  propagated  from  one 
common  centre,  and  have  been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
different  pre-existing  faith.    With  none  of  these  particulars 
did  Grecian  Paganism  correspond    It  took  rise  iA  an  s^^^  of 
age  of  imagination  and  feeling  simply,  without  the  S^,J?** 
restraints,  as  well  as  without  the  aid,  of  writing  or  JfJJ^** 
records,  of  history  or  philosophy.    It  was,  as  a  Sj^ 
general  rule,  the  spontaneous  product  of  many  sepa-  *'^^ 
rate  tribes  and  localities,  imitation  and  propagation  operating 
as  subordinate  causes  ;  it  was  moreover  a  primordial  faith  as 
far  as  our  means  of  information  enable  us  to  discover. 

These  considerations  explain  to  us  two  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  early  pagan  mind.  First,  the  divine  mythes,  the  matter 
of  their  religion,  constituted  also  the  matter  of  their  earliest 
history ;  next,  these  mythes  harmonised  with  each  other  only 
in  their  general  types,  but  differed  incurably  in  respect  of 
particular  incidents.  The  poet  who  sang  a  new  adventure 
of  Apollo,  the  trace  of  which  he  might  have  heard  in  some 
remote  locality,  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  agreeable 
to  the  general  conceptions  which  his  hearers  entertained  re- 
specting the  god.  He  would  not  ascribe  the  cestus  or  amorous 
influences  to  Ath6n6,  nor  armed  interference  and  the  sgis  to 
Aphrodite ;  but,  provided  he  maintained  this  general  keeping, 
he  might  indulge  his  fancy  without  restraint  in  the  particular 
events  of  the  story.*  The  feelings  and  faith  of  his  hearers 
went  along  with  him,  and  there  were  no  critical  scruples  to 
hold  them  back ;  to  scrutinize  the  allied  proceedings  of  the 
gods  was  repulsive,  and  to  disbelieve  them  impious.  And 
thus  these  divine  mjrthes,  though  they  had  their  root  simply 
in  religious  feelings,  and  though  they  presented  great  discre- 
pancies of  fact,  served  nevertheless  as  primitive  matter  of 
history  to  an  early  Greek ;  they  were  the  only  narratives,  at 


^  The  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis 
from  Zens  and  L^d  is  among  the  oldest 
and  most  goierally  admitted  facts  in  the 
Grecian  divine  l^;ends.  Yet  i^schylus 
did  not  scruple  to  describe  Artemis 
publicly  as  daughter  of  D^m^t^  (Hero- 
dot  ii.  156 ;  Pausan.  viiL  37,  3).  Hero- 
dotus thmks  that  he  copied  this  inno- 
vation from  the  ^yptiuis,  who  affirmed 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  the  sons 
of  Dionysos  and  Isis. 
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The  number  and  discrepancies  of  the 
mythes  respecting  each  god  are  attested 
by  the  fruitless  attempts  of  learned 
Greeks  to  escape  the  necessitv  of  re- 

i'ecting  any  of  them  by  multipl3ring 
lomonymous  personages, — three  per- 
sons named  Zeus ;  five  named  Athen^  ; 
six  named  Apollo,  &c.  (Cicero,  de 
Natur.  Deor.  lii.  ai ;  Clemens  Alexand. 
Admon.  ad  Gent  p.  17.) 
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once  publicly  accredited  and  interesting,  which  he  possessed. 
To  them  were  aggregated  the  heroic  mythes  (to  which  we 
shall  proceed  presently), — indeed  the  two  are  inseparably 
blended,  godS,  heroes,  and  men  almost  always  appearing  in 
the  same  picture, — analogous  both  in  their  structure  and  their 
genesis,  and  differing  chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
sprang  from  the  type  of  a  hero  instead  of  from  that  of  a  god. 
We  are  not  to  be  astonished  if  we  find  Aphrodite,  in  the 
Iliad,  born  from  Zeus  and  Dion^,  and  in  the  Theo- 

Discrepan- 

ciesinthc     gony  of  Hcsiod,  generated  from  the  foam  on  the  sea 
little  after  the  mutilation  of  Uranos  ;  nor  if  in  the  Odyssey 

she  appears  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestos,  while  in  the 
Theogony  the  latter  is  married  to  Aglaia,  and  Aphrodite  is 
described  as  mother  of  three  children  by  Ar^s.^  The  Homeric 
hymn  to  Aphrodite  details  the  legend  of  Aphrodite  and 
Anchis^s,  which  is  presupposed  in  the  Iliad  as  the  parentage 
of  iEneas  ;  but  the  author  of  the  hymn,  probably  sung  at  one 
of  the  festivals  of  Aphrodite  in  Cyprus,  represents  the  goddess 
as  ashamed  of  her  passion  for  a  mortal,  and  as  enjoining 
Anchises  under  severe  menaces  not  to  reveal  who  the  mother 
,   ,. ,     of  iEneas  was ;  ^  while   in   the   Iliad   she  has   no 

Aphroditd. 

scruple  in  publicly  owning  him,  and  he  passes 
everywhere  as  her  acknowledged  son.  Aphrodite,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  hymn  as  herself  cold  and  unimpressible,  but 
ever  active  and  irresistible  in  inspiring  amorous  feelings  to 
gods,  to  men,  and  to  animals.  Three  goddesses  are  recorded 
as  memorable  exceptions  to  her  universal  empire, — Ath^nfe, 
Artemis,  and  Hestia  or  Vesta.  Aphrodite  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  goddesses  in  the  mythical  world ; 
for  the  number  of  interesting,  pathetic  and  tragical  adventures 
deducible  from  misplaced  or  unhappy  passion  was  of  course 
very  great ;  and  in  most  of  these  cases  the  intervention  of 
Aphroditfi  was  usually  prefixed,  with  some  legend  to  explain 
why  she  manifested  herself.  Her  range  of  action  grows  wider 
in  the  latter  epic  and  lyric  and  tragic  poets  than  in  Homer.* 


*  Hesiod.  Theogon.  i88,  934,  945 ; 
Homer,  Iliad,  v.  371 ;  Odyss.  viii.  268. 

'  Homer,  Hymn.  Vener.  248,  286; 
Homer,  Iliad,  v.  320,  386. 


logue  of  Women  and  the  Eoiai  em- 
bodied a  string  of  such  narratives. 
Hesiod  and  Stesichoms  explained  the 
conduct  of  Helen  and  Kljrtsemnestra  by 


'  A  large  proportion  of  the  Hesiodic  !  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  caused  by  the 
epic  related  to  die  exploits  and  adven-  j  neglect  of  their  father  Tyndarens  to 
turcs  of  the  heroic  women,— the  Cata-    sacrifice  to  her  (Hesiod,  Fragm.  59,  ed. 
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Ath£n6,  the  man-goddess/  bom  from  the  head  of  Zeus, 
without  a  mother  and  without  feminine  sympathies, 
is  the  antithesis  partly  of  Aphrodite,  partly  of  the 
effeminate  or  womanised  god  Dionysos — ^the  latter  is  an  im- 
portation from  Asia,  but  Athfinfe  is  a  Greek  conception — ^the 
type  of  composed,  majestic  and  unrelenting  force.  It  appears 
however  as  if  this  goddess  had  been  conceived  in  a  different 
manner  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  For  we  find  ascribed  to 
her  in  some  of  the  l^ends  attributes  of  industry  and  home- 
keeping  ;  she  is  represented  as  the  companion  of  H^phaestos, 
patronising  handicraft,  and  expert  at  the  loom  and  the  spindle : 
the  Athenian  potters  worshipped  her  along  with  Promfitheus. 
Such  traits  of  character  do  not  square  with  the  formidable 
a^s  and  the  massive  and  crushing  spear  which  Homer  and 
most  of  the  mythes  assign  to  her.  There  probably  were  at 
first  at  least  two  different  types  of  Athfinfi,  and  their  coales- 
cence has  partially  obliterated  the  less  marked  of  the  two.^ 
Ath£n£  is  the  constant  and  watchful  protectress  of  H6raklds : 
she  is  also  locally  identified  with  the  soil  and  people  of  Athens, 
even  in  the  Iliad :  Erechtheus,  the  Athenian,  is  bom  of  the 
earth,  but  Ath6n6  brings  him  up,  nourishes  him,  and  lodges 
him  in  her  own  temple,  where  the  Athenians  annually  worship 
him  with  sacrifice  and  solemnities.^  It  was  altogether  im- 
possible to  make  Erechtheus  son  of  Ath^nfi, — ^the  type  of  the 


Dantzer ;  Stesichor.  Fragm.  9,  ed. 
Schnddewin) :  the  irresistible  ascen- 
danqr  of  Aphrodite  is  set  forth  in  the 
Hippolytus  of  Euripides  not  less  forcibly 
than  that  of  Dionysos  in  the  Bacchae. 
The  character  of  Daphnis  the  herdsman, 
well-known  from  the  first  Idyll  of  Theo- 
critus, and  illustrating  the  destroying 
force  of  Aphrodit6,  appears  to  have 
been  first  introduced  into  Greek  poetry 
by  Stesichoms  (see  Klaosen,  ^neas 
imd  die  Penaten,  vol.  i.  pp.  526-529 : 
compare  Welcker,  Kleine  Schriften, 
part  L  p.  iSg),  Compare  a  striking 
piece  among  the  Fragmenta  Incerta  of 
Sophokl^  (Fr.  63,  Brunck)  and  Euripid. 
Tread.  946,  995,  1048.  Even  in  the 
0pp.  ct  Di.  of  Hesiod,  Aphrodite  is 
conceived  rather  as  a  disturbing  and 
injurious  influence  (v.  65). 

Adonis  owes  his  renown  to  the  Alex- 
Jmdrine  poets  and  their  contemporary 
sovereigns  (see  Bion*s  Idyll  and  the 
Adoniazusae  of  Theocritus).      The  fa- 


vourites of  Aphrodit6,  even  as  coonted 
up  by  the  diligence  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  are  however  very  few  in  number. 
(Admonitio  ad  Gent.  p.  12,  Sylb.) 

*  *KyZpoBiff  Z&pov  .  .  .  'A9c(ya,  Sim- 
mias  Rhodius;  n^Xc#rvs,  t^.  Hephaes- 
tion.  c.  9,  p.  54,  Gaisford. 

'  ApoUoddr.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Sophokl. 
GEdip.  CoL  57 ;  Pausan.  i.  24,  3 ;  ix. 
26,  3 ;  Diodor.  v.  73 ;  Plato,  Legg. 
ix.  p.  920.  In  the  Opp.  et  Di.  of 
Hesiod,  the  carpenter  is  the  servant  of 
Ath6n6  (429) :  see  also  Phereklos  the 
riicrwv  in  the  Iliad,  v.  61 :  compare  viii. 
385  ;  Odyss.  viii.  493  ;  and  the  Ho- 
meric Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  v.  12.  The 
learned  article  of  O.  Miiller  (in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  since 
republished, among  his  Kleine  Deutsche 
Schriften,  p.  134  x/s/.).  Polios  AthSni^ 
brings  together  all  that  can  be  known 
about  this  goddess. 

'  Iliad,  ii.  546  ;  viii.  362. 
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goddess  forbade  it ;  but  the  Athenian  mythe-creators,  though 
they  found  this  barrier  impassable,  strove  to  approach  to  it 
as  near  as  they  could,  and  the  description  which  they  give  of 
the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  at  once  un-Homeric  and  unseemly, 
presents  something  like  the  phantom  of  maternity.^ 

The  huntress  Artemis,  in  Arcadia  and  in  Greece  proper, 
generally  exhibits  a  well-defined  type  with  which  the 
legends  respecting  her  are  tolerably  consistent.  But 
the  Ephesian  as  well  as  the  Tauric  Artemis  partakes  more 
of  the  Asiatic  character,  and  has  borrowed  the  attributes  of 
the  Lydian  Great  Mother  as  well  as  of  an  indigenous  Tauric 
Virgin :  *  this  Ephesian  Artemis  passed  to  the  colonies  of 
Phokaea  and  Milfitus.^  The  Homeric  Artemis  shares  with 
her  brother  Apollo  in  the  dexterous  use  of  the  farstriking  bow, 
and  sudden  death  is  described  by  the  poet  as  inflicted  by  her 
gentle  arrow.  Jealousy  of  the  gods  at  the  withholding  of 
honours  and  sacrifices,  or  at  the  presumption  of  mortals  in 
contending  with  them, — a  point  of  character  so  frequently 
recurring  in  the  types  of  the  Grecian  gods, — manifests  itself 
in  the  legends  of  Artemis.  The  memorable  Kalyddnian  boar 
is  sent  by  her  as  a  visitation  upon  CEneus,  because  he  had 
omitted  to  sacrifice  to  her,  while  he  did  honour  to  other  gods.* 
The  Arcadian  heroine  Atalanta  is  however  a  reproduction  of 
Artemis,  with  little  or  no  difference,  and  the  goddess  is  some- 
times confounded  even  with  her  attendant  nymphs. 

The  mighty  Poseiddn,  the  earth-shaker  and  the  ruler  of  the 
sea,  IS  second  only  to  Zeus  in  power,  but  has  no  share 
in  those  imperial  and  superintending  capacities  which 
the  Father  of  Gods  and  men  exhibits.  He  numbers  a  nume- 
rous heroic  progeny,  usually  men  of  great  corporeal  strength, 
and  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  iEolic  race.     The  great 


Poseiddn. 


*  ApoUodfir.  iii.  4,  6.  Compare  the 
vague  language  of  Plato,  Kritias,  c.  iv., 
and  Ovid,  Metamorph.  ii.  757. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  103 ;  Strabo,  xii. 
p.  534 ;  xiii.  p.  650.  About  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  see  Guhl,  Ephe- 
siaca  (Berlin,  1843),  P-  79i  m-  \ 
Aristoph.  Nub.  590 ;  Autokrat6s  in 
Tympanistis  apud  iElian.  Hist.  Ani- 
mal, xii.  9 ;  and  Spanheim  ad  Calli- 
madi.  Hymn.  Dian.  36.  The  dances 
in  honour  of  Artemis  sometimes  appear 
to  have  approached  to  the  frenzied  style 


of  Bacchanal  movement  See  the 
words  of  Timotheus  ap.  Plutarch,  de 
Audiend.  Poet.  p.  22,  c.  4,  and  vcpl 
Afi0-t8.  c.  10,  p.  170,  also  Aristoph. 
Lysist.  1 3 14.  They  seem  to  have  been 
often  celebrated  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
mountains,  which  were  the  favourite 
resort  of  Artemis  (Kallimach.  Hymn. 
Dian.  19),  and  these  ipttfidctm  were 
always  causes  predisposing  to  fanatical 
excitement 

•  Strabo,  iv.  p.  179. 

^  Uiad,  ix.  529. 
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Neldd  family  of  Pylus  trace  their  origin  up  to  him  ;  and  he 
is  also  the  father  of  Polyphemus  the  Cycldps,  whose  well- 
earned  suffering  he  cruelly  revenges  upon  Odysseus.  His 
D6I0S  is  the  island  of  Kalaureia,^  wherein  there  was  held  an 
old  local  Amphiktyony,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  to  him 
joint  honour  and  sacrifice.  The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  HelikS 
in  Achaia,  and  Onch^stos  in  Boeotia,  are  also  residences  which 
he  much  affects,  and  where  he  is  solemnly  worshipped.  But 
the  abode  which  he  originally  and  specially  selected  for  him- 
self was  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  where  by  a  blow  of  his 
trident  he  produced  a  well  of  water  in  the  rock  :  Athfinfi  came 
afterwards  and  claimed  the  spot  for  herself,  planting  in  token 
of  possession  the  olive-tree  which  stood  in  the  sacred  grove  of 
Pandrosos :  and  the  decision  either  of  the  autochthonous  Ce- 
crops,  or  of  Erechtheus,  awarded  to  her  the  preference,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  Poseidda  Either  on  this  account,  or  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  son  Eumolpus,  slain  in  assisting 
the  Eleusinians  against  Erechtheus,  the  Attic  mythes  ascribed 
to  Poseiddn  great  enmity  against  the  Erechtheid  family,  which 
he  is  asserted  to  have  ultimately  overthrown :  Theseus,  whose 
glorious  reign  and  deeds  succeeded  to  that  family,  is  said  to 
have  been  really  his  son.*  In  several  other  places, — in  iEgina, 
Argos  and  Naxos, — Poseiddn  had  disputed  the  privileges  of 
patron-god  with  Zeus,  Hfir6  and  Dionysos :  he  was  worsted 
in  all,  but  bore  his  defeat  patiently.^  Poseiddn  endured  a 
long  slavery,  in  common  with  Apollo,  gods  as  they  were,* 
under  Laomeddn,  king  of  Troy,  at  the  command  and  con- 
demnation of  Zeus  :  the  two  gods  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the 
city,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  H6rakl6s.  When  their 
time  was  expired,  the  insolent  Laomeddn  withheld  from  them 
the  stipulated  reward,  and  even  accompanied  its  refu3al  with 
appalling  threats  ;  and  the  subsequent  animosity  of  the  god 
against  Troy  was  greatly  determined  by  the  sentiment  of  this 
injustice.* 


•  Strabo,  ▼iiL  p.  374.  According  to 
the  old  poem  called  Eumolpia,  ascnbed 
to  Mnssras,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  origin- 
ally belonged  to  Poseiddn  and  C^ea, 
jointly :  from  Gaea  it  passed  to  Themis, 
and  bom  her  to  Apollo,  to  whom  Posei- 
ddn also  made  over  his  share  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  sorroider  of  Kalaureia 


to  him.    (Pansan.  x,  5,  3). 

*  Apolloddr.  iii.  14,  i ;  iii.  15,  3,  5. 

•  Pmtarch,  Sympos.  viii.  6,  p.  741. 

<  lUad,  U.  716,  766 ;  Euripid.  Alkes- 
tis,  2.  See  Panyasis,  Fragm.  la,  p. 
24,  ed.  Diintzer. 

'  Uiad,  viL  452 ;  xxi.  459. 
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Such  periods  of  servitude,  inflicted  upon  individual  gods, 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  incidents  in  the 
divine  legends.  We  find  Apollo  on  another  occasion  con- 
demned to  serve  Adm^tus,  king  of  Pherae,  as  a  punishment 
for  having  killed  the  Cycldpes,  and  H^rakl^s  also  is  sold  as  a 
slave  to  Omphald.  Even  the  fierce  Ar6s,  over- 
temporary     powered  and  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  by  the  two 

servitude  aia.«i.  *•«        i.i  i  t        « 

imposed  on  A16ids/  IS  ultimately  liberated  only  by  extraneous 
aid.  Such  narratives  attest  the  discursive  range  of 
Grecian  fancy  in  reference  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
commingling  of  things  and  persons,  divine  and  human,  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  past.  The  god  who  serves  is  for  the  time 
degraded  :  but  the  supreme  god  who  commands  the  servitude 
is  in  the  like  proportion  exalted,  whilst  the  idea  of  some  sort 
of  order  and  government  among  these  superhuman  beings  was 
never  lost  sight  of.  Nevertheless  the  mythes  respecting  the 
servitude  of  the  gods  became  obnoxious  afterwards,  along 
with  many  others,  to  severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  philo- 
sophers. 

The  proud,  jealous,  and  bitter  H6re, — the  goddess  of  the 

once- wealthy  Myk^nae,  the /ax  et  focus  of  the  Trojan 

war,  and  the  ever-present  protectress  of  Jasdn  in  the 

Argonautic  expedition,^ — occupies  an  indispensable  station  in 

the  mythical  world.    As  the  daughter  of  Kronos  and  wife  of 

Zeus,  she  fills  a  throne  from  whence  he  cannot  dislodge  her, 

and  which  gives  her  a  right  perpetually  to  grumble  and  to 

thwart  him.^  Her  unmeasured  jealousy  of  the  female  favourites 

of  Zeus,  and  her  antipathy  against  his  sons,  especially  against 

H^rakles,   has    been  the  suggesting  cause  of   innumerable 

mythes  :  the  general  type  of  her  character  stands  here  clearly 

marked,  as  furnishing  both  stimulus  and  gfuide  to  the  mytho- 

poeic  fancy.     The  "Sacred  Wedding,"  or  marriage  of  Zeus 

and  H^r6,  was  familiar  to  epithalamic  poets  long  before  it 

became  a  theme  for  the  spiritualizing  ingenuity  of  critics. 

Hfiphaestos  is  the  son  of  H^r^  without  a  father,  and  stands 

to  her  in  the  same  relation  as  Athfind  to  Zeus  :  her 

pride  and  want  of  sympathy  are  manifested  by  her 

casting  him  out  at  once  in  consequence  of  his  deformity.*    He 


»  Iliad,  V.  386.  I      *  Iliad,  i.  544  ;  iv.  29-38  ;  viii.  408. 

■  Iliad,  iv.  51  ;  Odyss.  xii.  72.  |      <  Iliad,  xviii.  306. 
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is  the  god  of  fire — especially  of  fire  in  its  practical  applications 
to  handicraft — and  is  indispensable  as  the  right-hand  and  in- 
strument of  the  gods.  His  skill  and  his  deformity  appear 
alternately  as  the  source  of  mythical  stories  :  wherever  exqui- 
site and  effective  fabrication  is  intended  to  be  designated> 
H^ldiaestos  is  announced  as  the  maker,  although  in  this  func- 
tion the  type  of  his  character  is  reproduced  in  Daedalos.  In 
the  Attic  l^^nds  he  appears  intimately  united  both  with 
Prometheus  and  with  Athdnd,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
was  worshipped  at  Koldnus  near  Athens.  L^mnos  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  H^phaestos ;  and  if  we  possessed  more 
knowledge  of  this  island  and  its  town  H6phaestias,  we  should 
doubtless  find  abundant  legends  detailing  his  adventures  and 
interventiona 

The  chaste,  still,  and  home-keeping  Hestia,  goddess  of  the 
family  hearth,  is  far  less  fruitful  in  mythical  narra-        . 
tives,  in  spite  of  her  very  superior  digjnity,  than  the 
knavish,  smooth-tongued,  keen  and  acquisitive  Hermes.     His 
function  of  messenger  of  the  gods  brings  him  perpetually  on 
the  stage,  and  affords  ample  scope  for  portraying  the  „     . 

^^  ^^  Heroics* 

features  of  his  character.  The  Homeric  hymn  to 
Hermes  describes  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
and  the  almost  instantaneous  manifestation,  even  in  infancy, 
of  his  peculiar  attributes.  It  explains  the  friendly  footing  on 
which  he  stood  with  Apollo, — ^the  interchange  of  gifts  and 
functions  between  them, — and  lastly,  the  inviolate'  security  of 
all  the  wealth  and  offerings  in  the  Delphian  temple,  exposed 
as  they  were  to  thieves  without  any  visible  protection.  Such 
was  the  innate  cleverness  and  talent  of  Hermes,  that  on  the 
day  he  was  bom  he  invented  the  lyre,  stringing  the  seven 
chords  on  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  * — and  also  stole  the  cattle  of 
Apollo  in  Pieria,  dragging  them  backwards  to  his  cave  in 
Arcadia,  so  that  their  track  could  not  be  detected  To  the 
remonstrances  of  his  mother  Maia,  who  points  out  to  him 
the  danger  of  offending  Apollo,  Hermfis  replies,  that  he 
aspires  to  rival  the  dignity  and  functions  of  Apollo  among 
the  immortals,  and  that  if  his  father  Zeus  refuses  to  grant 


*  Homer,  Hymn,  Mercur.  i8 — 
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them  to  him,  he  will  employ  his  powers  of  thieving  in  breaking 
open  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi,  and  in  carrying  away  the  gold 
Henn«8  in-  and  the  vestmcnts,  the  precious  tripods  and  vessels.* 
the  1]^.  Presently  Apollo  discovers  the  loss  of  his  cattle,  and 
after  some  trouble  finds  his  way  to  the  Kyllfinian  cavern, 
where  he  sees  Hermes  asleep  in  his  cradle.  The  child  denies 
the  theft  with  effrontery,  and  even  treats  the  surmise  as  a 
ridiculous  impossibility :  he  persists  in  such  denial  even  before 
Zeus,  who  however  detects  him  at  once,  and  compels  him  to 
reveal  the  place  where  the  cattle  are  concealed.  But  the  lyre 
was  as  yet  unknown  to  Apollo,  who  has  heard  nothing  except 
the  voice  of  the  Muses  and  the  sound  of  the  pipe.  So  power- 
fully is  he  fascinated  by  hearing  the  tones  of  the  lyre  from 
Hermes,  and  so  eager  to  become  possessed  of  it,  that  he  is 
willing  at  once  to  pardon  the  past  theft,  and  even  to  conciliate 
besides  the  friendship  of  Hermfes.^  Accordingly  a  bargain  is 
Bargain  be-  struck  bctwcen  the  two  gods  and  sanctioned  by  Zeus. 
hSSIss  and  Hermes  surrenders  to  Apollo  the  lyre,  inventing  for 
ApoUo.  j^jg  Q^j^  ^gg  ^Yie  syrinx  or  panspipe,  and  receiving 
from  Apollo  in  exchange  the  golden  rod  of  wealth,  with  em- 
pire over  flocks  and  herds  as  well  as  over  horses  and  oxen 
and  the  wild  animals  of  the  woods.  He  presses  to  obtain 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  Apollo  is  under  a  special  vow  not  to 
impart  that  privilege  to  any  god  whatever.  He  instructs 
Hermes  however  how  to  draw  information,  to  a  certain  extent, 
from  the  Moerae  or  Fates  themselves;  and  assigns  to  him, 
over  and  above,  the  function  of  messenger  of  the  gods  to 
Hades. 

Although  Apollo  has  acquired  the  lyre,  the  particular  object 
of  his  wishes,  he  is  still  under  apprehension  that  Hermfis  will 
steal  it  away  from  him  again,  together  with  his  bow,  and  he 
exacts  a  formal  oath  by  Styx  as  security.  Hermfis  promises 
solemnly  that  he  will  steal  none  of  the  acquisitions,  nor  ever 
invade  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  ;  while  the  latter  on  his  part 
pledges  himself  to  recognise  Hermfis  as  his  chosen  friend  and 
companion,  amongst  all  the  other  sons  of  Zeus,  human  or 
divine.^ 


*  Homer,  Hymn.  Merc.  177 — 

Etfu  yap  e«  Tlv$wvat  iiiyov  Sofiov  ayn-nMi^tn^, 
*Ev$fy  oAif  rpinoia^  ircpticoAAcac,  ifSi  Ac/S^yroc 

^  Homer,  Hymn.  Merc.  442-454. 


•  Homer,  Hymn.  Merc.  504-520— 

Aifntifiv  «<^tXi)(r«  Auifurcpect  mc  m  «e«u  vw,  &c 
Koi  Tvrc  MotoSos  vibe  vvoox^vof  KartMvot 
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So  came  to  pass,  under  the  sanction  of  Zeus,  the  marked 
favour  shown  by  Apollo  to  Herm6s.  But  Hennas  (concludes 
the  hynmographer,  with  frankness  unusual  in  speaking  of  a 
god) ''  does  very  little  good :  he  avails  himself  of  the  darkness 
of  night  to  cheat  without  measure  the  tribes  of  mortal  men."  ^ 

Here  the  general  types  of  Hermds  and  Apollo,  coupled  with 
the  present  fact  that  no  thief  ever  approached  the  Expotitonr 
rich  and  seemingly  accessible  treasures  of  Delphi,  Hymn! 
engender  a  string  of  expository  incidents ;  cast  into  a  quasi- 
historical  form,  and  detailing  how  it  happened  tiiat  Hermte 
had  bound  himself  by  especial  convention  to  respect  the 
Delphian  temple.  The  types  of  Apollo  seem  to  have  been 
different  in  different  times  and  parts  of  Greece :  in  some  places 
he  was  worshipped  as  Apollo  Nomios,'  or  the  patron  of  pas- 
tore  and  cattle  ;  and  this  attribute,  which  elsewhere  passed  over 
to  his  son  Aristseus,  b  by  oiu*  hymnographer  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  Herm6s,  combined  with  the  golden  rod  of  fruit- 
fiilness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lyre  did  not  originally  belong 
to  the  Far-striking  King,  nor  is  he  at  all  an  inventor :  the 
hynm  explains  both  its  first  invention  and  how  it  came  into 
his  possession.  And  the  value  of  the  incidents  is  thus  partly 
expository,  partly  illustrative,  as  expanding  in  detail  the 
general  preconceived  character  of  the  Kylldnian  god. 

To  Zeus  more  amours  are  ascribed  than  to  any  of  the  other 
gods, — ^probably  because  the  Grecian  kings  and 
chieftains  were  especially  anxious  to  trace  their 
lineage  to  the  highest  and  most  glorious  of  all, — each  of  these 
amours  having  its  representative  progeny  on  earth.*  Such 
subjects  were  among  the  most  promising  and  agreeable  for 
the  interest  of  mythical  narrative,  and  Zeus  as  a  lover  thus 
became  the  father  of  a  great  many  l^ends,  branching  out 
into  innumerable  interferences,  for  which  his  sons,  all  of  them 
distinguished  individuals,  and  many  of  them  persecuted  by 
H6r6,  furnished  the  occasion.  But  besides  this,  the  command- 
ing functions  of  the  Supreme  God,  judicial  and  administrative. 


*  Homer,  Hymn.  Merc  574 — 


Nv«Ta  U*  ip^Muifr  ^\m  hnftw  ^-^-^ 


'  Kallimach.  Hymn.  ApoU.  47. 
'  Kallimach.  Hymn.  Jov.  79.    'Ek  9i 
Albs  /SfluriX^cs,  &C. 
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extending  both  over  gods  and  men,  was  a  potent  stimulus  to 
the  m3rthopoeic  activity.  Zeus  has  to  watch  over  his  own 
dignity, — ^the  first  of  all  considerations  with  a  god :  moreover 
as  Horkios,  Xenios,  Ktdsios,  Meilichios  (a  small  proportion  of 
his  thousand  surnames),  he  guaranteed  oaths  and  punished 
perjurers,  he  enforced  the  observance  of  hospitality,  he  guarded 
the  family  hoard  and  the  crop  realized  for  the  year,  and  he 
granted  expiation  to  the  repentant  criminal.^  All  these 
different  functions  created  a  demand  for  mythes,  as  the  means 
of  translating  a  dim,  but  serious  presentiment  into  distinct 
form,  both  self-explaining  and  communicable  to  others.  In 
enforcing  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  or  of  the  tie  of  hospitality, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  arguments  would  be  a  collection  of 
legends  respecting  the  judgments  of  Zeus,  Horkios  or  Xenios ; 
the  more  impressive  and  terrific  such  l^ends  were,  the  greater 
would  be  their  interest,  and  the  less  would  any  one  dare  to 
disbelieve  them.  They  constituted  the  natural  outpourings 
of  a  strong  and  common  sentiment,  probably  without  any 
deliberate  ethical  intention :  the  preconceptions  of  the  divine 
agency,  expanded  into  legend,  form  a  product  analogous  to 
the  idea  of  the  divine  features  and  symmetry  embodied  in  the 
bronze  or  the  marble  statue. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  general  type  and  attributes  of  the 
gods  which  contributed  to  put  in  action  the  mythopoeic  pro- 
pensities. The  rites  and  solemnities  forming  the  worship  of 
Mythes  aris-  ^^^^  S^^»  ^  ^^^^  «^  ^^^  details  of  his  temple  and  its 
iSreii^ous  locality,  were  a  fertile  source  of  mythes,  respecting 
ceremonies,  j^jg  exploits  and  Sufferings,  which  to  the  people  who 
heard  them  served  the  purpose  of  past  history.  The  exegetes, 
or  local  guide  and  interpreter,  belonging  to  each  temple,  pre- 
served and  recounted  to  curious  strangers  these  traditional 
narratives,  which  lent  a  certain  dignity  even  to  the  minutiae  of 
divine  service.  Out  of  a  stock  of  materials  thus  ample,  the 
poets  extracted  individual  collections,  such  as  the  "  Causes  " 
(Atria)  of  Kallimachus,  now  lost,  and  such  as  the  Fasti  of 
Ovid  are  for  the  Roman  religious  antiquities.* 


^  See  Herod,  i.  44.  Xenoph.  Anabas. 
vii.  8,  4.    Plutarch,  Th6seus,  c.  12. 

'  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  211,  about  the  fes- 
tivals of  Apollo : — 

"Priscique  imitamina  facti 
iEra  Deae  comites  raucaque  teiga  movent." 


And  Lactantius,  v.  19,  15.  "Ipsos 
ritus  ex  rebus  gestis  (deorum)  vel  ex 
casibus  vel  etiam  ex  mortibus,  natos  : " 
to  the  same  purpose  Augustin.  De 
Civ.  D.  vii.  18 ;  Diod6r.  iii.  56.  Plu- 
tarch's Qusestiones  Graecse  et  Romaics 
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It  was  the  practice  to  offer  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  the  bones 
of  the  victim  only,  enclosed  in  fat:  how  did  this  Smanputof 
practice  arise  ?  The  author  of  the  Hesiodic  Theo-  Munficod. 
gony  has  a  story  which  explains  it :  Prometheus  tricked  Zeus 
into  an  imprudent  choice^  at  the  period  when  the  gods  and 
mortal  men  first  came  to  an  arrangement  about  privil^es 
and  duties  (in  Mek6n6).  Prom^theus^  the  tutelary  represen- 
tative of  man,  divided  a  large  steer  into  two  portions :  on  the 
one  side  he  placed  the  flesh  and  guts,  folded  up  in  the  omen- 
tura  and  covered  over  with  the  skin ;  on  the  other,  he  put  the 
bones  enveloped  in  fat  He  then  invited  Zeus  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  portions  the  gods  would  prefer  to  receive 
from  mankind  Zeus  "with  both  hands"  decided  for  and 
took  the  white  fat,  but  was  highly  incensed  on  finding  that  he 
had  got  nothing  at  the  bottom  except  the  bones.^  ivom^thotf 
Nevertheless  the  choice  of  the  gods  was  now  irre-  witt^^zeos. 
vocably  made :  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the 
sacrificed  animal  beyond  the  bones  and  the  white  fat ;  and 
the  standing  practice  is  thus  plausibly  explained.*  I  select 
this  as  one  amongst  a  thousand  instances  to  illustrate  the 
genesis  of  legend  out  of  religious  practices.  In  the  belief  of 
the  people^  the  event  narrated  in  the  legend  was  the  real  pro- 
ducing cause  of  the  practice  :  but  when  we  come  to  apply  a 
sound  criticism,  we  are  compelled  to  treat  the  event  as  existing 
only  in  its  narrative  legend,  and  the  legend  itself  as  having 
been  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  engendered  by  the  prac- 
tice,— ^thus  reversing  the  supposed  order  of  production. 

In  dealing  with  Grecian  mythes  generally,  it  is  convenient 
to  distribute  them  into  such  as  belong  to  the  Gods  and  such 
as  belong  to  the  Heroes,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 


aie  full  of  similar  tales,  professing  to 
accoont  for  existing  customs,  many  of 
them  religious  and  liturgic.    See  Lo- 
beck,  (Silica,  p.  675. 
>  Hesiod,  Theog.  550— 

Ik  Oct  Wtm  Xcwca  ^obc  JoA^g  ^l  n^Xnr- 

In  the  second  line  of  this  citation,  the 
poet  tells  us  that  Zeus  saw  through  the 
trick,  and  was  imposed  upon  by  his 


own  consent,  foreknowing  that  after  all, 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  the 
proceeding  would  be  visited  on  man. 
But  the  last  lines,  and  indeed  the  whole 
drift  of  the  legend,  imply  the  contrary 
of  this :  Zeus  was  really  taken  in,  and 
was  in  consequence  very  angnr.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  poet  drive  him  to  save  in 
words  the  prescience  of  Zeus,  though  in 
doing  so  he  contradicts  and  nullifies  the 
whole  point  of  the  story. 
*  Hesiod.  Theog.  557— 

'Ejc  rov  8*  oBavanmnv  ivX  x^i't  ^vX*  avBpnwuy 
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are  the  prominent  personages.  The  formef  class  manifest, 
Gods,  He-  more  palpably  than  the  latter,  their  real  origin  as 
men;  appear  growing  out  of  the  faith  and  the  feelings,  without  any 
the  mythes.  necessary  basis,  either  of  matter  of  fact  or  allegory : 
moreover,  they  elucidate  more  directly  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  so  important  an  item  in  their  character  as  a  people. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  most  of  the  mythes  present  to  us  Gods, 
Heroes  and  Men,  in  juxtaposition  one  with  the  other.  And 
the  richness  of  Grecian  mythical  literature  arises  from  the 
infinite  diversity  of  combinations  thus  opened  out ;  first  by 
the  three  class-types,  God,  Hero,  and  Man  ;  next  by  the  strict 
keeping  with  which  each  separate  class  and  character  is 
handled.  We  shall  now  follow  downward  the  stream  of 
mythical  time,  which  begins  with  the  Gods,  to  the  Heroic 
legends,  or  those  which  principally  concern  the  Heroes  and 
Heroines ;  for  the  latter  were  to  the  full  as  important  in 
legend  as  the  former. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

LEGENDS  RELATING  TO  HEROES  AND  MEN. 

The  Hesiodic  theogony  gives  no  account  of  anything  like  a 
creation  of  man,  nor  does  it  seem  that  such  an  idea  was  much 
entertained  in  the  legendary  vein  of  Grecian  imagination; 
which  commonly  carried  back  the  present  men  by  Races  of 
successive  generations  to  some  primitive  ancestor,  ^JJJ^^o 
himself  sprung  from  the  soil,  or  from  a  neighbouring  ?y^^u^ 
river,  or  mountain,  or  from  a  god,  a  nymph,  &c  ^y^" 
But  the  poet  of  the  Hesiodic  ''Works  and  Days"  has  given 
us  a  narrative  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  human  race,  more  in  harmony  with  the  sober 
and  melancholy  ethical  tone  which  reigns  through  that 
poem.* 

First  (he  tells  us)  the  Olympic  gods  made  the  golden  race, 
— good,  perfect,  and  happy  men,  who  lived  from  the  sponta- 
neous abundance  of  the  earth,  in  ease  and  tranquillity  like 
the  gods  themselves:  they  suffered  neither  disease 
nor  old-agfe,  and  their  death  was  like  a  gentle  sleep.  •***  ^ 
After  death  they  became^  by  the  award  of  Zeus,  guardian 
terrestrial  daemons,  who  watch  unseen  over  the  proceedings  of 
mankind — with  the  regal  privilege  of  dispensing  to  them 
wealth,  and  taking  account  of  good  and  bad  deeds.* 

Next,  the  gods  made  the  silver  race, — unlike  and  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  mind  and  body,  to  the  golden.    The 
men  of  this  race  were  reckless  and  mischievous  to-     *    ^*'* 
wards  each  other,  and  disdainful  to  the  immortal  gods,  to 
whom  they  refused  to  offer  eitiier  worship  or  sacrifice.     Zeus 


'  Hesiod,  as  cited  in  the  Etymolo- 1  6  9i  'Hffioths,  iivh  Bp^ov  rov  AtBtpos  Koi 


gicon  Magnum  (probably  the  Hesiodic 
Catal(^e  of  Women,  as  MarktschefTel 
considera  it,  placing  it  Fragnu  133), 
gives  the  parentage  of  a  certam  Brotos^ 
who  most  probably  be  intended  as  the 
fint  of  men :  Bp^of,  i»t  fjAy  Eifiifupos  6 


'H^4pas, 
*  Opp.  Di.  120— 

kvritfi  imtiii  rovro  y^vof  Karii  yo2a  icoAtn^t 
Toi  fUr  ^a4j^oWf  «un  Ai^  fuyikov  ZUl  fiovKiis 

Oi  ^  ^ittkd<r9<o»iri¥  re  3ucac  k«1  <FWrAta  ipya^ 

nAovrbtoim*  col  rovro  y4pas  fimnk^l^  cax«r. 
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in  his  wrath  buried  them  in  the  earth  ;  but  there  they  still 
enjoy  a  secondary  honour,  as  the  Blest  of  the  under-world.^ 
Thirdly,  Zeus'  made  the  brazen  race,  quite  different  from  the 
silver.  They  were  made  of  hard  ashwood,  pugnacious 
and  terrible :  they  were  of  immense  strength  and 
adamantine  soul,  neither  raising  nor  touching  bread.  Their 
arms,  their  houses,  and  their  implements  were  all  of  brass  : 
there  was  then  no  iron.  This  race,  eternally  fighting,  perished 
by  each  other's  hands,  died  out,  and  descended  without  name 
or  privilege  to  Had^s.^ 

Next,  Zeus  made  a  fourth  race,  far  juster  and  better  than 
the  last  preceding.  These  were  the  Heroes  or  demi- 
gods, who  fought  at  the  sieges  of  Troy  and  Thfebes. 
But  this  splendid  stock  also  became  extinct :  some  perished 
in  war,  others  were  removed  by  Zeus  to  a  happier  state  in  the 
islands  of  the  Blest  There  they  dwell  in  peace  and  comfort, 
under  the  government  of  Kronos,  reaping  thrice  in  the  year 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth.^ 

The  fifth  race,  which  succeeds  to  the  Heroes,  is  of  iron  :  it 
is  the  race  to  which  the  poet  himself  belongs,  and 
bitterly  does  he  regret  it.  He  finds  his  contempora- 
ries mischievous,  dishonest,  unjust,  ungrateful,  given  to  perjury, 
careless  both  of  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  of  the  behests  of 
the  gods :  Nemesis  and  iEdds  (Ethical  Self-reproach)  have 
left  earth  and  gone  back  to  Olympus.  How  keenly  does  he 
wish  that  his  lot  had  been  cast  either  earlier  or  later !  *  This 
iron  race  is  doomed  to  continual  guilt,  care,  and  suffering,  with 
a  small  infusion  of  good  :  but  the  time  will  come  when  Zeus 
will  put  an  end  to  it  The  poet  does  not  venture  to  predict 
what  sort  of  race  will  succeed. 

Such  is  the  series  of  distinct  races  of  men,  which  Hesiod,  or 
the  author  of  the  "  Works  and  Days,"  enumerates  as  having 
existed  down  to  his  own  time.     I  give  it  as  it  stands,  without 


The  Iron. 


*  Opp.  Di.  140. — 

Avrip  intX  koI  tovto  Wmk  fcarel  yala  ledKv^t, 
Tot  fiukv  viroxASyioi  /uiajcapff  Ovttroi  KoAeovrai 
AcvTcpot,  oAA*  ifivrfi  rifiti  md  rourir  im^l. 

*  The  ash  was  the  wood  out  of  which 
spear-handles  were  made  (Iliad,  xvi. 
124) :  the  "SifA^^ai  M4\iai  are  bom  along 
with  the  Gigantes  and  the  Erinnyes 
(Theogon.      187),  —  **  gensque    vir^m 


truncis  et  duro  robore  nata"  (Virgil, 
iEneid,  viii.  315), — hmrtsofoak, 

•  Opp.  Di.  157.— 

*  Opp.  Di.  173. — 

'hvipaow,  oAA*  ^  vpioBt  $aiftu^,  ^  hnira  ytriv 

Bat., 
Vvv  yap  Si)  yivos  i<rn  a^ptor.    .    .    . 
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placing  much  confidence  in  the  various  explanations  which 
critics  have  offered.  It  stands  out  in  more  than  one  respect 
from  the  general  tone  and  sentiment  of  Grecian  l^end :  more- 
over the  sequence  of  races  is  neither  natural  nor  homogeneous, 
— ^the  heroic  race  not  having  any  metallic  denomination,  and 
not  occupying  any  legitimate  place  in  immediate  succession 
to  the  brazen.  Nor  is  the  conception  of  the  daemons  in  har- 
mony either  with  Homer  or  with  the  Hesiodic  theo- 

gony.  In  Homer,  there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  both  from 
between  gods  and  daemons :  farther,  the  gods  are  sooy  and 
stated  to  go  about  and  visit  the  cities  of  men  in  °"*'' 

various  disguises  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  good  and  evil 
proceedings.*  But  in  the  poem  now  before  us,  the  distinction 
between  gods  and  daemons  is  generic.  The  latter  are  invisible 
tenants  of  earth,  remnants  of  the  once  happy  golden  race 
whom  the  Olympic  gods  first  made:  the  remnants  of  the 
second  or  silver  race  are  not  daemons,  nor  are  they  tenants  of 
earth,  but  they  still  enjoy  an  honourable  posthumous  existence 
as  the  Blest  of  the  under-world.  Nevertheless  the  Hesiodic 
daemons  are  in  no  way  authors  or  abettors  of  evil ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  form  the  unseen  police  of  the  gods,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  wicked  behaviour  in  the  world. 

We  may  trace,  I  think,  in  this  quintuple  succession  of  earthly 
races,  set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  "  Works  and  ExTjanation 
Days,"  the  confluence  of  two  veins  of  sentiment,  not  ference. 
consistent  one  with  the  other,  yet  both  co-existing  in  the 
author's  mind.  The  drift  of  his  poem  is  thoroughly  didactic 
and  ethicaL  Though  deeply  penetrated  with  the  injustice 
and  suffering  which  darken  the  face  of  human  life,  he  never- 
theless strives  to  maintain,  both  in  himself  and  in  others,  a 
conviction  tiiat  on  the  whole  the  just  and  laborious  man  will 
come  off  well,*  and  he  enforces  in  considerable  detail  the 
lessons  of  practical  prudence  and  virtue.    This  ethical  senti- 


*  Od3rs8.  xYii.  4S6. 

'  There  are  some  lines,  in  which  he 
appears  to  believe  that,  under  the  pre- 
sent wicked  and  treacherous  mlers,  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  any  man  to  be  just 
(0pp.  Di.  270) : — 

Kvv  tni  cyjl*  fu^*  ovrbc  iv  ca/Bpiliuroun  JueoiOf 
Eci^,  lulfi'  iuhf  vuk'  «v«i  KaK6v  «(m  6Ujuov 

'AAA4  rtt*  mwm  MAm  rtXtiV  A^k  rnpmuctpavpw. 

On  the  whole,  however,  his  conviction 


is  to  the  contrary. 

Plutarch  rejects  the  above  four  lines, 
seemingly  on  no  other  ground  than  be- 
cause he  thought  them  immoral  and 
unworthy  of  Hesiod  (see  Froclus  ad 
loc.).  But  they  fall  in  perfectly  with  the 
temper  of  the  poem  ;  and  the  rule  of 
Plutarch  is  inadmissible,  in  determining 
the  critical  question  of  what  is  genuine 
or  spurious. 
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ment,  which  dictates  his  appreciation  of  the  present,  also 
guides  his  imagination  as  to  the  past  It  is  pleasing  to  him 
to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  gods  and  degenerate 
Ethical  vcm  ^^^f  W  ^^  supposition  of  previous  races, — ^the  first 
of  lentimenL  altogether  pure,  the  second  worse  than  the  first,  and 
the  third  still  worse  than  the  second ;  and  to  show  further 
how  the  first  race  passed  by  gentle  death-sleep  into  glo- 
rious immortality;  how  the  second  race  was  sufficiently 
wicked  to  drive  Zeus  to  bury  them  in  the  under-world,  yet 
still  leaving  them  a  certain  measure  of  honour ;  while  the 
third  was  so  desperately  violent  as  to  perish  by  its  own  ani- 
mosities, without  either  name  or  honour  of  any  kind.  The 
conception  of  the  golden  race  passing  after  death  into  good 
guardian  daemons,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  comparison  with  oriental  angels,  presents  itself  to  the 
poet  partly  as  approximating  this  race  to  the  gods,  partly  as 
a  means  of  constituting  a  triple  gradation  of  post-obituary 
existence,  proportioned  to  the  character  of  each  race  whilst 
alive.  The  denominations  of  gold  and  silver,  given  to  the  two 
first  races,  justify  themselves,  like  those  given  by  Simonid^s 
of  Amorgos  and  by  Phokylid^s  to  the  different  characters  of 
women,  derived  from  the  dog,  the  bee,  the  mare,  the  ass  and 
other  animals ;  and  the  epithet  of  brazen  is  specially  explained 
by  reference  to  the  material  which  the  pugnacious  third  race 
so  plentifully  employed  for  their  arms  and  other  implements. 
So  far  we  trace  intelligibly  enough  the  moralising  vein :  we 
Intersected  find  thc  rcvolutious  of  the  past  so  arranged  as  to 
m^fcai.  serve  partly  as  an  ethical  lesson,  partly  as  a  suitable 
preface  to  the  present.^  But  fourth  in  the  list  comes** the 
divine  race  of  Heroes ; "  and  here  a  new  vein  of  thought  is 
opened  by  the  poet.  The  symmetry  of  his  ethical  past 
is  broken  up,  in  order  to  make  way  for  these  cherished  beings 


*  Aratus  (Phaenomen.  107)  gives  only 
three  successive  races, — the  golden, 
silver,  and  brazen :  Ovid  superaidds  to 
these  the  iron  race  (Metamorph.  i.  89- 
144) ;  neither  of  them  notice  the  heroic 
race. 

The  observations  both  of  Buttmann 
(Mythos  der  altesten  Menschenge- 
schlechter,  t.  ii.  p.  12  of  the  Mytho- 
logos)  and  of  Volcker  (Mythologie  des 
Japetischen  Geschlechts,  f  6,  pp.  250- 


279)  on  this  series  of  distinct  races  are 
ingenious  and  may  be  read  with  profit. 
Both  recognise  the  disparate  character 
of  the  fourth  link  in  the  series,  and 
each  accounts  for  it  in  a  different 
manner.  My  own  view  come^  nearer 
to  that  of  Volcker,  with  some  con- 
siderable differences ;  amongst  which 
one  is,  that  he  rejects  the  verses  re- 
specting the  daemons,  which  seem  to  me 
capital  parts  of  the  whole  scheme. 
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of  the  national  £EUth.  For  though  the  author  of  the  "  Works 
and  Days  **  was  himself  of  a  didactic  cast  of  thought,  like 
Phokylid£s»  or  Sol6n,  or  Theognis,  yet  he  had  present  to  his 
feelings^  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  the  picture  of 
Grecian  foretime^  as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  current  mythes, 
and  still  more  in  Homer  and  those  other  epical  productions 
which  were  then  the  only  existing  literature  and  history.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  exclude,  from  his  sketch  of  the  past, 
either  the  great  persons  or  the  glorious  exploits  which  these 
poems  ennobled ;  and  even  if  he  himself  could  have  consented 
to  such  an  exclusion,  the  sketch  would  have  become  repulsive 
to  his  hearers.  But  the  chiefs  who  figured  before  Th6bes  and 
Troy  could  not  be  well  identified  either  with  the  golden,  the 
silver,  or  the  brazen  race :  moreover  it  was  essential  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  present 
race^  because  their  descendants,  real  or  supposed,  were  the 
most  prominent  and  conspicuous  of  existing  men.  Hence 
the  poet  is  obliged  to  assign  to  them  the  fourth  place  in  the 
series,  and  to  interrupt  the  descending  ethical  movement  in 
order  to  interpolate  them  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron 
race,  with  neitiier  of  which  they  present  any  analogy.  The 
iron  race,  to  which  the  poet  himself  unhappily  belongs,  is  the 
legitimate  successor,  not  of  the  heroic,  but  of  the  brazen. 
Instead  of  the  fierce  and  self-annihilating  pugnacity  which 
diaracterises  the  latter,  the  iron  race  manifests  an  aggregate 
of  smaller  and  meaner  vices  and  mischiefs.  It  will  not  perish 
by  suicidal  extinction — but  it  is  growing  worse  and  worse, 
and  is  g^radually  losing  its  vigour,  so  that  Zeus  will  not  vouch- 
safe to  preserve  much  longer  such  a  race  upon  the  earth. 

I  conceive  that  the  series  of  races  imagined  by  the  poet  of 
the  "  Works  and  Days  "  is  the  product  of  two  distinct  and 
incongruous  veins  of  imagination, — the  didactic  or  ethical 
blending:  with  the  primitive  mythical  or  epical.     His 

^^  The  '*  Wofk« 

poem  is  remarkable  as  the  most  ancient  didactic  pro-  and  Days," 
duction  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  one  of  the  first  symp-  SLcdc 
toms  of  a  new  tone  of  sentiment  finding  its  way  into  *****"* 
their  literature,  never  afterwards  to  become  extinct    The 
tendency  of  the  "  Works  and  Days  "  is  antiheroic :  far  from 
seeking  to  inspire  admiration  for  adventurous  enterprise,  the 
author  inculcates  the  strictest  justice,  the  most  unremitting 
labour  and  frugality,  and  a  sober,  not  to  say  anxious,  estimate 

VOL.  L  F 
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of  all  the  minute  specialties  of  the  future.  Prudence  and 
probity  are  his  means, — practical  comfort  and  happiness  his 
end.  But  he  deeply  feels,  and  keenly  exposes,  the  manifold 
wickedness  and  shortcomings  of  his  contemporaries,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  capital  standard  He  turns  with  displeasure  from 
the  present  men,  not  because  they  are  too  feeble  to  hurl 
either  the  spear  of  Achilles  or  some  vast  boundary-stone,  but 
because  they  are  rapacious,  knavish,  and  unprincipled. 

The  daemons  first  introduced  into  the  religious  atmosphere 
First  intro-  of  the  Grccian  world  by  the  author  of  the  "  Works 
daemons.  and  Days "  as  generically  different  from  the  gods, 
but  essentially  good,  and  forming  the  intermediate  agents  and 
police  between  gods  and  men, — are  deserving  of  attention. 
They  are  the  seed  of  a  doctrine  which  afterwards  underwent 
many  changes,  and  became  of  great  importance,  first  as  one 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  pagan  faith,  then  as  one  of  the 
helps  to  its  subversion.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  buried 
remnants  of  the  half-wicked  silver  race,  though  they  are  not 
recognised  as  daemons,  are  still  considered  as  having  a  sub- 
stantive existence,  a  name,  and  dignity,  in  the  under-world. 
The  step  was  easy,  to  treat  them  as  daemons  also,  but  as 
daemons  of  a  defective  and  malignant  character:  this  step 
was  made  by  Empedocl^s  and  Xenocratfis,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  countenanced  by  Plato.^  There  came  thus  to  be 
Oiangcsm  admitted  among  the  pagan  philosophers  daemons 
daemons.  both  good  and  bad,  in  every  degree :  and  these 
daemons  were  found  available  as  a  means  of  explaining  many 
phaenomena  for  which  it  was  not  convenient  to  admit  the 
agency  of  the  gods.  They  served  to  relieve  the  gods  from 
the  odium  of  physical  and  moral  evils,  as  well  as  from  the 
necessity  of  constantly  meddling  in  small  affairs.  The  objec- 
tionable ceremonies  of  the  pagan  religion  were  defended  upon 
the  ground  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  exigencies  of  such 
malignant  beings  be  appeased.  The  daemons  were  most 
frequently  noticed  as  causes  of  evil,  and  thus  the  name  came 
insensibly  to  convey  with  it  a  bad  sense, — ^the  idea  of  an  evil 
being  as  contrasted  with  the  goodness  of  a  god.  So  it  was 
found  by  the  Christian  writers  when  they  commenced  their 
controversy  with  paganism.     One  branch  of  their  argument 


1  See  this  subject  further  mentioned — in/rOf  chap.  xvi. 
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led  them  to  identify  the  pagan  gods  with  daemons  in  the  evil 
sense,  and  the  insensible  change  in  the  received  meaning  of 
the  word  lent  them  a  specious  assistance.  For  they  Employed  in 
could  easily  show,  that  not  only  in  Homer,  but  in  ^^^ 
the  general  language  of  early  pagans,  all  the  gods  ^'*** 
generally  were  spoken  of  as  daemons — and  therefore,  verbally 
speaking,  Clemens  and  Tatian  seemed  to  affirm  nothing  more 
against  Zeus  or  Apollo  than  was  involved  in  the  language  of 
Paganism  itself.  Yet  the  audience  of  Homer  or  Sophoklfis 
would  have  strenuously  repudiated  the  proposition,  if  it  had 
been  put  to  them  in  the  sense  which  the  word  (hgnton  bore  in 
the  age  and  among  the  circle  of  these  Christian  writers. 

In  the  imagination  of  the  author  of  the  "  Works  and  Days," 
the  daemons  occupy  an  important  place,  and  are  Functions  of 

,     m  ..  m  .  <•«/¥>•  ^c  Hesiodic 

r^^arded  as  bemg  of  senous  practical  emciency.  demons. 
When  he  is  remonstrating  with  the  rulers  around  him  upon 
their  gross  injustice  and  corruption,  he  reminds  them  of  the 
vast  number  of  these  immortal  servants  of  Zeus  who  are  per- 
petually on  guard  amidst  mankind,  and  through  whom  the 
visitations  of  the  gods  will  descend  even  upon  the  most  potent 
evil-doers.^  His  supposition  that  the  daemons  were  not  gods, 
but  departed  men  of  the  golden  race,  allowed  him  to  multiply 
their  number  indefinitely,  without  too  much  cheapening  the 
divine  dignity. 

As  this  poet,  enslaved  by  the  current  legends,  has  intro- 
duced the  heroic  race  into  a  series  to  which  they  do  not 
Intimately  belong — so  he  has  under  the  same  influence 
inserted  in  another  part  of  his  poem  the  m3rthe  of  Panddrai 
and  Promfitheus,*  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  primary  diffu- 
sion, and  actual  abimdance,  of  evil  among  mankind.  Yet  this 
mythe  can  in  no  way  consist  with  his  quintuple  scale  of  dis- 
tinct races,  and  is  in  fact  a  totally  distinct  theory  to  explain 
the  same  problem, — the  transition  of  mankind  from  a  supposed 
state  of  antecedent  happiness  to  one  of  present  toil  and  suf- 
fering. Such  an  inconsistency  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
questioning  the  genuineness  of  either  passage ;  for  the  two 
stories,  though  one  contradicts  the  other,  both  harmonise  with 
that  central  purpose  which  governs  the  author's  mind,- 


'  0pp.  Di.  252.    TffXs  yhp  fiiptoi  «l(fiy  M  x^^^  TovKufiortlfp,  &c. 
*  0pp.  Di.  50-105. 
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querulous  and  didactic  appreciation  of  the  present  That 
Pcwonai  such  was  his  purpose  appears  not  only  from  the 
j>eriSd^  the  whole  tenor  of  his  poem,  but  also  from  the  remark- 
Day?."  *"  able  fact  that  his  own  personality,  his  own  adven- 
tures and  kindred,  and  his  own  sufferings  figure  in  it  conspi- 
cuously. And  this  introduction  of  self  imparts  to  it  a  peculiar 
interest.  The  father  of  Hesiod  came  over  from  the  ^Eolic 
Kym6,  with  the  view  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  settled  at 
Askra  in  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  After  his 
death  his  two  sons  divided  the  family  inheritance :  but  Hesiod 
bitterly  complains  that  his  brother  Pers^s  cheated  and  went 
to  law  with  him,  and  obtained  through  corrupt  judges  an 
unjust  decision.  He  farther  reproaches  his  brother  with  a 
preference  for  the  suits  and  unprofitable  bustle  of  the  agora, 
at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  be  labouring  for  his  subsistence  in 
the  field.  Askra  indeed  was  a  miserable  place,  repulsive  both 
in  summer  and  winter.  Hesiod  had  never  crossed  the  sea, 
except  once  from  Aulis  to  Euboea,  whither  he  went  to  attend 
the  funeral-games  of  Amphidamas,  the  chief  of  Chalkis :  he 
sung  a  hymn,  and  gained  as  prize  a  tripod,  which,  he  conse- 
crated to  the  muses  in  Helicon.^ 

These  particulars,  scanty  as  they  are,  possess  a  peculiar 
value,  as  the  earliest  authentic  memorandum  respecting  the 
doing  or  suffering  of  any  actual  Greek  person.  There  is  no 
external  testimony  at  all  worthy  of  trust  respecting  the  age 
of  the  "  Works  and  Days : "  Herodotus  treats  Hesiod  and 
Homer  as  belonging  to  the  same  age,  four  hundred  years 
before  his  own  time ;  and  there  are  other  statements  besides, 
Probable  age  somc  placing  Hcsiod  at  an  earlier  date  than  Homer, 
of  the  poem,  some  at  a  later.  Looking  at  the  internal  evidences, 
we  may  observe  that  the  pervading  sentiment,  tone,  and*  pur- 
pose of  the  poem  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  analogous  to  what  we  read  respecting  the  com- 
positions of  Archilochus  and  the  Amorgian  Simonid^s.  The 
author  of  the  "  Works  and  Days  "  is  indeed  a  preacher  and 
not  a  satirist :  but  with  this  distinction  we  find  in  him  the 
same  predominance  of  the  present  and  the  positive,  the  same 
disposition  to  turn  the  muse  into  an  exponent  of  his  own 
personal  wrongs,  the  same  employment  of  iEsopic  fable  by 


»  Opp.  Di.  630-650, 27-45. 
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way  of  illustration,  and  the  same  unfavourable  estimate  of  the 
female  sex,^  all  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  two  poets  above- 
mentioned,  placing  both  of  them  in  contrast  with  the  Homeric 
epic  Such  an  internal  analogy,  in  the  absence  of  good  tes- 
timony, is  the  best  guide  which  we  can  follow  in  determining 
the  date  of  the  "Works  and  Days,"  which  we  should  accord- 
ingly place  shortly  after  the  year  700  B.C.  The  style  of  the 
poem  might  indeed  afford  a  proof  that  the  ancient  and  uniform 
hexameter,  though  well-adapted  to  continuous  legendary  nar- 
rative or  to  solemn  hynms,  was  somewhat  monotonous  when 
called  upon  either  to  serve  a  polemical  purpose  or  to  impress 
a  striking  moral  lesson.  When  poets,  tiien  the  only  existing 
composers,  first  began  to  apply  their  thoughts  to  the  cut  and 
thrust  of  actual  life,  aggressive  or  didactic,  the  verse  would  be 
seen  to  require  a  new,  livelier  and  smarter  metre  ;  and  out  of 
this  want  grew  the  elegiac  and  the  iambic  verse,  both  seem- 
ingly contemporaneous,  and  both  intended  to  supplant  the 
primitive  hexameter  for  the  short  effusions  then  coming  into 
vogue. 


*  Compare  the  fable  (oliror)  in  the 
*' Woiks  and  Days  ",  v.  200,  with  those 
in  Aichilochas,  Fr.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix., 
Gaisfaid,  respecting  the  fox  and  the 
ape ;  and  the  legend  of  Panddra  (v.  95 
and  T.  705)  with  the  firagment  of  Simo- 
nid&  of  Amorgos   respecting  women 


(Fr.  viiL  ed.  Wdcker,  v.  9<-ii5) ;  also 
Phokylid^s  ap.  Stobseum  Florileg.  Ixxi. 
Isokrat^  assimilates  the  character  of 
the  "  Works  and  Days  "  to  that  of  The- 
ognis  and  Phokylides  (ad  NicocL  Or. 
ii.  p.  23). 
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The  sons  of  the  Titan  god  lapetus,  as  described  in  the 
Hesiodic  theogony,  are  Atlas,  Menoetius,  Promfitheus,  and 
Epim^theus.^  Of  these,  Atlas  alone  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
in  the  Odyssey,  and  even  he  not  as  the  son  of  lapetus :  the 
latter  himself  is  named  in  the  Iliad  as  existing  in  Tartarus 
along  with  Kronos.  The  Homeric  Atlas  "  knows  the  depths 
of  the  whole  sea,  and  keeps  by  himself  those  tall  pillars  which 
hold  the  heaven  apart  from  the  earth."  ^ 

As  the  Homeric  theogony  generally  appears  much  expanded 
lapetidsin  ^^  Hesiod,  SO  also  does  the  family  of  lapetus,  with 
Hesiod.  their  varied  adventures.  Atlas  is  here  described,  not 
as  the  keeper  of  the  intermediate  pillars  between  heaven  and 
earth,  but  as  himself  condemned  by  Zeus  to  support  the 
heaven  on  his  head  and  hands  ;^  while  the  fierce  Menoetius 
is  pushed  down  to  Erebus  as  a  punishment  for  his  ungovern- 
able insolence.  But  the  remaining  two  brothers,  Prometheus 
and  Epim^theus,  are  among  the  most  interesting  creations  of 
Grecian  legend,  and  distinguished  in  more  than  one  respect 
from  all  the  remainder. 

First,  the  main  battle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods  is 
PromStheus  a  coutcst  of  forcc  purcly  and  simply — mountains  are 
m^theSl.  hurled  and  thunder  is  launched,  and  the  victory 
remains  to  the  strongest.  But  the  competition  between  Zeus 
and  Prometheus  is  one  of  craft  and  stratagem :  the  victory 
does  indeed  remain  to  the  former,  but  the  honours  of  the  fight 
belong  to  the  latter.  Secondly,  Prometheus  and  Epimfitheus 
(the  fore-thinker  and  the  after-thinker  *)  are  characters  stamped 


*  Hesiod.  Theog.  510. 
2  Horn.  Odyss.  1.  120. — 

ArAoyrof  ^vyarnp  ikad^povot,  San  BoKiirai^ 
Maxptbc,  «2  fMif  re  koI  ovpay^  JifK^if  «xov<nK. 

>  Hesiod.  Theog.  516.— 


*  ArXaf  d*  ovpaa^  wtA¥  hpo-  lowr^nic  vr*  AmyKy 
'BaTi|tt»(i  iM^oA^  re  irol  MOfMroMTi  x^ipc^^vu. 

Hesiod  stretches  far  beyond  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Homeric  conception. 

*  Pindar  extends  the  fiumly  of  Epi- 
m^theus   and  gives  him  a   daughter, 
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at  the  same  mint,  and  by  the  same  effort,  the  express  contrast 
and  antithesis  of  each  other.  Thirdly,  mankind  are  here 
expressly  brought  forward,  not  indeed  as  active  partners  in 
the  struggle,,  but  as  the  grand  and  capital  subjects  interested, 
— as  gainers  or  sufferers  by  the  result  Promfitheus  appears 
in  the  exalted  character  of  champion  of  the  human  race,  even 
against  the  formidable  superiority  of  Zeus. 

In  the  primitive  or  Hesiodic  legend,  Prometheus  is  not  the 
creator  or  moulder  of  man ;  it  is  only  the  later  additions  which 
invest  him  with  this  character.^  The  race  are  supposed  as 
existing,  and  Prometheus,  a  member  of  the  dispossessed  body 
of  Titan  gods,  comes  forward  as  their  representative  and 
defender.  The  advantageous  bargain  which  he  made  with 
2^us  on  their  behalf,  in  respect  to  the  partition  of  the  sacri- 
ficial animals,  has  been  recounted  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
2^us  felt  that  he  had  been  outwitted,  and  was  exceeding 
wroth.     In  his  displeasure  he  withheld  from  man-  ^ 

Counter- 

kind  the  inestimable  comfort  of  fire,  so  that  the  race  manoeuT- 

ting  of 

would  have  perished,  had  not  Prometheus  stolen  fire,  Promitheus 
in  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  brought  it  to 
men  in  the  hollow  stem  of  the  plant  called  giant-fenneL' 

Zeus  was  now  doubly  indignant,  and  determined  to  play  off 
a  still  more  ruinous  stratagem.  Hephaestos,  by  his  direction, 
moulded  the  form  of  a  beautiful  virgin ;  Athene  dressed  her, 
Aphrodite  and  the  Charites  bestowed  upon  her  both  ornament 
and  fascination,  while  Hermes  infused  into  her  the  mind  of  a 
dog,  a  deceitful  spirit,  and  treacherous  words.*  The  messen- 
ger of  the  gods  conducted  this  *'  fascinating  mischief"  to  man- 
kind, at  a  time  when  Prometheus  was  not  present  Now 
Epimetheus  had  received  from  his  brother  peremptory  injunc- 
tions not  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  Zeus  any  pre- 
sent whatever ;  but  the  beauty  of  Panddra  (so  the 
newly-formed  female  was  called)  was  not  to  be  resisted.     She 


Ufifaffis   (Pyth.  V.  25),  Excuse,    the 
offiipriiig  of  After*thought. 

^  Apolloddr.  i.  7,  I.  Nor  is  he  such 
either  in  iCschylns,  or  in  the  Platonic 
fiiUe  (Protag.  c  30),  though  this  version 
beomne  at  li^  the  most  popular.  Some 
hardened  lamps  of  clay,  remnants  of 
that  which  had  been  employed  by  Pro- 
m^eus  in  moulding  man,  were  shown 
to  Pansanias   at  Panopeus  in  Phokis 


(Pans.  X.  4,  3). 

The  first  Epigram  of  Erinna  (An- 
thol.  i.  p.  58,  ed.  Brunck)  seems  to 
allude  to  Prometheus  as  moulder  of 
man.  The  expression  of  Aristophan^ 
(Aves,  689) — wXiffiwfra  inyXov— does 
not  necessarily  refer  to  Prometheus. 
•  Hesiod.  Theog.  566  :  0pp.  Di.  52, 
»  Theog.  580 ;  Opp.  Di.  50-85. 
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was  received  and  admitted  among  men,  and  from  that  moment 
their  comfort  and  tranquillity  was  exchanged  for  suffering  of 
every  kind.^  The  evils  to  which  mankind  are  liable  had  been 
before  enclosed  in  a  cask  in  their  own  keeping :  Panddra  in 
her  malice  removed  the  lid  of  the  cask,  and  out  flew  these 
thousand  evils  and  calamities,  to  exercise  for  ever  their  de- 
stroying force.  Hope  alone  remained  imprisoned,  and  there- 
fore without  efficacy,  as  before — the  inviolable  lid  being 
replaced  before  she  could  escape.  Before  this  incident  (says 
the  legend)  men  had  lived  without  disease  or  suffering ;  but 
now  both  earth  and  sea  are  full  of  mischiefs.  Maladies  of 
every  description  stalk  abroad  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,* 
without  any  hope  for  man  of  relief  to  come. 

The  Theogony  gives  the  legend  here  recounted,  with  some 
Panddra  in  variations — leaving  out  the  part  of  Epimfitheus  alto- 
gony.  gether,  as  well  as  the  cask  of  evils.     Panddra  is  the 

ruin  of  man,  simply  as  the  mother  and  representative  of  the 
female  sex.^  And  the  variations  are  thus  useful,  as  they 
enable  us  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  accessory  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story. 

•*  Thus  (says  the  poet,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative)  it 
is  not  possible  to  escape  from  the  purposes  of  Zeus."  *  His 
mythe,  connecting  the  calamitous  condition  of  man  with  the 
malevolence  of  the  supreme  god,  shows,  first,  by  what  cause 
such  an  unfriendly  feeling  was  raised ;  next,  by  what  instru- 


*  Opp.  Di.  81-90. 

'  Opp.  Di.  93.  Pand8ra  does  not 
hring  with  her  the  cask,  as  the  common 
version  of  this  story  would  have  us  sup- 
pose :  the  cask  exists  fast  closed  in  the 
custody  of  Epimetheus,  or  of  man  him- 
self, and  Pand6ra  commits  the  fatal 
treachery  of  removing  the  lid.  The 
case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  closed 
bag  of  unfavourable  winds  which  ^olus 
gives  into  the  hands  of  Odysseus,  and 
which  the  guilty  companions  of  the 
latter  force  open,  to  the  entire  ruin  of 
his  hopes  (Odyss.  x.  19-50).  The  idea 
of  the  two  casks  on  the  threshold  of 
Zeus,  Ijdng  ready  for  dispensation — one 
full  of  evils,  the  other  of  benefits — is 
Homeric  (Iliad,  xxiv.  527) : — 

AoJoi  yap  rt  viiOoi  xaraMiiaTdti  cv  At^  oMct,  &c. 

Plutarch  assimilates  to  this  the  viBot 
opened     by    Panddra,     Consolat.    ad 


Apollon.  c  7,  p.  105.  The  explanatioii 
here  given  of  tne  Hesiodic  passage  re- 
lating to  Hope,  is  drawn  from  an  able 
article  in  the  Wiener  Tahrbiicher,  voL 
109  (1845),  P-  ^20,  by  Ritter  ;  a  review 
of  Schomann's  translation  of  the  Prom^- 
theus  of  iEschylus.  The  diseases  and 
evils  are  inoperative  so  long  as  they 
remain  shut  up  in  the  cask ;  the  same 
mischief-making  influence  which  lets 
them  out  to  their  calamitous  work, 
takes  care  that  Hope  shall  still  con- 
tinue a  powerless  prisoner  in  the  in- 
side. 
»  Theog.  590.— 

'Efc  riff  yeif>  y4voK  iorX  yvmucmt  htkwnpimvt 
^f  Y^  ltk&%&¥  iart  yivftf  ir«l  ^A«  ywmutmw 

*  Opp.  Di.  105.— 

OvraK  ovri  ir$  ivri  Ai^  injor  <^UU«a#M. 
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mentality  its  deadly  results  were  brought  about    The  human 
race  are  not  indeed  the  creation,  but  the  protected  flock  of 
Promfitbeus,  one  of  the  elder  or  dispossessed  Titan  gods.  When 
Zeus  acquires  supremacy,  mankind  along  with  the  rest  become 
subject  to  him,  and  are  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  can, 
respecting  worship  and  service  to  be  yielded.    By  the  stra- 
tagem of  their  advocate  Prometheus,  Zeus  is  cheated  into  such 
a  partition  of  tiie  victims  as  is  eminently  unprofitable  to  him  ; 
whereby  his  wrath  is  so  provoked,  that  he  tries  to  p«^  fc«i- 
subtract  from  man  the  use  of  fire.     Here  however  poet. 
his  scheme  is  frustrated  by  the  thefl  of  Prometheus  :  but  his 
second  attempt  is  more  successful,  and  he  in  his  turn  cheats 
the  unthinking  Epimdtheus  into  the  acceptance  of  a  present 
(in  spite  of  the  peremptory  interdict  of  Prometheus)  by  which 
the  whole  of  man's  happiness  is  wrecked.    This  legend  grows 
out  of  two  feelings ;  partly  as  to  the  relations  of  the  gods  with 
man,  partly  as  to  the  relation  of  the  female  sex  with  the  male. 
The  present  gods  are  unkind  towards  man,  but  the  old  gods, 
with  whom  man's  lot  was  originally  cast,  were  much  kinder — 
and  the  ablest  among  them  stands  forward  as  the  indefatigable 
protector  of  the  race.    Nevertheless,  the  mere  excess  of  his 
craft  proves  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  cause  which  he  espouses. 
He  cheats  Zeus  out  of  a  fair  share  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  so 
as  both  to  provoke  and  justify  a  retaliation  which  he  cannot 
be  always  at  hand  to  ward  off;  the  retaliation  is,  in  his  absence^ 
consummated  by  a  snare  laid  for  Epimdtheus  and 
voluntarily  accepted.      And   thus,  though   Hesiod  wretched, 
ascribes  the  calamitous  condition  of  man  to  the  not  to 
malevolence  of  Zeus,  his  piety  suggests  two  excul- 
patory pleas  for  the  latter ;  mankind  have  been  the  first  to 
defraud  Zeus  of  his  Intimate  share  of  the  sacrifice — ^and  they 
have  moreover  been  consenting  parties  to  their  own  ruin. 
Such  are  the  feelings,  as  to  the  relation  between  the  gods  and 
man,  which  have  been  one  of  the  generating  elements  of  this 
Iq^end.    The  other  element,  a  conviction  of  the  vast  Mischicfe 
mischief  arising  to  man  from  women,  whom  yet  they  women. 
cannot  dispense  with,  is  frequently  and  strongly  set  forth  in 
several  of  the  Greek  poets — ^by  Simonid6s  of  Amorgos  and 
Phokylides,  not  less  than  by  Euripides. 

But  the  miseries  arising  from  woman,  however  great  they 
might  be,  did  not  reach  Prometheus  himself.    For  him,  the 
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rash  champion  who  had  ventured  "  to  compete  in  sagacity  "  * 
with  Zeus,  a  different  punishment  was  in  store.  Bound  by 
heavy  chains  to  a  pillar,  he  remained  fast  imprisoned  for 
several  generations :  every  day  did  an  eagle  prey  upon  his 
Punishment  liver,  and  every  night  did  the  liver  grow  afresh  for 
thcus.  the  next  day's  suffering.     At  length  Zeus,  eager  to 

enhance  the  glory  of  his  favourite  son,  H^raklfis,  permitted 
the  latter  to  kill  the  eagle  and  rescue  the  captive.^ 

Such  is  the  Promethean  mythe  as  it  stands  in  the  Hesiodic 
poems  ;  its  earliest  form,  as  far  as  we  can  trace.  Upon  it  was 
founded  the  sublime  tragedy  of  iEschylus,  "  The  Enchained 
Prometheus,"  together  with  at  least  one  more  tragedy,  now 
lost,  by  the  same  author.^  iEschylus  has  made  several  im- 
portant alterations  ;  describing  the  human  race,  not  as  having 
once  enjoyed  and  subsequently  lost  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
enjoyment,  but  as  originally  feeble  and  wretched.  He  sup- 
presses both  the  first  trick  played  off  by  Promfitheus  upon 
Zeus  respecting  the  partition  of  the  victim — and  the  final 
formation  and  sending  of  Pand6ra — which  are  the  two  most 
The  Proma-  marked  portions  of  the  Hesiodic  story ;  while  on  the 
iEschyius.  other  hand  he  brings  out  prominently  and  enlarges 
upon  the  theft  of  fire,*  which  in  Hesiod  is  but  slightly  touched. 
If  he  has  thus  relinquished  the  antique  simplicity  of  the  story, 
he  has  rendered  more  than  ample  compensation  by  imparting 
to  it  a  grandeur  of  idial^  a  large  reach  of  thought  combined 
with  appeals  to  our  earnest  and  admiring  sympathy,  and  a 
pregnancy  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  relations  between 
the  gods  and  man,  which  soar  far  above  the  Hesiodic  level — 
and  which  render  his  tragedy  the  most  impressive,  though  not 
the  most  artistically  composed,  of  all  Grecian  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. Prometheus  there  appears  not  only  as  the  heroic 
champion  and  sufferer  in  the  cause  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  human  race,  but  also  as  the  gifted  teacher  of  all  the  arts, 
helps,  and  ornaments  of  life,  amongst  which  fire  is  only  one : ' 


*  Theog.  534.  Offrcic'  iplCtro  fiov 
A&f  tw*pfi9p4x  Kpotftttyi' 

«  Theog.  521-532. 

*  Of  tne  tragedy  called  UpofifiB^bs 
Av6fi9ros  some  few  fragments  yet  re- 
main :  npofoiBths  UCp^pos  was  a  satyric 
drama,  according  to  Dindorf :  Welcker 
recognises  a  third  tragedy,   npo/xri$€ifs 


n^p^opos,  and  a  satyric  drama,  npoiuif  n&nu  rixyw.  fipntMw  m  ILpoiuifimn 


Bths  HvpKOMin  (Die  Griechischen  Tra- 
godien,  vol.  i.  p.  30).  The  story  of 
Prometheus  had  also  been  handled  by 
Sappho  in  one  of  her  lost  songs  (Ser- 
vios  ad  Virgil.  Edog.  vi.  42). 

*  ApoUoddms  too  mentions  only  the 
theft  of  fire  (i.  7,  i). 

•  i^sch.  Prom.  442-506. — 
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all  this  against  the  will  and  in  defiance  of  the  purpose  of 
Zeus,  who,  on  acquiring  his  empire,  wished  to  destroy  the 
human  race  and  to  b^et  some  new  breed^  Moreover,  new 
relations  between  Prometheus  and  Zeus  are  superadded  by 
iEschylus.  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between 
Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods,  Prometheus  had  vainly  attempted 
to  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  conduct  it  with  prudence ;  but 
when  he  found  that  they  obstinately  declined  all  wise  coimsel, 
and  that  their  ruin  was  inevitable,  he  abandoned  their  cause 
and  joined  Zeus.  To  him  and  to  his  advice  Zeus  owed  the 
victory ;  yet  the  monstrous  ingratitude  and  tyranny  of  the  latter 
is  now  manifested  by  nailing  him  to  a  rock,  for  no  other  crime 
than  because  he  frustrated  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the 
human  race,  and  furnished  to  them  the  means  of  living  with 
tolerable  comfort"  The  new  ruler  Zeus,  insolent  with  his 
victory  over  the  old  gods,  tramples  down  all  right,  and  sets 
at  naught  sympathy  and  obligation,  as  well  towards  gods 
as  towards  man.  Yet  the  prophetic  Prometheus,  in  the 
midst  of  intense  suffering,  is  consoled  by  the  foreknowledge 
that  the  time  will  come  when  Zeus  must  again  send  for 
him,  release  him,  and  invoke  his  aid,  as  the  sole  means 
of  averting  from  himself  dangers  otherwise  insurmount- 
able. The  security  and  means  of  continuance  for  mankind 
have  now  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  Zeus — whom 
Prometheus  proudly  defies,  glorying  in  his  generous  and 
successful  championship,^  despite  the  terrible  price  which  he 
is  doomed  to  pay  for  it 

As  the  iEschylean  Prometheus,  though  retaining  the  old 
lineaments,  has  acquired  a  new  colouring,  soul  and  Locality  in 


was 


character,  so  he  has  also  become  identified  with  a  mSSSiw 
special  locality.    In  Hesiod  there  is  no  indication  **"*^°^' 
of  the  place  in  which  he  is  imprisoned ;  but  i£schylus  places 
it  in  Scythia,*  and  the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks  sup- 


*  Msch.  Prom.  231. 

»  iEscb.  Prom.  198-222,  123.— 

*  iEsch.  Prom.  169-770. 


*  Prometh.  2.  See  also  the  Frag- 
ments of  the  Prometheus  Solatus,  177- 
179,  ed.  Dindorf,  where  Caucasus  is 
roecially  named;  but  v.  719  of  the 
Prometheus  Vinctus  seem  to  imply  that 
Mount  Caucasus  is  a  place  mfferent 
from  that  to  which  the  suffering  prisoner 
is  chained. 
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posed  it  to  be  on  Mount  Caucasus.  So  long  and  so  firmly 
did  this  belief  continue,  that  the  Roman  general  Pompey, 
when  in  command  of  an  army  in  Kolchis,  made  with  his 
companion,  the  literary  Greek  Theophan^s,  a  special  march 
to  view  the  spot  in  Caucasus  where  Prometheus  had  been 
transfixed.^ 


*  Appian,  Bell.  Mithridat  c.  103. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

HEROIC  LEGENDS. — GENEALOGY  OF  ARGOS. 

Having  briefly  enumerated  the  gods  of  Greece,  with  their 
chief  attributes  as  described  in  legend,  we  come  to  those 
genealc^es  which  connected  them  with  historical  men. 

In  the  retrospective  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of  worship 
and  ancestry  coalesced.     Every  association  of  men,  structure 
large  or  small,  in  whom  there  existed  a  feeling  of  ^^J^ 
present  union,  traced    back  that   union   to    some  «eaeaiogic8. 
common  initial  progenitor ;  that  progenitor  being  either  the 
common  god  whom  they  worshipped,  or  some  semi-divine 
person  closely  allied  to  him.    What  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
munity require  is,  a  continuous  pedigree  to  connect  them  with 
this  respected  source  of  existence,  beyond  which  they  do  not 
think  of  looking  back.    A  series  of  names,  placed  in  filiation 
(»'  fraternity,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  family  or 
personal  adventures  ascribed  to  some  of  the  individuals  among 
them,  constitute  the  anti-historical  past  through  which  the 
Greek  looks  back  to  his  gods.    The  names  of  this  genealogy 
are,  to  a  great  degree,  gentile  or  local  names  familiar  to  the 
people, — drivers,  mountains,  springs,  lakes,  vills^es,  demes,  &a, 
— embodied  as  persons,  and  introduced  as  acting  or  suffering. 
They  are  moreover  called  kings  or  chiefs,  but  the  existence 
of  a  body  of  subjects  surrounding  them  is  tacitly  implied 
rather  than  distinctly  set  forth  ;  for  their  own  personal  exploits 
or  family  proceedii^  constitute  for  the  most  part  the  whole 
matter  of  narrative.    And  thus  the  genealogy  was  made  to 
satisfy  at  once  the  appetite  of  the  Greeks  for  roman-  to  connect 
tic  adventure,  and  their  demand  for  an  unbroken  SSiSSSty* 
line  of  filiation  between  themselves  and  the  gods.  ^^^^Jlf' 
The  eponymous  personage,  from  whom  the  com-  *^- 
munity  derive  their  name,  is  sometimes  the  begotten  son  of 
the  local  god,  sometimes  an  indigenous  man  sprung  from  the 
earth,  which  is  indeed  itself  divinized. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  mere  description  of  these  genea- 
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logics  that  they  included  elements  human  and  historical,  as 
well  as  elements  divine  and  extra-historical.  And  if  we  could 
determine  the  time  at  which  any  genealogy  was  first  framed, 
we  should  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  men  then 
represented  as  present,  together  with  their  fathers  and  grand- 
Lower  mem-  fathers,  were  real  persons  of  flesh  and  blood.  But 
genealogy  this  is  a  point  which  can  seldom  be  ascertained  ; 
highw  mem-  morcovcr,  even  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  we  must  at 
hi^ricai.  once  set  it  aside,  if  we  wish  to  look  at  the  genealogy 
in  the  point  of  view  of  the  Greeks.  For  to  them,  not  only  all 
the  members  were  alike  real,  but  the  gods  and  heroes  at  the 
commencement  were  in  a  certain  sense  the  most  real ;  at  least, 
The  non-  ^hcy  wcre  the  most  esteemed  and  indispensable  of 
^iSr^^  2ill-  The  value  of  the  genealogy  consisted,  not  in  its 
g^^^^a^  length,  but  in  its  continuity ;  not  (according  to  the 
STthe*^"*^  feeling  of  modern  aristocracy)  in  the  power  of  setting 
^^^^^*^'  out  a  prolonged  series  of  human  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, but  in  the  sense  of  ancestral  union  with  the  primitive 
god.  And  the  length  of  the  series  is  traceable  rather  to 
humility,  inasmuch  as  the  same  person  who  was  gratified  with 
the  belief  that  he  was  descended  from  a  god  in  the  fifteenth 
generation,  would  have  accounted  it  criminal  insolence  to 
affirm  that  a  god  was  his  father  or  grandfather.  In  presenting 
to  the  reader  those  genealogies  which  constitute  the  supposed 
primitive  history  of  Hellas,  I  make  no  pretence  to  distinguish 
names  real  and  historical  from  fictitious  creations ;  partly 
because  I  have  no  evidence  upon  which  to  draw  the  line,  and 
partly  because  by  attempting  it  I  should  altogether  depart 
from  the  genuine  Grecian  point  of  view. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  do  more  than  exhibit  a  certain  selec- 
Number  of  tion  of  such  as  wcre  most  current  and  interesting; 
afogics-  for  the  total  number  of  them  which  found  place  in 
every  frac-  Greciau  faith  exceeds  computation.  As  a  general 
ol^du.  rule,  every  deme,  every  gens,  every  ^greg^te  of  men 
accustomed  to  combined  action,  religious  or  political,  had  its 
own.  The  small  and  unimportant  demes  into  which  Attica 
was  divided  had  each  its  ancestral  god  and  heroes,  just  as 
much  as  the  great  Athens  herself.  Even  among  the  villages 
of  Phokis,  which  Pausanias  will  hardly  permit  himself  to  call 
towns,  deductions  of  legendary  antiquity  were  not  wanting. 
And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  are  reading  the 
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l^endaiy  genealogies  of  Argos,  or.  Sparta,  or  Thebes,  that 
these  are  merely  samples  amidst  an  extensive  class,  all  per* 
fectly  analogous,  and  all  exhibiting  the  religious  and  patriotic 
retrospect  of  some  fraction  of  the  Hellenic  world  They  are 
no  more  matter  of  historical  tradition  than  any  of  the  thou- 
sand other  legendary  genealogies  which  men  delighted  to 
recall  to  memory  at  the  periodical  festivals  of  their  gens, 
their  deme,  or  their  village. 

With  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  I  proceed  to  notice  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  Grecian  heroic  pedigrees,  and  first, 
that  of  Argos. 

The  earliest  name  in  Argeian  antiquity  is  that  of  Inachus, 
the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tfithys,  who  gave  his  name  Argdan 
to  the  river  flowing  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  -inachus. 
According  to  the  chronological  computations  of  those  who 
regarded  the  mythical  genealogies  as  substantive  history,  and 
who  allotted  a  given  number  of  years  to  each  generation,  the 
reign  of  Inachus  was  placed  1986  B.C.,  or  about  iioo  years 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  recorded  Olympiads.^ 

The  sons  of  Inachus  were  Phordneus  and  iEgialeus ;  both 
of  whom  however  were  sometimes  represented  as  autochtho- 
nous or  indigenous  men,  the  one  in  the  territory  of  Ai^os,  the 
other  in  that  of  Sikydn.  iEgialeus  gfave  his  name  to  the  north- 
western F^on  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  G>rinthian  Gulf.*  The  name  of  Phordneus  was 
of  great  celebrity  in  the  Argeian  mythical  genealogies, 
and  furnished  both  the  title  and  the  subject  of  the  ancient 
poem  called  Phordnis,  in  which  he  is  styled  "  the  father  of 
mortal  men."*  He  is  said  to  have  imparted  to  mankind,  who 
had  before  him  lived  altogether  isolated,  the  first  notion  and 
habits  of  social  existence,  and  even  the  flrst  knowledge  of 
fire:  his  dominion  extended  over  the  whole  Peloponnesus. 
His  tomb  at  Argos,  and  seemingly  also  the  place,  called  the 
Phordnic  city,  in  which  he  formed  the  first  settlement  of  man- 


PhorOneus. 


^  Apollod^.  iL  I.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
does  not  admit  the  historical  reality  of 
Inachus ;  but  he  places  Phordneus 
seventeen  generations,  or  570  years 
prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  978  years 
etrlier  than  the  first  recorded  Olympiad. 
See  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  19. 

^  Pansan.  ii.  5,  4. 


'  See  Diintzer,  Fragm.  Epic  Graec. 
p.  57.  The  Argeian  author  Akusilaus, 
treated  Phor6neus  as  the  first  of  men, 
Fragm.  14.  Didot.  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
Stromat  i.  p.  321.  #op«M^ff,  a  s3mo- 
njrm  for  Argeians:  Theocrit  Idyll. 
XXV.  200. 
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kind,  were  still  shown  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.^  The  ofispring 
of  Phordneus,  by  the  nymph  Teledik^,  were  Apis  and  Niobfi. 
Apis,  a  harsh  ruler,  was  put  to  death  by  Thelxi6n  and  Telchin, 
having  given  to  Peloponnesus  the  name  of  Apia :  he  was 
succeeded  by  Argos,  the  son  of  his  sister  Niob6  by  the  god 
Zeus.  From  this  sovereign  Peloponnesus  was  denominated 
Argos.  By  his  wife  Evadnd,  daughter  of  Strymdn,'  he  had 
four  sons,  Ekbasus,  Peiras,  Epidaurus,  and  Kriasus.  Ekbasus 
Argos  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ag^ndr,  and  he  again  by 

Ptaopt€s.  jjjg  gQjj  Argos  Panopt^s, — a  very  powerful  prince, 
who  is  said  to  have  had  eyes  distributed  over  all  his  body, 
and  to  have  liberated  Peloponnesus  from  several  monsters  and 
wild  animals  which  infested  it :  ^  Akusilaus  and  iEschylus 
make  this  Argos  an  earth-born  person,  while  Pherekydte 
reports  him  as  son  of  Arest6r.  lasus  was  the  son  of  Argos 
Panoptes  by  Ism^ne,  daughter  of  Asdpus.  According  to  the 
authors  whom  Apolloddrus  and  Pausanias  prefer, 
the  celebrated  16  was  his  daughter :  but  the  Hesiodic 
epic  (as  well  as  Akusilaus)  represented  her  as  daughter  of 
Peiras,  while  iEschylus  and  Kastor  the  chronologist  affirmed 
the  primitive  king  Inachus  to  have  been  her  father.*  A 
favourite  theme,  as  well  for  the  ancient  genealogical  poets  as 
for  the  Attic  tragedians,  were  the  adventures  of  16 ;  of  whom, 
while  priestess  of  H^re,  at  the  ancient  and  renowned  Heraeon 
between  Mykfinae  and  Tiryns,  Zeus  became  amorous.  When 
H^rfi  discovered  the  intrigue  and  taxed  him  with  it,  he  denied 
the  charge,  and  metamorphosed  16  into  a  white  cow.  H^rfi, 
requiring  that  the  cow  should  be  surrendered  to  her,  placed 
her  under  the  keeping  of  Argos  Panoptfis  ;  but  this  guardian 
was  slain  by  Hermes,  at  the  command  of  Zeus ;  and  H€r6 
then  drove  the  cow  16  away  from  her  native  land  by  means 
of  the  incessant  stinging  of  a  gad-fly,  which  compelled  her  to 
wander  without  repose  or  sustenance  over  an  immeasurable 


^  Apolloddr.  ii.  I,  I  ;  Pausan.  ii.  15, 

5 ;  >9»  5 ;  20,  3. 

'  Apollod.  1.  c  The  mention  of 
Strymon  seems  connected  with  ^Eschy- 
lus,  Suppl.  255. 

•  Akusil.  Fragm.  17,  ed.  Didot; 
JEsch,  Prometh.  568 ;  Pherekyd. 
Fragm.  22,  ed.  Didot;  Hesiod.  JEg}- 
mias,  Fr.  2,  p.  56,  ed.  Diintzer :  among 
the  varieties  of  the  story,  one  was  that 


Ar£Os  was  changed  into  a  peacock 
(Scnol.  Aristoph.  Aves,  102).  Macro- 
bius  (i.  19)  considers  Argos  as  an  alle* 
gorical  expression  of  the  starry  heaven  ; 
an  idea  which  Panofka  also  upholds  in 
one  of  the  recent  Abhandlungen  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  1837,  p.  121  se^, 

^  Apollod.  ii.  I,  I ;  Pausan.  iL  16,  i ; 
iCsch.  Prom.  v.  590^63. 
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extent  of  foreign  regions.  The  wandering  Id  gfave  her  name 
to  the  Ionian  Gulf,  traversed  Epirus  and  Illyria,  passed  the 
chain  of  Mount  Haemus  and  the  lofty  summits  of  Caucasus, 
and  swam  across  the  Thracian  or  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (which 
also  from  her  derived  its  appellation)  into  Asia.  She  then 
went  through  Scythia,  Cimmeria,  and  many  Asiatic  regions, 
until  she  arrived  in  Egypt,  where  Zeus  at  length  bestowed 
upon  her  rest,  restored  her  to  her  original  form,  and  enabled 
her  to  give  birth  to  his  black  son  Epaphos.^ 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  adventures  which  the  ancient 
poets,  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  and  the  logographers  after  them, 
connect  with  the  name  of  the  Argeian  16 — one  of  the  nume- 
rous tales  which  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks  deduced  from  the 
amorous  dispositions  of  Zeus  and  the  jealousy  of  H6r6.  That 
the  scene  should  be  laid  in  the  Ai^eian  territory  appears 
natural,  when  we  recollect  that  both  Argos  and  Myk^nae  were 
under  the  special  guardianship  of  Hfird,  and  that  the  Hfiraeon 
near  Mykfinae  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
temples  in  which  she  was  worshipped.  It  is  useful  to  compare 
this  amusing  fiction  with  the  representation  reported  to  us  by 
Herodotus,  and  derived  by  him  as  well  from  Phoenician  as 
from  Persian  antiquarians,  of  the  circumstances  which  occa- 
sioned the  transit  of  16  from  Argos  to  Egypt, — an  event 
recognised  by  all  of  them  as  historical  matter  of  fact   Accord- 


'  iEschyL  Prom.  v.  790-850;  Apollod.  |  Kilikia  traced  their  origin  to  Argos  : 
ii*  I.  iEschjlos  in  the  Supplices  gives  their  story  was,  that  Triptolemus  had 
«  different  yersion  of  the  wanderings  of  been  sent  forth  from  that  town  in  quest 
Id  from   that  which  appears  in  the  i  of  the  wandering  16 ;  that  he  had  fol 


I^rom^thens :  in  the  former  drama  he 
carries  her  through  Phryeia,  Mysia, 
Lydia,  Pamphylia  and  Kilikia  into 
£g7pt  (Supplic  544-566) :  nothing  b 
there  said  about  From^theus,  or  Cau- 
«so$,  or  Sc3rthia,  &c 

The  track  set  forth  in  the  Supplices 
is  thus  geographically  intelligible  :  that 
in  the  Prometheus  (though  the  most 
noticed  of  the  two)  defies  all  compre- 
hension, even  as  a  consistent  fiction ; 
iKV  has  the  erudition  of  the  commenta- 
tors been  successful  in  dearing  it  up. 


lowed  her  to  Tyre,  and  then  renounced 
the  search  in  despair.  He  and  his  com- 
panions then  settled  partly  at  Tarsus, 
partly  at  Antioch  (Strabo,  xiv.  673 ; 
XV*  75p)*  This  is  the  story  of  Kadmos 
and  £ur6p£  inverted,  as  happens  so 
often  with  the  Grecian  mjrthes. 

Homer  calls  Herm6s  *Apy*t^6yTfis ; 
but  this  epithet  hardly  affords  sufficient 
proof  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
mythe  of  16,  as  Volcker  supposes:  it 
cannot  be  traced  higher  than  Hesiod. 
According    to    some    authors,    whom 


See  Schtitz,  Excurs.  iv.  ad  Prometh.  I  Cicero  copies,  it  was  on  account  of  the 
Vmct  pp.  144-149  ;  Welcker,  JEschy 


*ttche  Trilogie,  to.  127-146,  and  espe- 
cially Volcker,  Mythische  Geographic 


murder    of   Argos    that    Hermes  was 
obliged  to  leave  Greece  and  go  into 

,     ^ ^__^ Egypt;  then  it  was  that  he  taught  the 

^  Griechen  and  Romer,  part  i.  pp.     Egyptians  laws  and  letters  (De  Natur. 
3-13.  '  Deor.  iii.  22). 

1*he  Greek  inhabitants  at  Tarsus  in 

VOU  I.  G 
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ing  to  the  Persians,  a  Phoenician  vessel  had  arrived  at  the  port 
Romance  of  ^car  Argos,  freighted  with  goods  intended  for  sale 
liJ^hy'  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  After  the  vessel 
TS^Phini-  l^^d  remained  a  few  days,  and  disposed  of  most  of 
*^**^*  her  cargo,  several  Argeian  women,  and  among  them 

16  the  king's  daughter,  coming  on  board  to  purchase,  were 
seized  and  carried  off  by  the  crew,  who  sold  16  in  Egypt* 
The  Phoenician  antiquarians,  however,  while  they  admitted  the 
circumstance  that  16  had  left  her  own  country  in  one  of 
their  vessels,  gave  a  different  colour  to  the  whole  by  affirming 
that  she  emigrated  voluntarily,  having  been  engaged  in  an 
amour  with  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and  fearing  that  her 
parents  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  her  pregnancy. 
Both  Persians  and  Phoenicians  described  the  abduction  of  Id 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  acts  between  Greeks  and 
Asiatics,  committed  each  in  revenge  for  the  preceding.  First 
came  the  rape  of  Eur6p6  from  Phoenicia  by  Grecian  adven- 
turers,— perhaps,  as  Herodotus  supposed,  by  Krfetans :  next, 
the  abduction  of  M^deia  from  Kolchis  by  Jas6n,  which  occa- 
sioned the  retaliatory  act  of  Paris,  when  he  stole  away  Helena 
from  Menelaos.  Up  to  this  point  the  seizures  of  women  by 
Greeks  from  Asiatics,  and  by  Asiatics  from  Greeks,  had  been 
equivalent  both  in  number  and  in  wrong.  But  the  Greeks 
now  thought  fit  to  equip  a  vast  conjoint  expedition  to  recover 
Helen,  in  the  course  of  which  they  took  and  sacked  Troy. 
The  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darius  and  Xerxes  were  intended, 
according  to  the  Persian  antiquarians,  as  a  long-delayed 
retribution  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Asiatics  by  Aga- 
memn6n  and  his  followers.^ 
The  account  thus  given  of  the  adventures  of  16,  when  con- 


'  The  story  in  Parthenius  (Narrat.  I.) 
is  built  upon  this  version  of  lo's  adven- 
tares. 

2  Herodot.  i.  i — 6.  Pausanias  (ii.  15,  i) 
will  not  undertake  to  determine  whether 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  or 
that  of  the  old  legend,  respecting  the 
cause  which  carried  Id  from  Argos  to 
Egypt,  is  the  true  one :  Ephorus  (ap. 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  168)  repeats  the 
abduction  of  16  to  Egypt  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, subjoining  a  strange  account  of 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Bosporus. 
The  remarks  of  Plutarch  on  the  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus  are  curious :  he  ad- 


duces as  one  proof  of  the  icoito^^ia 
(bad  feeling)  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
latter  inserts  so  discreditable  a  narrative 
respecting  16,  daughter  of  Inachus, 
**  whom  all  Greeks  believe  to  have  been 
divinized  by  foreigners,  to  have  given 
names  to  seas  and  straits,  and  to  be  the 
source  of  the  most  illustrious  regal 
families.''  He  also  blames  Herodotus 
for  rejecting  Epaphus,  16,  lasus,  and 
Argos,  as  highest  members  of  the  Per- 
seid  genealogy.  He  calls  Herodotus 
^iko^fiapos  (Plutarch,  De  Malign. 
Herodoti,  c.  xi.  xii.  xiv.  pp.  856,  857). 
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trasted  with  the  genuine  I^^d,  is  interesting,  as  it  tends  to 
iUustrate  the  phsenomenon  which  early  Grecian  history  is 
constantly  presenting  to  us, — ^the  way  in  which  the  epical 
furniture  of  an  unknown  past  is  recast  and  newly  coloured  so 
as  to  meet  those  changes  which  take  place  in  the  retrospective 
feelings  of  the  present    The  religious  and  poetical  Legendary 
character  of  the  whole  legend  disappears :  nothing  ^^^^ 
remains  except  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  3^?^^ 
and  the  voyage  from  Argos  to  Egypt :  we  have  in  gJJSJ^Jhe 
exchange  a  sober,  quasi-historical  narrative,  the  value  **«»»*«  ^"w* 
of  which  consists  in  its  bearing  on  the  grand  contemporary 
conflicts  between  Persia  and  Greece,  which  filled  the  imagi- 
nation of  Herodotus  and  his  readers. 

To  proceed  with  the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Argos,  lasus 
was  succeeded  by  Krotdpus,  son  of  his  brother  Ag6n6r ;  Kro- 
tdpus  by  Sthendas,  and  he  again  by  Gelandr.^  In  the  reign 
of  the  latter,  Danaos  came  with  his  fifty  daughters  from  Egypt 
to  Argos  ;  and  here  we  find  another  of  those  romantic  adven- 
tures which  so  agreeably  decorate  the  barrenness  of  the 
mythical  genealogies.  Danaos  and  iEgyptos  were  Danaos 
two  brothers  descending  from  Epaphos,  son  of  Id :  Danaides. 
iEgyptos  had  fifty  sons,  who  were  eager  to  marry  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Danaos,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  repugnance  of 
the  latter.  To  escape  such  a  necessity,  Danaos  placed  his 
fifty  daughters  on  board  of  a  penteconter  (or  vessel  with  fifty 
oars)  and  sought  refuge  at  Ai^os  ;  touching  in  his  voyage  at 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  erected  a  statue  of  Ath£n6  at 
Lindos,  which  was  long  exhibited  as  a  memorial  of  his  passage. 
iEgyptos  and  his  sons  followed  them  to  Ai^os  and  still  pressed 
their  suit,  to  which  Danaos  found  himself  compelled  to  assent ; 


'  It  would  be  an  unprofitable  fatigne 
to  ennmerate  the  multiplied  and  irre- 
coodleable  discrepancies  in  regard  to 
erery  step  of  this  old  Argeian  genea- 
logy.  Whoever  desires  to  see  them 
brought  together  may  consult  Schu- 
boit,  Quaestiones  in  Antiquitatem  He- 
Toicam,  Marburg,  183a,  capp.  I  and  2. 

The  remarks  which  Schubart  makes 
(p*  35)  npon  Petit-Radel's  Chrono- 
logicd  Taoles  will  be  assented  to  by 
those  who  foUow  the  unceasing  string 
of  contradictions,  without  any  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  any  one  of  them 
is  more  worthy  of  trust  than  the  re- 


mainder, which  he  has  cited : — **  Vide- 
ant  alii,  quomodo  genealogias  heroicas, 
et  chronolo^ise  rationes,  in  concordiam 
redigant  Ipse  abstineo,  probe  per- 
suasus,  stemmata  vera,  historiae  fide 
comprobata,  in  systema  chronologiae 
redigi  posse  :  at  ore  per  ssecula  tradita, 
a  poetis  reficta,  ssepe  mutata,  prout 
fabula  postulare  videbatur,  ab  histo- 
riarum  deinde  conditoribus  restituta, 
scilicet,  brevi,  (jualia  prostant  stem- 
mata—-chronologiae  secundum  annos 
distributae  vincula    semper    recusatura 


esse. 
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but  on  the  wedding  night  he  furnished  each  of  his  daughters 
with  a  dagger,  and  enjoined  them  to  murder  their  husbands 
during  the  hour  of  sleep.  His  orders  were  obeyed  by  all, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Hypermnfistra,  who  preserved 
her  husband  Lynkeus,  incurring  displeasure  and  punishment 
from  her  father.  He  afterwards,  however,  pardoned  her  ;  and 
when  by  the  voluntary  abdication  of  Gelandr,  he  became  king 
of  Argos,  Lynkeus  was  recognised  as  his  son-in-law  and  ulti- 
mately succeeded  him.  The  remaining  daughters,  having  been 
purified  by  Ath^nd  and  Hermes,  were  given  in  marriage  to  the 
victors  in  a  gymnic  contest  publicly  proclaimed  From  Danaos 
was  derived  the  name  of  Danai,  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Argeian  territory,^  and  to  the  Homeric  Greeks  generally. 

From  the  legend  of  the  Danaldes  we  pass  to  two  barren 
Aicrisios  names  of  kings,  Lynkeus  and  his  son  Abas.  The 
andPratos.  ^^^  g^j^g  of  Abas  wcrc  Akrisios  and  Prcetos,  who, 
after  much  dissension,  divided  between  them  the  Ai^eian 
territory ;  Akrisios  ruling  at  Argos,  and  Prcetos  at  Tiryns. 
The  families  of  both  formed  the  theme  of  romantic  stories. 
To  pass  over  for  the  present  the  legend  of  Bellerophdn,  and 
the  unrequited  passion  which  the  wife  of  Prcetos  conceived  for 
him,  we  are  told  that  the  daughters  of  Prcetos,  beautiful,  and 
solicited  in  marriage  by  suitors  from  all  Greece,  were  smitten 
with  leprosy  and  driven  mad,  wandering  in  unseemly  g^uise 
throughout  Peloponnesus.  The  visitation  had  overtaken 
them,  according  to  Hesiod,  because  they  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  Bacchic  rites  ;  according  to  Pherekydfis  and  the  Argeian 
Akusilaus,^  because  they  had  treated  scornfully  the  wooden 
statue  and  simple  equipments  of  Her^  :  the  religious  character 
of  the  old  legend  here  displays  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Unable  to  cure  his  daughters,  Prcetos  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
renowned  Pylian  prophet  and  leech,  Melampus  son  of  Amy- 


*   Apollod.  ii.  I.    The  Supplices  of    Fragm.  p.  3;  Welcker,   Der  Episdu 
i€schylus  is  the    commencing    drama    Kyldus,  p.  35. 

of  a    trilogy  on    this  subject   of   the  !      *  Apoflod.  L  c :  Pherekyd.  ap.  SchoL 
banai'des, — *  iKerl^ts,     Alyvtrrtot,     Aa-  \  Hom.  Odyss.  xv.  225 ;  Hesiod,  Fragm. 


yotScf.    Welcker,    Griechisch.    Trago 
dien,  vol.  L  p.  4^;  the  two  latter  are 
lost.    The  old  epic  poem  called  Danais 


Marktsch.  Fr.  36,  37,  38.  These  Frag- 
ments belong  to  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue 
of  Women :  Apolloddrus  seems  to  refer 


or  Danai'des,  which  is  mentioned  in  the    to  some  other  of  the  numerous  Hesiodic 
Tabula  Uiaca  as  containing  5000  verses,  |  poems.     Dioddrus  (iv.  68)  assigns  the 
has  perished,  and  is,  unfortunately,  very    anger  of  Dionysos  as  the  cause, 
little  alluded  to :  see  Diintzer,   Epic. 
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thadn,  who  undertook  to  remove  the  malady  on  condition  of 
being  rewarded  with  the  third  part  of  the  kingdom.  Prcetos 
indignantly  refused  these  conditions  :  but  the  state  The  pkb- 
of  his  daughters  becoming  aggravated  and  intolerable,  of  SS^by 
he  was  compelled  again  to  apply  to  Melampus ;  who,  Meiampus. 
on  the  second  request,  raised  his  demands  still  higher,  and 
required  another  third  of  the  kingdom  for  his  brother  Bias. 
These  terms  being  acceded  to,  he  performed  his  part  of  the 
covenant  He  appeased  the  wrath  of  H6r6  by  prayer  and 
sacrifice ;  or,  according  to  another  account,  he  approached  the 
deranged  women  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  young  men,  with 
shouting  and  ecstatic  dance, — the  ceremonies  appropriate  to 
the  Bacchic  worship  of  Dionysos, — and  in  this  manner  effected 
their  cure.  Melampus,  a  name  celebrated  in  many  different 
Grecian  mythes,  is  the  legendary  founder  and  progenitor  of  a 
great  and  long-continued  family  of  prophets.  He  and  his 
brother  Bias  became  kings  of  separate  portions  of  the  Argeian 
territory ;  he  is  recognised  as  ruler  there  even  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  the  prophet  Theoklymenos,  his  grandson,  is  protected 
and  carried  to  Ithaka  by  Telemachus.^  Herodotus  also 
alludes  to  the  cure  of  the  women,  and  to  the  double  kingdom 
of  Melampus  and  Bias  in  the  Argeian  land:  recognising 
Melampus  as  the  first  person  who  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks  the  name  and  worship  of  Dionysos,  with  its 
appropriate  sacrifices  and  phallic  processions.  Here  again  he 
historicises  various  features  of  the  old  legend  in  a  manner  not 
unworthy  of  notice.*  ^    / 

But  Danad,  the  daughter  of  Akri^ios,  with  her  son  Perseus, 
acquired  still  greater  celebrity  than  her  cousins  the  Aknsios, 
Proetides.  An  oracle  had  apprised  Akrisios  that  his  zeus. 
daughter  would  give  birth  to  a  son  by  whose  hand  he  would 
himself  be  slain.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  he  imprisoned 
Dana^  in  a  chamber  of  brass  under  ground.  But  the  god 
Zeus  had  become  amorous  of  her,  and  found  means  to  descend 
through  the  roof  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold  :  the  conse- 


*  Odjrss.  XV.  240-256.  I  to  Pylus  to  invoke  his  aid :  the  heroic 

*  Herod,    ix.   34 ;    ii.  49 :    compare  I  personality  which  pervades  the  primitive 
Pausan.  ii.  18,  4.    Instead  of  the  Free-  '  stonr  has  disappeared. 

tides,  or  daughters  of  Proetos,  it  is  the  |  Kallimachus  notices  the  Proetid  vir- 
Argdan  women  generally  whom  he  j  gins  as  the  parties  suffering  from  mad- 
represents  Melampus  as  having  cured,  ;  ness,  but  he  treats  Artemis  as  the  heal- 
uul  the  Argeiaiis  generally  who  send    ing  influence  (Hymn,  ad  Dianam,  235). 
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quence  of  his  visits  was  the  birth  of  Perseus.  When  Akrisios 
discovered  that  his  daughter  had  given  existence  to  a  son,  he 
enclosed  both  the  mother  and  the  child  in  a  coffer,  which 
he  cast  into  the  sea.*  The  coffer  was  carried  to  the  isle  of 
Seriphos,  where  Diktys,  brother  of  the  king  Polydekt^s,  fished 
it  up,  and  rescued  both  Danad  and  Perseus.  The  exploits  of 
Perseus,  when  he  grew  up,  against  the  three  Phorkydes  or 
daughters  of  Phorkys,  and  the  three  Gorgons,  are  among  the 
most  marvellous  and  imaginative  in  all  Grecian  legend :  they 
bear  a  stamp  almost  Oriental.  I  shall  not  here  repeat  the 
details  of  those  unparalleled  hazards  which  the  special  favour 
of  Athfenfe  enabled  him  to  overcome,  and  which  ended  in  his 
bringing  back  from  Libya  the  terrific  head  of  the  Gorgon 
Perseus  Medusa,  endued  with  the  property  of  turning  every 
Gorgons.  onc  who  lookcd  upon  it  into  stone.  In  his  return,  he 
rescued  Andromeda,  daughter  of  Kfepheus,  who  had  been 
exposed  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster,  and  brought  her 
back  as  his  wife.  Akrisios  trembled  to  see  him  after  this 
victorious  expedition,  and  retired  into  Thessaly  to  avoid  him  ; 
but  Perseus  followed  him  thither,  and  having  succeeded  in 
calming  his  apprehensions,  became  competitor  in  a  gymnic 
contest  where  his  grandfather  was  among  the  spectators.  By 
an  incautious  swing  of  his  quoit,  he  unintentionally  strudc 
Akrisios,  and  caused  his  death  :  the  predictions  of  the  oracle 
were  thus  at  last  fulfilled  Stung  with  remorse  at  the  cata- 
strophe, and  unwilling  to  return  to  Ai^os,  which  had  been  the 
principality  of  Akrisios,  Perseus  made  an  exchange  with 
Megapenth^s,  son  of  Proetos  king  of  Tiryns.  M^^penth^s 
became  king  of  Argos,  and  Perseus  of  Tiryns :  moreover  the 
latter  founded,  within  ten  miles  of  Argos,  the  far-famed  city 
of  Mykfinae.  The  massive  walls  of  this  city,  like  those  of 
Tiryns,  of  which  a  large  portion  yet  remains,  were  built  for 
him  by  the  Lykian  Cycldpes.^ 

We  here  reach  the  commencement  of  the  Perseid  dynasty 
ofM^^  ^f  Myk6nae.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that 
-^mmcace-  there  wcre  among  the  ancient  legends  contradictory 
dT^       accounts  of  the  foundation  of  this  city.    Both  the 


*  The  beautifiil  fragment  of  Simonid^ 
(Fraem.  viL  ed  Gaisford,  Poet  Min.), 
descnbing  Danad  and  the  child  thus 
exposed,  is  familiar  to  every  classical 


reader. 

*  Pans.  ii.  15,  4;  ii.  16,  5.  Aped* 
lod.  u.  2,  rherekyd.  Fragm.  26, 
Dind. 
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Odyssey  and  the  great  Eoiai  enumerated,  among  the  heroines, 
Myk£n^  the  Eponyma  of  the  city ;  the  former  poem  classify- 
ing her  with  Tyr6  and  Alkmfind,  the  latter  describing  her 
as  the  daughter  of  Inachus  and  wife  of  Arestdr.  And  Aku- 
silaiis  mentioned  an  Eponymus  Mykfineus,  the  son  of  Spart6n 
and  grandson  of  Phordneus.^ 

The  prophetic  family  of  Melampus  maintained  itself  in  one 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  divided  Ai^eian  kingdom  for  five 
generations,  down  to  Amphiaraos  and  his  sons  Alkmsedn  and 
Amphilochos.  The  dynasty  of  his  brother  Bias,  and  that  of 
M^^penthds,  son  of  Proetos,  continued  each  for  four  genera- 
tions :  a  list  of  barren  names  fills  up  the  interval.*  The  Per- 
sdds  of  Myk6n£  boasted  a  descent  long  and  glorious,  heroic 
as  well  as  historical,  continuing  down  to  the  last  kings  of 
Sparta.^  The  issue  of  Perseus  was  numerous :  his  son  Alkaeos 
was  father  of  Alkmfinfi ;  *  a  third,  Sthenelos,  father  of  Eurys- 
thenes. 

After  the  death  of  Perseus,  Alkaeos  and  Amphitry6n  dwelt 
at  Tiryns.    The  latter  became  engaged  in  a  quarrel 
with  Elektrydn  respecting  cattle,  and  in  a  fit  of  pas-  AikSiaa? 
sion  killed  him;*  moreover  the  piratical  Taphians      ^  ^ 
from  the  west  coast  of  Akarnania  invaded  the  country,  and 
slew  the  sons  of  Elektry6n,  so  that  Alkmdnfi  alone  was  left 
of  that  family.     She  was  engaged  to  wed  Amphitrydn  ;  but 
she  bound  him  by  oath  not  to  consummate  the  marriage  until 
he  had  avenged  upon  the  Tfileboae  the  death  of  her  brothers. 
Amphitrydn,  compelled  to  flee  the  coimtry  as  the  murderer 
of  his  uncle,  took  refuge  in  Thfibes,  whither  Alkm^nd  accom- 


*  Odyss.  u.  12a  Hesiod  Fragment 
154.  MarktscheE — AkusiL  Fragm.  16. 
Pausan.  ii.  16,  4.  Hekataeus  derived 
the  name  of  the  town  £rom  the  iiMmis 
of  the  sword  of  Perseus  (Fragm.  360, 
Dind.).  The  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest. 
1247,  nientions  Mykdnens  as  son  of 
Spfljt6n,  but  grandson  of  Phdgeus  the 
brother  of  Phordneus. 

*  Pausan.  iL  18,  4. 
»  Hcrodot  vi.  53. 

«  In  the  Hesiodic  Shield  of  H^raklds, 
Alkmend  is  distinctly  mentioned  as 
daughter  of  Elektrydn :  the  genealogical 
poet,  Aaos,  called  her  the  daughter  of 
Amphiaraos  and  Eriphyle  (Asii  Fragm. 
4,  cd.  Markt  p.  412).  The  date  of 
Asios  cannot  be  precisely  fixed ;  but  he 


may  be  probably  assigned  to  an  epoch 
between  the  30th  and  40th  Olympiad. 

Asios  must  have  adopted  a  totallv 
different  legend  respecting  the  birtn 
of  H^rakles  and  the  circumstances  pre* 
cedinc;  it,  among  which  the  deaths  of 
her  lather  and  brothers  are  highly 
influential  Nor  could  he  have  accepted 
the  received  chronology  of  the  sieges  of 
Thebes  and  Troy. 

*  So  runs  the  old  legend  in  the 
Hesiodic  Shield  of  HenOcias  (12-82). 
Apollod6rus  (or  Pherekyd6s,  whom  he 
follows)  softens  it  down,  and  represents 
the  death  of  Elektrydn  as  accidentallv 
caused  by  Amphitrydn.  (ApKillod.  ii. 
4,  6u     Pherekydes,  Fragm.  27,  Dind.) 
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panied  him  :  Sthenelos  was  left  in  possession  of  Tiryns.  The 
Kadmeians  of  Thebes,  together  with  the  Lokrians  and  Pho- 
kians,  supplied  Amphitrydn  with  troops,  which  he  conducted 
against  the  Teleboae  and  the  Taphians :  *  yet  he  could  not 
have  subdued  them  without  the  aid  of  Komsethd,  daughter  of 
the  Taphian  king  Pterelaus,  who  conceived  a  passion  for  him, 
and  cut  off  from  her  father's  head  the  golden  lock  to  which 
Poseiddn  had  attached  the  g^ft  of  immortality.*  Having  con- 
quered and  expelled  his  enemies,  Amphitry6n  returned  to 
Thebes,  impatient  to  consummate  his  marriage  :  but  Zeus  on 
the  wedding-night  assumed  his  form  and  visited 
Alkmen^  before  him :  he  had  determined  to  produce 
from  her  a  son  superior  to  all  his  prior  offspring, — "  a  specimen 
of  invincible  force  both  to  gods  and  men."  *  At  the  proper 
time  Alkmene  was  delivered  of  twin  sons :  Hfirakl^,  the 
offspring  of  Zeus, — the  inferior  and  unhonoured  Iphiklfes,  off- 
spring of  Amphitrydn.* 

When  Alkmene  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  at 
Thebes,  Zeus  publicly  boasted  among  the  assembled 
gods,  at  the  instigation  of  the  mischief-making  Atfi, 
that  there  was  on  that  day  about  to  be  bom  on  earth,  from 
his  breed,  a  son  who  should  rule  over  all  his  neighbours. 
H^r^  treated  this  as  an  empty  boast,  calling  upon  him  to  bind 
himself  by  an  irremissible  oath  that  the  prediction  should  be 
realized.  Zeus  incautiously  pledged  his  solemn  word ;  upon 
which  H^r6  darted  swiftly  down  from  Olympus  to  the  Achaic 
Argos,  where  the  wife  of  Sthenelos  (son  of  Perseus,  and  there- 
fore grandson  of  Zeus)  was  already  seven  months  gone  with 
child.  By  the  aid  of  the  Eileithyiae,  the  special  goddesses  of 
parturition,  she  caused  Eurystheus,  the  son  of  Sthenelos,  to  be 
born  before  his  time  on  that  very  day,  while  she  retarded  the 
delivery  of  Alkmfinfi.  Then  returning  to  Olympus,  she  an- 
nounced the  fact  to  Zeus :  "  The  good  man  Eurystheus,  son 
of  the  Perseid  Sthenelos,  is  this  day  born  of  thy  loins :  the 
sceptre  of  the  Argeians  worthily  belongs  to  him."  Zeus  was 
thunderstruck  at  the  consummation  which  he  had  improvi- 


Birthof 
HaraUes. 


*  HesiocL  Scut  Here.  24.  Theocrit. 
Idyll,  xxiv.  4.  Teleboas,  the  Epony- 
mus  of  these  marauding  people,  was 
son  of  Poseid6n  (Anaximander,  ap. 
Athen.  xi  p.  498). 

'  Apollod.  ii.  4,  7.  Compare  the  fable 


of  Nisus  at  Megara,  infra^  chap.  ziL 
'  Hesiod.    Scut.    Here    29.     t^poL 

*  Hesiod  Sc  H.  50-56. 
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dently  bound  himself  to  accomplish.  He  seized  Atfi  his  evil 
counsellor  by  the  hair,  and  hurled  her  for  ever  away  from 
Olympus :  but  he  had  no  power  to  avert  the  ascendancy  of 
Eurystheus  and  the  servitude  of  H6rakl6s.  ''Many  a  pang 
did  he  suffer,  when  he  saw  his  favourite  son  going  through 
his  degrading  toil  in  the  tasks  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurys- 
theus." 1 

The  l^end,  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  here  transcribed 
from  the  Iliad,  is  one  of  the  most  prec^nant  and 

Homeric 

characteristic  in  the  Grecian  mythology.    It  explains,  i<^end  of 
according  to  the  religious  ideas  familiar  to  the  old  itsexposi- 
epic  poets,  both  the  distinguishing  attributes  and  the  ^'^ 
endless  toils  and  endurances  of  Hdraklfis, — the  most  renowned 
and  most  ubiquitous  of  all  the  semi-divine  personages  wor- 
shipped by  the  Hellenes, — a  being  of  irresistible  force,  and 
especially  beloved  by   Zeus,  yet  condemned  constantly  to 
labour  for  others  and  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  worthless 
and  Cowardly  persecutor.     His  recompense  is  reserved  to  the 
close  of  his  career,  when  his  afflicting  trials  are  brought  to 
a  close :  he  is  then  admitted  to  the  godhead  and  receives  in 
marriage  H6b6.*    The  twelve  labours,  as  they  are  called,  too 
notorious  to  be  here  detailed,  form  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  exploits  of  this  mighty  being,  which  filled  the  H^rakleian 
epics  of  the  ancient  poets.     He  is  found  not  only  in  most 
parts  of  Hellas,  but  throughout  all  the  other  regions  then 
known  to  the  Greeks,  from  Gadds  to  the  river  Thermddon  in 
the  Euxine  and  to  Scythia,  overcoming  all  difficulties  and 
vanquishing  all  opponents.     Distinguished  families  are  every- 
where to  be  traced  who  bear  his  patronymic,  and  glory  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  his  descendants.   Among  Achaeans,  Kad- 
meians,  and  Ddrians,  H£rakl£s  is  venerated :  the  latter  espe- 
cially treat  him  as  their  principal  hero, — the  Patron  Hero- God 
of  the  race :  the  Hfirakleids  form  among  all  Ddrians  a  privi- 
leged gens,  in  which  at  Sparta  the  special  lineage  of  the  two 
kings  was  included. 

His  character  lends  itself  to  mythes  countless  in  number  as 
well  as  disparate  in  their  character.    The  irresistible  force 


'  Homer,  niad.  xix.  90-133;  also  viii.        '  Hesiod,     Theogon.    951,    T€\4<ras 
361. —  ffro¥6trras  idBKovs,    Horn.   Odyss.  xi. 

TVaJa<rTw«Y«rx\5y4br^Aorviii^ipv")    I  ^^o;  Hedod,  EcMB,  Fragm.    24,  Diin- 
'Bplfw  ituAs  ixMna,  vv*  Bvfno0^  iMimv,     I  tzer,  p.  36,  itoviip&rvro¥  m  apurrow. 
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remains  constant,  but  it  is  sometimes  applied  with  reckless 
violence  against  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  sometimes  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed.  The  comic  writers  often  brought 
him  out  as  a  coarse  and  stupid  glutton,  while  the  Keian  philo- 
sopher Prodikos,  without  at  all  distorting  the  type,  extracted 
from  it  the  simple,  impressive,  and  imperishable  apologue  still 
known  as  the  Choice  of  Hercules. 

After  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  Hferaklfis,  his  son  Hyllos 
The  HSra-  and  his  othcr  children  were  expelled  and  persecuted 
pdied.  by  Eurystheus  ;  the  fear  of  whose  vengeance  deterred 
both  the  Trachinian  king  Kfeyx  and  the  Thebans  from  har- 
bouring them.  The  Athenians  alone  were  generous  enough 
to  brave  the  risk  of  offering  them  shelter.  Eurystheus  invaded 
Attica,  but  perished  in  the  attempt  by  the  hand  of  Hyllos,  or 
by  that  of  lolaos,  the  old  companion  and  nephew  of  Hfirakles.^ 
The  chivalrous  courage  which  the  Athenians  had  on  this  occa- 
sion displayed  on  behalf  of  oppressed  innocence,  was  a 
favourite  theme  for  subsequent  eulogy  by  Attic  poets  and 
orators. 

All  the  sons  of  Eurystheus  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  along 
with  him,  so  that  the  Perseid  family  was  now  represented  only 
by  the  Herakleids,  who  collected  an  army  and  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  possessions  from  which  they  had  been  expelled. 
The  united  forces  of  I6nians,  Achaeans,  and  Arcadians,  then 
inhabiting  Peloponnesus,  met  the  invaders  at  the  isthmus, 
when  Hyllos,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  H^rakles,  proposed 
that  the  contest  should  be  determined  by  a  single  combat 
between  himself  and  any  champion  of  the  opposing  army. 
It  was  agreed  that  if  Hyllos  were  victorious,  the  Herakleids 
should  be  restored  to  their  possessions — if  he  were  vanquished, 
that  they  should  forego  all  claim  for  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years,  or  fifty  years,  or  three  generations, — for  in  the  speci- 
fication of  the  time,  accounts  differ.  Echemos,  the  hero  of 
Tegea  in  Arcadia,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  Hyllos  was 
slain  in  the  encounter ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Hfira- 
kleids  retired,  and  resided  along  with  the  D6rians  under  the 
protection  of  iEgimios,  son  of  D6rus.*  As  soon  as  the  stipu- 
lated period  of  truce  had  expired,  they  renewed  their  attempt 


*  ApoU.  ii.  8,  I ;  Hecatae.  ap.  Longin.  c  27  j  Diod6r.  iv.  57. 

*  Heiodot  ix.  26 ;  Dioddr.  iv.  58. 
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upon  Peloponnteus  conjointly  with  the  Ddrians,  and  with 
complete  success :  the  great  Ddrian  establishments  of  Argos, 
Sparta,  and  Mess^nia  were  the  result  The  details  of  this 
victorious  invasion  will  be  hereafter  recounted 

Sikydn,   Phlios,  Epidauros,  and  Trcezen^  all  boasted  of 
respected  eponyms  and  a  genealogy  of  dignified  length,  not 
exempt  from  the  usual  discrepancies — ^but  all  just  as  Their  reco- 
much  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  tablet  of  history  Peioponne- 

8US1  suul 

as  the  more  renowned  iEolids  or  H^rakleids.    I  omit  establish. 
them  here   because  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Argos, 
reader's  mind  the  salient  features  and  character  of  ilniSma. 
the  l^endary  world, — not  to  load  his  memory  with  a  full  list 
of  legendary  names. 


»  Pansan.  iL  5,  5;  12,  5;  26,  ^  His 
statements  indicate  how  much  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  powerful  neighbour  like 


Ar£0S  tended  to  alter  the  genealogies 
of  uicse  inferior  towns. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

DEUKALi6n,  HELLEN,  and  sons  of  HELLfeN. 

In  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  as  well  as  in  the  "Works  and 
Days,"  the  legend  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus  presents  an 
import  religious,  ethical,  and  social,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
carried  forward  by  iEschylus  ;  but  to  neither  of  the  characters 
is  any  genealogical  function  assigned.  The  Hesiodic  Cata- 
logue of  Women  brought  both  of  them  into  the  stream  of 
Grecian  legendary  lineage,  representing  Deukali6n  as  the  son 
of  Prometheus  and  Panddra,  and  seemingly  his  wife  Pyrrha 
as  daughter  of  Epim^theus.^ 

Deukalidn  is  important  in  Grecian  mythical  narrative  under 
Deukaiidn.  two  points  of  view.  First,  he  is  the  person  specially 
mSiheus.  saved  at  the  time  of  the  general  deluge  :  next,  he  is 
the  father  of  Hell^n,  the  great  eponym  of  the  Hellenic  race  : 
at  least  this  was  the  more  current  story,  though  there  were 
other  statements  which  made  Hell6n  the  son  of  Zeus. 

The  name  of  Deukalion  is  originally  connected  with  the 
Lokrian  towns  of  Kynos  and  Opus,  and  with  the  race  of 
the  Leleges,  but  he  appears  finally  as  settled  in  Thessaly, 
and  ruling  in  the  portion  of  that  country  called  Phthi6tis.* 
According  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  old  legendary 
account,  it  is  the  deluge  which  transferred  him  from  the 
one  to  the  other ;  but  according  to  another  statement,  framed 
in  more  historicising  times,  he  conducted  a  body  of  Kurfites 
and  Leleges  into  Thessaly,  and  expelled  the  prior  Pelasg^an 
occupants.^ 

>  Schol.  ad  Apoll6n.  Rhod  iii.  1085.  The  reputed  line&fe  of  Deukalidn 

Other  accounts  of  the  genealogy    of  continued  in  Phthia  down  to  the  time 

Deukali6n  are  given  in  me  Schol.  ad  of  Diksearchus,  if  we  may  judge  from 

Homer.  Odyss.  x.  2,  on  the  authority  the  old  Phthiot  Pherekrat^s,  whom  he 

both  of  Hesiod  and  Akusilaus.  introduced  in  one  of  his  dialogues  as  a 

*  Hesiodic  Catalog.  Fragm.  xi. ;  disputant,  and  whom  he  expressly  an- 
Gaisf.  Ixx.  Diintzer —                                1  nounced  as  a  descendant  of  Denkalifin 

'Hto4  vAp  Aoicpbf  AcAryMr  M<r«tt>  kamPt  \  (CicerO,  Tusod.  Disp.  i.  lO). 

Tp«^rj4  WOT*  Kpori8i|s  Ztvf  o^ira  n4if,  '      »  The    latter    account  is   given    by 
A^i«y««,f  A««f  «Jp€A.v««A«m.  >  ^^i^")^  ^^'"^  ''  »7 ;  the  former  seems 
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The  enormous  iniquity  with  which  earth  was  contaminated 
— as  Apolloddrus  says,  by  the  then  existing  brazen  PhtWdtu: 
race,  or  as  others  say,  by  the  fifty  monstrous  sons  of  nennST 
Lykadn — provoked  Zeus  to  send  a  general  deluge.*    An  unre- 
mitting and  terrible  rain  laid  the  whole  of  Greece  under 
water,   except  the  highest  mountain -tops,  whereon  a  few 
stragglers  found  refuge.     Deukalidn  was  saved  in  a  chest  or 
ark,  which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  his  father  Promfitheus 
to  construct    After  floating  for  nine  days  on  the  water,  he 
at  length  landed  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus.     Zeus 
having  sent  Hermfes  to  him,  promising  to  grant  whatever  he 
asked,  he  prayed  that  men  and  companions  might  be  sent  to 
him  in  his  solitude :  accordingly  Zeus  directed  both  him  and 
Pyrrha  to  cast  stones  over  their  heads  :  those  cast  by  Pyrrha 
became  women,  those  by  Deukalidn  men.    And  thus  General 
the  "stony  race  of  men"  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  sS^Sot 
translate  an  etymology  which  the  Greek  language  niJ^jS*" 
presents  exactly,  and  which  has  not  been  disdained  ^y^^ 
by  Hesiod,  by  Pindar,  by  Epicharmus,  and  by  Virgil)  came 
to  tenant  the  soil  of  Greece.*    Deukalidn  on  landing  from  the 
ark  sacrificed  a  grateful  offering  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  or  the  God 
of  escape ;  he  also  erected  altars  in  Thessaly  to  the  twelve 
great  gods  of  Olympus.' 


to  have  been  given  by  Hellanikns,  who 
affizmed  that  the  ark  after  the  deluge 
stopped  upon  Mount  Othrys,  and  not 
upon  Mount  Parnassus  (Schol.  Find. 
Mt  sup,),  the  former  being  suitable  for  a 
settlement  in  Thessaly. 

Pyrrha  is  the  eponymous  heroine  of 
VjnhaoL  or  Pyrrha,  the  ancient  name 
of  a  portion  of  Thessaly  (Rhianus, 
Fragm.  i8,  p.  71,  ed.  Diintzer). 

Hellanikus  had  written  a  work,  now 
lost,  entitled  A€vKdKi^r§ia :  all  the 
fngmexits  of  it  which  are  cited  have 
reference  to  places  in  Thessaly,  Lokris 
and  Phc^ds.  See  Preller,  ad  Hellani- 
com,  p.  12  (Dorpt  1840).  Probably 
Hellanikus  is  the  main  source  of  the 
important  position  occupied  by  Deu- 
kaudn  in  Grecian  legend.  Thrasy- 
bulos  and  Akestod6rus  represented 
Deukalidn  as  having  founded  tne  oracle 
of  D6d6na,  immediately  after  the 
ddnge  (Etym.  Mag.  v.  Aci^waibs). 

^  Apolloddrus  connects  this  deluge 
with  tne  wickedness  of  the  brazen  race 


in  Hesiod,  according  to  the  practice 
general  with  the  logographers  of  string- 
ing together  a  sequence  out  of  legends 
totally  unconnected  with  each  other  (i. 
7.2). 

*  Hesiod,  Fragm.  135,  ed.  Markts. 
ap.  Strabo.  viL  p.  ^32,  where  the  word 
Xdaf,  proposed  by  He]me  as  the  reading 
of  the  unmtelligible  text,  appears  to  me 
preferable  to  any  of  the  other  sugges- 
tions. Pindar,  Olymp.  ix.  47.  Artp 
8*  Evyas  bfi69afAO¥  Kofivdaifap  XiBtyoy 
y6yoir  AaoX  V  ^rofuurB^y,  Virgil, 
Georgia  L  63.  "Unde  homines  nati, 
durum  genus."  Epicharmus  ap.  SchoL 
Pindar.  Olymp.  ix.  c6,  Hygin.  f.  153. 
Philochorus  retained  the  etymology, 
though  he  gave  a  totally  different  fiable, 
nowise  connected  with  Deukalidn,  to 
account  for  it ;  a  curious  proof  how 
pleasing  it  was  to  the  fiancy  of  the 
Greeks  (see  SchoL  ad  Find.  1.  c.  68). 

•  ApoUod.  i.  7,  2.  Hellanic.  Fr. 
15,  Did.  Hellanikus  affirmed  that  the 
ark  rested  on  Mount  Othrys,  not  on 
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The  reality  of  this  deluge  was  finnly  believed  throughout 
the  historical  ages  of  Greece  ;  the  chronologers,  reckoning  up 
by  genealogies,  assigned  the  exact  date  of  it,  and  placed  it  at 
the  same  time  as  the  conflagration  of  the  world  by  the 
rashness  of  Phaeth6n,  during  the  reign  of  Krot6pas,  king  of 
Argos,  the  seventh  from  Inachus.*  The  meteorological  work 
of  Aristotle  admits  and  reasons  upon  this  deluge  as  an 
unquestionable  fact,  though  he  alters  the  locality  by  placing 
it  west  of  Mount  Pindus,  near  D6d6na  and  the  river  Acheldus,* 
He  at  the  same  time  treats  it  as  a  physical  phaenomenon,  the 
result  of  periodical  cycles  in  the  atmosphere, — thus  departing 
from  the  religious  character  of  the  old  legend,  which  described 
it  as  a  judgment  inflicted  by  Zeus  upon  a  wicked  race.  State- 
ments founded  upon  this  event  were  in  circulation  throughout 
BcUcfin  Greece  even  to  a  very  late  date.  The  M^arians 
SroughTt  affirmed  that  Megaros,  their  hero,  son  of  Zeus  by  a 
Greece.  local  nymph,  had  found  safety  from  the  waters  on 
the  lofty  summit  of  their  mountain  Geraneia,  which  had  not 
been  completely  submerged.  And  in  the  magnificent  temple 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  a  cavity  in  the  earth  was 
shown,  through  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  had  retired.  Even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  priests 
poured  into  this  cavity  holy  offerings  of  meal  and  honey.*  In 
this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  idea  of  the  Deukalionian 
deluge  was  blended  with  the  religious  impressions  of  the 
people,  and  commemorated  by  their  sacred  ceremonies. 

The  offspring  of  Deukalidn  and   Pyrrha  were  two  sons, 
Hellen  and  Amphikty6n,  and  a  daughter,  Pr6togeneia,  whose 


Mount  Parnassus  (Fr.   i6.  Did)   Ser-  I  temporum." 

vius  (ad  Virg.  Eclog.  vi.  41)  placed  it  •  Aristot  Meteorol.  L  14.  Justin 
on  Mount  Athds — Hyginus  (f.  153)  on  '  rationalises  the  fable  by  telling  us  that 
Mount  MtnsL,  |  Deukali6n  was  king  of  Thes^y,  who 

*  Tatian  adv.  Graec.  c.  60,  adopted  |  provided  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
both  by  Clemens  and  Eusebius.  The  |  niritives  from  the  deluge  (ii.  6,  n). 
Parian  marble  placed  this  deluge  in  the  I  *  Pausan.  i.  18,  7  ;  40,  I.  According 
reign  of  Kranaos  at  Athens,  752  years  to  the  Parian  marble  (s.  5),  Deukali6n 
beK>re  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  and  had  come  to  Athens  after  the  deluge, 
1528  years  before  the  Christian  sera ;  and  had  there  himself  founded  Sie 
Apolloddrus  also  places  it  in  the  rei^  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  Tlie  ety- 
otKranaos,  and  in  that  of  Nyctimus  m  mology  and  allegonzation  of  the  names 
Arcadia  (ii ;  8,  2  ;  14,  5).  of  Deukali6n    and   P^ha,   given  by 

The  deluge  and  the  ekpyrosis  or  con-  Volcker  in  his  ingenious  Mythologie 
flagration  are  connected  together  also  des  lapetischen  Geschlechts  (Giessen, 
in  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Bucol.  vi.  41  :  he  1824),  p.  343,  appears  to  me  not  at  all 
refines  both  of  them  into  a  *  *  mutationem    convinang. 
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son  by  Zeus  was  Aethlius :  it  was  however  maintained  by- 
many  tbat  Hellto  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  not  Heu^nand 

Amnhik* 

of  Deukalidn.  Hell6n  had  by  a  nymph  three  tydn. 
900%  D6ruSy  Xuthus,  and  iEolus.  He  gave  to  those  who  had 
been  before  called  Greeks/  the  name  of  Hellenes,  and  parti- 
tioned his  territory  among  his  three  children.  iEolus  reigned 
in  Thessaly ;  Xuthus  received  Peloponnesus,  and  had  by 
Kreiisa  as  his  sons,  Achaeus  and  I6n ;  while  Ddrus  occupied 
the  country  lying  opposite  to  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  These  three  gave  to 
the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  countries  the  names  of 
iEolians,  Achsans  and  Idnians,  and  D6rians.^ 

Such  is  the  genealogy  as  we  find  it  in  Apollod6rus.     In  so 
far  as  the  names  and  filiation  are  concerned,  many 
points  in  it  are  given  differently,  or  implicitly  con-  Hcu«n: 
tradicted,  by  Euripides  and  other  writers.    TTiough  xutSl^ 
as  literal  and  personal  history  it  deserves  no  notice,       "*' 
its  import  is  both  intelligible  and  comprehensive.    It  expounds 
and  symbolises  the  first  fraternal  aggregation  of  Hellenic 
men,  tc^ether  with  their  territorial  distribution  and  the  insti- 
tutions which  they  collectively  venerated. 

There  were  two  great  holding-points  in  common  for  every 
section  of  Greeks.      One  was   the  Amphiktyonic  Amphikty- 
assembly,  which   met    half-yearly,  alternately  at  Si^l^SSl 
Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae ;  originally  and  chiefly  Sri«l2S*" 
for  common  religious'  purposes,  but  indirectly  and  **°^**- 
occasionally  embracing  political  and  social  objects  along  with 
them.     The  other  was,  the  public  festivals  or  games,  of  which 
the  Olympic  came  first  in  importance  ;   next  the  Pythian, 
Nemean  and  Isthmian, — institutions  which  combined  religious 
solemnities  with  recreative  effusion  and  hearty  sympathies,  in 
a  manner  so  imposing  and  so  unparalleled.    Amphiktydn 
represents  the  first  of  these  institutions,  and  Aethlius  the 
second.   As  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  always  especially 
connected  with  Thermopylae  and  Thessaly,  Amphiktydn  is 


'  Sach  is  the  statement  of  Apollo- 
d5nis  (L  7,  3) ;  but  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  the  name  {T^koI) 
Greeks  is  at  all  old  in  the  legend,  or 
that  the  passage  of  Hesiod,  in  which 
Graecus  and  Latinus  purport  to  be 
mentioned,  is  genuine. 


See  Hesiod,  Theogon.  1013,  and 
Catalog.  Fragm.  xxix.  ed.  Gk)ttling, 
with  the  note  of  Gottling ;  also  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen.  Alterth.  i.  i.  p.  311,  and 
Bemhardy,  Griech.  Literat  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

'  Apollod.  i.  7,  4. 
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made  the  son  of  the  Thessah'an  Deukalidn ;  but  as  the 
Olympic  festival  was  nowise  locally  connected  with  Deukali6n, 
Aethlius  is  represented  as  having  Zeus  for  his  father,  and  as 
touching  Deukali6n  only  through  the  maternal  line.  It  will 
be  seen  presently  that  the  only  matter  predicated  respecting 
Aethlius  is,  that  he  settled  in  the  territory  of  Elis,  and  begat 
Endymidn :  this  brings  him  into  local  contact  with  the 
Olympic  games,  and  his  function  is  then  ended. 

Having  thus  got  Hellas  as   an   aggregate  with   its   main 

cementing  forces,  we  march  on  to  its  sub-division 

HdUs;        into  parts,  through  -^olus,  D6rus  and  Xuthus,  the 

Dfirians,'       three  sons  of  Hell^n ;  *  a  distribution  which  is  far 

nians.        ^.^^^  being  exhaustive :  nevertheless,  the  genealogists 

whom  Apollod6rus  follows  recognise  no  more  than  three  sona 

The  genealogy  is  essentially  post-Homeric;  for  Homer 
knows  Hellas  and  the  Hellenes  only  in  connexion  with  a 
portion  of  Achaia  Phthidtis.  But  as  it  is  recognised  in  the 
Hesiodic  Catalogue* — composed  probably  within  the  first 
century  after  the  commencement  of  recorded  Olympiads,  or 
before  (>^6  B.C. — the  peculiarities  of  it,  dating  from  so  early  a 
period,  deserve  much  attention.  We  may  remark,  first,  that 
it  seems  to  exhibit  to  us  D6rus  and  -^olus  as  the  only  pure 
and  genuine  offspring  of  Hell6a  For  their  brother  Xuthus 
is  not  enrolled  as  an  eponymus ;  he  neither  founds  nor  nances 
any  people  ;  it  is  only  his  sons  Achaeus  and  I6n,  after  his 
blood  has  been  mingled  with  that  of  the  Erechtheid  Kreiisa, 
who  become  eponyms  and  founders,  each  of  his  own  separate 
people.  Next,  as  to  the  territorial  distribution,  Xuthus 
receives  Peloponnesus  from  his  father,  and  unites  himself  with 
Attica  (which  the  author  of  this  genealogy  seems  to  have 
conceived  as  originally  unconnected  with  Hell^n)  by  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  indigenous  hero  Erechtheus. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage,  Achaeus  and  I6n,  present  to  us  the 


*  How  literally  and  implicitly  even 
the  ablest  Greeks  believed  in  epony- 
mous persons,  such  as  Hell^n  and  I6n, 
as  the  real  progenitors  of  the  races 
called  after  him,  may  be  seen  by  this, 
that  Aristotle  gives  this  common  de- 
scent as  the  definition  of  yiwo^  (Meta- 
physic,  iv.  p.  Ii8,  Brandis) : — 

Tims  K^rraif  rh  fiky.  ....  r^  8^, 
k^  oi  tuf  iffi  wp^ov  Ktrfifforros  cif  rh 


cTyoi.  OCfrof  ykp  Kdyovrai  ol  /i^,*EAAih 
yts  rh  ydwoSf  ol  5i,  "iftfwf  ry,  ol  /lip 
iirh  "EXXfiyos,  ol  ih  iaeh  "Imvos,  clrat 
np^ov  7€w^<rorrof. 

•  Hesiod,    Fragm.    8.    p.    278,    cd. 
Marktsch. — 

AMpd«  re,  BovMt  re,  koI  AmAov  i«vMX«MU|c. 
AioXiSai  V  cWyorro  ff|ii9Td«oAoi  /iooiAfcr 

2aAfM»rcu«  t^  miueot  ««l  vw4ptitfi/ot  n^puff^. 
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population  g[  Peloponnesus  and  Attica  conjointly  as  related 
among  themselves  by  the  tie  of  brotherhood,  but  as  one 
degree  more  distant  both  from  Ddrians  and  iEolians.    iEc^us 
reigns  over  the  regions  about  Thessaly,  and  calls  the  people 
in  those  parts  iGolians  ;  while  D6rus  occupies  **  the  country 
over  against  Peloponnesus  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf/'  and  calls  the  inhabitants  after  himself,  D6rians.^     It  is 
at  once  evident  that  this  designation  is  in  no  way  applicable 
to  the  confined  district  between  Parnassus  and  CEta,  which 
alone  is  known  by  the  name  of  D6ris,  and  itis  inhabitants  by 
tiiat  of  Ddrians,  in  the  historical  ages.     In  the  view  Lar«  extent 
of  the  author  of  this  genealogy,  the  D6rians  are  the  ^^^ 
original  occupants  of  the  large  range  of  territory  s^'^^vy- 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  comprising  ^tdlia,  Phdkis,  and 
the  territory  of  the  Ozolian   Lokrians.     And  this  farther 
harmonises  with  the  other  l^end  noticed  by  Apollod6rus, 
iriien  he  states  that  i£tdlus,  son  of  Endymi6n,  having  been 
f<»'ced  to  expatriate  from  Peloponnesus,  crossed   into  the 
Kurdtid  territory,'  and  was  there  hpspitably  received  by 
Ddrus,  Laodokus,  and  Polypoet^s,  sons  of  Apollo  and  Phthia. 
He  slew  his  hosts,  acquired  the  territory,  and  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  i£t61ia ;  his  son  Pleurdn  married  Xanthippe,  daughter 
of  D6rus ;    while  his  other  son,   Kalyddn,   marries  iEolia, 
daughter  of  Amythadn.     Here  again  we  have  the  name  of 
D6rus,  or  the  D6rians,  connected  with  the  tract  subsequently 
termed  iEtdlia.    That  D6rus  should  in  one  place  be  called 
the  son  of  Apollo  and  Phthia,  and  in  another  place  the  son  of 
Helien  by  a  nymph,  will  surprise  no  one  accustomed  to  the 
fluctuating  personal  nomenclature  of  these  old  legends :  more- 
over the  name  of  Phthia  is  easy  to  reconcile  with  that  of 


>  ApoU.  L  7.  8.  •EXXijwf  «i  ifftJ 
iV^fi^f  *Op<H|!8o9  (?),  A&pos,  "BovBoSy 
M«Aof.  Ainhs  ft^y  olv  i^*  a&rov  rohs 
KoXovfUtrovs  rpaXKohs  iFpointy6p€vir€v 
*EAAi|ivf,  T0I9  Z\  wtuffw  4fi4pia't  r^v 
X^P^"^*  Ka2  Boi^of  ft^v  Kafiitw  ri/v  IltKo- 
r6wniirarf   ix   Kptoiaris  Tfjs   'Epcx^^Mf 

*Ax<uci  iral  "Iwrcy  Kokovrrau  A&pos  9^, 
r^w  T4pa¥  x^P^^  n«Xo»o»^ 
vii^ov  Kafiifv,  robs  icaroiKOv s 
iip^  ^avrov  Awpittf  iKdX^c^r, 
AftAof  n,  BurtXMhtw  r&v  wtpl  BtrraXiatf 
▼i»wr,  rohs  ipomovwrta  AloKus  vpomt^ 


ySptvfft, 

Strabo  (viii.  p.  383)  and  Condn  (Nar. 
27),  who  evidently  copy  from  the  same 
soarce^  represent  Dorus  as  going  to 
settle  in  the  territory  properly  known  as 
D6ris. 

'  ApoUod.  i.  7,  6.     AlrmKhs 

^vyitw  €ls  r^r  KovpirrlUa  X^P'^t  itrtlwas 
rohs  iroHt^afidyov^  ^Btas  jccil  *Air6\\w¥os 
vlobs,  A&po¥  Kol  AaS9oicor  jcol  noAv- 
noinir,  A^'  iatnov  r^r  X^P*"^  AlrttXiay 
iKd\€0'€,  Aeain,  i.  8,  i.  nxcvp^y  (son 
of  iEtdlus)  'pi/uu  UayBlmnir  r^f  AApov, 
iratSa  iydnniffw  ^Ayiivopa. 
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Hell6n,  as  both  are  identified  with  the  same  portion  of 
Thessaly,  even  from  the  days  of  the  Iliad. 

This  story,  that  the  Ddrians  were  at  one  time  the  occupants^ 
or  the  chief  occupants,  of  the  range  of  territory  between  the 
river  Achel6us  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
is  at  least  more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical 
evidence  than  the  legends  given  in  Herodotus,  who  represents 
the  Ddrians  as  originally  in  the  Phthidtid ;  then  as  passing 
under  D6rus,  the  son  of  Hellfin,  into  the  Histiaedtid,  under 
the  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  next,  as  driven  by  the 
Kadmeians  into  the  regions  of  Pindus  ;  from  thence  passing 
into  the  Dryopid  territory,  on  Mount  CEta ;  lastly,  from 
thence  into  Peloponnesus.^  The  received  story  was,  that  the 
great  Ddrian  establishments  in  Peloponnesus  were  formed 
by  invasion  from  the  north,  and  that  the  invaders  crossed  the 
gulf  from  Naupaktus, — ^a  statement  which,  however  disputable 
with  respect  to  Argos,  seems  highly  probable  in  regard  both 
to  Sparta  and  Messfinia.  That  the  name  of  Ddrians  compre- 
hended far  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  insignificant 
tetrapolis  of  D6ris  Proper,  must  be  assumed,  if  we  believe 
that  they  conquered  Sparta  and  Messfinia :  both  the  magni- 
Thisfojroof  tude  of  the  conquest  itself,  and  the  passage  of  a 
J^^»««  large  portion  of  them  from  Naupaktus,  harmonise 
gTMt  Ota-  with  the  legend  as  given  by  Apolloddrus,  in  which 
of  the  the  Ddrians  are  represented  as  the  principal  inha- 

histonctd         -  ,  _    , 

DOrians.  bitants  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  state- 
ments which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  respecting  the  early 
migrations  of  the  Ddrians,  have  been  considered  as  possessing 
greater  historical  value  than  those  of  the  fabulist  Apolloddrus. 
But  both  are  equally  matter  of  legend,  while  the  brief  indica- 
tions of  the  latter  seem  to  be  most  in  harmony  with  the  facts 
which  we  afterwards  find  attested  by  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  genealogy  which 
makes  -^olus,  Xuthus  and  Ddrus  sons  of  Hellfen,  is  as  old  as 
the  Hesiodic  Catalogue ;  probably  also  that  which  makes 
Hellfen  son  of  Deukalidn.  Aethlius  also  is  an  Hesiodic 
personage :  whether  Amphiktydn  be  so  or  not,  we  have 
no  proof.^    They  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  the 


^  Herod,  i.  56.  I  ik  *Zriufilwtfa  'Hcto^s  i^kw  ^AtOKlov  rov 

*  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  57.     Thy  |  Aihs  jcol  KaA^ici|$  iro28o  \4yu  .  .  .  Kol 
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l^endary  genealogy  until  after  the  Olympic  games  and  the 
Amphiktyonic  council  had  acquired  an  established  and  ex- 
tensive reverence  throughout  Greece. 

Respecting  D6rus  the  son  of  Hellfin,  we  find  neither  legends 
nor  l^endary  genealogy ;  respecting  Xuthus,  very  little  beyond 
the  tale  of  Kreiisa  and  I6n,  which  has  its  place  more  naturally 
among  the  Attic  fables.  Achaeus  however,  who  b  here  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Xuthus,  appears  in  other  stories  with 
very  difTerent  parentage  and  accompaniments.  According  to 
the  statement  which  we  find  in  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus, 
Achaeus,  Phthius  and  Pelasgus  are  sons  of  Poseiddn  and 
Larissa.  They  migrate  from  Peloponnesus  into  Thessaly, 
and  distribute  the  Thessalian  territory  between  them,  giving 
their  names  to  its  principal  divisions :  their  descendants  in 
the  sixth  generation  were  driven  out  of  that  country  by  the 
invasion  of  Deukali6n  at  the  head  of  the  Kur^tes  and  the 
Lel^es.^  This  was  the  story  of  those  who  wanted  Adueut- 
to  provide  an  eponymus  for  the  Achaeans  in  the  SSSus 
southern  districts  of  Thessaly :  Pausanias  accom-  ^SL^^ 
plishes  the  same  object  by  different  means,  repre-  **^* 
senting  Achaeus  the  son  of  Xuthus  as  having  gone  back  to 
Thessaly  and  occupied  the  portion  of  it  to  which  his  father 
was  entitled.  Then,  by  way  of  explaining  how  it  was  that 
there  were  Achaeans  at  Sparta  and  at  Argos,  he  tells  us  that 
Archander  and  Architel6s  the  sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back 
from  Thessaly  to  Peloponnesus,  and  married  two  daughters  of 
Danaus :  they  acquired  great  influence  at  Argos  and  Sparta, 
and  gave  to  the  people  the  name  of  Achaeans,  after  their 
father  Achaeus.* 


TUipaySpos  8^  r^  tdtrd  ^<ri,  ical  'Airov<r/- 
Ams,  Kol  ^cp«ic^s,  Kol  SUaylfpos  ir 
Scvr^py  AiTMXuc^y,  iced  Bt^ofiiros  ir 
*twowodais. 


rid  of  this  genealogical  discrepancy  was 
the  supposition  that  Deukali6n  had  two 
names  {Hi^yvfios) ;  that  he  was  also 
named  Opus.    (Sdiol.  Find.  Olymp.  ix. 


Respecting  the  parentage  of  Hell^,  |  85.) 
the  rderences  to  Hesiod  are  very  con-  That  the  Deukalidse  or  posterity  of 
fused.  Compare  Schol.  Homer.  Od3rss.  <  Deukali6n  reigned  in  Thessalv,  was 
z.  2,  and  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  j  mentioned  both  by  Hesiod  and  Heka- 
1086.  See  also  Hellanic  Frag.  10.  tseus,  ap,  Schol  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
Didot  ,  26J. 

ApoDod6nis  and  Pherekyd^s  before  *  Dion3rs.  H.  A.  R.  i.  17. 
him  (Fragm.  51.  Didot),  called  Fr6to-  *  Pausan.vii.  I,  I-J.  Herodotus  also 
geneia  daughter  of  Deukali6n ;  Pindar  |  mentions  (ii.  97)  Archander,  son  of 
(Olymp.  ix.  64)  designated  her  as  Phthius  and  grandson  of  Achaeus,  who 
daughter  of  Opus.  One  of  the  strata-  •  married  the  daughter  of  Danaus. 
gems  mentioneid  by  the  Scholiast  to  get    Larcher    (Essai    sur    la    Chronologic 
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Hellfin,  as  both  are  identified  with  the  same  portion  of 
Thessaly,  even  from  the  days  of  the  Iliad. 

This  story,  that  the  D6rians  were  at  one  time  the  occupants, 
or  the  chief  occupants,  of  the  range  of  territory  between  the 
river  Achel6us  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
is  at  least  more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical 
evidence  than  the  legends  given  in  Herodotus,  who  represents 
the  D6rians  as  originally  in  the  Phthi6tid ;  then  as  passing 
under  D6rus,  the  son  of  Hell^n,  into  the  Histiaedtid,  under 
the  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Olympus  ;  next,  as  driven  by  the 
Kadmeians  into  the  regions  of  Pindus  ;  from  thence  passing 
into  the  Dryopid  territory,  on  Mount  CEta ;  lastly,  from 
thence  into  Peloponnesus.^  The  received  story  was,  that  the 
great  D6rian  establishments  in  Peloponnesus  were  formed 
by  invasion  from  the  north,  and  that  the  invaders  crossed  the 
gulf  from  Naupaktus, — a  statement  which,  however  disputable 
with  respect  to  Argos,  seems  highly  probable  in  regard  both 
to  Sparta  and  Mess^nia.  That  the  name  of  Ddrians  compre- 
hended far  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  insignificant 
tetrapolis  of  D6ris  Proper,  must  be  assumed,  if  we  believe 
that  they  conquered  Sparta  and  Mess^nia :  both  the  magni- 
Thisformof  tudc  of  the  conqucst  itself,  and  the  passage  of  a 
hannonises  large  portion  of  them  from  Naupaktus,  harmonise 
great  esta-     with  the  les^cnd  as  given  by  Apolloddrus,  in  which 

blishmcnts  i-r^A.  fi  ..,., 

of  the  the  Dorians  are  represented  as  the  pnncipal  mha- 

Dorians.  bitauts  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  state- 
ments which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  respecting  the  early 
migrations  of  the  Ddrians,  have  been  considered  as  possessing 
greater  historical  value  than  those  of  the  fabulist  Apollod6rus. 
But  both  are  equally  matter  of  legend,  while  the  brief  indica- 
tions of  the  latter  seem  to  be  most  in  harmony  with  the  facts 
which  we  afterwards  find  attested  by  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  genealogy  which 
makes  iEolus,  Xuthus  and  D6rus  sons  of  Hell^n,  is  as  old  as 
the  Hesiodic  Catalogue ;  probably  also  that  which  makes 
Hellfin  son  of  Deukalidn.  Aethlius  also  is  an  Hesiodic 
personage  :  whether  Amphiktydn  be  so  or  not,  we  have 
no  proof.^    They  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  the 


'  Herod,  i.  56.  I  8^  ^Ey^vfilava  'H<rio5o;  /i^y  'AeOAiov  rov 

'  Schol.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  57.     Thy  \  Aihs  koI  KaAinris  wcu^a  \4yti  .  .  .  Kai 
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l^fendary  genealogy  until  after  the  Olympic  games  and  the 
Amphiktyonic  council  had  acquired  an  established  and  ex- 
tensive reverence  throughout  Greece. 

Respecting  D6rus  the  son  of  Hellfin,  we  find  neither  legends 
nor  l^endary  genealogy ;  respecting  Xuthus,  very  little  beyond 
the  tale  of  Kreiisa  and  I6n,  which  has  its  place  more  naturally 
among  the  Attic  fables.  Achaeus  however,  who  is  here  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Xuthus,  appears  in  other  stories  with 
very  different  parentage  and  accompaniments.  According  to 
the  statement  which  we  find  in  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus, 
Achaeus,  Phthius  and  Pelasgus  are  sons  of  Poseid6n  and 
Larissa.  They  migrate  from  Peloponnesus  into  Thessaly, 
and  distribute  the  Thessalian  territory  between  them,  giving 
their  names  to  its  principal  divisions:  their  descendants  in 
the  sixth  generation  were  driven  out  of  that  country  by  the 
invasion  of  Deukalidn  at  the  head  of  the  Kur^tes  and  the 
Leleges.^  This  was  the  story  of  those  who  wanted  Ach«u9- 
to  provide  an  eponymus  for  the  Achaeans  in  the  SSS!his 
southern  districts  of  Thessaly:  Pausanias  accom-  ^e^^ 
plishes  the  same  object  by  different  means,  repre-  **°^- 
senting  Achaeus  the  son  of  Xuthus  as  having  gone  back  to 
Thessaly  and  occupied  the  portion  of  it  to  which  his  father 
was  entitled.  Then,  by  way  of  explaining  how  it  was  that 
there  were  Achaeans  at  Sparta  and  at  Argos,  he  tells  us  that 
Archander  and  Architel6s  the  sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back 
from  Thessaly  to  Peloponnesus,  and  married  two  daughters  of 
Danaus :  they  acquired  great  influence  at  Argos  and  Sparta, 
and  gave  to  the  people  the  name  of  Achaeans,  after  their 
father  Achaeus." 


TUlpap9pos  8)  rk  abrd  ^at,  koI  'Aicovo'/-  rid  of  this  genealogical  discrepancy  was 
X«*t,  jcal  ^pfK^Sy  Kol  Nfjcof^pof  4y  the  supposition  that  Deukali6n  had  two 
Z€vr4p^  Atrt»\ucup,  Kol  Stdwofiitos  4y  ;  names  {Bu&vvfws) ;  that^  he  was  also 
^Ewmwoiitus.  I  named  Opus.    (Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  ix. 

Respecting  the  parentage  of  Hell^n,  !  85.) 
the  reierences  to  Hesiod  are  very  con-  That  the  Deukalidae  or  posterity  of 
ftised.  Compare  SchoL  Homer.  Odyss.  Deukalidn  reigned  in  Thessaly,  was 
z.  2,  and  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  '  mentioned  both  by  Hesiod  and  Heka- 
1086.  See  also  Hellanic  Frag.  10.  |  tseus,  ap,  SchoL  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
Didot  1 26^. 

ApoUoddnis  and  Pherekyd^s  before  j  *  Dionys.  H.  A.  R.  i.  17, 
him  (Fragm.  51.  Didot),  called  Pr6to-  I  •  Pausan.  vii.  i,  I-J.  Herodotus  also 
geneia  daughter  of  Deukali6n ;  Pindar  j  mentions  (ii.  97)  Archander,  son  of 
(Olymp.  ix.  64)  designated  her  as  Phthius  and  grandson  of  Achaeus,  who 
daughter  of  Opus.  One  of  the  strata-  |  married  the  daughter  of  Danaus. 
gems  mention^  by  the  Scholiast  to  get    Larcher    (Essai    sur    la    Chronologic 
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Euripides  also  deviates  very  materially  from  the  Hesiodic 
genealogy  in  respect  to  the  eponymous  persons.  In  the  drama 
called  I6n,  he  describes  I6n  as  son  of  Kreiisa  by  Apollo,  but 
adopted  by  Xuthus  :  according  to  him,  the  real  sons  of  Xuthus 
and  Klreiisa  are  Ddrus  and  Achaeus,^  —  eponyms  of  the 
Genealogical  D^rians  and  Achaeans  in  the  interior  of  Pelopon- 
diyenities.  n^sus.  And  it  is  a  still  more  capital  point  of  difference 
that  he  omits  Hell^n  altogether — making  Xuthus  an  Achaean 
by  race,  the  son  of  iEolus,  who  is  the  son  of  Zeus.^  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  in  the  fragments  of  two  other  dramas 
of  Euripides,  the  Melanippd  and  the  iEolus,  we  find  Hellfin 
mentioned  both  as  father  of  iEolus  and  son  of  Zeus.*  To  the 
general  public  even  of  the  most  instructed  city  of  Greece, 
fluctuations  and  discrepancies  in  these  mythical  genealogies 
seem  to  have  been  neither  surprising  nor  offensive. 


d'H^rodote,  ch.  x.  p.  321)  tells  us  that 
this  cannot  be  the  Danaus  who  came 
from  Egypt,  the  father  of  the  fifty 
daughters,  who  must  have  lived  two 
centuries  earlier,  as  may  be  proved  by 
chronological  arguments  :  this  must  be 
another  Danaus,  according  to  him. 

Strabo  seems  to  give  a  different  story 
respecting  the  Achaeans  in  Pelopon- 
nesus :  he  says  that  they  were  the 
original  population  of  the  peninsula, 
that  they  came  in  from  Phthia  with 
Pelops,  and  inhabited  Laconia,  which 
was  from  them  called  Argos  Achaicum, 
and  that  on  the  conquest  of  the  D6rians, 


they  moved  into  Achaia  properly  so 
called,  expelling  the  lonians  therefrom 
(Strabo,  viii.  p.  365).    This  narrative  is, 
I  presume,  borrowed  from  Ephoros. 
'  Eurip.  Ion,  1590. 

*  Eurip.  Ion,  64. 

*  See  the  Fragments  of  these  two 
plays  in  Matthiae's  edition  ;  compare 
Welcker,  Griechisch.  Tragod.  v.  iL  p. 
842.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Frag- 
ments  of  the  Latin  Melanippe  of  Ennius 
(see  Fragm.  2,  ed.  Bothe),  Hell^  was 
introduced  as  one  of  the  characters  of 
the  piece. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  iSOLIDS,  OR  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  iEOLUS. 

If  two  of  the  sons  of  Hellfin,  Ddrus  and  Xuthus,  present  to 
us  families  comparatively  unnoticed  in  mythical  narrative,  the 
third  son,  iEolus,  richly  makes  up  for  the  deficiency.  From 
bim  we  pass  to  his  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  amidst  a 
great  abundance  of  heroic  and  poetical  incident. 

In  dealing  however  with  these  extensive  mythical  families, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  legendary  world  -,  .  ^ 
of  Greece,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to  Cre*. 
us,  appears  invested  with  a  degree  of  symmetry  and  Sdatodj"' 
coherence  which  did  not  originally  belong  to  it  For  thrown  into 
the  old  ballads  and  stories  which  were  sung  or 
recounted  at  the  multiplied  festivals  of  Greece,  each  on  its 
own  special  theme,  have  been  lost :  the  religious  narratives, 
which  the  Exegfitfes  of  every  temple  had  present  to  his 
memory,  explanatory  of  the  peculiar  religious  ceremonies  and 
local  customs  in  his  own  town  or  Ddme,  had  passed  away. 
All  these  primitive  elements,  originally  distinct  and  uncon- 
nected, are  removed  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  possess  only  an 
aggregate  result,  formed  by  many  confluent  streams  of  fable, 
and  connected  together  by  the  agency  of  subsequent  poets 
and  logographers.  Even  the  earliest  agents  in  this  work  of 
connecting  and  systematising — the  Hesiodic  poets — have  been 
hardly  at  all  preserved.  Our  information  respecting  Grecian 
mythology  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  prose  logographers  who 
followed  them,  and  in  whose  works,  since  a  continuous  narra- 
tive was  above  all  things  essential  to  them,  the  fabulous 
personages  are  woven  into  still  more  comprehensive  pedigrees, 
and  the  original  isolation  of  the  legends  still  better  disguised. 
Hekataeus,  Pherekydfis,  Hellanikus,  and  Akusilaus  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  idea  of  Hellas  as  one  great  whole,  composed  of 
fraternal  sections,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
Greek;  and  when  the  hypothesis  of  a  few  great  families, 
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branching  out  widely  from  one  common  stem,  was  more  popular 
and  acceptable  than  that  of  a  distinct  indigenous  origin  in 
each  of  the  separate  districts-  These  logographers,  indeed, 
have  themselves  been  lost :  but  Apollod6rus  and  the  various 
scholiasts,  our  great  immediate  sources  of  information  respecting 
Grecian  mythology,  chiefly  borrowed  from  them :  so  that  the 
legendary  world  of  Greece  is  in  fact  known  to  us  through 
them,  combined  with  the  dramatic  and  Alexandrine  poets, 
their  Latin  imitators,  and  the  still  later  class  of  scholiasts — 
except  indeed  such  occasional  glimpses  as  we  obtain  from  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  the  remaining  Hesiodic  fragments 
which  exhibit  but  too  frequently  a  hopeless  diversity  when 
confronted  with  the  narratives  of  the  logographers. 

Though  iEolus  (as  has  been  already  stated)  is  himself  called 
the  son  of  Hell^n  along  with  Dorus  and  Xuthus,  yet  the 
legends  concerning  the  iEolids,  far  from  being  dependent 
upon  this  genealogy,  are  not  all  even  coherent  with  it :  more- 
over the  name  of  iEolus  in  the  legend  is  older  than  that  of 
Hellen,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  both  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.^  Odysseus  sees  in  the  under-world  the 
beautiful  Tyr6,  daughter  of  Salm6neus,  and  wife  of  Krfitheus, 
son  of  iEolus. 

iEolus  is  represented  as  having  reigned  in  Thessaly:  his 
His  seven      scveu  sons  wcrc  Kr^theus,  Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Sal- 

sons  and  five 

daughters,  mdueus,  Dcidu,  Magu^s,  and  Perier^s  :  his  five 
daughters,  Canac^,  Alcyon^,  Peisidikfi,  Calyc^,  and  Perimfid^. 
The  fables  of  this  race  seem  to  be  distinguished  by  a  constant 
introduction  of  the  god  Poseid6n,  as  well  as  by  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  haughty  and  presumptuous  attributes  among 
the  iEolid  heroes,  leading  them  to  affront  the  gods  by  pre- 
tences of  equality,  and  sometimes  even  by  defiance.  The 
worship  of  Poseid6n  must  probably  have  been  diffused  and  pre- 
eminent among  a  people  with  whom  those  legends  originated. 


iEoIus. 


Section  I. — Sons  of  ^Eolus. 

Salmdneus  is  not  described  in  the  Odyssey  as  son  of  ^olus, 
but  he  is  so  denominated  both  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue,  and 


^  niad,  vi.  154.     2l<rv^s  AloXthis, 
Again,  Odyss.  xi.  234. — 
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by  the  subsequent  logographers.  His  daughter  Tyr6  became 
enamoured  of  the  river  Enipeus,  the  most  beautiful  ,  Fj„t 
of  all  streams  that  traverse  the  earth ;  she  frequented  sSi^n!JS!r 
the  banks  assiduously,  and  there  the  god  Poseiddn  '^^* 
found  means  to  indulge  his  passion  for  her,  assuming  the 
character  of  the  river  god  himself  The  fruit  of  this  alliance 
were  the  twin  brothers,  Pelias  and  N^leus :  Tyr6  afterwards 
was  given  in  marriage  to  her  uncle  Kr^theus,  another  son  of 
iEolus,  by  whom  she  had  iEs6n,  Pherfis  and  Amytha6n — all 
names  of  celebrity  in  the  heroic  legends.^  The  adventures  of 
Tyr6  formed  the  subject  of  an  affecting  drama  of  Sophoklfes, 
now  lost  Her  father  had  married  a  second  wife,  named 
Sid^rd,  whose  cruel  counsels  induced  him  to  punish  and  torture 
his  daughter  on  account  of  her  intercourse  with  Poseiddn. 
She  was  shorn  of  her  magnificent  hair,  beaten  and  ill-used  in 
various  ways,  and  confined  in  a  loathsome  dungeon.  Unable 
to  take  care  of  her  two  children,  she  had  been  compelled  to 
expose  them  immediately  on  their  birth  in  a  little  boat  on  the 
river  Enipeus;  they  were  preserved  by  the  kindness  of  a 
herdsman,  and  when  grown  up  to  manhood,  rescued  their 
mother,  and  revenged  her  wrongs  by  putting  to  death  the 
iron-hearted  Sid6r6.*  This  pathetic  tale  respecting  the  long 
imprisonment  of  Tyr6  is  substituted  by  Sophoklfes  in  place  of 
the  Homeric  legend,  which  represented  her  to  have  become 
the  wife  of  Kr^theus  and  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring.* 

Her  father,  the  unjust  Salmdneus,  exhibited  in  his  conduct 
the  most  insolent  impiety  towards  the  gods.  He  assumed 
the  name  and  title  even  of  Zeus,  and  caused  to  be  offered  to 
himself  the  sacrifices  destined  for  that  god :  he  also  imitated 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  by  driving  about  with  brazen 
caldrons  attached  to  his  chariot  and  casting  lighted  torches 


*   Homer,   Odyss.  xi.  234-257;    xv.    ad  Aristoph.  Av.  276.     See  the  few 
226.  fragments  of  the  lost  drama  in  Dindorf  s 

Diod6rus,    iv.     68.      Sophokl^s,     Collection,   p.   53.     The  plot  was  in 


Fragm.  I.  Tvp<6.  2a^«s  "XiBvp^  koX 
p4oowra  rolhfofia.  The  genius  of  Sopho- 
kles  is  occasionally  seduced  by  this 
play  upon  the  etymology  of  a  name, 
even  in  the  most  impressive  scenes  of 
his  tragedies.  See  Ajax,  42^.  Com- 
pare Hellanik.  Fragm.  p.  9,  ed.  Preller. 
There  was  a  first  and  second  edition  of 
the  Tyr3 — rris  Ztvripas  Tvpovs,    SchoL 


many  respects  analogous  to  the  Antiope 
of  Euripides. 

'  A  third  story,  different  both  from 
Homer  and  from  Sophokl^s,  respecting 
Tyr6,  is  found  in  Hyginus  (Fab.  Ix.)  i 
it  is  of  a  tragical  cast,  and  borrowed, 
like  so  many  other  tales  in  that  col- 
lection, from  one  of  the  lost  Greek 
dramas. 
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towards  heaven.  Such  wickedness  finally  drew  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  Zeus,  who  smote  him  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  eflfaced 
from  the  earth  the  city  which  he  had  founded,  with  all  its 
inhabitants.^ 

Pelias  and  N^Ieus,  "  both  stout  vassals  of  the  great  Zeus," 
Peiias  and  became  engaged  in  dissension  respecting  the  kingdom 
Neicus.  Qf  i5ij^Qs  in  Thessaly.  Pelias  got  possession  of  it, 
and  dwelt  there  in  plenty  and  prosperity ;  but  he  had  offended 
the  goddess  H6r6  by  killing  Sid6r6  upon  her  altar,  and  the 
effects  of  her  wrath  were  manifested  ,in  his  relations  with  his 
nephew  Jas6n.^ 

Neleus  quitted  Thessaly,  went  into  Peloponnesus,  and  there 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Pylos.  He  purchased,  by  inmiense 
marriage  presents,  the  privilege  of  wedding  the  beautiful 
Chl6ris,  daughter  of  Amphidn,  king  of  Orchomenos,  by  whom 
he  had  twelve  sons  and  but  one  daughter^ — ^the  fair  and 
captivating  Per6,  whom  suitors  from  all  the  neighbourhood 
courted  in  marriage.  But  Ndeus,  "  the  haughtiest  of  living 
men,"  *  refused  to  entertain  the  pretensions  of  any  of  them : 
he  would  grant  his  daughter  only  to  that  man  who  should 
bring  to  him  the  oxen  of  Iphiklos,  from  Phylak^  in  Thessaly. 
These  precious  animals  were  carefully  guarded,  as  well  by 
herdsmen  as  by  a  dog  whom  neither  man  nor  animal  could 
approach.  Nevertheless,  Bias,  the  son  of  Amythadn,  nephew 
of  Neleus,  being  desperately  enamoured  of  P6r6,  prevailed 
upon  his  brother  Melampus  to  undertake  for  his  sake  the 
perilous  adventure,  in  spite  of  the  prophetic  knowledge  of  the 
latter,  which  forewarned  him  that  though  he  would  ultimately 
succeed,  the  prize  must  be  purchased  by  severe  captivity  and 


*  Apollod.  i.  9,  7.  2aX/i«i>vc^s  r  !  retouched  it)  marks  its  ancient  date : 
&81KOS  Kol  hxipBvyuos  Ufpi'fipris.  Hesiod,  the  final  circumstance  of  that  tale  was, 
Fragm.  Catal.  8.  Marktscheffel.  that  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  were 

Where  the  city  of  Salm6neus  was    annihilated, 
situated,  the  ancient  investigators  were        Ephonis  makes  Salm6neus  king  of  the 
not^agreed ;  whether  in  the  Pisatid,  or    Epeians  and  of  the  Pisatse  (Fragm.  15, 


in  Elis,  or  in  Thessaly  (see  Strabo,  viii. 


ed.  Didot). 


p.  356).  Euripides  in  his  ^olus  placed  |  The  lost  drama  of  Sophokl^  called 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius  {  2<i\fi»yebs,  was  a  Upafia  v«rvpuc6¥.  See 
(Eurip.  Fragm.  ^ol.  i).    A  village  and    Dindorfs  Fragm.  483. 


fountain  in  the  Pisatid  bore  the  name  of 
Salmdn6  ;  but  the  mention  of  the  river 
Enipeus  seems  to  mark  Thessaly  as  the 
origmal  seat  of  the  l^end.  But  the 
ndiveti  of  the  tale  preserved  by  Apollo- 
dorus  (Virgil  in  the  ^neid,  vi.  580,  has 


2  Hom.  Od.  xi.  280.  Apollod.  L  9, 
9.     Kpar4peit  0€pmr6vrt  Aths,  &c 

»  Dioi6r.  iv.  68. 

*  N7}X^a  TC  pLfydBvfjLOP,  dLymfSrarow 
Cv6yrei»v  (Hom.  Odyss.  xv.  228.) 
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suffering.  Melampus,  in  attempting  to  steal  the  oxen,  was 
seized  and  put  in  prison,  from  whence  nothing  but  his  pro- 
phetic powers  rescued  bim.  Being  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  worms,  he  heard  these  as&imals  communicating  to  each  other, 
in  the  roof  over  .hi$  head,  that  the  beams  were  nearly  eaten 
through  and  about  to  fall  in*  He  communicated  this  intelli- 
gence  to  his  guards,  and  demanded  to  be  conveyed  to  another 
place  of  confii^ment,  announcing  that  the  roof  would  presently 
(all  in  and  bury  them.  The  prediction  was  fulfilled,  and 
Phylakos,  fatiier  of  Iphiklos,  full  of  wonder  at  this  specimen 
of  prophetic  power,  immediately  caused  him  to  be  pe««.  Bias. 
released.  He  further  consulted  him  respecting  the  pus. 
condition  of  his  son  Iphiklos,  who  was  childless ;  and  promised 
him  the  possession  of  the  oxen  on  condition  of  his  suggesting 
the  means  whereby  offspring  might  be  ensured  A  vulture 
having  communicated  to  Melampus  the  requisite  information, 
Podark^s,  the  son  of  Iphiklos,  was  bom  shortly  afterwards. 
In  this  manner  Melampus  obtained  possession  of  the  oxen, 
and  conveyed  them  to  Pylos,  ensuring  to  his  brother  Bias  the 
hand  of  P^6.^  How  this  great  legendary  character,  by  mira- 
culously healing  the  deranged  daughters  of  Prcetos,  procured 
both  for  himself  and  for  Bias  dominion  in  Argos,  has  been 
recounted  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

Of  the  twelve  sons  of  N^leus,  one  at  least,  Periklymenos, — 
besides  the  ever  memorable  Nest6r, — ^was  distinguished  for 
his  exploits  as  well  as  for  his  miraculous  gifts.  PeHkiyme- 
Poseiddn,  the  divine  father  of  the  race,  had  bestowed  "***• 
upon  him  the  privilege  of  changing  his  form  at  pleasure  into 
that  of  any  bird,  beast,  reptile,  or  insect.^  He  had  occasion 
for  all  these  resources,  and  he  employed  them  for  a  time  with 
success  in  defending  his  family  against  the  terrible  indignation 
of  H^raklte,  who,  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  N^leus  to  perform 
for  him  the  ceremony  of  purification  after  his  murder  of  Iphi- 


"  Horn.  Od.  xi.  278 ;  xv.  234.  Apollod. 
L  9,  12.  The  basis  of  this  curious 
lomaiice  is  in  the  Odyssey,  amplified  by 
subsequent  poets.  There  are  points, 
however,  in  the  old  Homeric  legend,  as 
Mt  is  briefly  sketched  in  the  fifteenth 
bode  of  the  Odyssey,  which  seem  to 
have  been  subsequently  left  out  or 
varied.    NSleus  seized  the  property  of 


Melampus  during  his  absence;  the 
latter,  returning  with  the  oxen  from 
Phylak^,  revenges  himself  upon  N€leus 
for  the  injury.     Odyss.  xv.  233. 

'  Hesiod,  Catalog,  ap.  Schol.  Apoll6n. 
Rhod.  i.  156;  Ovid,  Metam.  xii.  p.  556; 
Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  xi.  p.  284.  Poseid6n 
carefully  protects  Antilochus,  son  of 
Nest6ry  in  the  Uiad^  xiii.  554-563. 
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tus,  attacked  the  N^leids  at  Pylos.  Periklymenos  by  his 
extraordinary  powers  prolonged  the  resistance,  but  the  hour 
of  his  fate  was  at  length  brought  upon  him  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Ath^n^,  who  pointed  him  out  to  Hdraklfes  while  he 
was  perched  as  a  bee  upon  the  hero's  chariot.  He  was  killed, 
and  H^rakles  became  completely  victorious,  overpowering 
Poseiddn,  H^r^,  Ar^s,  and  Had^s,  and  even  wounding  the 
three  latter,  who  assisted  in  the  defence.  Eleven  of  the  sons 
of  Neleus  perished  by  Tiis  hand,  while  Nestdr,  then  a  youth, 
was  preserved  only  by  his  accidental  absence  at  Ger^na,  away 
from  his  father's  residence.^ 

The  proud  house  of  the  N^leids  was  now  reduced  to  Nest6r ; 
Nestfirand  t)ut  Ncstdr  singly  sufficed  to  sustain  its  eminence. 
his  exploits,  yiq  appears  not  only  as  the  defender  and  avenger  of 
Pylos  against  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  his  Epeian  neigh- 
bours in  Elis,  but  also  as  aiding  the  Lapithae  in  their  terrible 
combat  against  the  Centaurs,  and  as  companion  of  Thteeus, 
Peirithous,  and  the  other  great  legendary  heroes  who  preceded 
the  Trojan  war.  In  extreme  old  age  his  once  marvellous 
power  of  handling  his  weapons  has  indeed  passed  away,  but 
his  activity  remains  unimpaired,  and  his  sagacity  as  well  as 
his  influence  in  counsel  is  greater  than  ever.  He  not  only 
assembles  the  various  Grecian  chiefs  for  the  armament  against 
Troy,  perambulating  the  districts  of  Hellas  along  with  Odys- 
seus, but  takes  a  vigorous  part  in  the  siege  itself,  and  is  of 
pre-eminent  service  to  Agamemn6n.  And  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  siege,  he  is  one  of  the  few  Grecian  princes  who  returns 
to  his  original  dominions.  He  is  found,  in  a  strenuous  and 
honoured  old  age,  in  the  midst  of  his  children  and  subjects, — 


*  Hesiod,  Catalog,  an.  Schol.  Ven. 
ad  Iliad,  ii.  336 :  and  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
TtpTivia ;  Homer,  U.  v.  392 ;  xi.  693 ; 
ApoIlod6r,  ii.  7,  3 ;  Hesiod,  Scut  Here. 
360  ;  Pindar  Ol.  ix.  32. 

According  to  the  Homeric  legend, 
Neleus  himself  was  not  killed  by  Hera- 
kles :  subsequent  poets  or  logographers, 
whom  Apollod6rus  follows,  seem  to 
have  thought  it  an  injustice,  that  the 
offence  given  by  Neleus  himself  should 
have  been  avenged  upon  his  sons  and  not 
upon  himself ;  3iey  therefore  altered  the 
legend  upon  tbis  point,  and  rejected  the 
passage  in  the  Iliad  as  spurious  (see 
Schol.  Yen.  ad  Iliad.  xL  682). 


The  refusal  of  purification  by  Neleus 
to  Herakles  is  a  genuine  legendary 
cause:  the  commentators,  who  were 
disposed  to  spread  a  coating  of  history 
over  these  transactions,  introduced 
another  cause, — Neleus,  as  king  of 
Pylos,  had  aided  the  Orchomenians  in 
their  war  against  Herakles  and  the 
Thebans  (see  SchoL  Ven.  ad  Iliad.  xL 
689). 

The  neighbourhood  of  Pylos  was 
distinguish^  for  its  ancient  worship 
both  of  Poseid6n  and  of  Hades:  there 
were  abundant  local  legends  resi>ecting 
them  (see  Strabo,  xiii.  pp.  344,  3I45). 
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sitting  with  the  sceptre  of  authority  on  the  stone  bench  before 
his  house  at  Pylos, — offering  sacrifice  to  Poseiddn,  as  his 
father  N^leus  had  done  before  him, — and  mourning  only  over 
the  death  of  his  favourite  son  Antilochus,  who  had  fallen 
along  with  so  many  brave  companions  in  arms,  in  the  Trojan 
war.^ 

After  Nestdr  the  line  of  the  Nfileids  numbers  undistinguished 
names,  —  B6rus,   Penthilus,  and  Andropompus, — three  suc- 
cessive generations  down  to  Melanthus,  who  on  the  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Herakleids,  quitted  Pylos  and  retired 
to  Athens,  where  he  became  king,  in  a  manner  which  I  shall 
hereafter  recount     His  son  Kodrus  was  the  last  NWdds 
Athenian  king ;   and   N61eus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kodrus. 
Kodrus,  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  conductor  of  what  is 
called  the  Ionic  emigration  from  Athens  to  Asia  Minor.*    It 
IS  certain  that  during  the  historical  age,  not  merely  the  princely 
family  of  the  Kodrids  in  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  other  Ionic 
cities,  but  some  of  the  greatest  families  even  in  Athens  itself, 
traced  their  heroic  lineage  through  the  Nfeleids  up  to  Poseiddn ; 
and  the  legends  respecting  Nestdr  and  Periklymenos  would 
find  especial  favour  amidst  Greeks  with  such  feelings  and 
belief.     The  Kodrids  at  Ephesus,  and  probably  some  other 
Ionic  towns,  long  retained  the  title  and  honorary  precedence 
of  kings,  even  after  they  had  lost  the  substantial  power  belong- 
ing to  the  office.   They  stood  in  the  same  relation,  embodying 
both  religious  worship  and  supposed  ancestry,  to  the  N61eids 
and  Poseiddn,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  iEolic  colonies  to  Agamem- 
n6n  and   Orestes.    The  Athenian  despot  Peisistratus  was 
named  after  the  son  of  Nestdr  in  the  Odyssey  ;  and  we  may 
safely  presume  that  the  heroic  worship  of  the  N^leids  was  as 
carefully  cherished  at  the  Ionic  Miletus  as  at  the  Italian 
Metapontum.^ 

Having  pursued  the  line  of  Salmdneus  and  Nfeleus  to  the 
end  of  its  legendary  career,  we  may  now  turn  back  ^"^j. 
to  that  of  another  son  of  iEolus,  Kr6theus, — a  line  — Kr€theus. 


»  About  Nestdr,  Hiad,  I  260-275  ;  ii. 
370;  xL  670-770;  Odyss.  iiL  5,   no, 

409. 

*  Hellanik.  Fragm.   10,   ed.   Didot; 

Pansan.  viL    2,    3;    Herodot    v.    65; 

Stn^,     ziv.     p.     633.      Hellanikus, 

in  giving  the  genealogy  from  Neleus 


to  Melanthus,  traces  it  through  Perikly- 
menos and  not  through  Nestdr:  the 
words  of  Herodotus  imply  that  A^  must 
have  included  Nest6r. 

»  Herodot  v.  67  ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  264 ; 
Mimnermus,  Fragm.  9,  Schneidewin. 
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hardly  less  celebrated  in  respect  of  the  heroic  names  which  it 
presents.  Alkfistis,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of 
Pelias/  was  promised  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  the  man 
who  could  bring  him  a  lion  and  a  boar  tamed  to  the  yoke 
and  drawing  together.  Admfitus,  son  of  Pherfis,  the  epony- 
mus  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  and  thus  grandson  of  Krfitheus, 
was  enabled  by  the  aid  of  Apollo  to  fulfil  this  condition,  and 
to  win  her;^  for  Apollo  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  his 
service  as  a  slave  (condemned  to  this  penalty  by  Zeus  for 
having  put  to  death  the  Cycldpes),  in  which  capacity  he 
tended  the  herds  and  horses  with  such  success,  as  to  equip 
Eum^lus  (the  son  of  Adm^tus)  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the 
finest  horses  in  the  Grecian  army.  Though  menial  duties  were 
imposed  upon  him,  even  to  the  drudgery  of  grinding  in  the 
mill,^  he  yet  carried  away  with  him  a  grateful  and  friendly 
sentiment  towards  his  mortal  master,  whom  he  interfered  to 
rescue  from  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  Artemis,  when  she 
was  indignant  at  the  omission  of  her  name  in  his  wedding 
Admctus  sacrifices.  Admetus  was  about  to  perish  by  a  pre- 
andAikestis.  mature  death,  when  Apollo  by  earnest  solicitation  to 
the  Fates,  obtained  for  him  the  privilege  that  his  life  should 
be  prolonged,  if  he  could  find  any  person  to  die  a  voluntary 
death  in  his  place.  His  father  and  his  mother  both  refused 
to  make  this  sacrifice  for  him,  but  the  devoted  attachment  of 
his  wife  Alkestis  disposed  her  to  embrace  with  cheerfulness 
the  condition  of  dying  to  preserve  her  husband.  She  had 
already  perished,  when  H^rakl^s,  the  ancient  guest  and  friend 


*  niad.  ii.  715. 

•  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  15 ;  Eustath.  ad 
Iliad,  ii.  711. 

'  Euripid.  Alkest  init.  Welcker, 
Griechische  Tragod.  (p.  344)  on  the  lost 
play  of  Sophokles  called  Admetus 
or  Alkestis  ;  Horn.  Iliad,  ii.  766  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  50-51  (Sophokles,  Fr.  Inc.  730; 
Dind.   ap.  Plutarch.    Defect.  Orac.  p. 


TA^  5e    Kol    6^pi/uuS49v/MK  *Api}s   virb    varpbc 

The  old  legend  followed  out  the 
fundamental  idea  with  remarkable  con- 
sistency  :  La6med6n,  as  the  temjwrary 
master  of  Poseiddn  and  Apollo,  threatens 
to  bind  them  hand  and  foot,  to  sell  thepn 
.  ,  i*^  the  distant  islands,  and  to  cut  off  the 
417).  This  tale  of  the  temporary  j  ears  of  both  when  they  come  to  ask  for 
servitude  of  particular  gods,  by  order  \  their  stipulated  wages  (Iliad,  xxi.  455). 
of  Zeus  as  a  punishment  for  misbe-  j  It  was  a  new  turn  given  to  the  story 
haviour,  recurs  not  unfrequentlv  among  !  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  when  they 
the  incidents  of  the  mythical  world.  <  introduced  the  motive  of  love,  and 
The  poet  Panyasis  (ap.  Clem.  Alexand.  !  made  the  servitude  voluntary  on  the 
Adm.  ad  Gent.  p.  23) —  i  part  of   Apollo  (Kallimachus,    Hymn. 

TA3Mi«'AnM>fTMP,TAn«i«A«Tb«*AM*tyv^«.      Apoll.  49  J  Tibullus,   Eleg.  ii.  3,  u- 

TA^  M  Uoo-ciiawK,  r^  6'  offyuporo^os  'AirdA-     30). 
A»v  ' 
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of  Admfitus,  arrived  during  the  first  hour  of  lamentation ; 
his  strength  and  daring  enabled  him  to  rescue  the  deceased 
Alktetis  even  from  the  grasp  of  Thanatos  (Death),  and  to 
restore  her  alive  to  her  disconsolate  husband^ 

The  son  of  Pelias,  Akastus,  had  received  and  sheltered 
P61eus  when  obliged  to  fly  his  country  in  consequence  of  the 
involuntary  murder  of  Eurytidn.  Krfithfiis,  the  wife  p«ieusand 
of  Akastus,  becoming  enamoured  of  Pfileus,  made  to  Aka«tus. 
him  advances  which  he  repudiated  Exasperated  at  his  re- 
fusal, and  determined  to  procure  his  destruction,  she  per- 
suaded her  husband  that  Pfileus  had  attempted  her  chastity : 
upon  which  Akastus  conducted  PSleus  out  upon  a  hunting 
excursion  among  the  woody  regions  of  Mount  Pfilion,  con- 
trived to  steal  from  him  the  sword  fabricated  and  given  by 
H^phaestos,  and  then  left  him,  alone  and  unarmed,  to  perish 
by  the  hands  of  the  Centaurs  or  by  the  wild  beasts.  By  the 
friendly  aid  of  the  Centaur  Cheir6n,  however,  Pfileus  was  pre- 
served, and  his  sword  restored  to  him :  returning  to  the  city, 
he  avenged  himself  by  putting  to  death  both  Akastus  and 
his  perfidious  wife.^ 

But  amongst  all  the  legends  with  which  the  name  of  Pelias 
is  connected,  by  far  the  most  memorable  is  that  of  Jas6n  and 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  Jas6n  was  son  of  iEs6n,  grandson 
of  Krfitheus,  and  thus  great-grandson  of  iEolus.  Pelias, 
having  consulted  the  oracle  respecting  the  security  of  his 
domlnicm  at  I61kos,  had  received  in  answer  a  warning  to  be- 
ware of  the  man  who  should  appear  before  him  with  only  one 
sandaL  He  was  celebrating  a  festival  in  honour  of  Poseiddn, 
when  it  so  happened  that  Jasdn  appeared  before  him  with 
one  of  his  feet  unsandaled :  he  had  lost  one  sandal  in  wading 
through  the  swollen  current  of  the  river  Anauros.  Pelias 
immediately  understood  that  this  was  the  enemy  against  whom 
the  oracle  had  forewarned  him.  As  a  means  of  averting  the 
danger,  he  imposed  upon  Jasdn  the  desperate  task  of  bringing 


'  £arip.  Alkestis,  Arg. ;  ApoUod.  i. 
9,  1$.  To  bring  this  t^utiml  legend 
more  into  the  colour  of  history,  a  new 
TersioQ  of  it  was  subsequently  framed : 
Hankies  was  eminently  skilled  in  medi- 
cine, and  saved  the  life  of  Alk^stis 
when  she  was  about  to  perish  from  a 
desperate   malady  (Plutarch,   Amator. 


17.  vol.  iv.  p.  53,  Wytt). 

'  The  legend  of  Akastus  and  P6Ieus 
was  given  in  great  detail  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  HesicS  (Catalog.  Fragm.  20-21. 
Marktscheif.) ;  SchoL  Pindar.  Nem.  iv. 
95;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  224; 
Apollod.  iii.  13,  2. 


no 
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back  to  I61kos  the  Golden  Fleece, — the  fleece  of  that  ram  which 
Pciiasand  had  Carried  Phryxos  from  Achaia  to  Kolchis,  and 
jas6n.  which  Phryxos  had  dedicated  in  the  latter  country 
as  an  offering  to  the  god  Ares.  The  result  of  this  injunc- 
tion was  the  memorable  expedition — of  the  ship  Arg6  and 
her  crew  called  the  Argonauts,  composed  of  the  bravest  and 
noblest  youths  of  Greece — which  cannot  be  conveniently 
included  among  the  legends  of  the  iEolids,  and  is  reserved  for 
a  separate  chapter. 

The  voyage  of  the  Arg6  was  long  protracted,  and  Pelias, 
Tasfin  and  persuadcd  that  neither  the  ship  nor  her  crew  would 
Medea.  ^^^j.  rgtum,  put  to  death  both  the  father  and  mother 
of  Jas6n,  together  with  their  infant  son.  JEs6n,  the  father, 
being  permitted  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  own  death,  drank 
bull's  blood  while  performing  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  At 
length,  however,  Jas6n  did  return,  bringing  with  him  not  only 
the  golden  fleece,  but  also  M^dea,  daughter  of  iE^t^s,  king  of 
Kolchis,  as  his  wife, — a  woman  distinguished  for  magical  skill 
and  cunning,  by  whose  assistance  alone  the  Argonauts  had 
succeeded  in  their  project.  Though  determined  to  avenge 
himself  upon  Pelias,  Jas6n  knew  that  he  could  only  succeed 
by  stratagem.  He  remained  with  his  companions  at  a  short 
distance  from  I61kos,  while  M^dea,  feigning  herself  a  fugitive 
from  his  ill-usage,  entered  the  town  alone,  and  procured  access 
to  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  By  exhibitions  of  her  magical 
powers  she  soon  obtained  unqualified  ascendency  over  their 
minds.  For  example,  she  selected  from  the  flocks  of  Pelias 
a  ram  in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  cut  him  up  and  boiled  him 
in  a  caldron  with  herbs,  and  brought  him  out  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  and  vigorous  lamb :  ^  the  daughters  of  Pelias  were 
made  to  believe  that  their  old  father  could  in  like  manner 
be  restored  to  youth.  In  this  persuasion  they  cut  him  up 
with  their  own  hands  and  cast  his  limbs  into  the  caldron, 
trusting  that  M^dea  would  produce  upon  him  the  same 
magical  effect.  Mddea  pretended  that  an  invocation  to  the 
moon  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony  :  she  went  up  to 


*  This  incident  was  contained  in  one 
of  the  earliest  dramas  of  Euripides,  the 
HcXiiiScs,  now  lost.  Moses  of  Choren^ 
(Progymnasm.  ap.  Maii  ad  Euseb.  p.  43), 
who  gives  an  extract  from  the  argument. 


says  that  the  poet  "  extremos  mentiendi 
fines  attingit." 

The  *  Pi^oTOfioi  of  Sophokl^  seems 
also  to  have  turned  upon  the  same 
catastrophe  (see  Fragm.  479,  Dindorf). 
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the  top  of  the  house  as  if  to  pronounce  it,  and  there  lighting  the 
fire-signal  concerted  with  the  Argonauts,  Jas6n  and  his  com- 
panions burst  in  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  town.  Satis- 
fied with  having  thus  revenged  himself,  Jas6n  yielded  the 
principality  of  Idlkos  to  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias,  and  retired 
with  M6dea  to  Corinth.  Thus  did  the  goddess  H6r6  gratify 
her  ancient  wrath  against  Pelias  :  she  had  constantly  watched 
over  Jas6n,  and  had  carried  the  "  all-notorious  "  Arg6  through 
its  innumerable  perils,  in  order  that  Jasdn  might  bring  home 
MMea  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his  uncle.^  The  misguided 
daughters  of  Pelias  departed  as  voluntary  exiles  to  Arcadia : 
Akastus  his  son  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  his  deceased  father.^ 


^  The  kindness  of  HM  towards 
Jason  seems  to  be  older  in  the  legend 
than  her  displeasure  against  Pelias ;  at 
least  it  is  specially  noticed  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  the  great  cause  of  the 
escape  of  the  ship  Ar^:  'AAX*  "Hffri 

70).  In  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  Pelias 
stands  to  Jasdn  in  the  same  relation  as 
Eurystheus  to  Herakl^s, — a  severe  task- 
master as  well  as  a  wicked  and  insolent 
man, — bfipiirr^s  HtXijis  kclL  krJurBdKos^ 
ifipiinStftyos  (Theog.  995).  Apoll6nius 
Rhodius.  keeps  the  wrath  of  KM 
against  Pelias  in  the  for^^und,  i.  14 ; 
ii.  1 134  ;  iv.  242  ;  see  also  Hygin.  f.  13. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  stories 
given  of  the  proximate  circumstances 
connected  with  the  death  of  Pelias ; 
Eurio.  Med.  491 ;  Apolloddr.  i.  9,  27  ; 
Dioa6r.  iv.  50-52 ;  Ovid,  Metam.  vii. 
162,  203,  297,  347;  Pausan.  viii.  11,  2; 
SchoL  ad  Lycoph.  I7<. 

In  the  l^;ena  of  Akastus  and  P^leus, 
as  recounted  above,  Akastus  was  made 
to  perish  by  the  hand  of  Peleus.  I  do 
not  take  upon  me  to  reconcile  these 
contradictions. 

Pausanias  mentions  that  he  could  not 
find  in  any  of  the  poets,  so  far  as  he 
had  read,  the  names  of  the  daughters 
of  Pelias,  and  that  the  painter  Mik6n 
had  given  to  them  names  {Mfuira  8' 
aureus  xQVfHis  fUp  iBero  o^Scls,  tira  y* 
iwtXt^dfuBa  i/uis,  &c,  Pausan.  viii.  1 1, 
i).  Yet  their  names  are  given  in  the 
authors  whom  Dioddrus  copied ;  and 
Alk^stis,  at  any  rate,  was  most  memo- 
rable. Mik6n  gave  the  names  Astero- 
peia  and  Antinoe,  altogether  different 
horn  those    in    Dioddrus.    Both  Dio- 


ddrus and  Hyginus  exonerate  Alk^stis 
from  all  share  in  the  death  of  her 
father  (Hvgin.  f.  24). 

The  old  poem  called  the  N^<rroi  (see 
Arp^imi.  ad  Eurip.  MM.,  and  Schol. 
Anstophan.  Eqmt.  1 321)  recounted, 
that  M6dea  had  boiled  in  a  caldron  the 
old  iCsdn,  father  of  Jasdn,  with  herbs 
and  incantations,  and  that  she  had 
brought  him  out  young  and  strong. 
Ovid  copies  this  (Nletam.  vii.  162-203). 
It  is  singular  that  Pherekyd6s  and 
Simonid^s  said  that  she  performed  this 
process  upon  Jasdn  himself  (Schol. 
Aristoph.  /.  r.).  Diogenes  (ap.  Stobse. 
Florileg.  t  xxix.  92)  rationalises  the 
story,  and  converts  M6dea  from  an 
enchantress  into  an  improving  and 
regenerating  preceptress.  The  death 
of  ^sdn,  as  descnbed  in  the  text,  is 
given  from  Dioddrus  and  Apolloddrus. 
M6dea  seems  to  have  been  worshipped 
as  a  goddess  in  other  places  besides 
CorinSi  (see  Athenagor.  Legat  pro 
Christ.  12 ;  Macrobius,  L  12,  p.  247, 
Gronov.). 

'  These  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
Pelias  were  among  the  most  renowned 
of  the  mythical  incidents :  they  were 
celebrated  in  a  special  poem  by  St8si- 
chorus,  and  represented  on  the  chest 
of  Kypselus  at  Olympia.  Kastdr,  Me* 
leager,  Amphiaraos,  Jasdn,  Peleus, 
Mopsos,  &c.,  contended  in  them 
(Pausan.  v.  17,  4;  Stesichori  Fragm.  I. 
p.  54,  ed.  Klewe;  Athen.  iv.  172). 
How  familiar  the  details  of  them  were 
to  the  mind  of  a  literary  Greek  is  indi- 
rectly attested  by  Plutarch,  Sympos.  v. 
2,  vol.  iii.  p.  762,  Wytt 
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Jasdn  and  M6dea  retired  from  I6Ikos  to  Corinth,  where  they 
Mfideaat      fcsided  ten  years:    their  children  were — Medeius, 
Corinth.       whom  the  Centaur  Cheirdn  educated  in  the  regions 
of  Mount  Pfihon,^ — and  Mermerus  and  Pher^s,  bom  at  Corinth, 
After  they  had  resided  there  ten  years  in  prosperity,  Jasdn 
set  his  affections  on  Glaukfi,   daughter  of  Kre6n*  king  of 
Corinth  ;  and  as  her  father  was  willing  to  give  her  to  him  in 
marriage,  he  determined  to  repudiate  M^dea,  who  received 
orders  forthwith  to  leave  Corinth.     Stung  with  this  insult  and 
bent  upon  revenge,  M^dea  prepared  a  poisoned  robe,  and  sent 
it  as  a  marriage  present  to   Glauk^:   it  was  unthinkingly 
accepted  and  put  on,  and  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  bride 
was  burnt  up  and  consumed.     Kredn,  her  father,  who  tried 
to  tear  from  her  the  burning  garment,  shared  her  fate  and 
perished.    The  exulting  M^dea  escaped  by  means  of  a  chariot 
with  winged  serpents  furnished   to  her  by  her  grandfather 
Hdlios :  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  iEgeus  at 
Athens,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  M6dus.     She  left  her 
young  children  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Akrxan  H6r^ 
relying  on  the  protection  of  the  altar  to  ensure  their  safety  ; 
but  the  Corinthians  were  so  exasperated  against  her  for  the 
murder  of  Kredn  and  Glauk^,  that  they  dragged  the  children 
away  from  the  altar  and  put  them  to  death.     The  miser- 
able Jas6n  perished  by  a  fragment  of  his  own  ship  Arg6, 
which  fell  upon  him  while  he  was  asleep   under  it,'  being 


*  Hesiod.  Theogon.  998. 
'  According  to  the  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
M6d.  20,  Jason  marries  the  daughter  of 


imputed  the  murder  of  the  children  to 
the  Corinthians  (Schol.  Eurip.  Med. 
275,  where  Didymos  gives  the  story  out 


Hippot^s  the  son  of  Kreon,  who  is  the  !  of  the  old  poem  of  Rreopfaylos).  See 
son  of  Lykjethos.  Lyksethos,  after  the  '  also  i£lian,  V.  H.  v.  21 ;  ransan.  iL 
departure  of  Bellerophdn  from  Corinth,     3,  6. 

reigned  twenty-seven  years ;  then  Kre6n  The  most  significant  fact  in  respect 
reigned  thirty-five  years ;  then  came  [  to  the  fable  is,  that  the  Corinthians 
HippotSs.  j  celebrated    periodically  a   propitiatory 

•  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  27  ;  Diod6r.  iv.  j  sacrifice  to  H^rS  Aknea  and  to  Mer- 
C4.  Ilie  M6dea  of  Euripides,  which  |  merus  and  Ph6r6s,  as  an  atonement  for 
has  fortunately  been  preserved  to  us,  the  sin  of  ^ving  violated  the  sanctuary 
is  too  well  known  to  need  express  of  the  altar,  'fiie  legend  grew  out  of 
reference.  He  makes  Medea  the  this  religious  ceremony,  and  was  so 
destroyer  of  her  own  children,  and  1  arranged  as  to  explain  and  account  for 
borrows  from  this  circumstance  the  I  it  (see  Eurip.  M6d.  1376,  with  the 
most  pathetic  touches  of  his  ex(^uisite  Schol.  Dioddr.  iv.  55). 
drama.  Parmeniskos  accused  him  of  Mermerus  and  Ph^r^  were  the  names 
having  been  bribed  by  the  Corinthians  |  eiven  to  the  children  of  M^ea  and 
to  give  this  turn  to  the  legend  ;  and  we  '  Jas6n  in  the  old  Naupaktian  Verses ;  in 
may  regard  the  accusation  as  a  proof  which,  however,  the  legend  must  have 
that  the  older  and  more  current  tale  ;  been  recounted  quite  differently,  since 
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hauled  on  shore,  according  to  the  habitual  practice  of  the 
andents. 

The  first  establishment  at  Ephyrfi,  or  Corinth,  had  been 
founded  by  Sisyphus,  another  of  the  sons  of  iEolus,  Thw  MoUd 
brother  of  Salmdneus  and  Krfitheus.*  The  iEoHd  phST 
Sisyphus  was  distinguished  as  an  unexampled  master  of  cun- 
ning and  deceit  He  blocked  up  the  road  along  the  isthmus, 
and  killed  the  strangers  who  came  along  it  by  rolling  down 
upon  them  great  stones  from  the  mountains  above.  He  was 
more  than  a  match  even  for  the  arch  thief  Autolykus,  the  son 
of  Herm^  who  derived  from  his  father  the  gift  of  changing 
the  colour  and  shape  of  stolen  goods,  so  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  recognised :  Sisyphus,  by  marking  his  sheep  under 
the  foot,  detected  Autolykus  when  he  stole  them,  and  obliged 
him  to  restore  the  plunder.  His  penetration  discovered  the 
amour  of  2^us  with  the  nymph  iEgina,  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Asdpus.  Zeus  had  carried  her  off  to  the  island  of  CEndn6 
(which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of  JEgim) ;  upon  which 
Asdpus,  eager  to  recover  her,  inquired  of  Sisyphus  whither 
she  was  gone ;  the  latter  told  him  what  had  happened,  on 
condition  that  he  should  provide  a  spring  of  water  on  the 
summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus.  Zeus,  indignant  with  Sisyphus 
for  this  revelation,  inflicted  upon  him  in  Had^  the  punish- 
ment of  perpetually  heaving  up  a  hill  a  great  and  heavy  stone, 
which,  so  soon  as  it  attained  the  summit,  rolled  back  again  in 
spite  of  all  his  efibrts  with  irresistible  force  into  the  plain.' 


fliey  said  that  Jasdn  and  MMea  had 
gone  from  I61ko6,  not  to  Corinth,  but 
to  Corcyra;  and  that  Mennerus  had 
perished  in  hunting  on  the  opposite 
continent  of  Epirus.  Kinseth6n  again, 
inother  ancient  genealogical  poet,  called 
the  duldren  of  MMea  and  jisdn  £ri6pis 
ind  Mddo6  (Pausan.  iL  3,  7).  Diod6rus 
gives  them  different  names  (iv.  34). 
Hesiod  in  the  Theogony  speaks  only  of 
Medeius  as  the  son  of  Jasdn. 

M6dea  does  not  appear  either  in  the 
niad  or  Odyssey :  in  the  former  we  find 
Agam^dd,  daughter  of  Augeas,  "who 
Vnows  all  the  poisons  (or  medicines) 
which  the  earth  nourishes"  (Iliad,  xi. 
740) ;  in  the  latter  we  have  Circ6,  sister 
of  y£^t6s  father  of  MSdea,  and  living 
in  the  JExsaa.  island  (Odyss.  x.  70). 
Circ^  is  daughter  of  the  god  H61ios,  as 
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MMea  is  his  grand-daughter, — she  is 
herself  a  godoess.  She  is  in  many 
points  the  parallel  of  M6dea :  she  fore- 
warns and  preserves  Odysseus  through- 
out his  dangers,  as  M^dea  aids  Jason: 
according  to  the  Hesiodic  story  she  has 
two  children  by  Odysseus,  Agrius  and 
Latinus  (Theogon.  looi). 

Odysseus  goes  to  £ph3rTd  to  Hos  the 
son  of  Mennerus,  to  procure  poison  for 
his  arrows :  Eustathius  treats  this  Mer- 
merus  as  the  son  of  M6dea  (see  Odyss. 
i.  270,  and  Eust.).  As  Ephyr6  is  the 
legendary  name  of  Corinth,  we  may 
presume  this  to  be  a  thread  of  the  same 
mythical  tissue. 

*  Sec  Euripid.  JEol. — Fragm.  I, 
Dindorf ;  Diksearch.  Vit.  Grsec.  p.  13. 

'  Respecting  Sisyphus,  see  Apollo- 
ddr.  i.  9,  3 ;  iii.  12,  6.    Pausan.  \u  5,  i. 
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In  the  application  of  the  iEolid  genealogy  to  Corinth,  Sisy- 
phus, the  son  of  iEolus,  appears  as  the  first  name :  but  the 
old  Corinthian  poet  Eumelus  either  found  or  framed  an  heroic 
genealogy  for  his  native  city  independent  both  of  iEolus  and 
Sisyphus.  According  to  this  genealogy,  Ephyr^,  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  T^thys,  was  the  primitive  tenant  of  the  Corin- 
thian territory,  As6pus  of  the  Siky6nian  :  both  were  assigned 
to  the  god  Helios,  in  adjusting  a  dispute  between  him  and 
Poseiddn,  by  Briareus.  Helios  divided  the  territory  between 
his  two  sons  iEetcs  and  A16eus :  to  the  former  he  assigned 
Corinth,  to  the  latter  Siky6n.  JEttts,  obeying  the  admonition 
of  an  oracle,  emigrated  to  Kolchis,  leaving  his  territory  under 
the  rule  of  Bunos,  the  son  of  Hermes,  with  the  stipulation 
that  it  should  be  restored  whenever  either  he  or  any  of  his 
descendants  returned.  After  the  death  of  Bunos,  both  Corinth 
and  Siky6n  were  possessed  by  Ep6peus,  son  of  Aldeus,  a 
wicked  man.  His  son  Marath6n  left  him  in  disgust  and 
retired  into  Attica,  but  returned  after  his  death  and  succeeded 
to  his  territory,  which  he  in  turn  divided  between  his  two  sons 
Corinthos  and  Siky6n,  from  whom  the  names  of  the  two 
districts  were  first  derived.  Corinthos  died  without  issue,  and 
the  Corinthians  then  invited  M^dea  from  I61kos  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  JE^t^s  :  she  with  her  husband  Jas6n  thus  obtained 
Corinthian  the  Sovereignty  of  Corinth.^  This  legend  of  Eumelus, 
Eumfiius.  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  genealogical  poets,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  story  adopted  by  Neophr6n  or  Euripid^,  was 
followed  certainly  by  Simonid^s,  and  seemingly  by  Theo- 
pompus.*    The  incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and  arranged  with 


Schol.  ad  Iliad,  i.  i8o.  Another  legend 
about  the  amour  of  Sisyphus  with 
Tyr6,  is  in  Hygin.  fab.  60,  and  about 
the  manner  in  which  he  overreached 
even  Hades  (Pherekydes  ap.  Schol. 
Iliad,  vi.  153).  The  stone  rolled  by 
Sisyphus  in  the  under-world  appears  in 
Odyss.  xi.  592.  The  name  of  Sisyphus 
was  given  during  the  historical  age  to 
men  of  craft  and  stratagem,  such  as 
Derkyllides  (Xenoph.  Hellenic  iii.  i, 
8).  He  passed  for  the  real  father  of 
Odysseus,  though  Heyne  (ad  Af>ollod6r. 
i.  9,  3)  treats  this  as  another  Sisyphus, 
whereby  he  destroys  the  suitableness  of 
the  predicate  as  re^rds  Odysseus.  The 
duplication  and  tnpUcation  of  synony- 


mous personages  is  an  ordinary  resource 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  legends 
into  a  seeming  chronological  sequence. 

Even  in  the  days  of  £um€lus  a  reli- 
gious mystery  was  observed  respecting 
the  tombs  of  Sisyphus  and  N^eus, — the 
latter  had  also  died  at  Corinth, — no 
one  could  say  where  they  were  buried 
(Pausan.  ii.  2,  2). 

Sisyphus  even  overreached  Perse- 
phone, and  made  his  escape  from  the 
under-world  (Theognis,  702). 

*  Pausan.  ii.  I,  i ;  3,  10.  SchoL  ad 
Pindar.  01.  xiii.  74.  SchoL  Lycoph. 
174 — 1024.    Schol.  Ap.  Rh.  iv.  1212. 

'  Simonid.  ap.  Schoi.  ad  Eurip.  Med. 
10—20;   Theopompus,   Fragm.      340, 
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a  view  to  the  supremacy  of  M^dea ;  the  emigration  of  JE6t6s 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  transferred  his  sceptre^ 
being  so  laid  out  as  to  confer  upon  Mddea  an  hereditary  title 
to  the  throne.  The  Corinthians  paid  to  Mfidea  and  to  her 
children  solenm  worship,  either  divine  or  heroic,  in  conjunction 
with  HdrS  Akrsa,^  and  this  was  sufficient  to  give  to  Mddea  a 
prominent  place  in  the  genealogy  composed  by  a  Corinthian 
poet,  accustomed  to  blend  together  gods,  heroes,  and  men  in 
the  antiquities  of  his  native  city.  According  to  the  legend  of 
Eumdlus,  Jasdn  became  (through  Mfidea)  king  of  Corinth; 
but  she  concealed  the  children  of  their  marriage  in  the  temple 
of  H6rfi,  trusting  that  the  goddess  would  render  them  im- 
mortaL  Jasdn,  discovering  her  proceedings,  left  her  and 
retired  in  disgust  to  Idlkos  ;  Mddea  also,  being  disappointed 
in  her  scheme,  quitted  the  place,  leaving  the  throne  in  the 
hands  of  Sisyphus,  to  whom,  according  to  the  story  of  Theo- 
pompus,  she  had  become  attached.^  Other  legends  recounted, 
that  2^us  had  contracted  a  passion  for  M6dea,  but  that  she 
had  rejected  his  suit  from  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  H6r6 ; 
who,  as  a  recompense  for  such  fidelity,  rendered  her  children 
immortal:^  moreover  Mfidea  had  erected,  by  special  com- 
mand of  H6r6,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Aphroditfi  coalescence 
at  Corinth.  The  tenor  of  these  fables  manifests  f^^r°' 
their  connexion  with  the  temple  of  H6r6 :  and  we  jja^s^?^^ 
may  consider  the  legend  of  MSdea  as  having  been  ^^' 
originally  quite  independent  of  that  of  Sisyphus,  but  fitted  on 
to  it,  in  seeming  chronological  sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  those  iEolids  of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  de- 
scendants. 

Sisyphus  had  for  his  sons  Glaukos  and  Omyti6a    From 
Glaukos  sprang  Bellerophdn,  whose  romantic  adventures  com- 


Didot;  though  Welcker,  (Der  Episch. 
CjcL  p.  29)  Slinks  this  does  not  belong 
to  the  historian  Theopompos.  £pi- 
menid^s  also  followed  the  story  of 
£am€las  in  making  JE^t^  a  Corinthian 
(SchoL  ad  ApoIL  Khod.  iii.  242). 
^  Hcpi  8c  rris  tls  K6ptv0op  fitroticfiirtoos, 

fi^fiturtXtvKt  rris  KoptpBov  if  M^Bcto, 
E0/(i|Xor  IffTopu  Kol  ItiiAMvlZjis'  8ti  Bi 
Kol  hAitwros  ifr  ^  M^Scia,  lHovaa7os  iv 
rif  rtpl   *l<r$fitmp  IvropUj  tfxa  ko^  irtpX 


r&y  rris  *AKpaias  "Hpas  iopr&y  iieriBtts 
(SchoL  Eurip.  M6d.  10).  Compare 
also  V.  1376,  of  the  play  itself,  with  the 
Scholia  and  Pausan.  ii.  3,  6.  Both 
Alkman  and  Hesiod  represented  M6dea 
as  a  goddess  (Athenagoras,  Legatio  pro 
Christianis,  p.  54,  ed.  Oxon.). 

'  Pausan.  ii.  3,  10;  SchoL  Pindar. 
Olvmp.  xiii.  74. 

•  SchoL  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  32-74 ; 
Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Afalign.  p.  871. 
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mence  with  the  Iliad,  and  are  further  expanded  by  subsequent 
poets :  according  to  some  accounts  he  was  really  the  son  of 
Poseid6n,  the  prominent  deity  of  the  iEolid  family.^  The 
youth  and  beauty  of  Belleroph6n  rendered  him  the  object 
of  a  strong  passion  on  the  part  of  Anteia,  wife  of 
Prcetos  king  of  Argos.  Finding  her  advances  re- 
jected, she  contracted  a  violent  hatred  towards  him,  and 
endeavoured  by  false  accusations  to  prevail  upon  her  husband 
to  kill  him.  Prcetos  refused  to  commit  the  deed  under  his 
own  roof,  but  despatched  him  to  his  son-in-law  the  king  of 
Lykia  in  Asia  Minor,  putting  into  his  hands  a  folded  tablet 
full  of  destructive  symbols.  Conformably  to  these  sugges- 
tions, the  most  perilous  undertakings  were  imposed  upon 
Belleroph6n.  He  was  directed  to  attack  the  monster  Chimaera 
and  to  conquer  the  warlike  Solymi  as  well  as  the  Amazons : 
as  he  returned  victorious  from  these  enterprises,  an  ambus- 
cade was  laid  for  him  by  the  bravest  Lykian  warriors,  ail  of 
whom  he  slew.  At  length  the  Lykian  king  recognised  him 
"  as  the  genuine  son  of  a  god,"  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage  together  with  half  of  his  kingdom.  The  grand- 
children of  Belleroph6n,  Glaukos  and  Sarp^d6n, — ^the  latter  a 
son  of  his  daughter  Laodameia  by  Zeus, — combat  as  allies  of 
Troy  against  the  host  of  Agamemn6n.* 

We  now  pass  from  Sisyphus  and  the  Corinthian  fables  to 
Fourth  another  son  of  iEolus,  Athamas,  whose  family  his- 
Athamas.  tory  IS  not  Icss  rcpletc  with  mournful  and  tragical 
incidents,  abundantly  diversified  by  the  poets.  Athamas,  we 
are  told,  was  king  of  Orchomenos  ;  his  wife  Nephelfi  was  a 
goddess,  and  he  had  by  her  two  children,  Phryxus  and  Hell^ 
After  a  certain  time  he  neglected  Nephel^,  and  took  to  him- 
self as  a  new  wife  In6,  the  daughter  of  Kadmus,  by  whom  he 


^  Pindar,  Ol3rmp.  xiii.  98,  and^  Schol. 
ad  1.;  Schol.  ad  niad.  vi.  ^155;  this 
seems  to  be  the  sense  of  Iliad,  vi.  191. 

The  lost  drama  called  lobatis  of 
Sophokl^s,  and  the  two  by  Euripi- 
des called  Stkenebcta  and  Bellerophin^ 
handled  the  adventures  of  this  hero. 
See  the  collection  of  the  few  fragments 
remaining  in  Dindorf,  Fragm.  Sophoc. 
280;  Fragm.  Eurip.  p.  87-108;  and 
Hye^n.  fab.  67. 

Welcker  (Griechische  Tragod.  ii.  p. 


777-800)  has  ingeniously  put  together 
all  that  can  be  divined  respecting  the 
two  plays  of  Euripid^ 

Volcker  seeks  to  make  out  that 
Belleroph6n  is  identical  with  Poseid6n 
Hippios, —  a  separate  personification  of 
one  of  the  attributes  of  the  god  Posei- 
ddn.  For  this  conjecture  he  gives 
some  plausible  grounds  (Mythologie  des 
Japetisch.  Geschlechts,  p.  129  seq.). 

*  Iliad,  vi.  155-210. 
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had  two  sons,  Learchus  and  MelikertS^     Ind,  lGk>king  upon 
Phryxus  with  the  hatred  of  a  stepmother,  laid  a  snare  for  his 
life.     She  persuaded  the  women  to  roast  the  seed-whfeat, 
which,  when  sown  in  this  condition,  yielded  no  crop,  so  that 
famine  overspread  the  land.    Athamas,  sending  to  Delphi  to 
implore  counsel  and  a  remedy,  received  for  answer  through 
the  machinations  of  Ind  with  the  oracle,  that  the  barrenness 
of  the  fields  could  not  be  alleviated  except  by  offering  Phryxus 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus.    The  distress  of  the  people  compelled 
him  to  execute  this  injunction,  and  Phryxus  was  led  as  a 
victim  to  the  altar.    But  the  power  of  his  mother  Nepheld 
snatched  him  from  destruction,  and  procured  for  him  from 
Herm^  a  ram  with  a  fleece  of  gold,  upon  which  he  and  his 
sister  Hellfi  mounted  and  were  carried  across  the  pi^ryxusand 
sea.    The  ram  took  the  direction  of  the  Euxine  sea  '^*"*- 
and  Kolchis  :  when  they  were  crossing  the  Hellespont,  Hellfi 
fell  off  into  the  narrow  strait,  which  took  its  name  from  that 
incident     Upon  this,  the  ram,  who  was  endued  with  speech, 
consoled  the  terrified  Phryxus,  and  ultimately  carried  ^him 
safe  to   Kolchis :  iE^tfis,  king  of  Kolchis,  son  of  the  god 
Hdios  and  brother  of  Circfi,  received  Phryxus  kindly,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  ChalkiopS  in  marriage,    Phryxus  sacri- 
ficed the  ram  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  suspending  the  golden  fleece 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Arfis. 

Athamas — according  to  some  both  Athamas  and  In6— were 
afterwards  driven  mad  by  the  anger  of  the  goddess  H6r6 ;  in- 
somuch that  the  father  shot  his  own  son  Learchus,  and  would 
also  have  put  to  death  his  other  son  MelikertSs,  if  Ind  had 
Dot  snatched  him  away.  She  fled  with  the  boy  inland 
across  the  Megarian  territory  and  Mount  Geraneia,  ^SSSSm 
to  the  rock  Moluris,  overhanging  the  Sardnic  Gulf:  *^**- 
Athamas  pursued  her,  and  in  order  to  escape  him  she  leaped 
into  the  sea.  She  became  a  sea-goddess  under  the  title  of 
Leukothea ;  while  the  body  of  Melikert^s  was  cast  ashore 
on  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Schoenus,  and  buried  by 
his  uncle  Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by  the  Nereids  to 
pay  to  him  heroic  honours  under  the  name  of  Palaem6n. 
The  Isthmian  games,  one  of  the  great  periodical  festivals 
of  Greece,  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god  Poseiddn, 
in  conjunction  with  Palaemdn  as  a  hero.  Athamas  aban- 
doned his  territory,  and  became  the  first  settler  of  a  neigh- 
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bouring  region  called  from   him  Athamantia,  or  the  Atha- 
mantian  plain.^ 

The  legend  of  Athamas  connects  itself  with  some  sanguinary 
V5f^r°^  religious  rites  and  very  peculiar  family  customs, 
of  Athamas.  which  prevailed  at  Alos,  in  Achaia  Phthi6tis,  down 
to  a  time  *  later  than  the  historian  Herodotus,  and  of  which 
some  remnant  existed  at  Orchomenos,  even  in  the  days  of 
Plutarch.  Athamas  was  worshipped  at  Alos  as  a  hero,  having 
both  a  chapel  and  a  consecrated  grove,  attached  to  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Laphystios.  On  the  family  of  which  he  was  the 
heroic  progenitor,  a  special  curse  and  disability  stood  affixed. 
The  eldest  of  the  race  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  prytaneion 
or  government-house  :  if  he  was  found  within  the  doors  of  the 
building,  the  other  citizens  laid  hold  of  him  on  his  going  out, 
surrounded  him  with  garlands,  and  led  him  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  be  sacrificed  as   a  victim  at  the  altar  of  Zeus 


"  Eurip.  M^d.  1250,  with  the  Scholia, 
according  to  which  story  Ino  killed  both 
her  children : — 

*Ivw  /Luxycurav  ck  $tSiv,  clft  1}  A(b$ 

Compare  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in 
Eurip. ;  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  i  -2  ;  Schol.  ad 
Pindar.  Argum.  ad  Isthm.  p.  180.  The 
many  varieties  of  the  fable  of  Athamas 
and  his  family  may  be  seen  in  Hygin. 
fab.  1-5  ;  Philostephanus  ap.  Schol. 
Iliad,  vii.  86  :  it  was  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  tragedians,  and  was  handled 
by  -/Eschylus,  Sophokles  and  Euripides 
in  more  than  one  drama  (see  Welcker, 
Griechische  Tragod.  vol.  i.  p.  312-332  ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  612).  Heyne  says  that  the 
proper  reading  of  the  name  is  Phrixtis^ 
not  PhryxuSy  —  incorrectly,  I  think  : 
*pv^os  connects  the  name  both  with  the 
story  of  roasting  the  wheat  {<pp{rYfiv)yaiid 
also  with  the  country  *pvyia,  of  which  it 
was  pretended  that  Phiyxus  was  the 
Eponymus.  In&,  or  Leukothea,  was 
worshipped  as  a  heroine  at  Megara  as 
well  as  at  Corinth  (Pausan.  L  42,  3) : 
the  celebrity  of  the  Isthmian  games 
carried  her  worship,  as  well  as  that  of 
Palsemdn,  throughout  most  parts  of 
Greece  (Cicero,  De  Nat  Deor.  iii.  i6). 
She  is  the  only  personage  of  this  family 
noticed  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  : 
in  the  latter  poem  she  is  a  sea-goddess, 
who  has  once  been  a  mortal,  daughter 


of  Kadmus ;  she  saves  Odysseus  firom 
imminent  danger  at  sea  by  presenting 
to  him  her  Kpijdtfiyoy  (Odyss.  v.  433 ;  see 
the  refinements  of  Aristid^s,  Orat.  iii. 
p.  27).  The  voyage  of  Phryxus  and 
Hell6  to  Kolchis  was  related  in  the 
Hesiodic  Eoiai :  we  find  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Phryxus  by  the  daughter 
of  i£et6s  quoted  from  that  poem  (SchoL 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1123) :  both 
Hesiod  and  Pherekydes  mentioned  the 
golden  fleece  of  the  ram  (Eratosthen. 
Catasterism.  19 ;  Pherekyd.  Fragm. 
53,  Didot). 

Hekatseus  preserved  the  romance  of 
the  speaking  ram  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod. 
i.  256)  ;  but  Hellanikus  dropped  the 
story  of  Hell8  having  fallen  into  the  sea : 
according  to  him  she  died  at  Pakty6 
in  the  Chersonesus  (SchoL  ApolL  Rhod. 
ii.  1 144). 

The  poet  Asius  seems  to  have  given 
the  genealogy  of  Athamas  by  Themist6 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find 
it  in  Apolloddnis  (Pausan.  ix.  23,  3). 

According  to  the  ingenious  refine* 
ments  of  Dionysius  and  Palsephatus 
(Schol.  ad  ApolL  Rhod.  ii.  1 144 ;  Palse- 
phat  de  Incred.  c  31),  the  ram  of 
Phryxus  was  after  aU  a  man  named 
Krios,  a  faithful  attendant  who  aided  in 
his  escape  :  others  imag^ed  a  ship  with 
a  ram's  nead  at  the  bow. 

^  Plutarch,  Qusest.  Gnec  c  38, 
p.  299.    SchoL  ApolL  Rhod.  iL  655. 
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Laph3rstios.  The  prohibition  carried  with  it  an  exclusion 
from  all  the  public  meetings  and  ceremonies,  political  as  well 
as  religious,  and  from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  state :  many  of 
the  individuals  marked  out  had  therefore  been  bold  enough 
to  transgress  it  Some  had  been  seized  on  quitting  the 
building  and  actually  sacrificed ;  others  had  fled  the  country 
for  a  long  time  to  avoid  a  similar  fate. 

The  guides  who  conducted  Xerxes  and  his  army  through 
southern  Thessaly  detailed  to  him  this  existing  practice, 
coupled  with  the  local  legend,  that  Athamas,  together  with 
In6,  had  sought  to  compass  the  death  of  Phryxus,  who  how- 
ever had  escaped  to  Kolchis;  that  the  Achaeans  had  been 
enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  offer  up  Athamas  himself  as  an 
expiatory  sacrifice  to  release  the  country  from  the  anger  of 
the  gods ;  but  that  Kytissoros,  son  of  Phryxus,  coming  back 
from  Kolchis,  had  intercepted  the  sacrifice  of  Athamas,* 
whereby  the  anger  of  the  gods  remained  still  unappeased, 
and  an  undying  curse  rested  upon  the  family.^ 

That  such  human  sacrifices  continued  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  even  down  to  a  period  later  than  Herodotus,  among 
the  family  who  worshipped  Athamas  as  their  heroic  ancestor, 
appears  certain :  mention  is  also  made  of  similar  customs  in 
parts  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Thessaly,  in  honour  of  P^leus  and 
Cheirdn.^  But  we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  in  the  period 


'  Of  the  Athamas  of  Sophokl^s, 
toniiiig  upon  this  intended  but  not  con- 
sommated  sacrifice,  little  is  known, 
except  from  a  passage  of  Aristophanes 
and  the  Scholia  upon  it  (Nubes,  258) — 

itmp  It*  -Hnr  'AiO^fiaw  ovm«  fii|  Bvtnrt, 

Athamas  was  introduced  in  this  drama 
with  a  garland  on  his  head,  on  the 
point  of  being  sacrificed  as  an  expiation 
for  the  death  of  his  son  Phryxus,  when 
Hankies  interposes  and  rescues  him. 

'  Herodot  vii.  197.     Plato,  Mm6s, 

p.  315. 

»  Plato,  Min6s,  c  5.  Kal  ot  rod 
*A9dfuarros  tteyovot^  otas  Ovfflas  Biovaw, 
*EAXifrc5  6yT€t,  As  a  testimony  to  the 
fact  still  existing  or  believed  to  exist, 
this  dialogue  is  quite  sufficient,  though 
not  the  work  of  rlato. 

H6viftos  y  /irropc*,  iy  rp  r&p  Bcwfia- 


'Axtuhp  AyBpteroy  ni}Ac<  «ral  X€(p»vi 
Kara0^§<r$ai.  (Clemens  Alexand.  Ad- 
mon.  ad  Gent.  p.  27,  Sylb.)  Respect- 
ing the  sacrifices  at  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Lykaeus  in  Arcadia,  see  Plato,  Republ. 
viii.  p.  565.  Pausanias  (viii.  35,  5) 
seems  to  have  shrunk,  when  he  was 
upon  the  spot,  even  from  inquiring  what 
they  were — a  striking  proof  of  the  fear- 
ful idea  which  he  had  conceived  of 
them.  Plutarch  (De  Defectu  Oracul.  c 
14)  speaks  of  t^t  irciAcu  iroiovfi4yas 
Mpwwo0v<rtas,  The  Schol.  ad  Lycophr. 
229,  gives  a  story  of  children  being 
sacrificed  to  Melikertes  at  Tenedos ; 
and  Apollod6rus  (ad  Porphyr.  de  Ab- 
stinentid,  ii.  55,  see  Apollod.  Fragm. 
20,  ed.  Didot)  said  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  sacrificed  a  man  to  Ar6s — 
K(d  Aaic^Zaifutviovs  ^<rly  6  'AiroXA<(8«»pos 
T^  *Ap9i  0{i§iy  tvQpwwo¥,  About  Salamis 
in  Cyprus,  see  Lactantius,  De  Falsd 
Religione,  i.  c.  21.    **  Apud  Cypri  Sala- 
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of  greater  humanity  which  Herodotus  witnessed,  actual  sacrifice 
had  become  very  rare.  The  curse  and  the  legend  still  remained, 
but  were  not  called  into  practical  working,  except  during  periods 
of  intense  national  suffering  or  apprehension,  during  which 
the  religious  sensibilities  were  always  greatly  aggravated. 
We  cannot  at  all  doubt,  that  during  the  alarm  created  by 
the  presence  of  the  Persian  king,  with  his  immense  and 
ill-disciplined  host,  the  minds  of  the  Thessalians  must  have 
been  keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  terrific  in  their  national 
stories,  and  all  that  was  expiatory  in  their  religious  solemnities. 
Moreover,  the  mind  of  Xerxes  himself  was  so  awe-struck  by 
Traces  of  the  tale,  that  he  reverenced  the  dwelling-place  con- 
secrated to  Athamas.  The  guides  who  recounted  to 
him  the  romantic  legend,  gave  it  as  the  historical 
and  generating  cause  of  the  existing  rule  and  practice :  a 
critical  inquirer  is  forced  (as  has  been  remarked  before)  to 
reverse  the  order  of  precedence,  and  to  treat  the  practice 
as  having  been  the  suggesting  cause  of  its  own  explanatory 
legend. 

The  family  history  of  Athamas,  and  the  worship  of  Zeus 
Laphystios,  are  expressly  connected  by  Herodotus  with  Alos 
in  Achaea  Phthidtis— one  of  the  towns  enumerated  in  the  Iliad 
as  under  the  command  of  Achilles.  But  there  was  also  a 
mountain  called  Laphystion,  and  a  temple  and  worship  of 
Zeus  Laphystios  between  Orchomenos  and  Kordneia,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  territory  known  in  the  historical  ages 
as  Bceotia.  Here  too  the  family  story  of  Athamas  is  localised, 
and  Athamas  is  presented  to  us  as  king  of  the  districts  of 
Athamas  in  Korducia,  Haliartus  and  Mount  Laphystion:  he  is 
S^^o^Jh  thus  interwoven  with  the  Orchomenian  genealogy.* 
mcnos.  Andreus  (we  are  told),  son  of  the  river  Pfineios,  was 
the  first  person  who  settled  in  the  region :  from  him  it  received 
the  name  Andr^is.  Athamas,  coming  subsequently  to  Andreus, 
received  from  him  the  territory  of  Kordneia  and  Haliartus 


minem,  humanam  hostiam  Jovi  Teucras 
immolavit,  idque  sacrificium  posteris 
tradidit :  quod  est  nuper  Hadriano  im- 
perante  suolatum.'* 

Respecting  human  sacrifices  in  his- 
torical Greece,  consult  a  good  section  in 
K.  F.  Hermann's  Gottesdienstliche  Al- 
tci'thiimer  der  Griechen  (sect.  27).   Such 


sacrifices  had  been  a  portion  of  primitive 
Grecian  religion,  but  had  gradually 
become  obsolete  everywhere — except  in 
one  or  two  solitary  cases,  which  were 
spoken  of  with  horror.  Even  in  these 
cases,  too,  the  reality  of  the  fact,  in 
later  times,  is  not  beyond  suspicion. 
*  Pausan.  ix.  34,  4. 
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with  Mount  Laphystion:  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Andreus 
Euipp^  daughter  of  his  son  Leucdn,  and  the  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  EteokI6s,  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  river 
K^phisos.  Kordnos  and  Haliartus,  grandsons  of  the  Corinthian 
Sisyphus,  were  adopted  by  Athamas,  as  he  had  lost  all  his 
childrea  But  when  his  grandson  Presbdn,  son  of  Phryxus, 
returned  to  him  from  Kolchis,  he  divided  his  territory  in  such 
manner  that  Kordnos  and  Haliartus  became  the  founders  of 
the  towns  which  bore  their  names.  Almdn,  the  son  of  Sisyphus, 
also  received  from  Eteokl^s  a  portion  of  territory,  where  he 
established  the  village  Almdnes.^ 

With  Eteokl^s  b^an,  according  to  a  statement  in  one  of 
the  Hesiodic  poems,  the  worship  of  the  Charites  or  Graces, 
so  long  and  so  solemnly  continued  at  Orchomenos  in  the 
periodical  festival  of  the  Charitfisia,  to  which  many  Eteow**- 
neighbouring  towns  and  districts  seem  to  have  con-  S^Si^ 
tributed,*  He  also  distributed  the  inhabitants  into  **•**• 
two  tribes — Eteokleia  and  Kdphisias.  He  died  childless,  and 
was  succeeded  byAlmos,who  had  only  two  daughters,  Chrysfi 
and  Chrysogeneia.  The  son  of  Chrysfi  by  the  god  Ar6s  was 
Phl^^yas,  the  father  and  founder  of  the  warlike  and  predatory 
Phl^yae,  who  despoiled  every  one  within  their  reach,  and 
assaulted  not  only  the  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  Delphi,  but 
even  the  treasures  of  the  temple  itself.  The  offended  god 
punished  them  by  continued  thunder,  by  earthquakes,  and  by 
pestilence,  which  extinguished  all  this  impious  race,  except  a 
scanty  remnant  who  fled  into  Phokis. 

Chrysogeneia,  the  other  daughter  of  Almos,  had  for  issue, 
by  the  god  Poseiddn,  Minyas :  the  son  of  Minyas  was  Orcho- 
menos. From  these  two  was  derived  the  name  both  of  Minyas 
for  the  people,  and  of  Orchomenos  for  the  town,'  During  the 
reign  of  Orchomenos,  Hyfittus  came  to  him  from  Argos, 
having  become  an  exile  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Molyros :  Orchomenos  assigned  to  him  a  portion  of  land, 
where  he  founded  the  village  called  Hyfittus.*  Orchomenos, 
having  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  Kl3rmenos,  son  of  Presbdn, 


'  Pausan.  iz.  34,  5. 

*  Ei^onis,  Fragm.  68,  Marx. 

'  Pausan.  ix.  36,  1-3.  See  also  a 
leeend,  about  the  three  daughters  of 
Minyas,  which  was  treated  by  the  Tana- 
grsean  poetess  Korinna,  the  contempo- 


rary    of  Pindar    (Antonin.    Liberalls. 
Narr.  x.). 

*  This  exile  of  Hy^ttus  was  recounted 
in  the  EoiaL  Hesiod.  Fragm.  148, 
Markt 
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of  the  house  of  Athamas :  Klymenos  was  slain  by  some 
Th^bans  during  the  festival  of  Poseid6n  at  Onch^stos ;  and 
his  eldest  son,  Erginus,  to  avenge  his  death,  attacked  the 
Th^bans  with  his  utmost  force  ; — an  attack,  in  which  he  was 
so  successful,  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  submit,  and  to  pay 
him  an  annual  tribute. 

The  Orchomenian  power  was  now  at  its  height :  both 
Foundation  Miuyas  and  Orchomenos  had  been  princes  of  sur- 
Sci^Tor-  passing  wealth,  and  the  former  had  built  a  spacious 
chomcnos.  ^^^  durable  edifice  which  he  had  filled  with  gold 
and  silver.  But  the  success  of  Erginus  against  Thebes  was 
Overthrown  ^ooTi  terminated  and  reversed  by  the  hand  of  the  irre- 
and^he^^^^  sistiblc  H^rakl^s,  who  rejected  with  disdain  the  claim 
Thcbans.  ^f  trfbutc,  aud  evcu  mutilated  the  envoys  sent  to 
demand  it :  he  not  only  emancipated  Thebes,  but  broke 
down  and  impoverished  Orchomenos.^  Erginus  in  his  old 
age  married  a  young  wife,  from  which  match  sprang  the 
illustrious  heroes,  or  gods,  Troph6nius  and  Agamfid^s ;  though 
many  (amongst  whom  is  Pausanias  himselH  believed 

Trophdnius      rr.iA«  t  «  f     a         no#niA- 

and  Aga-  Trophonius  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo.^  Trophonius, 
one  of  the  most  memorable  persons  in  Grecian 
mythology,  was  worshipped  as  a  god  in  various  places,  but 
with  especial  sanctity  as  Zeus  Trophdnius  at  Lebadeia :  in 
his  temple  at  this  town,  the  prophetic  manifestations  outlasted 
those  of  Delphi  itself.^  Trophdnius  and  Agam^d^s,  enjoying 
matchless  renown  as  architects,  built  *  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
the  thalamus  of  Amphitryon  at  Thebes,  and  also  the  inacces- 
sible vault  of  Hyrieus  at  Hyria,  in  which  they  are  said  to 
have  left  one  stone  removeable  at  pleasure  so  as  to  reserve 
for  themselves  a  secret  entrance.  They  entered  so  frequently, 
and  stole  so  much  gold  and  silver,  that  Hyrieus,  astonished  at 


'  Pausan.  ix.  37,  2.  ApoUod.  ii.  4, 
II.  Diodor.  iv.  10.  The  two  latter 
tell  us  that  Erginus  was  slain.  Kly- 
mene  is  among  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  heroes  seen  by  Odysseus  in 
Hades ;  she  is  termed  by  the  Schol. 
daughter  of  Minyas  (Odyss.  xi.  325). 

'  Pausan.  ix.  37,  1-3.  A4y€rai  8i  6 
Tpo^vios  *At6Wm¥os  cTycu,  «rcd  oIk 
'Effylt^oV  Kol  iy^  rt  irff(0o/iai,  tcaX  0<ms 
irapiL  Tpoip^vioy  f  Ad«  5^  fjnwr9v(r6fjLtyos. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Defectu  Oracul.  c.  5, 
p.  411.     Strabo,  ix.  p.  414.    The  men- 


tion of  the  honeyed  cakes,  both  in  Aris- 
tophanes (Nub.  508)  and  Pausanias  (ix. 
39»  5)»  indicates  that  the  curious  pre- 
liminary ceremonies  for  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Trophdnius,  re- 
mained the  same  after  a  lapse  of  $KO 
years.  Pausanias  consulted  it  himselC 
There  had  been  at  one  time  an  oracle  of 
Teiresias'at  Orchomenos:  but  it  had 
become  silent  at  an  early  period  (Plu- 
tarch, Defect  OracuL  c  44,  p.  434)>* 

*  Homer,  Hymn.  Apoll.  296.   ransan. 
ix.  II,  I. 
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his  losses,  at  length  spread  a  fine  net,  in  which  Agam6d6s  was 
inextricably  caught:  Trophdnius  cut  off  his  brother's  head 
and  carried  it  away,  so  that  the  body,  which  alone  remained, 
was  insufficient  to  identify  the  thief.  Like  Amphiaraos,  whom 
he  resembles  in  more  than  one  respect,  Troph6nius  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  near  Lebadeia.* 

From  Trophdnius  and  Agam6d6s  the  Orchomenian  genea- 
logy passes  to  Askalaphos  and  lalmenos,  the  sons  of  Asicaiuihos 
Arfis  by  Astyochfi,  who  are  named  in  the  Catalogue  mw.  *" 
of  the  Iliad  as  leaders  of  the  thirty  ships  from  Orchomenos 
against  Troy.  Azeus,  the  grandfather  of  Astyochfi  in  the 
Iliad,  is  introduced  as  the  brother  of  Erginus^  by  Pausanias, 
who  does  not  carry  the  pedigree  lower. 

The  genealogy  here  given  out  of  Pausanias  is  deserving  of 
the  more  attention,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  copied  from 
the  special  history  of  Orchomenos  by  the  Corinthian  Kallippus, 
who    again  borrowed  from  the  native   Orchomenian  poet, 
Chersias :  the  works  of  the  latter  had  never  come  into  the 
hands  of  Pausanias.     It  illustrates  forcibly  the  principle  upon 
which  these   mj^hical  genealogies  were  framed,  for  almost 
every  person  in  the  series  is  an  Eponymus.    Andreus  gave 
his  name  to  the  country,  Athamas  to  the  Athamantian  plain  ; 
Minyas,  Orchomenos,  Kordnus,  Haliartus,  Almos,  and  Hyfittos, 
are  each  in  like  manner  connected  with  some  name  of  people 
tribe,  town,  or  village ;  while  Chrysfi  and  Chrysogeneia  have 
their  origin  in  the  reputed   ancient  wealth  of  Orchomenos. 
Abundant  discrepancies  are  found,  however,  in  respect  piscrcpon- 
to  this  old  genealogy,  if  we  look  to  other  accounts.  Orcho- 
According  to  one  statement,  Orchomenos  was  the  g^^ogy, 
son  of  Zeus,  by  Isionfi,  daughter  of  Danaus  ;  Minyas  was 
the  son  of  Orchomenos  (or  rather  Poseiddn)  by  Hermippfi, 
daughter  of  Boedtos  ;   the    sons   of  Minyas  were   Presb6n, 
Orchomenos,  Athamas,  and  Diochthdndas.^     Others  repre- 


*  Pausan.  ix.  37,  3.  A  similar  story, 
tmt  far  more  romantic  and  amplified,  is 
told  by  Herodotus  (ii.  121),  respecting 
the  treasury-vault  of  Rhampsinitus,  king 
of  Egypt  Charax  (ap.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  50^)  gives  the  same  tale,  but 
places  the  scene  in  the  treasury-vault  of 
Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  which  he  says  was 
built  by  Trophonius,  to  whom  he  as- 


signs a  totally  different  genealogy.  The 
romantic  adventures  of  the  tale  rendered 
it  eminently  fit  to  be  interwoven  at  some 
point  or  another  of  legendary  history,  in 
any  country. 

^  Pausan.  ix.  38,  6  ;  29,  i. 

'  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  23a 
Compare  Schol.  ad  Lycophron.  873. 
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sented  Minyas  as  son  of  Poseid6n  by  Kallirrhofi,  an  Oceanic 
nymph,^  while  Dionysius  called  him  son  of  Ar^,  and  Aristo- 
ddmus,  son  of  Aleas  ;  lastly,  there  were  not  wanting  authors 
who  termed  both  Minyas  and  Orchomenos  sons  of  Eteokl^.' 
Nor  do  we  find  in  any  one  of  these  genealogies  the  name  of 
Amphi6n  the  son  of  lasus,  who  figures  so  prominently  in  the 
Odyssey  as  king  of  Orchomenos,  and  whose  beautiful  daughter 
Chl6ris  is  married  to  N^leus.  Pausanias  mentions  him,  but 
not  as  king,  which  is  the  denomination  given  to  him  in 
Horner.^ 

The  discrepancies  here  cited  are  hardly  necessary  in  order 
to  prove  that  these  Orchomenian  genealogies  possess  no 
historical  value.  Yet  some  probable  inferences  appear  de- 
ducible  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  legends,  whether  the 
facts  and  persons  of  which  they  are  composed  be  real  or 
fictitious. 

Throughout  all  the  historical  age,  Orchomenos  is  a  member 
Probable       of  the  Bceotian  confederation.    But  the  Boe6tians  are 

inferences  .*i  «  ••  •  «  •  ^  •   t 

as  to  the  said  to  havc  been  immigrants  into  the  temtory  which 
historical  borc  their  name  from  Thessaly  ;  and  prior  to  the  time 
menos.  of  their  immigration,  Orchomenos  and  the  surround- 
ing territory  appear  as  possessed  by  the  Minyae,  who  are  recog- 
iiised  in  that  locality  both  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Odyssey,* 
and  from  whom  the  constantly  recurring  Eponymus,  king 
Minyas,  is  borrowed  by  the  genealogists.  Poetical  l^end 
connects  the  Orchomenian  Minyae  on  the  one  side,  with 
Pylos  and  Triphylia  in  Peloponnesus ;  on  the  other  side, 
with  Phthidtis  and  the  town  of  I61kos  in  Thessaly  ;  also  with 
Corinth,^  through  Sisyphus  and  his  sons.  Pherekyd^s  repre- 
sented N^leus,  king  of  Pylos,  as  having  also  been  king  of 


*  Schol.  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiv.  5. 

*  Schol.  Pindar.  Isthm.  i.  79.  Other 
discrepancies  in  Schol.  Vett.  ad  Iliad, 
ii.  Catalog.  18. 

■  Odyss.  xi.  283.     Pausan.  ix.  36,  3. 

*  Iliad,  ii.  5,  II.  Odyss.  xi.  283. 
Hesiod,  Frac^m.  £k>iai,  27,  Diintz. 
*I|€V  8*  'Opxofityoy  Munr^loy,  Pindar, 
Olymp.  xiv.  4.  TldKeuySvuy  Miwav 
Mffieovot,  Herodot.  i.  146.  Pausanias 
calls  them  Minyse  even  in  their  dealing 
with  Sylla  (ix.  30,  i).  Buttmann,  in  his 
Dissertation  (iiber  die  Minyse  der  altes- 


ten  Zeit,  in  the  Mythologus,  Diss.  xxi. 
p.  218),  doubts  whether  the  name  Minyse 
was  ever  a  real  name  ;  but  all  the  pas- 
sa^es  make  against  his  opinion. 

^  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  1186.  L  230. 
2ic^ios  5i  Aiifiiirpt6s  ^if<ri  robs  vepi  r^r 
'IwXK^r  olicovirras  Mip^as  iraXci<r9at ; 
and  i.  763.  T^y  y^p  'imkKbv  ol  Miwvm 
^Kovp,  is  ^<n  ^ifiMvtZris  4v  'Zv/ifuicrots  ; 
also  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  512.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Miy6t^  Orchomenos  and  Pylos 
run  together  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  of 
the  Odyssey,  xi.  458. 
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Orchomenos.*  In  the  region  of  Triphylia,  near  to  or  coincident 
with  Pylos,  a  Minyeian  river  is  mentioned  by  Homer ;  and  we 
find  traces  of  residents  called  Miny^  even  in  the  historical 
times,  though  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  way  in 
which  they  came  thither  is  strange  and  unsatisfactory,^ 

Before  the  great  changes  which  took  place  in  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece  from  the  immigration  of  the  Thesprdtians  into 
Thessaly,  of  the  Bcedtians  into  Bcedtia,  and  of  the  Ddrians 
and  i£tdlians  into  Peloponn&sus,  at  a  date  which  we  have  no 
means  of  determining,  the  Minyae  and  tribes  fraternally  con- 
nected with  them  seem  to  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
the  surface  of  Greece,  from  I61kos  in  Thessaly  to  Pylos  in  the 
Peloponn&sus.  The  wealth  of  Orchomenos  is  renowned  even 
in  the  Iliad  :^  and  when  we  study  its  topography  in  detail,  we 
are  furnished  with  a  probable  explanation  both  of  its  pros- 
perity and  its  decay.  Orchomenos  was  situated  on  i'»«*rfy. 
the  northern  bank  of  the  lake  K6pals,  which  receives  mdu«try. 
not  only  the  river  Kfiphisos  from  the  valleys  of  Phdkis,  but 
also  other  rivers  from  Parnassus  and  Helicdn,  The  waters  of 
the  lake  find  more  than  one  subterranean  egress — partly 
through  natural  rifts  and  cavities  in  the  limestone  mountains,* 
partly  through  a  tunnel  pierced  artificially  more  than  a  mile 
in  length — into  the  plain  on  the  north-eastern  side,  from 
whence  they  flow  into  the  Euboean  sea  near  Larymna.*  And 
it  appears  that,  so  long  as  these  channels  were  diligently 
watdied  and  kept  clear,  a  large  portion  of  the  lake  was  in  the 
condition  of  alluvial  land,  preeminently  rich  and  fertile.  But 
when  the  channels  came  to  be  either  neglected,  or  designedly 
choked  up  by  an  enemy,  the  water  accumulated  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  occupy  the  soil  of  more  than  one  ancient  town, 
to  endanger  the  position  of  Kdpae,  and  to  occasion  the  change 


»  Pherekyd.  Fragm.  56,  Didot  We 
see  by  the  55th  Fragment  of  the  same 
author,  that  he  extended  the  genealogy 
of  Phryxos  to  Phene  in  Hiessaly. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  145.  Strabo,  viii. 
337*347-  Honu  Biad.  xi.  721.  Pausan. 
▼.  I,  7,  frorofihp  Murvilov,  near  £lis. 

»  Iliad,  ix.  381. 

*  See  the  description  of  these  channels 
or  Katabothra.  in  Colonel  Leake's  Tra- 
vels in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  c  i^, 
p.  281-293,  and  still  more  daboratefy 
m  Fiedler,   Reise   durch    alle  Theile 


des  Konigreichs  Griechenland,  Leipzig, 
1840.  He  traced  fifteen  perpendicular 
shs^ts,  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting air  into  the  tunnel,  the  first 
separated  from  the  last  by  about  5900 
feet ;  they  are  now  of  course  overgrown 
and  stopped  up  (vol.  i.  p.  115). 

Forchhammer  states  the  length  of  this 
tunnel  as  considerably  greater  than  what 
is  here  mentioned.  He  also  gives  a  plan 
of  the  Lake  K6pais  with  the  surround- 
ing region. 
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of  the  site  of  Orchomenos  itself  from  the  plain  to  the  declivity 
of  Mount  Hyphanteion.  An  engineer,  Kratfis,  began  the 
Emissaries     clearance  of  the  obstructed  water-courses  in  the  reicTi 

of  the  lake  ,  ° 

Kdpais.  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  by  his  commission — the 
destroyer  of  Thebes  being  anxious  to  re-establish  the  extinct 
prosperity  of  Orchomenos.  He  succeeded  so  far  as  partially 
to  drain  and  diminish  the  lake,  whereby  the  site  of  more  than 
one  ancient  city  was  rendered  visible:  but  the  revival  of 
Thebes  by  Kassander,  after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  lake  soon  regained 
its  former  dimensions,  to  contract  which  no  farther  attempt 
was  made.^ 

According  to  the  Th^ban  legend,*  Hfirakl^s,  after  his  defeat 
of  Erginus,  had  blocked  up  the  exit  of  the  waters,  and  con- 
verted the  Orchomenian  plain  into  a  lake.  The  spreading  of 
these  waters  is  thus  connected  with  the  humiliation  of  the 
Minyae ;  and  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  these 
ancient  tenants  of  Orchomenos,  before  it  became  bceotised, 
the  enlargement  and  preservation  of  the  protective  channels. 
Nor  could  such  an  object  have  been  accomplished,  without 
combined  action  and  acknowledged  ascendancy  on  the  part 
of  that  city  over  its  neighbours,  extending  even  to  the  sea  at 
Larymna,  where  the  river  K^phisos  discharges  itself.  Of  its 
extended  influence,  as  well  as  of  its  maritime  activity,  we  find 
a  remarkable  evidence  in  the  ancient  and  venerated  Amphik- 
oidAmphik-  tyony  at  Kalauria.  The  little  island  so  named,  near 
Suria.  the  harbour  of  Trcez^n,  in  Peloponnesus,  was  sacred 
to  Poseid6n,  and  an  asylum  of  inviolable  sanctity.  At  the 
temple  of  Poseid6n  in  Kalauria,  there  had  existed,  from 
unknown  date,  a  periodical  sacrifice,  celebrated  by  seven 
cities  in  common  —  Hermion^,  Epidaurus,  iEgina,  Athens, 
Prasiae,  Nauplia,  and  the  Minyeian  Orchomenos.  This  ancient 
religious  combination  dates  from  the  time  when  Nauplia  was 
independent  of  Argos,  and  Prasiae  of  Sparta :  Argos  and 
Sparta,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  Greece,  continued 


*  We  owe  this  interesting  fact  to 
Strabo,  who  is  however  bom  concise 
and  unsatisfactory,  viii.  p.  406-407.  It 
was  affirmed  that  there  had  been  two 
ancient  towns,  named  Eleusis  and 
Athenae,  originally  founded  by  Cecr6ps, 


situated  on  the  lake,  and  thus  over- 
flowed (Steph.  Byz.  v.  *A0ripai,  Diogen. 
Laert  iv.  23.  Pausan.  ix.  24,  2).  For 
the  plain  or  marsh  near  Orchomenos, 
see  Plutarch,  Sylla,  c  20 — 22. 
'  Diod6r.  iv.  18.     Pausan.  ix.  38,  5. 
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to  fulfil  the  obligation  each  on  the  part  of  its  respective 
dependent*  Six  out  of  the  seven  states  are  at  once  sea- 
towns,  and  near  enough  to  Kalauria  to  account  for  their 
participation  in  this  Amphiktyony.  But  the  junction  of 
Orchomenos,  from  its  comparative  remoteness,  becomes  inex- 
plicable,  except  on  the  supposition  that  its  territory  reached 
the  sea,  and  that  it  enjoyed  a  considerable  maritime  traffic — a 
fact  which  helps  to  elucidate  both  its  legendary  connexion 
with  Idlkos,  and  its  partnership  in  what  is  called  the  Idnic 
emigration.^ 

The  great  power  of  Orchomenos  was  broken  down  and  the 
city  reduced  to  a  secondary  and  half-dependent  position  by 
the  Boedtians  of  Th6bes ;  at  what  time  and  under  orcho- 
what  ch'cumstances,  history  has  not  preserved.  The  Thfibc*. 
story  that  the  Thfiban  hero,  HArakl^s,  rescued  his  native  city 
from  servitude  and  tribute  to  Orchomenos,  since  it  comes 
from  a  Kadmeian  and  not  from  an  Orchomenian  legend,  and 
since  the  details  of  it  were  favourite  subjects  of  commemo- 
ration in  the  Thfeban  temples,'  affords  a  presumption  that 
Thebes  was  really  once  dependent  on  Orchomenos.  Moreover 
the  savage  mutilations  inflicted  by  the  hero  on  the  tribute- 
seeking  envoys,  so  faithfully  portrayed  in  his  surname  Rhino- 
koloust^,  infuse  into  the  mythe  a  portion  of  that  bitter 
feeling  which  so  long  prevailed  between  Th6bes  and  Orcho- 
menos, and  which  led  the  Thdbans,  as  soon  as  the  battle  of 
Leuktra  had  placed  supremacy  in  their  hands,  to  destroy  and 
depopulate  their  rival.*  The  ensuing  generation  saw  the  same 
fate  retorted  upon  Thfebes,  combined  with  the  restoration  of 
Orchomenos.  The  legendary  gfrandeur  of  this  city  continued, 
long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  distinguished  for  wealth  and 
power,  imperishably  recorded  both  in  the  minds  of  the  nobler 
citizens  and  in  the  compositions  of  the  poets  :  the  emphatic 


*  Strabo.  viii.  p.  374.  ^Hj^  8^  koI 
^Afi^uervoyla  rts  ircpl  rh  Uphv  rovro, 
hrra  v^Xc«r  at  firruxov  rris  Bifffltu'  ^ffop 
9k  'Epfu^f  *E,frt9avpoSf  Atywa,  *A$riyaii 
OfHurictr,  NainrAicif,  *Opx6fiwos  b  Miy^- 
ciof .  'Tirip  fxkr  odv  rmv  NavwKidup  'Apythi, 
Mp  npaaiiwp  8^  AoxcSaiftifyiot,  |vyc- 
r4Kovp.  *  Pausan.  ix.  17,  I  ;  26,  I. 

'  Herod,  i.  146.     Pausan.  vii.  2,  2. 

*  Theocrit  xvi.  104— 

'0^x6p«»or  ^iA«Oia«c»  Amx^ftcviv  voica  94^aic. 


The  Scholiast  gives  a  sense  to  these 
words  much  narrower  than  they  really 
bear.  See  Diod6r.  xv.  79  ;  Pausan.  ix. 
ic.  In  the  oration  which  Isokrates 
places  in  the  mouth  of  a  Plataean,  com- 
plaining of  the  oppressions  of  Thebes, 
the  ancient  servitude  and  tribute  to  Or- 
chomenos are  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the 
TTh^bans  (Isokrat  Orat  Plataic.  vol  iii. 
p.  32,  Auger). 
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language  of  Pausanias  shows  how  much  he  found  concerning 
it  in  the  old  epic.^ 

Section  II. — Daughters  of  iEoLus. 

• 

With  several  of  the  daughters  of  iEolus  memorable  mythical 
AikyonSand  pedigrces  and  narratives  are  connected  Alkyon^ 
^^^-  married  K6yx,  the  son  of  E6sphoros,  but  both  she 
and  her  husband  displayed  in  a  high  degree  the  overweening 
insolence  common  in  the  iEoIic  race.  The  wife  called  her 
husband  Zeus,  while  he  addressed  her  as  Hfirfi,  for  which 
presumptuous  act  Zeus  punished  them  by  changing  both  into 
birds.* 

Canac6  had  by  the  god  Poseiddn  several  children,  amongst 
whom  were  Epdpeus  and  Aldeus.^  AI6eus  married  Iphi- 
Canaca—  m^dca ;  who  became  enamoured  of  the  god  Poseiddn, 
the  Aidids.  ^j^  J  boasted  of  her  intimacy  with  him.  She  had  by 
him  two  sons,  Otos  and  Ephialt^s,  the  huge  and  formidable 
A16ids, — Titanic  beings,  nine  fathoms  in  height  and  nine 
cubits  in  breadth,  even  in  their  boyhood,  before  they  had 
attained  their  full  strength.  These  A16ids  defied  and  insulted 
the  gods  in  Olympus.  They  paid  their  court  to  H^r6  and 
Artemis ;  moreover  they  even  seized  and  bound  Ar6s,  con- 
fining him  in  a  brazen  chamber  for  thirteen  months.     No  one 


^  Pausan.  ix.  34,  5.  See  also  the 
fourteenth  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar, 
addressed  to  the  Orchomenian  Asopikus. 
The  learned  and  instructive  work  of 
K.  O.  Miiller,  Orchomenos  und  die 
Minyer,  embodies  everything  which  can 
be  known  respecting  this  once  memor- 
able city;  indeed  Sie  contents  of  the 
work  extend  much  further  than  its  title 
promises. 

•  Apollod6r.  i.  7,  4.  K#yx, — ^king  of 
Trachin, — the  friend  of  H^raklSs  and 
protector  of  the  H^rakleids  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power  (Hesiod.  Scut.  HercuL 
355-473 ;  Apollod6r.  ii.  7»  5 ;  Hekatae. 
Fragm.  355,  Didot). 

'  Canace,  daughter  of  iEolus,  is  a 
subject  of  deep  tragical  interest  both  in 
£uripid6s  and  C^id.  The  eleventh 
Heroic  Epistle  of  the  latter,  founded 
mainly  on  the  lost  tragedy  of  the  former 
called  if^olus,  purports  to  be  from 
Canac^  to  Macareus,  and  contains  a 
pathetic  description  of  the  ill-fated  pas- 
sion between  a  brother  and  sister :  see 
the  Fragments  of  the  iEolus  in  Dindorfs 


collection.  In  the  tale  of  Kaunos  and 
BybUs,  both  children  of  Miiatos,  the 
results  of  an  incestuous  passion  are 
different,  but  hardly  less  melancholy 
(Parthenios,  Narr.  xi.). 

Makar,  the  son  of  iEolus,  is  the  primi- 
tive settler  of  the  island  of  Lesbos  (Hom. 
Hymn.  Apoll.  37)  :  moreover,  in  the 
Odyssey,  iEolus,  son  of  Hippot^s,  the 
dispenser  of  the  winds,  has  six  sons  and 
six  daughters,  and  marries  the  former  to 
the  latter  (Odyss.  x.  7).  The  two  per- 
sons called  ^olus  are  brought  into  con- 
nexion genealogically  (see  SchoL  ad 
Odyss.  1.  c,  and  Diod6r.  iv.  67),  but  it 
seems  probable  that  Euripid^  was  the 
first  to  place  the  names  of  Macareus  and 
Canac6  in  that  relation  which  confers 
upon  them  their  poetical  celebrity. 
Sostratus  (ap.  Stobaeum,  t.  614,  p.  404) 
can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  any  older  source  than  Euri- 
pides. Welcker  (Griech.  Tragod.  voL 
li.  p.  860)  puts  together  all  that  can  be 
known  respecting  the  structure  of  the 
lost  drama  of  Euripides. 
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knew  where*  he  was,  and  the  intolerable  chain  would  have 
worn  him  to  death,  had  not  Eriboea,  the  jealous  stepmother  of 
the  Aldids,  revealed  the  place  of  his  detention  to  Hermfis, 
who  carried  him  surreptitiously  away  when  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Arfis  could  obtain  no  atonement  for  such  an  indignity. 
Otos  and  Ephialtfis  even  prepared  to  assault  the  gods  in 
heaven,  piling  up  Ossa  on  Olympus  and  Pelion  on  Ossa,  in 
order  to  reach  them.  And  this  they  would  have  accomplished 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  maturity;  but 
the  arrows  of  Apollo  put  a  timely  end  to  their  short-lived 
career.* 

The  genealogy  assigned  to  Kalykfi,  another  daughter  of 
iColus,  conducts  us  from  Thessaly  to  Elis  and  iEtdlia.  Kaiyk«- 
She  married  Aethlius  (the  son  of  Zeus  by  Pr6togeneia,  iEtdS— 
daughter  of  Deukalidn  and  sister  of  Hellfin),  who  geSSiogy. 
conducted  a  colony  out  of  Thessaly,  and  settled  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Elis.    He  had  for  his  son  Endymi6n,  respecting  whom 
the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  and  the  Eoiai  related  several  won- 
derful things.     Zeus  granted  him  the  privilege  of  determining 
the  hour  of  his  own  death,  and  even  translated  him  into 
heaven,  which  he  forfeited  by  daring  to  pay  court  to  H6r6  : 


*  Diad,  V.  386;  Odyss.  xi.  306; 
ApoUoddr.  L  7,  4.  So  Typhdeus  in 
the  Hesiodic  Theogonj,  the  last  enemy 
of  the  gods,  is  killed  before  he  comes 
to  maturity  (Theog.  837).  For  the 
different  turns  given  to  this  ancient 
Homeric  l^end,  see  Heyne,  ad  Apol- 
lod6r.  L  c,  and  Hyginus,  f.  28.  The 
Aldids  were  noticed  in  the  Hesiodic 
poems  (ap.  SchoL  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  482). 
Odysseus  does  not  see  them  in  Had^s, 
as  Heyne  by  mistake  says  ;  he  sees  their 
mother  Iphim£dea.  Virgil  (/En.  vi. 
5&2)  assigns  to  them  a  pl^  among  the 
sufferers  of  punishment  in  Tartarus. 

Eum^lus,  the  Corinthian  poet,  desig- 
nated Aldeos  as  son  of  the  god  Helios 
and  brother  of  JE^i^  the  father  of 
MMea  <£um6L  Fnigm.  2,  Markt- 
scheffel).  The  scene  ^  their  death  was 
subsequently  laid  in  Naxos  (Pindar, 
Pyth.  IT.  88) :  their  tombs  were  seen  at 
Anth^ddn  in  Boeotia  (Pausan.  ix.  22,  4). 
The  Tery  curious  le^epd  alluded  to  by 
Pausanias  from  Hegisinoos,  the  author 
of  an  Atthis, — ^to  the  effect  that  Otos 
and  Epbialt^  were  the  first  to  establish 
the  woiship  of  the  Muses  in  Helik6n, 
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and  that  they  founded  Askra  along  with 
C£6klos,  the  son  of  Poseiddn, — ^is  one 
which  we  have  no  means  of  tracing 
farther  (Pausan.  ix.  29,  i). 

The  story  of  the  Aldids,  as  Diod6rus 
gives  it  (v.  51,  52),  diverges  on  almost 
every  point :  it  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  some  Naxian  archaeologist,  and  the 
only  information  which  we  collect  from 
it  is,  that  Otos  and  Ephialt^s  received 
heroic  honours  at  Naxos.  The  views  of 
O.  Miiller  (Orchomenos,  p.  387)  appear 
to  me  unusuallv  vague  and  fanciful. 

Ephialtes  taxes  part  in  the  combat  of 
the  giants  against  the  gods  (ApoUodor. 
i.  6,  2),  where  He3me  remarks,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  "  Ephialtes  hie  non 
confimdendus  cum  altero  Aloei  filio.*' 
An  observation  just  indeed,  if  we  ^are 
supposed  to  be  dealing  with  personages 
and  adventures  historically  real — but 
altogether  misleading  in  regard  to  these 
legendary  characters.  For  here  the 
general  conception  of  Ephialt6s  and  his 
attributes  is  in  both  cases  the  same ; 
but  the  particular  adventures  ascribed 
to  him  cannot  be  made  to  consist,  as 
facts,  one  with  the  other. 
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his  vision  in  this  criminal  attempt  was  cheated  by  a  cloud, 
and  he  was  cast  out  into  the  underworid*  According  to  other 
stories,  his  great  beauty  caused  the  goddess  Sfil6n6  to  become 
enamoured  of  him,  and  to  visit  him  by  night  during  his  sleep : 
— the  sleep  of  Endymidn  became  a  proverbial  expression  for 
enviable,  undisturbed,  and  deathless  repose.^  Endymidn  had 
for  issue  (Fausanias  gives  us  three  different  accounts^  and 
ApoUoddrus  a  fourth,  of  the  name  of  his  wife),  Epeios,  i£tdlus, 
Pae6n,  and  a  daughter  Eurykydfi,  He  caused  his  three  sons 
to  run  a  race  on  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  Epeios,  being 
victorious,  was  rewarded  by  becoming  his  successor  in  the 
kingdom  :  it  was  after  him  that  the  people  were  denominated 
Epeians. 

Epeios  had  no  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Eleios,  son  of  Eurykyd^  by  the  god  Poseiddn  :  the  name  of 
the  people  was  then  changed  from  Epeians  to  Eleians. 
iEtdlus,  the  brother  of  Epeios,  having  slain  Apis,  son  of 
Phordneus,  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  country :  he  crossed 
the  Corinthian  gulf  and  settled  in  the  territory  then  called 
Kurfitis,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  iEtdlia.' 

The  son  of  Eleios, — or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  the 
god  Hfilios,  of  Poseiddn,  or  of  Phorbas,* — ^is  Augeas^ 
whom  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  king  of  the 
Epeians  or  Eleians.  Augeas  was  rich  in  all  sorts  of  rural 
wealth,  and  possessed  herds  of  cattle  so  numerous,  that  the 
dung  of  the  animals  accumulated  in  the  stable  or  cattle-enclo- 
sures beyond  all  power  of  endurance.  Eurystheus,  as  an 
insult  to  H£rakl£s,  imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  of 
cleansing  this  stable :  the  hero,  disdaining  to  carry  off  the 
dung  upon  his  shoulders,  turned  the  course  of  the  river 
Alpheios  through  the  building,  and  thus  swept  the  encum- 


>  Hesiod,  AkosiUus  and  Pherekyd^s,  |  Rhod.  i.  172.    In  all  probability,   the 
ap.  Schol  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  57.    "ly  1  old  legend  made  Augeas  the  son  of  the 


V  abr^  Oardrov  rofiiris.  The  Scholium 
is  very  full  of  matter,  and  exhibits  many 
of 'the  diversities  in  the  tale  of  Endy- 
midn :  see  also  ApoUoddr.  i.  7,  5  ; 
Pausan.  v.  i,  2  ;  Condn,  Narr.  14. 

•  Theocrit.  iiL  49 ;  xx.  35  ;  where, 
however,  End^idn  is  connected  with 
Latmos  in  Kana  (see  Schol.  ad  loc.) 

'   Pausan.  v.   I.  3-6;   ApoUoddr.  i. 

^  ApoUoddr.  u.  5,  5 ;  Schol.  Apol. 


god  H^Uos :  Helios,  Augeas  and  Aga- 
m6d6  are  a  triple  series  paraUel  to  the 
Corinthian  genealogy,  H6U08,  MM% 
and  MMea;  not  to  mention  that  the 
etymology  of  Augeas  connects  him  with 
Helios.  Theocritus  (xx.  55)  designates 
him  as  the  son  of  the  god  HeUos, 
through  whose  favour  his  cattle  are 
made  to  prosper  and  multiply  with  such 
asl^onishing  success  (xx.  117). 
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brance  away.^  But  Augea%  in  spite  of  so  signal  a  service; 
refused  to  H6rakl6s  the  promised  reward,  though  his  son 
Phyleus  protested  against  such  treachery,  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  induce  his  father  to  keep  faith,  retired  in 
sorrow  and  wrath  to  the  island  of  Dulichion.*  To  avenge  the 
deceit  practised  upon  him,  H6rakl6s  invaded  Elis ;  but  Augeas 
had  powerful  auxiliaries,  especially  his  nephews,  the  The  Mo- 
two  Molionids  (sons  of  Poseiddn  by  Moliond,  the  wife  brothers. 
of  Akt6r),  Euiytos  and  Kteatos.  These  two  miraculous 
toothers,  of  transcendant  force,  grew  together, — Shaving  one 
body,  but  two  heads  and  (our  arms.'  Such  was  their  irre- 
sistible might,  that  Hfiraklte  was  defeated  and  repelled  from 
Elis :  but  presently  the  Eleians  sent  the  two  Molionid  brothers 
as  Tketri  (sacred  envoys)  to  the  Isthmian  games,  and  H6ra- 
kl6s,  placing  himself  in  ambush  at  Klednae,  surprised  and 
killed  them  as  they  passed  through.  For  this  murderous  act 
the  EUeians  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  redress  both  at 
Corinth  and  at  Argos ;  which  is  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
the  self-ordained  exclusion,  prevalent  throughout  all  the  his- 
torical age,  that  no  Eleian  athlete  would  ever  present  himself 
as  a  competitor  at  the  Isthmian  games.^  The  Molionids  being 
thus  removed,  H6rakl6s  again  invaded  Elis,  and  killed  Augeas 
along  with  his  children, — all  except  Phyleus,  whom  he  brought 


'  Diodor.iv.  13.  ^Tfipntt  Irt car  Ed^vo*- 
$th  wpo^4rm^t  maBuptuT  i  Si  ^HpaitXiit 
rh  fiht  Tots  Sfioa  4^9W9yKW  oMir  Arc* 
Zomifuurw,  iutXiwrnw  r^r  4k  rris  it$pH»$ 
«lrx^in|r,  &c.  (Pausaii.  T.  I,  7 ;  Apol- 
lod6r.  iL  5,  5.) 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark 
tliat  this  fable  indicates  a  purely  pastoral 
ooodition,  or  at  least  a  smgnlany  rude 
itate  of  agriculture;  and  the  way  in 
which  Pansanias  recounts  it  foes  even 
beyond  the  genuine  stoiy:  £r  col  r^ 

ifyk  5rra  hr^  rdr  fiovKfitUrmw  riis 
jc^vfov.  The  slaves  of  Odysseus  how- 
ever know  what  use  to  make  of  the 
dmg  hea:ped  before  his  outer  fence. 
(Odyss;.  zriL  299) ;  not  so  the  purely 
cunirorotts  and  MStoral  Cycl6ps 
(Odyss.  iz.  329).  The  stabling,  into 
which  the  o^tle  fo  from  their  pasture, 
is  called  xirpos  m  Homer, — 'EkBo6eat 
is  K6vp9¥t  Mip  fiorta^s  mopivmvrtu 
(Odyss.  X.  411) :  compare  Iliad,  xviiL 
S7S* — UvKn9iijf   I*    M   ttAwpw  iwwo 


The  Augeas  of  Theocritus  has  abun- 
dance of  wheat-land  and  vineyard,  as 
well  as  cattle :  he  ploughs  his  land 
three  or  four  times,  and  digs  his  vine- 
yard diligentlv  (xx.  20-^). 

'  The  wrath  and  retirement  of  Phy- 
leus is  mentioned  in  the  Uiad  (ii.  633), 
but  not  the  cause  of  it 

*  These  singular  properties  were  as- 
cribed to  them  botn  m  the  Hesiodic 
poems  and  by  Pherekyd^s  (SchoL  Yen. 
ad  n.  xi.  715-750,  et  ad  n.  xxiii.  638), 
but  not  in  the  lUad.  The  poet  Ibykus 
(Fragm.  ii,  Schneid.  ap.  Athense.  ii  57) 
calls  them  iXuua  UroK^fdXovs,  iytyvtovs^ 
*Afi^cr4pcvs  yrytmras  iw  if4^  Apyvp^y. 

There  were  temples  and  divine  ho- 
nours to  Zens  Moudn  (Lactantius,  dc 
Fals&  Religione,  L  32). 

*  Pansan.  v.  2,  4.  The  inscription 
dted  by  Pausanias  proves  that  this  was 
the  reason  assigned  bv  the  Eleian  ath- 
letes themselves  for  the  exclusion  ;  but 
there  were  several  different  stories. 

K  2 
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over  from  Dulichion,  and  put  in  possession  of  his  father's 
kingdom.  According  to  the  more  gentle  narrative  which 
Pausanias  adopts,  Augeas  was  not  killed,  but  pardoned  at  the 
request  of  Phyleus.*  He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero*  even 
down  to  the  time  of  that  author. 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  conquest  of  Elis,  according  to  the 
old  mythe  which  Pindar  has  ennobled  in  a  magnificent  ode, 
that  H^rakl^s  first  consecrated  the  ground  of  Olympia  and 
established  the  Olympic  games.  Such  at  least  was  one  of 
the  many  fables  respecting  the  origin  of  that  memorable  in- 
stitution.* 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  iEt61us,  son  of  Endy- 
iEtoiian  mi6n,  quitted  Peloponnesus  in  consequence  of  having 
genealogy.  ^^^^^  Apis.*  The  country  on  the  north  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  between  the  rivers  Eu^nus  and  Achel6us,  received 
from  him  the  name  of  iEt61ia,  instead  of  that  of  Kur^tis  :  he 
acquired  possession  of  it  after  having  slain  D6rus,  Laodokus, 
and  Polypoet^s,  sons  of  Apollo  and  Phthia,  by  whom  he  had 
been  well  received.  He  had  by  his  wife  Prono^  (the  daughter 
of  Phorbas)  two  sons,  Pleurdn  and  Kalyd6n,  and  from  them 
the  two  chief  towns  in  iEtdlia  were  named.*  Pleurdn  married 
Xanthippe,  daughter  of  D6rus,  and  had  for  his  son  Ag6n6r, 
from  whom  sprang  Portheus,  or  Porthadn,  and  Demonikfe : 
Eu^nos  and  Thestius  were  children  of  the  latter  by  the  god 
Ares.« 


*  ApolIod6r.  ii.  7,  2.  Diod6r.  iv,  33.  he  must  have  had  before  him  a  different 
Pausan.  v.  2,  2  ;  3,  2.  It  seems  evident  story  aikd  different  genealogy  from  that 
from  these  accounts  that  the  genuine  which  is  given  in  the  text. 

legend  represented  H8rakI6s  as  having  j      *  Apollod6r.  i.  7,  6.     D6nis,  son  of 

b^n  defeated  by  the  Molionids ;   the  1  Apollo  and  Phthia,  killed  by  ifltdlus, 

unskilful  evasions  both  of  Apollod6rus  after  having  hospitably  received  him,  is 
and     Diodorus    betray    this.      Pindar    here  mentioned.   Nothing  at  all  is  known 

(Olymp.  xi.  25-50)  gives  the  story  with-  1  of  this  ;  but  the  conjunction  of  names  is 

out  any  flattery  to  Herakl^s.  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that  there 

-  Pausan.  v.  4.  i.  was  some  legend  connected  with  them  : 

•  The  Armenian  copy  of  Eusebius  '  possibly  the  assistance  given  by  Apollo 
gives  a  different  genealogy  respecting  to  the  Kuretes  against  the  iEtolians,  and 
Elis  and  Pisa :  Aethlius,  Kpeius,  Endy-  the  death  of  Meleager  by  the  hand  of 
mion,  Alexinus ;  next  CEnomaus  and  Apollo,  related  both  in  the  Eoiai  and 
Pelops,  then  H6rakl6s.  Some  counted  the  Minyas  (Pausan.  x.  31,  2),  may 
tnt  generations,  others  (Arfg,  between  1  have  been  grounded  upon  it.  TTie  story 
Her^l^s  and  Iphitus,  who  renewed  the  ]  connects  itself  with  what  is  stated  by 
discontinued  Olympic  games  (see  Ar-  Apollod&rus  about  D6rus  son  of  Hell^n. 
men.  Euseb.  copv.  c.  xxxii.  p.  140).  <   According  to  the  ancient  genea- 

^  Ephorus  said  that  ^Etdlus  had  been  logical  poet  Asius,  Thestins  was  son  of 

expelled  by  Salrodneos  king  of  the  Epe-  Agen6r  the  son  of  Pleur6n  (Asii  Fragm. 

ians  and  Pisatro  (ap.  Strab.,  viii*  p.  357) :  6,  p.  413,  ed.  Marktsch.).    Compare  the 
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Portheus  had  three  sons,  Agnus,  Melas,  and  QEneus :  among 
the  offspring  of  Thestius  were  Althaea  and  L6da,^ —  (Enetw, 
names  which  bring  us  to  a  period  of  interest  in  the  Tydeus.  ' 
l^endary  hjstory.  L6da  marries  Tyndareus  and  becomes 
mother  of  Helena  and  the  Dioskuri  :  Althaea  marries  CEneus, 
and  has,  among  other  children,  Meleager  and  Deianeira ;  the 
latter  being  begotten  by  the  god  Dionysus,  and  the  former  by 
-Ar^.*  Tydeus  also  is  his  son,  the  father  of  Diomfidfis  :  war- 
like eminence  goes  hand  in  hand  with  tragic  calamity  among 
the  members  of  this  memorable  family. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  legend  of  Althaea  and 
Meleager  set  forth  at  considerable  length  in  the  Iliad,  Legend  of 
in  the  speech  addressed  by  Phoenix  to  appease  the  hSiSt. 
wrath  of  Achilles.  CEneus,  king  of  Kalyddn,  in  the  \dntage 
sacrifices  which  he  offered  to  the  gods,  omitted  to  include 
Artemis :  the  misguided  man  either  forgot  her  or  cared  not 
for  her  ;*  and  the  goddess,  provoked  by  such  an  insult,  sent 
against  the  vineyards  of  CEneus  a  wild  boar  of  vast  size  and 
streng^  who  tore  up  the  trees  by  the  root,  and  laid  prostrate 
all  their  fruit  So  terrible  was  this  boar,  that  nothing  less 
than  a  numerous  body  of  men  could  venture  to  attack  him  : 
Meleager,  the  son  of  CEneus,  however,  having  got  together  a 
considerable  number  of  companions,  partly  from  the  Kurfites 
of  Pleurdn,  at  length  slew  him.  But  the  anger  of  Artemis 
was  not  yet  appeased.  She  raised  a  dispute  among  the  com- 
batants respecting  the  possession  of  the  boar's  head  and  hide 
— the  trophies  of  victory.  In  this  dispute  Meleager  slew  the 
brother  of  his  mother  Althaea,  prince  of  the  Kurfites  of  Pleu- 
rdn: these  Kur^tes  attacked  the  iEtdlians  of  Kalyddn  in 
order  to  avenge  their  chief.  So  long  as  Meleager  contended 
in  the  field  the  iEtdlians  had  the  superiority.    But  he  pre-. 


genealogy  of  iEt61ia  and  the  general 
remarks  upon  it,  in  Brandstater,  Ge- 
schichten  des  JEtoh  Landes,  &c.,  Berlin, 
1844,  p.  23,  j^. 

^  Respecting  L^a,  see  the  statements 
of  Ibykos,  Pherekydls,  Hellanikus,  &c 
(SchoL  Apolldn.  Rhod.  L  146).  The 
reference  to  the  Corinthiaca  of  Eum^lus 
is  curious :  it  is  a  specimen  of  the 
.  matters  upon  which  these  old  genea- 
logical poems  dwelt. 
^  ApoUoddr.  L  8,  i  ;  Euripid^  Me- 


leager, Fragm.  i.  The  three  sons  of 
Portheus  are  named  in  the  Iliad  (xiv. 
116)  as  living  at  Pleur6n  and  Kalyddn. 
The  name  CEneus  doubtless  brings 
Dionysus  into  the  legend. 

fi4ya  Ov/i^  (Iliad,  ix.  533).  The  destruc- 
tive influence  of  At^  is  mentioned  before,- 
V,  502.  The  piety  of  Xenophdn  repro- 
duces this  anaent  circumstance, — Ou^ws 
^  iy  yhf^  hriKoBoiUvov  rr^s  ^cov,  &c. 
(De  Venat  c  i.) 
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sently  refused  to  come  forth,  indignant  at  the  curses  impre- 
cated upon  him  by  his  mother.  For  Althaea,  wrung  with 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  brother,  flung  herself  upon  the 
ground  in  tears,  beat  the  earth  violently  with  her  hands,  and 
implored  Had^s  and  Persephonfi  to  inflict  death  upon  Melea- 
ger, — a  prayer  which  the  unrelenting  Erinnyes  in  Erebus 
heard  but  too  well.  So  keenly  did  the  hero  resent  this 
behaviour  of  his  mother,  that  he  kept  aloof  from  the  war. 
Accordingly  the  Kurfites  not  only  drove  the  ^tdlians  from 
the  field,  but  assailed  the  walls  and  gates  of  Kalyddn,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  overwhelming  its  dismayed  inhabitants. 
There  was  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  the  arm  of  Meleager ; 
but  Meleager  lay  in  his  chamber  by  the  side  of  his  beautiful 
wife  Kleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Idas,  and  heeded  not  the 
necessity.  While  the  shouts  of  expected  victory  were  heard 
from  the  assailants  at  the  gates,  die  ancient  men  of  iEt61ia 
and  the  priests  of  the  gods  earnestly  besought  Meleager  to 
come  forth,^  offering  him  his  choice  of  the  fattest  land  in  the 
plain  of  Kalyddn.  His  dearest  friends,  his  father  CEneus,  his 
sisters,  and  even  his  mother  herself,  added  their  supplications 
— but  he  remained  inflexible.  At  length  the  Kurfites  pene- 
trated into  the  town  and  began  to  burn  it :  at  this  last  moment, 
Kleopatra  his  wife  addressed  to  him  her  pathetic  appeal,  to 
avert  from  her  and  from  his  family  the  desperate  horrors  im- 
pending over  them  alL  Meleager  could  no  longer  resist :  he 
put  on  his  armour,  went  forth  from  his  chamber,  and  repelled 
the  enemy.  But  when  the  danger  was  over,  his  countrymen 
withheld  from  him  the  splendid  presents  which  they  had  pro- 
mised, because  he  had  rejected  their  prayers,  and  had  come 
forth  only  when  his  own  haughty  caprice  dictated.* 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Meleager  in  the  Iliad :  a  verse  in  the 
second  book  mentions  simply  the  death  of  Meleager,  without 
farther  details,  as  a  reason  why  Thoas  appeared  in  command 
of  the  iEtdlians  before  Troy.* 

Later  poets  both  enlarged  and  altered  the  fable.  The 
Hesiodic  Eoiai,  as  well  as  the  old  poem  called  the  Minyas, 
represented  Meleager  as  having  been  slain  by  Apollo,  who 
aided  the  Kurfites  in  the  war ;  and  the  incident  of  the  burning 


'  These  priests  formed  the  Chorus  in  |  Iliad,  ix.  5^5).  '  Iliad,  ix.  525-595. 

the  Meleager  of  Sophokl^  (SchoL  ad  |     *  Iliad,  li  64^. 
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brand,  though  quite  at  variance  with  Homer,  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  tragic  poet  Phrynichus,  earlier  than  iEschylus.^  How  altered 
The  Moerae,  or  Fates,  presenting  themselves  to  Al-  hoS^ 
thaea  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Meleager,  predicted  that  the 
child  would  die  so  soon  as  the  brand  then  burning  on  the  fire 
near  at  hand  should  be  consumed.    Althaea  snatched  Aitfaaeaand 
it  from  the  flames  and  extinguished  it,  preserving  it  brand. 
with  the  utmost  care,  until  she  became  incensed  against 
Meleager  for  the  death  of  her  brother.    She  then  cast  it  into 
the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  consumed  the  life  of  Meleager 
was  brought  to  a  close. 

We  know  from  the  censure  of  Pliny,  that  Sophoklfis  height- 
ened the  pathos  of  this  subject  by  his  account  of  the  mournful 
death  of  Meleager's  sisters,  who  perished  from  excess  of  grief. 
They  were  changed  into  the  birds  called  Meleag^des,  and 
their  never-ceasing  tears  ran  together  into  amber."  But  in 
the  hands  of  Euripides — whether  originally  through  him  or 
not,^  we  cannot  tell — ^Atalanta  became  the  prominent  figure 
and  motive  of  the  piece,  while  the  party  convened  to  hunt  the 
Kalyddnian  boar  was  made  to  comprise  all  the  distinguished 
heroes  from  every  quarter  of  Greece.  In  fact,  as  Heyne  justly 
remarks,  this  event  is  one  of  the  four  aggregate  dramas  of 
Grecian  heroic  life,*  along  with  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the 
siege  of  Thfibes,  and  the  Trojan  war. 

To  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  terrific  animal  which 
Artemis  in  her  wrath  had  sent  forth,  Meleager  assembled  not 
merely  the  choice  youth  among  the  Kurfites  and  Grand 
iEtdlians  (as  we  find  in  the  Iliad),  but  an  illustrious  SiT? 
troop,  including  Kastdr  and  Pollux,  Idas  and  Lyn-  ^'•^^ 
keus,  Pfileus  and  Telamdn,  Thfiseus  and  Peirithous,  Ankaeus 
and  K^pheus,  Jasdn,  Amphiaraus,  AdmStus,  Eurytidn  and 
others.     Nestdr  and  Phoenix,  who  appear  as  old  men  before 
the  walls  of  Troy,  exhibited  their  early  prowess  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  suffering  Kalyddnians.*    Conspicuous  amidst  them  all 


'  Pansan.  x.  31,  2.  The  nXci^rioi, 
a  lost  tragedy  of  Phi3michus. 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  2,  ii. 

'  There  was  a  tragedy  of  ^Eschylus 
called  *AraKdtrni,  of  which  nothing  re- 
mains (Bothe,  iEschyli  Fragm.  ix.  p. 
18). 

Of  the  more  recent  dramatic  writers, 


several  selected  Atalanta  as  their  sub- 

i'ect  (see  Brandstslter,  Geschichten  iEto- 
iens,  p.  65). 

*  There  was  a  poem  of  Stesichoms, 
^v6diipat  (Stesichor.  Fragm.  15,  p.  72). 

*  The  catalogue  of  these  heroes  is  in 
Apolloddr.  i.  ^  2;  Ovid,  Metamorph. 
viiL30O;  Hygin.  fab.  173.    Euiipidits, 
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stood  the  virgin  Atalanta,  daughter  of  the  Arcadian 
Schoeneus ;  beautiful  and  matchless  for  swiftness  of  foot,  but 
living  in  the  forest  as  a  huntress  and  unacceptable  to  Aphro- 
dite.^ Several  of  the  heroes  were  slain  by  the  boar ;  others 
escaped  by  various  stratagems :  at  length  Atalanta  first  shot 
him  in  the  back,  next  Amphiaraus  in  the  eye,  and,  lastly, 
Meieager  killed  him.  Enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  Atalanta, 
Meleager  made  over  to  her  the  chief  spoils  of  the  animal,  on 
the  plea  that  she  had  inflicted  the  first  wound.  But  his  uncles, 
the  brothers  of  Thestius,  took  them  away  from  her,  asserting 
their  rights  as  next  of  kin,^  if  Meleager  declined  to  keep  the 
prize  for  himself :  the  latter,  exasperated  at  this  behaviour, 
slew  them.  Althaea,  in  deep  sorrow  for  her  brothers  and 
wrath  against  her  son,  is  impelled  to  produce  the  fatal  brand 
which  she  had  so  long  treasured  up,  and  consign  it  to  the 
flames.^  The  tragedy  concludes  with  the  voluntary  death 
both  of  Althaea  and  Kleopatra. 

Interesting  as  the  Arcadian  huntress,  Atalanta,  is  in  herself, 
she  is  an  intrusion,  and  not  a  very  convenient  intrusion,  into 
the  Homeric  story  of  the  Kalyd6nian  boar-hunt,  wherein 
another  female,  Kleopatra,  already  occupied  the  fore-ground. 
But  the  more  recent  version  became  accredited  throughout 
Greece,  and  was  sustained  by  evidence  which  few  persons  in 
those  days  felt  any  inclination  to  controvert  For  Atalanta 
carried  away  with  her  the  spoils  and  head  of  the  boar  into 
Arcadia  ;  and  there  for  successive  centuries  hung  the  identical 
Relics  of  hide  and  the  gigantic  tusks,  of  three  feet  in  length, 
long  pre-  in  thc  tcmplc  of  Athene  Alea  at  Tegea.  Kalli- 
Tegca.         machus  mentions  them  as  being  there  preserved,  in 


in  his  play  of  Meleager,  gave  an  enumer- 
ation and  description  of  the  heroes  (see 
Fragm.  6  of  that  play,  ed.  Matth.). 
Nest6r,  in  this  picture  of  Ovid,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  quite  so  invincible 
as  in  his  own  speeches  in  the  Iliad.  The 
mythographers  thought  it  necessary  to 
assign  a  reason  why  H^rakles  was  not 
present  at  the  Kalyd6nian  adventure  : 
he  was  just  at  that  time  in  servitude  with 
Omphal6  in  Lydia  (Apollod.  ii.  6,  3). 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of 
Ephorus,  and  it  is  much  in  his  style  of 
interpretation  (see  Eph.  Fr.  9,  ed.  Did.). 
*  Euripid.  Meleag.  Fragnu  vi.  Matth. — 


Kol  roC  cxovo'a.  &c 

There  was  a  drama  **  Meleager"  both 
of  Sophokles  and  Euripid^ :  of  the 
former  hardly  any  fragments  remain, — a 
few  more  of  the  latter. 

'  Hvginus,  fab.  229. 

"  Diod6r.  iv.  34.  Apollod6nis  (i.  8, 
2-4)  gives  first  the  usual  narrative,  in- 
cluding Atalanta;  next,  the  Homeric 
narrative  with  some  additional  circum- 
stances, but  not  including  either  Ata- 
lanta or  the  firebrand  on  which  Me- 
leager*s  life  depended. 
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the  third  century  before  the  Christian  aera ;  ^  but  the  extra- 
ordinary value  set  upon  them  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  emperor  Augustus  took  away  the  tusks  from  Tegea,  along 
with  the  great  statue  of  Ath^nfi  Alea,  and  conveyed  them  to 
Rome,  to  be  there  preserved  among  the  public  curiosities. 
Even  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  Pausanias  visited 
Grreece,  the  skin  worn  out  with  age  was  shown  to  him,  while 
the  robbery  of  the  tusks  had  not  been  forgotten.  Nor  were 
these  relics  of  the  boar  the  only  memento  preserved  at  Tegea 
of  the  heroic  enterprise.  On  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of 
Ath6n^  Alea,  unparalleled  in  Peloponnesus  for  beauty  and 
grandeur,  the  illustrious  statuary  Skopas  had  executed  one  of 
his  most  finished  reliefs,  representing  the  Kalyd6nian  hunt 
Atalanta  and  Meleager  were  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
assailants ;  while  Ankaeus,  one  of  the  Tegean  heroes,  to  whom 
the  tusks  of  the  boar  had  proved  fatal,*  was  represented  as 
sinking  under  his  death-wound  into  the  arms  of  his  brother 
Epochos.  And  Pausanias  observes,  that  the  Tegeans,  while 
they  had  manifested  the  same  honourable  forwardness  as 
other  Arcadian  communities  in  the  conquest  of  Troy,  the 
repulse  of  Xerxfis,  and  the  battle  of  Dipaea  against  Sparta — 
might  fairly  claim  to  themselves,  through  Ankaeus  and  Ata- 
lanta, that  they  alone  amongst  all  Arcadians  had  participated 
in  the  glory  of  the  Kalyddnian  boar-hunt*  So  entire  and 
unsuspecting  is  the  faith  both  of  the  Tegeans  and  of  Pausanias 
in  the  past  historical  reality  of  this  romantic  adventure. 
Strabo  indeed  tries  to  transform  the  romance  into  something 
which  has  the  outward  semblance  of  history,  by  remarking 
that  the  quarrel  respecting  the  boar's  head  and  hide  cannot 
have  been  the  real  cause  of  war  between  the  Kurfites  and  the 
i£tdlians;  the  true  ground  of  dispute  (he  contends)   was 


217, 


KaUimachus,    Hymn.    ad.    Dian. 


'  See  Pherekyd.  Fragm.  81,  ed. 
Didot 

*  Pausan.  viii.  45,  4;  46,  1-3.  47, 
2.  Ladan,  adv.  Indoctom,  c  14,  t.  iii. 
p.  Ill,  Reiz. 

The  officers  placed  in  charge  of  the 
public  curiosities  or  wonders  at  Rome 
(•I  M  TOif  $a&ftaffuf)  affirmed  that  one 


of  the  tusks  had  been  accidentally  broken 
in  the  voyage  from  Greece :  the  other 
was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  in 
the  Imperial  Gardens. 

It  is  numbered  among  the  memorable 
exploits  of  Theseus  that  he  vanquished 
and  killed  a  formidable  and  gigantic 
sow,  in  the  territory  of  Krommydn  near 
Corinth.  According  to  some  critics, 
this  Krommy6nian  sow  was  the  mother 
of  the  Kalyddnian  boar  (Strabo,  viii.  p. 
380). 
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probably  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  territory.*  His  re- 
marks on  this  head  are  analogous  to  those  of  Thucydidfis  and 
other  critics,  when  they  ascribe  the  Trojan  war,  not  to  the  rape 
of  Helen,  but  to  views  of  conquest  or  political  apprehensions. 
But  he  treats  the  general  fact  of  the  battle  between  the 
Kur^tes  and  the  iEtdlians,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  some- 
thing unquestionably  real  and  historical — recapitulating  at  the 
same  time  a  variety  of  discrepancies  on  the  part  of  different 
authors,  but  not  giving  any  decision  of  his  own  respecting 
their  truth  or  falsehood. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Atalanta  was  intruded  into  the 
Kalyddnian  hunt,  so  also  she  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  memorable  funeral  games  celebrated  after  the  decease 
of  Pelias  at  Idlkos,  in  which  she  had  no  place  at  the  time 
when  the  works  on  the  chest  of  Kypselus  were  executed,* 
But  her  native  and  genuine  locality  is  Arcadia;  where  her 
race-course,  near  to  the  town  of  Methydrion,  was  shown  even 
in  the  days  of  Pausanias.^  This  race-course  had  been  the  scene 
of  destruction  for  more  than  one  unsuccessful  suitor.  For 
Ataianto  Atalauta,  averse  to  marriage,  had  proclaimed  that 
in  the  race  her  hand  should  only  be  won  by  the  competitor  who 
gem.  would  surpass  her  in  running :   all  who  tried   and 

failed  were  condemned  to  die,  and  many  were  the  persons  to 
whom  her  beauty  and  swiftness,  alike  unparalleled,  had  proved 
fatal.  At  length  Meilani6n,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  win  her 
affections  by  assiduous  services  in  her  hunting  excursions, 
ventured  to  enter  the  perilous  lists.  Aware  that  he  could  not 
hope  to  outrun  her  except  by  stratagem,  he  had  obtained,  by 
the  kindness  of  Aphroditfi,  three  golden  apples  from  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  which  he  successively  let  fall  near 
to  her  while  engaged  in  the  race.  The  maiden  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  picking  them  up,  and  was  thus 
overcome :  she  became  the  wife  of  Meilanidn,  and  the  mother 


'  Strabo,  x.  p.  466.  TloX4fjLov  d'  ifiw^^ 
<r6pros  rois  BfirruUiais  irphs  Olvia  ical 
McX^oypov,  &  fi\y  noiirrtrr,  i^t  avhf 
Kf^oXp  Kol  B4pfietrif  Kork  r^y  ircpl  rod 
tcdirpov  fAv$o\oyUur  &s  5^  rh  cIk^t,  wtpl 
fi4povt  Tfis  x^P^f  ^^  '^is  remark  is 
also  similar  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  criti- 
cism on  the  true  causes  of  the  Trojan 
war,    which   were    (he  tells  us)  of  a 


political  character,  independent  of 
Helen  and  her  abduction  (rrol^om.  ad 
Homer,  c.  53). 

*  Compare  Apollod6r.  iii.  9,  2,  and 
Pausan.  ▼.  17,  4.  She  is  made  to 
wrestle  with  P61eus  at  these  funeral 
games,  which  seems  foreign  to  her  cha- 
racter. 

'  Pausan.  viii.  35,  S. 
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Ddandn, 


of  the  Arcadian  Parthenopaeus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who 
perished  in  the  seige  of  Thfibes.* 

We  have  yet  another  female  in  the  family  of  CEneus,  whose 
name  the  l^end  has  immortalised  His  daughter 
Deianeira  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  river 
Acheldus,  who  presented  himself  in  various  shapes,  first  as  a 
serpent  and  afterwards  as  a  bull  From  the  importunity  of 
this  hateful  suitor  she  was  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  H6rakl6s, 
who  encountered  Acheldus^  vanquished  him  and  broke  off  one 
of  his  horns,  which  Acheldus  ransomed  by  surrendering  to  him 


'  Respecting  the  varieties  in  this  in- 
teresting stoiy,  see  Apollod.  iii.  9,  2 ; 
Hygin.  £  185 ;  Ovid.  Metam.  x.  560- 
700  ;  Propert  L  I,  20 ;  ^Elian  V.  H. 
xiii,  L  MccXaWi*ro5  vm^poviirrtpos, 
Aristophan.  Lysistiat  786  and  SchoL 
In  the  ancient  representation  on  the 
chest  of  Kypselus  (Fans.  v.  19,  l),  Mei- 
lanidn  was  exhibited  standing  near  Ata< 
lanta,  who  was  holding  a  fawn :  no 
match  or  competition  in  running  was 
indicated. 

There  is  great  discrepancy  in  the 
naming  and  patronymic  description  of 
the  parties  in  the  story.  Three  -different 
persons  are  announced  as  fathers  of 
Atalanta,  Schoeneus,  Jasus  and  Msena- 
los ;  the  successful  lover  in  Ovid  (and 
seemingly  in  Euripides  also)  is  called 
Hippomenfis,  not  Meilani6n.  In  the 
Hesiodic  poems  Atalanta  was  daiu;hter 
of  Schoeneus  ;  Hellanikus  called  her 
dau^ter  of  Jasus.  See  ApoUoddr. 
1,  c  ;  Kallimach.  Hymn  to  Dian.  214, 
with  the  note  of  Spanheim;  SchoL 
Eurip.  Phoeniss.  150;  SchoL  Thebcr. 
IdylL  iii.  40  ;  also  the  ample  commen- 
tary of  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  sur  les  Ept- 
tres  d'Ovide,  voL  L  p.  366.  Servius  (ad 
Viig.  Edog.  vL  61  ;  iEneid,  iiu  113) 
caDs  Atalanta  a  native  of  Skyros. 

Both  the  ancient  scholiasts  (see  SchoL 
ApolL  Rhod.  L  769)  and  the  modem 
commentators,  Spanheim  and  Heyne, 
seek  to  escape  this  difficulty  b^  suppos- 
ing two  Atalantas, — an  Arcadian  and  a 
Boe6tian :  assuming  the  principle  of 
thdr  conjecture  to  oe  admissible,  they 
ought  to  suppose  at  least  three. 

Certainly,  if  personages  of  the  Grecian 
mythes  are  to  be  treated  as  historically 
real,  and  their  adventures  as  so  many 
exaggerated  or  miscoloured  facts,  it  wiu 
be  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  of 


multiplying  entities  to  an  infinite  _ 
tent  And  this  is  one  among  the  many 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  fundamental 
supposition. 

But  when  we  consider  these  person- 
ages as  purely  legendary,  so  mat  an 
historical  basis  can  neither  be  affirmed 
nor  denied  respecting  them,  we  escape 
the  necessity  of  such  inconvenient  strata- 
gems. The  test  of  identity  is  then  to 
be  sought  in  the  attributes,  not  in  the 
l^al  description, — ^in  the  predicates,  not 
in  the  subject  Atalanta,  whether  bom 
of  one  father  or  another,  whether  be- 
longing to  one  place  or  another,  is 
beautiful,  cold,  repulsive,  daring,  swift 
of  foot,  and  skilful  with  the  bow, — ^diese 
attributes  constitute  her  identity.  The 
Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (iiL  40),  in  vin- 
dicating his  supposition  that  there  were 
two  Atalantas,  draws  a  distinction 
founded  upon  this  very  principle:  he 
says  that  the  Boe6tian  Atalanta  was  ro^O' 
rlt,  and  the  Arcadian  Atalanta  Bpofuia, 
But  this  seems  an  over-refinement :  both 
the  shooting  and  the  running  go  to  con* 
stitute  an  accomplished  huntress. 

In  respect  to  Farthenopaeus,  called  by 
Euripides  and  b^^so  many  others  the 
son  of  Atalanta,  itls  of  some  importance 
to  add,  that  ApoUoddrus,  Aristarchus, 
and  Antimachus,  the  author  of  the  The- 
baid,  assigned  to  him  a  pedigree  entirely 
different, — ^making  him  an  Argeian,  the 
son  of  Talaos  and  Lysimachd,  and 
brother  of  Adrastus.  (Apollod6r.  i.  9, 
13 ;  Aristarch.  ap.  SchoL  Soph.  CEd. 
CoL  1320 ;  Antimachus  ap.  SchoL 
iEschvL  Sep.  Theb.  532;  and  SchoL 
Supplem.  ad  Eurip.  Phoeniss^  t.  viii.  p. 
461,  ed.  Matth.  ApoUoddrus  is  in  fact 
inconsistent  with  himself  in  another 
passage.) 
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the  horn  of  Amaltheia,  endued  with  the  miraculous  property 
of  supplying  the  possessor  with  abundance  of  any  food  and 
drink  which  he  desired.     H^rakl^s  being   rewarded   for  his 
prowess  by  the  possession  of  Deianeira,  made  over  the  horn 
of  Amaltheia  as  his  marriage-present  to  CEneus.^     Compelled 
to  leave  the  residence  of  CEneus,  in  consequence  of  having  in 
a  fit  of  anger  struck  the  youthful  attendant  Eunomus,  and 
involuntarily  killed  him,*  H^rakl^s  retired  to  Trachin,  crossing 
the  river  Eu^nus  at  the  place  where  the  Centaur  Nessus  was 
accustomed  to  carry  over  passengers  for  hire.     Nessus  carried 
over  Deianeira,  but  when  he  had  arrived  on  the  other  side, 
began  to  treat  her  with  rudeness,  upon  which  H^rakl^s  slew 
him  with  an  arrow  tinged  by  the  poison  of  the  Lernaean  hydra. 
The  dying  Centaur  advised  Deianeira  to  preserve  the  poisoned 
blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound,  telling  her  that  it  would 
operate  as  a  philtre  to  regain  for  her  the  affections  of  H^rakl^ 
in  case  she  should  ever  be  threatened  by  a  rival     Some  time 
afterwards  the  hero  saw  and  loved  the  beautiful  lolfi,  daughter 
of  Eurytos,  king  of  CEchalia:  he  stormed  the  town,   killed 
Eurytos,  and  made  lol^  his  captive.    The  misguided  Deianeira 
now  had  recourse  to  her  supposed  philtre:   she  sent  as  a 
present  to  Herakl^s  a  splendid  tunic,  imbued  secretly  with  the 
Death  of       poisoncd  blood  of  the  Centaur.     H^rakl^s  adorned 
Hcrakies.      himsclf  with  thc  tunic  on  the  occasion  of  offering  a 
solemn  sacrifice  to  Zeus  on  the  promontory  of  K^naeon  in 
Eubcea ;  but  the  fatal  garment,  when  once  put  on,  clung  to 
him  indissolubly,  burnt  his  skin  and  flesh,  and  occasioned  an 
agony  of  pain  from  which  he  was  only  relieved  by  death. 
Deianeira  slew  herself  in   despair  at  this  disastrous   cata- 
strophe.^ 


*  Sophokl.  Trachin.  7.  The  horn  of 
Amaltheia  was  described  by  Pherekydes 
(ApoUod.  ii.  7,  5) :  see  also  Strabo,  x. 
p.  458,  and  Diod6r.  iv.  3$,  who  cites  an 
interpretation  of  the  fables  (ol  uicd(ovr€s 
4^  oirAp  rh\rt04s)  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  symbolical  of  an  embankment  of 
the  unruly  river  by  Hcrakies,  and  con- 
seauent  recovery  of  very  fertile  land. 

^  Hellanikus  (ap.  Athen.  ix.  p.  410) 
mentioning  this  incident,  in  two  differ- 
ent works,  called  the  attendant  by  two 
different  names. 

'  The  beautiful  drama  of  the  Tra- 
chiniae  has  rendered  this  story  familiar : 


compare  Apollod.  ii.  7,  7.     Hygin.  L 
36.    Diod8r.  iv.  36-37. 

The  capture  of  (Echalia  (Olx«^^ 
&\oiKns)  was  celebrated  in  a  very  ancient 
epic  poem  by  Kreophylos,  of  the  Ho- 
meric and  not  of  the  Hesiodic  cha- 
racter ;  it  passed  with  many  as  the 
work  of  Homer  himself.  (See  Diintzer, 
Fragm.  Epic  Graecor.  p.  8.  Welcker, 
Der  Epische  Cydus,  p.  229.)  The 
same  subject  was  also  treated  in  the 
Hesiodic  Catalogue,  or  in  the  Eoiai  (see 
Hesiod,  Fragm.  129,  ed.  Marktsch.) : 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Eurytos 
was  there  enumerated.  • 


Chap.  VI.  OLD  AGE  OF  (ENEUS.  HI 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  eventful  career  of  CEneus 
and  his  family— ennobled  among  the  i£tolians  espe-  Tydeus- 
cially,  both  by  religious  worship  and  by  poetical  (Eneus. 
eulogy — and  favourite  themes-  not  merely  in  some  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems,  but  also  in  other  ancient  epic  productions^ 
the  Alkmxdnis  and  the  Cyclic  Th^bais.^  By  another 
marriage,  CEneus  had  for  Jiis  son  Tydeus,  whose  poetical 
celebrity  is  attested  by  the  many  different  accounts  given  both 
of  the  name  and  condition  of  his  mother.  Tydeus,  having 
slain  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Melas.  who  were  conspiring 
against  QBneus,  was  forced  to  become  an  exile,  and  took 
refuge  at  Argos  with  Adrastus,  whose  daughter  Deipylfi  he 
married.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  DiomM^s,  whose 
brilliant  exploits  in  the  siege  of  Troy  were  not  less  celebrated 
than  those  of  his  father  at  the  siege  of  Thfibes.  After  the 
departure  of  Tydeus,  CEneus  was  deposed  by  the  sons  of 
Agrios.  He  fell  into  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness,  from 
which  he  was  only  rescued  by  his  grandson  Diomfid^s,  after 
the  conquest  of  Troy.*  The  sufferings  of  this  ancient  warrior, 
and  the  final  restoration  and  revenge  by  Diomfidfis,  were  the 
subject  of  a  lost  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which  even  the  ridicule 
of  Aristophanfis  demonstrates  to  have  been  eminently  pa- 
thetic* 

Though  the  genealogy  just  given  of  CEneus  is  in   part 


This  exploit  seems  constantly  men- 
tioned as  the  last  performed  by  H^ra- 
Ides,  and  as  immediately  preceding  his 
death  or  apotheosis  on  Mount  &ta : 
but  whether  the  legend  of  Deianeira 
and  the  poisoned  tumc  be  very  old,  we 


Didot. 

Hyginus  (f.  33)  differs  altogether  in 
the  parentage  of  Deianeira :  he  calls 
her  daughter  of  Dexamenos :  his  ac- 
count of  her  marriage  with  H6rakl6s  is 
in  every  respect  at  variance  with  ApoU 


cannot  telL  '  lodorus.    In  the  latter,  Mn6simach6  is 

The  tale  of  the  death  of  Iphitos,  son  the  daughter  of  Dexamenos  ;  H^rakUs 
of  Eurytos,  by  H^rakl6s,  is  as  ancient  rescues  her  from  the  importunities  of 
as  the  Odyssey  (xxi.  19-40) :  but  it  is  the  Centaur  Euryti6n  (ii.  5,  5). 
there  stated,  that  Eurytos  dying  left  his  ;  *  See  the  references  in  Apollod.  i.  8, 
memorable  bow  to  his  son  Iphitos  (the  ,  4-5.  Pindar,  Isthm.  iv.  32.  McX^tok 
bow  is  given  afterwards  by  Iphitos  to    8i  ffo^nrrcus  Aihs  tKan  irp6fffia\ov  ff9fii(6' 


Odysseus,  and  is  the  weapon  so  fatal  to 
the  suitors), — a  statement  not  ver^  con- 
sistent with  the  story  that  CEchalia  was 


fitvoi  'Ev  fi^y  AlTo>\&y  0wrlatfn  <pa§yyeus 
*  Hekat  Fragm.  341,  Didot    In  this 


taken  and  Eurytos  slain  by  H^rakl^s.  ;  story  (Eneus  is  connected  with  the  first 
It  is  plain  that  these  were  distinct  and  I  discoverv  of  the  vine  and  the  making  of 
contradictory  legends.  Compare  Soph,  wine  {ofyoi) :  compare  Hy^n.  f.  129^ 
Trachin.  260-285   (where  Iphitos  dies    and  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  1^9. 


before  Eurytos),  not  only  with  the  pas- 
sage just  cited  from  the  Odyssey,  but 
al^   with    Pherekydds,     Fragm.    34, 


*  See  Welcker  (Griechisch.  Traced, 
ii.  p.  583)  on  the  lost  tragedy  cfuled 
CEneus. 
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Homeric,  and  seems  to  have  been  followed  generally  by  the 
Discrepant  mythog^phefs,  yet  we  find  another  totally  at  variance 
ogi€$.  with  it  in  Hekataeus,  which  he  doubtless  borrowed 
from  some  of  the  old  poets :  the  simplicity  of  the  story 
annexed  to  it  seems  to  attest  its  antiquity.  Orestheus,  son  of 
Deukalidn,  first  passed  into  JEtdlisL,  and  acquired  the  kingdom  : 
he  was  father  of  Phytios,  who  was  father  of  (Eneus.  iEtdlus 
was  son  of  CEneus.^ 

The  original  migration  of  iEtdlus  from  Elis  to  iEtdlia — 
and  the  subsequent  establishment  in  Elis  of  Oxylus,  his 
descendant  in  the  tenth  generation,  along  with  the  D6rian 
invaders  of  Peloponnesus — were  commemorated  by  two  in- 
scriptions, one  in  the  agora  of  Elis,  the  other  in  that  of  the 
iEt61ian  chief  town,  Thermum,  engraved  upon  the  statues  of 
iEtdlus  and  Oxylus  *  respectively. 


'  Timokl^s,  Comic,  ap.  Athenae.  viL 
p.  223.— 

Ovid.  Heroid.  ix.  1 53. — 


"  Heu !    derota  domtis  I     Solio  ledet  Agrios 
alto : 
(£nea  desertum  nuda  senecta  premit.'* 

'  Ephor.   Fiagm.    29,    Didot,    ap. 
Strab.  X. 


Chap.  VII. 


THE  PELOPIDS. 
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Among  the  ancient  legendary  genealogies  there  was  none 
which  figured  with  greater  splendour,  or  which  MWortuncs 
attracted  to  itself  a  higher  degree  of  poetical  interest  JfiJ^pSJ? 
and  pathos,  than  that  of  the  Pelopids — Tantalus,  >***• 
Pelops,  Atreus  and  Thyestfis,  Agamemn6n  and  Menelaus 
and  iEgisthus,  Helen  and  Klytaemn^stra,  Orestfis  and  Elektra 
and  Hermion&  Each  of  these  characters  is  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  Grecian  hemisphere:  each  name  suggests 
the  idea  of  some  interesting  romance  or  some  harrowinjg 
tragedy  :  the  curse,  which  taints  the  family  from  the  b^inning, 
inflicts  multiplied  wounds  at  every  successive  generation.  So, 
at  least,  the  story  of  the  Pelopids  presents  itself,  after  it  had 
been  successively  expanded  and  decorated  by  epic,  lyric,  and 
tragic  poets.  It  will  be  suflicient  to  touch  briefly  upon  events 
wiUi  which  every  reader  of  Grecian  poetry  is  more  or  less 
familiar,  and  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  way  in  which 
they  were  coloured  and  modified  by  different  Grecian  authors. 
Pelops  is  the  eponym  or  name-giver  of  the  Peloponnesus : 
to  find  an  eponym  for  every  conspicuous  lo^al  name  Peiop«— 
was  the  invariable  turn  of  Grecian  retrospective  fSSpS-**^ 
fancy.  The  name  Peloponnfisus  is  not  to  be  found  °***^ 
either  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  nor  any  other  denomination 
which  can  be  attached  distinctly  and  specially  to  the  entire 
peninsula.  But  we  meet  with  the  name  in  one  of  the  most 
ancient  post-Homeric  poems  of  which  any  fragments  have 
been  preserved — ^the  Cyprian  Verses — a  poem  which  many 
(seemingly  most  persons)  even  of  the  contemporaries  of  Hero- 
dotus ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  though  Herodotus 
contradicts  the  opinion.^    The  attributes  by  which  the  Pelopid 


^  Hesiod.  ii  117.    Fragment  Epioc. 
Gnec  Diintzer,  ix.  K^pta,  8. — 


'Axp&rmirw  S*  i»9fi^  itMpiuro  in|«ior  hrmnuf 
T«rniA£SM*  nAoiroc. 

Also  the  Homeric  Hymn.  ApolL  419, 
430,  and  Tyrtseus,  Fragm.  i. — 
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Agamemn6n  and  his  house  are  marked  out  and  distinguished 
from  the  other  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  are  precisely  those  which 
Grecian  imagination  would  naturally  seek  in  an  eponymus — 
superior  wealth,  power,  splendour,  and  regality.  Not  only 
Agamemn6n  himself,  but  his  brother  Menelaus,  is  "  more  of  a 
king  "  even  than  Nest6r  or  Diom6d6s.  The  gods  have  not 
given  to  the  king  of  the  "  much-golden "  Mykfinae  greater 
courage^  or  strength,  or  ability,  than  to  various  other  chiefs ; 
but  they  have  conferred  upon  him  a  marked  superiority  in 
riches,  power,  and  dignity,  and  have  thus  singled  him  out  as 
the  appropriate  leader  of  the  forces.^  He  enjoys  this  pre- 
eminence as  belonging  to  a  privileged  family  and  as  inheriting 
the  heaven-descended  sceptre  of  Pelops,  the  transmission  of 
which  is  described  by  Homer  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The 
sceptre  was  made  "  by  Hephaestos,  who  presented  it  to  Zeus ; 
Deduction  Zcus  gavc  it  to  Herm^s,  Hermes  to  the  charioteer 
^c^ttc  of  Pelops  ;  Pelops  gave  it  to  Atreus,  the  ruler  of  men  ; 
Pelops.  Atreus  at  his  death  left  it  to  Thyest^s,  the  rich 
cattle-owner ;  Thyest^  in  his  turn  left  it  to  his  nephew 
Agamemn6n  to  carry,  that  he  might  hold  dominion  over  many 
islands  and  over  all  Argos."  * 

We  have  here  the  unrivalled  wealth  and  power  of  the  "  king 
of  men,  Agamemn6n,"  traced  up  to  his  descent  from  Pelops, 
and  accounted  for,  in  harmony  with  the  recognised  epical 
agencies,  by  the  present  of  the  special  sceptre  of  Zeus  through 
the  hands  of  Hermes  ;  the  latter  being  the  wealth-giving  god, 
whose  blessing  is  most  efficacious  in  furthering  the  process  of 
acquisition,  whether  by  theft  or  by  accelerated  multiplication 
of  flocks  and  herds.^    The  wealth  and  princely  character  of 


The  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  ix.  246,  intimates 
that  the  name  U^KorSyyria'os  occurred  in 
one  or  more  of  the  Hesiodic  epics. 

*    Iliad,   ix.   37.     Compare  ii.   580. 
Diom6d6s  addresses  Agamemndn — 

Sol  ik  iiaviixa  S«MC«  Kp^i'ov  waif  i.yKvkofv^f7ttf 
2infvrpM  ii4¥  rot  Kntt  'rmfl^o9€u  mpH  iraKrwr* 
'AAjt^r  o  ov  roi  6mtu¥t  o,  ti  icparoc  wrX  fiiyurror. 

A  similar  contrast  is  drawn  by  Nestdr 
(II.  L  280)  between  Agamemndn  and 
Achilles.  Nestdr  says  to  Agamemndn 
<IL  ix.  69)— 

wnrtf 

And  this  attribute  attaches  to  Menelaus 


as  well  as  to  his  brother.  For  when 
Diomedes  is  about  to  choose  his  com- 
panion for  the  night  expedition  into  the 
Trojan  camp,  Agamemndn  thus  ad* 
dresses  him  (x.  232) — 

T^  fUy  Sii  erap^r  y*  aipi(9«at,  or  K*  c9^\if0#c 
^cuKo^Mvoy  rhv  Splmv,  hrti  pMiAAaax  y  voAJUi^* 

KcAAttVctr,  <rv  li  X«(poi^  &irdUr<rcat  «t&H  cubmt. 

'Skha?,»i€unZiwtpi^m»9iU€imkA^ 

«  Iliad,  il  101. 

•  Iliad,  xiv.  491.  Hesiod.  Theog.414. 
Homer,  Hymn.  Mercur.  526-568,  "OX- 
$ov  ical  irXolrov  9^»  irepuciXXca  f^d$ior» 
Compare  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  xvl  182. 
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the  Atreids  were  proverbial  among  the  ancient  epic  poets. 
Paris  not  only  carries  away  Helen,  but  much  property  Kingiy  attn. 
along  with  her  :  *    the   house  of  Menelaus,  when  fiSniiy^ 
T^lemachus  visits  it  in  the  Odyssey,  is  so  resplendent  with 
gold  and  silver  and  rare  ornament,*  as  to  strike  the  beholder 
with  astonishment  and  admiration.     The  attributes  assigned 
to  Tantalus,  the  father  of  Pelops,  are  in   conformity  with 
the  general  idea  of  the  family — superhuman  abundance  and 
enjoyments,  and  intimate  converse  with  the  gods,  to  such  a 
degree  that  his  head  is  turned,  and  he  commits  inexpiable 
sin.    But  though  Tantalus  himself  is  mentioned,  in  one  of  the 
most  suspicious  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (as  suffering  punish- 
ment in  the  under-world),  he  is  not  announced,  nor  is  any  one 
else  announced,  as  father  of  Pelops,  unless  we  are  to  construe 
the  lines  in  the  Iliad  as  implying  that  the  latter  was  son  of 
Herm^.     In  the  conception  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  the 
Pelopids  are,  if  not  of  divine  origin,  at  least  a  mortal  breed 
specially  favoured  and  ennobled  by  the  gods — beginning  with 
Pelops,  and  localised  at  Myk^nae.     No  allusion  is  made  to  any 
connexion  of  Pelops  either  with  Pisa  or  with  Lydia. 

The  l^end  which  connected   Tantalus  and   Pelops  with 
Mount  Sipylus  may  probably  have  grown  out  of  the  iEolic 
settlements  at  Magnesia  and  Kym^.     Both  the  Lydian  origin 
and  the  Pisatic  sovereignty  of  Pelops  are  adapted  to  Homeric 
times  later  than  the  Iliad,  when  the  Olympic  games  ^**°^* 
had  acquired  to  themselves  the  general  reverence  of  Greece, 
and  had  come  to  serve  as  the  religious  and  recreative  centre 
of  the  Peloponnesus — and  when  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian 
heroic  names,  Midas  and  Gyg^s,  were  the  types  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  as  well  as  of  chariot-driving,  in  the  imagination  of  a 
Greek.      The  inconsiderable  villages  of  the  Pisatid  derived 
their  whole  importance  from  the  vicinity  of  Olympia :  they 
are  not  deemed  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Catalogue  of  Homer. 
Nor  could  the  genealogy  which  connected  the  eponym  of  the 
entire  peninsula  with  Pisa  have  obtained  currency  in  Greece 
unless  it  had  been  sustained  by  pre-established  veneration  for 


Again,  Tyrtseus,  Fragm.  9,  4. — 


'  Iliadf  iiL  72  ;  vii.  363.  In  the 
Hesiodic  Eoiai  was  the  following  couplet 
(Fiagm.  55,  p.  43,  Duntzer)  :— 

*AXgip>  iUp  ydp  cSkHCcy  *Ok6iiwf9  Auuri3gaty,         I       «  OdySS.  iv.  45-7 1. 
V«wS  'A|tv0aoM8a4fi  nKovrw  ^  <fa'0f»"Arp«i9g<n. ) 
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the  locality  of  Olympia.  But  if  the  sovereign  of  the  humble 
Pisa  was  to  be  recognised  as  forerunner  of  the  thrice- wealthy 
princes  of  Myk^nae,  it  became  necessary  to  assign  some 
Lydia,Pisa,  explanatory  cause  of  his  riches.  Hence  the  sup- 
HomSTc  ad-  positiou  of  his  being  an  immigrant,  son  of  a  wealthy 
ditions.  Lydian  named  Tantalus,  who  was  the  offspring  of 
Zeus  and  Plout6.  Lydian  wealth  and  Lydian  chariot-driving 
rendered  Pelops  a  fit  person  to  occupy  his  place  in  the  legend, 
both  as  ruler  of  Pisa  and  progenitor  of  the  Mykfinaean  Atreids. 
Even  with  the  admission  of  these  two  circumstances  there  is 
considerable  difficulty,  for  those  who  wish  to  read  the  legends 
as  consecutive  history,  in  making  the  Pelopids  pass  smoothly 
and  plausibly  from  Pisa  to  Myk^nae. 

I  shall  briefly  recount  the  legends  of  this  great  heroic  family 
as  they  came  to  stand  in  their  full  and  ultimate  growth,  after 
the  localisation  of  Pelops  at  Pisa  had  been  tacked  on  as  a 
preface  to  Homer's  version  of  the  Pelopid  genealogy. 

Tantalus,  residing  near  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  had  two 
children,  Pelops  and  Niob^.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  pos- 
sessions and  pre-eminent  happiness,  above  the  lot  of  humanity  : 
the  gods  communicated  with  him  freely,  received  him  at  their 
banquets,  and  accepted  of  his  hospitality  in  return.  Intoxi- 
cated with  such  prosperity,  Tantalus  became  guilty  of  gross 
wickedness.  He  stole  nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  table  of 
the  gods,  and  revealed  their  secrets  to  mankind  :  he 
killed  and  served  up  to  them  at  a  feast  his  own  son 
Pelops.  The  gods  were  horror-struck  when  they  discovered 
the  meal  prepared  for  them  :  Zeus  restored  the  mangled  youth 
to  life,  and  as  Dem^t^r,  then  absorbed  in  grief  for  the  loss  of 
her  daughter  Persephone,  had  eaten  a  portion  of  the  shoulder, 
he  supplied  an  ivory  shoulder  in  place  of  it.  Tantalus  ex- 
piated his  guilt  by  exemplary  punishment  He  was  placed  in 
the  under-world,  with  fruit  and  water  seemingly  close  to  him, 
yet  eluding  his  touch  as  often  as  he  tried  to  grasp  them,  and 
leaving  his  hunger  and  thirst  incessant  and  unappeased.^ 
Pindar,  in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  finds  this  old  l^end 
revolting  to  his  feelings :  he  rejects  the  tale  of  the  flesh  of 


Tantalus. 


*  Dioddr.  iv.  77.  Horn.  Odyss.  xi. 
582.  Pindar  gives  a  diflferent  version  of 
Uie  punishment  inflicted  on  Tantalus  :  a 


vast  stone  was  perpetuaUy  impendii^ 
over  his  head,  and  threatening  to  iafi 
(Olymp.  i.  56  ;  Isth.  vii.  20). 
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Pclops  having  been  served  up  and  eaten,  as  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  gods.^ 

Niobfi,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  was  married  to  Amphi6n, 
and  had  a  numerous  and  flourishing:  offspring:  of 
seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Though  accepted 
as  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Let6,  the  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis,*  she  was  presumptuous  enough  to  triumph 
over  that  goddess,  and  to  place'  herself  on  a  footing  of  higher 
dignity,  on  account  of  the  superior  number  of  her  children. 
Apollo  and  Artemis  avenged  this  insult  by  killing  all  the  sons 
and  all  the  daughters  :  Niobd,  thus  left  a  childless  and  discon- 
solate mother,  wept  herself  to  death,  and  was  turned  into  a 
rock,  which  the  later  Greeks  continued  always  to  identify  on 
Mount  Sipylus.^ 

Some  authors  represented  Pelops  as  not  being  a  Lydian, 
but  a  king  of  Paphlagdnia ;  by  others  it  was  said  that  Tan- 
talus, having  become  detested  from  his  impieties,  had  been 
expelled  from  Asia  by  Ilus  the  king  of  Troy, — an  incident 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  explaining  the  transit  of 
Pclops  to  Greece,  and  of  imparting  to  the  siege  of  Troy  by 
Agamenin6n  the  character  of  retribution  for  wrongs  done  to 
his  ancestor.*  When  Pelops  came  over  to  Greece,  he  found 
(Enomaus,  son  of  the  god  Ar6s  and  Harpinna,  in  possession 
of  the  principality  of  Pisa,  immediately  bordering  on  the 
district  of  Olympia.  (Enomaus,  having  been  apprised  p^^^  ^^ 
by  an  oracle  that  death  would  overtake  him  if  he  Sig**3^"*' 
permitted  his  daughter  Hippodameia  to  marry,  re-^^- 
(used  to  give  her  in  marriage  except  to  some  suitor  who  should 
beat  him  in  a  chariot-race  from  Olympia  to  the  isthmus  of 
G)rinth :  •  the  ground  here  selected  for  the  legendary  victory 
of  Pelops  deserves  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  line  drawn 
from  the  assumed  centre  of  Peloponnesus  to  its  extremity, 
and  thus  comprises  the  whole  territory  with  which  Pelops  is 


'  Pindar,  Olymp.  L  45.  Compare  the 
sentiment  of  Iphigeneia  in  Euripides, 
Iph.  Taur.  387. 

*  Sappho  (Fragm.  82,  Schneidewin), 

frwjpcu.      Sapphd    assigned   to   Niob6 
eighteen  children  (Aul.  GelL  N.  A.  iv. 
A.  XX.  7) ;  Hesiod  g^ave  twenty ;  Homer 
twelve  (ApoUod.  iii.  5). 
The  Lydian  historian  Xanthus  gave 


a  totally  different  version  both  of  the 

fenealo^  and  of  the  misfortunes    of 
rioba  (Farthen.  Narr.  33). 

*  Ovid,  Metam.  vi.  164-311.   Paosan. 

1   21     s  *  Villi  2    ^ 

*  ApoIIdn.  Rhod.  ii.  358,  and  Schol. ; 
Ister,  Fragment  59,  Dindorf ;  Dioddr. 
iv.  74. 

*  Dioddr.  iv.  74. 

L  2 
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connected  as  eponym.  Any  suitor  overmatched  in  the  race  was 
doomed  to  forfeit  his  life ;  and  the  fleetness  of  the  Pisan  horses, 
combined  with  the  skill  of  the  charioteer  Myrtilus,  had  already 
caused  thirteen  unsuccessful  competitors  to  perish  by  the 
lance  of  CEnomaus,^  Pelops  entered  the  lists  as  a  suitor :  his 
prayers  moved  the  god  Poseiddn  to  supply  him  with  a  golden 
chariot  and  winged  horses ;  or  according  to  another  story,  he 
captivated  the  affections  of  Hippodameia  herself,  who  per- 
suaded the  charioteer  Myrtilus  to  loosen  the  wheels  of 
CEnomaus  before  he  started,  so  that  the  latter  was  overturned 
and  perished  in  the  race.  Having  thus  won  the  hand  of 
Hippodameia,  Pelops  became  prince  of  Pisa.*  He  put  to 
death  the  charioteer  Myrtilus,  either  from  indignation  at  his 
treachery  to  CEnomaus,^  or  from  jealousy  on  the  score  of 
Hippodameia ;  but  Myrtilus  was  the  son  of  Hermes,  and 
though  Pelops  erected  a  temple  in  the  vain  attempt  to  pro- 
pitiate that  god,  he  left  a  curse  upon  his  race  which  future 
calamities  were  destined  painfully  to  work  out* 

Pelops  had  a  numerous  issue  by  Hippodameia :   Pittheus, 

Troezen   and   Epidaurus,  the  eponyms  of  the  two 

victory  of     Arc^oHc  citics  so  called,  are  said  to  have  been  amongr 

Pelops— his        ,  A  t   rr^i  A  11. 

principality  them  I  Atrcus  and  Thyestes  were  also  his  sons,  and 
his  daughter  Nikippd  married  Sthenelus  of  Myk^nae 
and  became  the  mother  of  Eurystheus.*  We  hear  nothing  of 
the  principality  of  Pisa  afterwards  :  the  Pisatid  villages  become 
absorbed  into  the  larger  aggregate  of  Elis,  after  a  vain 
struggle  to  maintain  their  separate  right  of  presidency  over 
the  Olympic  festival.  But  the  legend  ran  that  Pelops  left  his 
name  to  the  whole  peninsula:  according  to  Thucydid^s,  he 
was  enabled  to  do  this  because  of  the  great  wealth  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Lydia  into  a  poor  territory. 


*  Pausanias  (vi.  21,  7)  had  read  their 
names  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai. 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  i.  140.  The  chariot 
race  of  Pelops  and  CEnomaus  was  repre- 
sented on  the  chest  of  Kypselus  at 
Olympia:  the  horses  of  the  former 
were  given  as  having  wings  (Pausan.  v. 
17,  4).  Pherekydes  Kive  the  same  story 
(ap.  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Elect.  504). 

*  It  is  noticed  by  Herodotus  and 
others  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no 
mules  were  ever  bred  in  the  Eleian  ter- 
ritory ;  an  Eleian  who  wished  to  breed  a 


mule  sent  his  mare  for  the  time  out  of  the 
region.  The  Eleians  themselves  ascribed 
this  phaenomenon  to  a  disability  brought 
on  the  land  by  a  curse  from  the  lips  of 
CEnomaus  (Herod,  iv.  30 ;  Plutarch, 
Qusest.  Graec  p.  303). 

*  Pans.  V.  1,1  :  Sophok.  Elektr.  508 ; 
Eurip.  Orest  985,  with  SchoL  ;  Plato, 
Kratyl.  p.  395. 

*  Apollod.  ii.  4,  5.  Pausan.  ii.  30,  8 ; 
26,  3 ;  V.  8,  I.  Hesiod.  ap.  Schol.  ad 
Iliad.  XX.  116. 
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The  historian  leaves  out  all  the  romantic  interest  of  the 
genuine  l^ends — preserving  only  this  one  circumstance,  which, 
without  being  better  attested  than  the  rest,  carries  with  it, 
from  its  common-place  and  prosaic  character,  a  pretended 
historical  plausibility.^ 

Besides  his  numerous  issue  by  Hippodameia,  Pelops  had  an 
ill^timate  son  named  Chrysippus,  of  singular  grace  Atmu, 
and  beauty,  towards  whom  he  displayed  so  much  Ouysippus. 
affection  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Hippodameia  and  her 
sons.  Atreus  and  Thyestfis  conspired  together  to  put  Chry- 
sippus to  death,  for  which  they  were  banished  by  Pelops  and 
retired  to  Mykfinae,' — an  event  which  brings  us  into  the  track 
of  the  Homeric  l^end.  For  Thucydidfis,  having  found  in  the" 
death  of  Chrysippus  a  suitable  ground  for  the  secession  of 
Atreus  from  Pelops,  conducts  him  at  once  to  Myk^nae,  and 
shows  a  train  of  plausible  circumstances  to  account  for  his 
having  mounted  the  throne.  Eurystheus,  king  of  Mykfinae, 
was  the  maternal  nephew  of  Atreus :  when  he  engaged  in  any 
foreign  expedition,  he  naturally  entrusted  the  regency  to  his 
ancle  ;  the  people  of  Mykdnae  thus  became  accustomed  to  be 
governed  by  him,  and  he  on  his  part  made  efforts  to  conciliate 
them,  so  that  when  Eurystheus  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
Attica,  the  Myk^naean  people,  apprehensive  of  an  invasion 
from  the  HSrakleids,  chose  Atreus  as  at  once  the  most 
powerful  and  most  acceptable  person  for  his  successor.^  Such 
was  the  tale  which  Thucydidfis  derived  "from  those  who 
had  learnt  ancient  PeloponnSsian  matters  most  clearly  from 
their  forefathers."  The  introduction  of  so  much  sober  and 
quasi-political  history,  unfortunately  unauthenticated,  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  highly  poetical  l^ends  of  Pelops 
and  Atreus,  which  precede  and  follow  it 


'  ThucycL  i.  5. 

*  We  find  two  distinct  legends  re- 
specting Chiysippus:  his  abduction  by 
Laius,  icing  of  Thebes,  on  which  the 
lost  dnuna  of  Euripid^  called  Chrysip- 
pus turned  (see  Welcker,  Griech.  Tra- 
godien,  ii.  p.  536),  and  his  death  by  the 


Pisa  after  the  death  of  Pelops  with  a 
great  army,  and  makes  himself  master 
of  his  father's  principality  (Hellanik.  ap. 
Schol.  ad  Iliad.  iL  105).  Hellanikus 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  solicitous 
as  Thucydid^  to  bring  the  story  into 
conformity  with  Homer.    The  circum- 


hands  of  his   half-brothers.      Ilyginus    stantial  genealogy  given  in  Schol.  ad 


{L  SO  blends  the  two  together. 
'  Thu<^.  L  9.    \4yovo'i  91  ol  r^  nc- 

wpSrtpop  l^^iUvot,    According  to  Hel 


Eurip.  Orest  5,  makes  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes  reside  during  their  banishment 
at  Makestus  in  Tnphylia:  it  is  given 
without  any  special  authority,  but  may 


lanikus,  Atreus  the  elder  son  returns  to    perluqps  come  from  Hellanikus. 
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r  Atreus  and  Thyest^s  are  known  in  the  Iliad  only  as 
Family  successive  possessofs  of  the  sceptre  of  Zeus,  which 
am^^the     Thyest^s  at  his  death  bequeathes  to  Agamemn6n. 

^  Pciopids.  -Yhe  family  dissensions  among  this  fated  race  com- 
mence, in  the  Odyssey,  with  Agamemn6n  the  son  of  Atreus, 
and  iEgisthus  the  son  of  Thyest^s.  But  subsequent  poets 
dwelt  upon  an  implacable  quarrel  between  the  two  fathers. 
The  cause  of  the  bitterness  was  differently  represented :  some 
alleged  that  Thyestes  had  intrigued  with  the  Kretan  Aerop^, 
the  wife  of  his  brother ;  other  narratives  mentioned  that 
Thyestes  procured  for  himself  surreptitiously  the  possession 
of  a  lamb  with  a  golden  fleece,  which  had  been  designedly 
introduced  among  the  flocks  of  Atreus  by  the  anger  of 
Hermes,  as  a  cause  of  enmity  and  ruin  to  the  whole  family.* 
Atreus,  after  a  violent  burst  of  indignation,  pretended  to  be 
reconciled,  and  invited  Thyestes  to  a  banquet,  in  which  he 
served  up  to  him  the  limbs  of  his  own  son.  The  father 
ignorantly  partook  of  the  fatal  meal.  Even  the  all-seeing 
Helios  is  said  to  have  turned  back  his  chariot  to  the  east  in 
order  that  he  might  escape  the  shocking  spectacle  of  this 
Thyest^an  banquet?  yet  the  tale  of  Thyest^an  revenge — the 
murder  of  Atreus  perpetrated  by  iEgisthus,  the  incestuous 
offspring  of  Thyestes  by  his  daughter  Pelopia — is  no  less 
replete  with  horrors.^ 

Homeric  legend  is  never  thus  revolting.  Agamemndn  and 
Agamcm-  Mcuelaus  are  known  to  us  chiefly  with  their  Homeric 
Menciaus.  attributes,  which  have  not  been  so  darkly  overlaid  by 
subsequent  poets  as  those  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes.  Agamem- 
n6n  and  Menelaus  are  affectionate  brothers  ;  they  marry  two 
sisters,  the  daughters  of  Tyndareus  king  of  Sparta,  Klytaem- 
n^stra  and  Helen  ;  for  Helen,  the  real  offspring  of  Zeus,  passes 
as  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus.^  The  "  king  of  men  "  reig^ 
at  Myk^nae.  Menelaus  succeeds  Tyndareus  at  Sparta.  Of  the 
rape  of  Helen,  and  the  siege  of  Troy  consequent  upon  it,  I  shall 
speak  elsewhere ;  I  now  touch  only  upon  the  family  legends 
of  the  Atreids.  Menelaus,  on  his  return  from  Troy  with  the 
recovered  Helen,  is  driven  by  storms  far  away  to  the  distant 


*  iCschyL  Agamem.  1204,  1253, 1608; 
Hygin.  86  ;  Attii  Fragm.  19. 
»  Hygin.  fab.  87-88. 


*  So  we  must  say  in  confonnity  to 
the  ideas  of  antiquity:  compare  Homer, 
niad,  xvi.  176;  and  Herodot  vi.  53. 
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r^ons  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  and  is  exposed  to  a  thousand 
dangers  and  hardships  before  he  again  sets  foot  in  Pelopon- 
n^us.  But  at  length  he  reaches  Sparta,  resumes  his 
kingdom,  and  passes  the  rest  of  his  days  in  uninterrupted 
happiness  and  splendour:  being  moreover  husband  of  the 
godlike  Helen  and  son-in-law  of  Zeus,  he  is  even  spared  the 
pangs  of  death.  When  the  fulness  of  his  days  is  past,  he  is 
transported  to  the  Elysian  fields,  there  to  dwell  along  with 
^the  golden-haired  Rhadamanthus "  in  a  delicious  climate 
and  in  undisturbed  repose.^ 

Far  different  is  the  fate  of  the  king  of  men,  Agamemndn. 
During  his  absence,  the  unwarlike  iEgisthus,  son  of  Thyestfis, 
had  seduced  his  wife  Klytaemn^stra,  in  spite  of  the  special 
warning  of  the  gods,  who,  watchful  over  this  privileged 
family,  had  sent  tlieir  messenger  Hermes  expressly  to  deter 
him  from  the  attempt*  A  venerable  bard  had  been  left  by 
Agamemn6n  as  the  companion  and  monitor  of  his  wife,  and 
so  long  as  that  guardian  was  at  hand,  iEgisthus  pressed  his 
suit  in  vain.  But  he  got  rid  of  the  bard  by  sending  him  to 
perish  in  a  desert  island,  and  then  won  without  difficulty  the 
undefended  Klytsemn^tra.  Ignorant  of  what  had  passed, 
Agamemndn  returned  from  Troy  victorious  and  full  of  hope 
to  his  native  country ;  but  he  had  scarcely  landed  when 
iEgisthus  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  there,  with  the  aid 
of  the  treacherous  Klytaemn^stra,  in  the  very  hall  of  festivity 
and  congratulatton,  slaughtered  him  and  his  companions  "like* 
oxen  tied  to  the  manger."  His  concubine  Kassandra,  the 
prophetic  daughter  of  Priam,  perished  along  with  him  by 
the  hand  of  Klytaemn^stra  herself^  The  boy  Orestes,  the  only 
male  offspring  of  Agamemn6n,  was  stolen  away  by  his  nurse, 
and  placed  in  safety  at  the  residence  of  the  Ph6kian  Strophius. 

For  seven  years  iEgisthus  and  Klytaemn^stra  reigned  in 
tranquillity  at  Myk^nae  on  the  throne  of  the  murdered 
Agamemn6n.     But  in  the  eighth  year  the  retribution 
announced  by  the  gods  overtook  them :   Orestes,  grown  to 
manhood,  returned  and  avenged  his  father,  by  killing  iEgis- 


( 


»  Horn.  Odyss.  280-300;  iv.  83-560. 

'  Odyss.  i.  38;  iii.  310. — ipdiXKiZos 
AhyiffBoto, 

*  Odyss.  iii.  260-275;  iv.  512-537; 
xi.  408.     Deinias,  in  ms  ArgoTica,  and 


other  historians  of  that  territory,  fixed 
the  precise  day  of  the  murder  of  Aga- 
memndn,— the  thirteenth  of  the  month 
Gam^lidn  (Schol  ad  Sophocl.  Elektr. 

275)- 
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thus,  according  to  Homer ;  subsequent  poets  add,  his  mother 
also.  He  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Mykdnae,  and  succeeded 
Menelaus  in  that  of  Sparta.  Hermiond,  the  only  daughter  of 
Menelaus  and  Helen,  was  sent  into  the  realm  of  the 
Myrmidons  in  Thessaly,  as  the  bride  of  Neoptolemus,  son 
of  Achilles,  according  to  the  promise  made  by  her  father 
during  the  siege  of  Troy.* 

Here  ends  the  Homeric  legend  of  the  Pelopids,  the  final 
act  of  Orestes  being  cited  as  one  of  unexampled  glory.' 
Later  poets  made  many  additions :  they  dwelt  upon  his 
remorse  and  hardly-earned  pardon  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  and  upon  his  devoted  friendship  for  Pylades;  they 
wove  many  interesting  tales,  too,  respecting  his  sisters 
Iphigcneia  and  Elektra  and  his  cousin  Hermion^, — names 
which  have  become  naturalised  in  every  climate  and  in- 
corporated with  every  form  of  poetry. 

These  poets  did  not  at  all  scruple  to  depart  from  Homer, 
and  to  give  other  genealogies  of  their  own,  with  respect  to 
the  chief  persons  of  the  Pelopid  family.  In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  Agamemn6n  is  son  of  Atreus :  in  the  Hesiodic 
Eoiai  and  in  Stesichorus,  he  is  son  of  Pleisthen^s  the  son  of 
Atreus.^  In  Homer  he  is  especially  marked  as  reigning  at 
Myk^nae ;  but  Stesichorus,  Simonid^s  and  Pindar*  repre- 
sented him  as  having  both  resided  and  perished  at  Sparta  or 
at  Amyklae.  According  to  the  ancient  Cyprian  Verses, 
Helen  was  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Nemesis  : 
in  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  she  was  introduced  as  an 
Oceanic  nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  T^thys.*  The 
genealogical   discrepancies,  even  as  to  the  persons  of  the 


*  Odyss.  iii.  306  ;  iv.  9. 

*  Odyss.  i.  299. 

'  Hesiod.  Fragm.  60,  p.  44,  ed.  Dun« 
tier;  Stesichor.  Fragm.  44,  Kleine.  The 
Scholiast  ad  Soph.  Elektr.  539,  in  refer- 
ence to  another  discrepancy  between 
Homer  and  the  Hesiodic  poems  about 
the  children  of  Helen,  remarks  that  we 
ought  not  to  divert  our  attention  from 
that  which  is  moral  and  salutary  to  our- 
selves  in  the  poets  (r^  iiBuca  koX  xp^^^I"*' 
flfuv  Tois  irrvyx^owrt),  in  order  to  cavil 
at  their  genealogical  contradictions. 

Welcker  in  vain  endeavours  to  show 


that  Pleisthen^  was  originally  intro- 
duced as  the  father  of  Atreus,  not  as  his 
son  (Griech.  Tragod.  p.  678). 

*  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  OresL  46.  ^Ofoipos 
iv  Mvic^vcuf  ^<rl  rh,  fiaaiKua  tow  'Ato- 
fiffiyovos'  Xrriffixopos  9^  mi  SifU'f^'y 
iv  AoKtZaifwvi^  Pindar,  Pyth.  xL  31; 
Nem.  viii.  21.  Stesichorus  had  com- 
posed an  *Op4^oTcia,  copied  in  many 
points  from  a  still  mors  ancient  Ijrric 
Oresteia  by  Xanthus:  compare  Athen. 
xii.  p.  513,  and  itlian,  V.  H.  iv.  26. 

•  Hesiod.  ap.  SchoL  ad  Pindar.  Nem. 
X.  150. 
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principal  heroes  and  heroines,  are  far  too  numerous  to  be 
cited,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  advert  to  them,  except  as  they 
bear  upon  the  unavailing  attempt  to  convert  such  l^endary 
parentage  into  a  basis  of  historical  record  or  chronological 
calculation. 

The  Homeric  poems  probably  represent  that  form  of  the 
legend,    respecting   Agamemndn    and    Orest^,   which   was 
current  and  popular  among  the  i£olic  colonists.     Orestes 
was  the  great  heroic  chief  of  the  iGolic  emigration ;  he,  or 
his  sons,  or  his  descendants,  are  supposed  to  have  conducted 
the  Achxans  to  seek  a  new  home,  when  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  make  head  against  the  invading  Ddrians  :   the  great 
families  at  Tenedos  and  other  iGolic  cities,  even  during  the 
historical  aera,  gloried  in  tracing  back  their  pedigrees  to  this 
illustrious  source.^    The  legends  connected  with  the  heroic 
worship  of  these  mythical  ancestors  form  the  basis  of  the 
character  and  attributes  of  Agamemndn  and  his  family,  as 
depicted  in  Homer,  in  which  Mykdnae  appears  as  the  first 
place  in  Peloponnesus  and  Sparta  only  as  the  second :  the 
former  the  special  residence  of  "  the  king  of  men ;"  the  latter 
that  of  his  younger  and  inferior  brother,  yet  still  the  seat  of  a 
member  of  the  princely  Pelopids,  and  moreover  the  birth- 
place of  the  divine  Helen.    Sparta,  Argos,  and  Mykdnae  are 
all  three  designated  in  the  Iliad  by  the  goddess  H£r£  as  her 
favourite  cities  ;'  yet  the  connexion  of  Mykfinae  with  Argos, 
though  the  two  towns  were  only  ten  miles  distant,  is  far  less 
intimate  than  the  connexion  of  Myk^nae  with  Sparta.  The  goddess 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  very  peculiar  manner  in  Mykfaue. 
which  Homer  identifies  H^r^  with  the  Grecian  host  and  its 
leader, — for  she  watches  over  the  Greeks  with  the  active 
solicitude  of  a  mother,  and  her  antipathy  against  the  Trojans 
is  implacable  to  a  degree  which  Zeus  cannot  comprehend,^ — 


^  See  the  ode  of  Pindar  addressed  to 
Aristagoias  of  Tenedos  (Nem.  xL  35 ; 
Strabo,  xiiL  p.  582).  There  were  Pen- 
thilids  at  Mityl^n^,  from  Penthilus,  son 
of  Orest^  (Aristot  Polit  v.  8,  13, 
Schneid.). 

'  Iliad,  iv.  52.  Compare  Euripid. 
Herakleid.  35a 

'  niad,  !▼.  31.    2^etis  says  to  Her€, — 


lAtov  ^oAivofo*  iOKrifiMPom  wrokuBpoi' ; 
El  M  9v  y,  wnkMwa  wrikous  «<d  Tt^x**  M«<cp^ 
'Qfihp  fitppiiBotK  TLpLa^LOv  DptdfUMo  -n  vMom^ 
'AAAovff  n  Tpiiat,  r^  kw  x6k»w  ^oKintio, 

Again,  xviiL  358,— 

^  pint  vuo 
'Bf  cvrift  jywoyfo  g«pyrci|i6wyrtt  'Ax<uoa. 
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and  when  we  combine  this  with  the  ancient  and  venerated 
H^raeon,  or  temple  of  H^r6,  near  Mykfinae,  we  may  partly 
explain  to  ourselves  the  pre-eminence  conferred  upon  My- 
k^nae  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  H^raeon  was  situated 
between  Argos  and  Mykfenae  ;  in  later  times  its  priestesses 
were  named  and  its  affairs  administered  by  the  Argeians: 
but  as  it  was  much  nearer  to  Myk^nae  than  to  Argos,  we  may 
with  probability  conclude  that  it  originally  belonged  to  the 
former,  and  that  the  increasing  power  of  the  latter  enabled 
them  to  usurp  to  themselves  a  religious  privilege  which  was 
always  an  object  of  envy  and  contention  among  the  Grecian 
communities.  The  iEolic  colonists  doubtless  took  out  with 
them  in  their  emigration  the  divine  and  heroic  legends,  as 
well  as  the  worship  and  ceremonial  rites,  of  the  H^raeon  ;  and 
in  those  legends  the  most  exalted  rank  would  be  assigned  to 
the  close-adjoining  and  administering  city. 

Mykfinae  maintained  its  independence  even  down  to  the 
Legendary  Persiau  invasion.  Eighty  of  its  heavy-armed  citizens, 
SfSykSiS.  in  the  ranks  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  a 
number  not  inferior  at  Plataea,  upheld  the  splendid  heroic 
celebrity  of  their  city  during  a  season  of  peril,  when  the  more 
powerful  Argos  disgraced  itself  by  a  treacherous  neutrality. 
Very  shortly  afterwards  Myk^nae  was  enslaved  and  its  in- 
habitants expelled  by  the  Argeians.  Though  this  city  so 
long  maintained  a  separate  existence,  its  importance  had 
latterly  sunk  to  nothing,  while  that  of  the  D6rian  Argos 
was  augmented  very  much,  and  that  of  the  D6rian  Sparta 
still  more. 

The  name  of  Mykenae  is  imperishably  enthroned  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  but  all  the  subsequent  fluctuations  of  the 
legend  tend  to  exalt  the  glory  of  other  cities  at  its  expense. 
The  recognition  of  the  Olympic  games  as  the  grand  religious 
festival  of  Peloponnesus  gave  vogue  to  that  genealogy  which 
connected  Pelops  with  Pisa  or  Elis  and  withdrew  him  from 
Myk6nae.  Moreover,  in  the  poems  of  the  great  Athenian 
tragedians,  Mykenae  is  constantly  confounded  and  treated  as 
one  with  Argos.  If  any  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  former,  ex- 
pelled at  the  time  of  its  final  subjugation  by  the  Argeians, 
had  witnessed  at  Athens  a  drama  of  iEschylus,  Sophoklfis,  or 
Euripides,  or  the  recital  of  an  ode  of  Pindar,  he  would  have 
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heard  with  grief  and  indignation  the  city  of  his  oppressors 
made  a  partner  in  the  heroic  glories  of  his  own.^    But  the 
great  political   ascendency  acquired   by  Sparta  contributed 
still  farther  to  degrade  Mykfinae,  by  disposing  subse-  i^,  decline 
quent  poets  to  treat  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  arma-  ^^^^ 
ment  against  Troy  as  having  been  a  Spartan.     It  has  J^Jm  and 
been  already  mentioned  that  St^sichorus,  Simonid^s  ^p*'*"* 
and  Pindar  adopted  this  version  of  the  legend     We  know 
that  Zeus  Agamemn6n,  as  well  as  the  hero  Menelaus,  was 
worshipped  at  the  D6rian  Sparta ;  *  and  the  feeling  of  intimate 
identity,  as  well  as  of  patriotic  pride,  which  had  grown  up  in 
the  minds  of   the  Spartans    connected  with  the  name  of 
Agamemndn,  is  forcibly  evinced  by  the  reply  of  the  Spartan 
Syagrus  to  Gel6n  of  Syracuse  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece.     Gel6n  was  solicited  to  lend  his  aid  in  the 
imminent  danger  of  Greece  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  :  he 
offered  to  furnish  an  immense  auxiliary  force,  on  condition 
that    the   supreme    command    should  be   allotted    to  him. 
•*  Loudly  indeed  would  the   Pelopid  Agamemn6n  cry  out 
(exclaimed  Syagrus  in  rejecting  this  application),  if  he  were 
to  learn  that  the  Spartans  had  been  deprived  of  the  headship 
by  Gel6n  and  the  Syracusans."  *    Nearly  a  century  before 
this  event,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Delphian 
oracle,  the  Spartans  had  brought  back  from  Tegea  to  Sparta 
the  bones  of  "  the  Lacdnian  Orestfis,"  as  Pindar  denominates 
him :  *  the  recovery  of  these  bones  was  announced  Agamem- 
to  them  as  the  means  of  reversing  a  course  of  ill-  orcste. 
fortune,  and  of  procuring  victory  in  their  war  against  to  spana. 
Tegea.'    The  value  which  they  set  upon  this  acquisition,  and 
the  decisive  results  ascribed  to  it,  exhibit  a  precise  analogy 
with   the  recovery  of  the  bones  of  Theseus  from   Skyros 
by  the  Athenian  Kim6n  shortly  after  the  Persian  invasion.* 


'  See  the  preface  of  Dissen  to  the 
tenth  Nem.  of  Pindar. 

'  Clemens  Alexandr.  Admonit.  ad 
Gent.  p.  24.  'Ayafidfuropa  yovp  rwa  Ala 
iw  lirdprn  rifiSurBtu  'Xrd^vXos  tffropu. 
See  also  (£nomaus  ap.  Euseb.  Prseparat 
Evangel,  y.  28. 

•  Herodot  viL  159.  *H  kc  fUy  olft^ 
(cicr  6  HcXoiriSiyf  'AyofidfAtrnw,  inf$6fU¥os 
3wapri^as   iarapaifniaBM  r^r  ^•fioiflay 


Wh  r4\mv6s  re  icai  t«k  ^vpoKowimwi 
compare  Homer,  Iliad,  vii  125.  See 
what  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
same  i)sussage  in  Tosephus,  De  Bello  Ju- 
daico,  iiL  8,  4.  H  firy4\a  */  &r  irrtpd' 
|ciay  ot  wdrpioi  k^/mi,  &c 

•  Pindar,  Pyth.  xi.  16. 

•  Herodot.  L  68. 

•  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  36,   Cim6n, 
c  8 ;  Pausan.  iii.  3,  6. 
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The  remains  sought  were  those  of  a  hero  properly  belong- 
ing to  their  own  soil,  but  who  had  died  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  of  whose  protection  and  assistance  they  were  for  that 
reason  deprived.  And  the  superhuman  magnitude  of  the 
bones,  which  were  contained  in  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long, 
is  well-suited  to  the  l^endary  grandeur  of  the  son  of  Aga- 
memndn. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LAC6NIAN  and  MESSfeNIAN  GENEALOGIES. 

'Fhe  earliest  names  in  Lacdnian  genealogy  are,  an  indigenous 
Lelex  and  a  Naiad  nymph  Kleochareia.  From  this  Ldex-au- 
pair  sprung  a  son  Eurdtas,  and  from  him  a  daughter  in  LacS^ 
Sparta,  who  became  the  wife  of  Lacedsemdn,  son  of  Zeus  and 
Taygetfi,  daughter  of  Atlas.  Amyklas,  son  of  Lacedaemdn, 
had  two  sons,  Kynortas  and  Hyakinthus — ^the  latter  a  beau- 
tiful youth,  the  favourite  of  Apollo,  by  whose  hand  he  was 
accidentally  killed  while  playing  at  quoits  :  tjie  festival  of  the 
Hyakinthia,  which  the  Lacedsemdnians  generally,  and  the 
Amyklasans  with  special  solemnity,  celebrated  Uiroughout 
the  historical  ages,  was  traced  back  to  this  legend.  Kynortas 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perifirfis,  who  married  Gorgophonfi, 
daughter  of  Perseus,  and  had  a  numerous  issue — Tyndareus, 
Ikarius,  Aphareus,  Leukippus,  and  Hippoko6n.  Some  authors 
gave  the  genealogy  differently,  making  Perifirfis,  son  of  iEolus, 
to  be  the  father  of  Kynortas,  and  CEbalus  son  of  Kynortas, 
from  whom  sprung  Tyndareus,  Ikarius  and  Hippokodn.^ 

Both  Tyndareus  and  Ikarius,  expelled  by  their  brother 
Hippoko6n,  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  at  the  resi-  xyndareu* 
dence  of  Thestius,  king  of  Kalyddn,  whose  daughter,  *°**  ^'^^ 
LSda,  Tyndareus  espoused.  It  is  numbered  among  the 
exploits  of  the  omnipresent  HSraklte,  that  he  slew  Hippoko6n 
and  his  sons,  and  restored  Tyndareus  to  his  kingdom,  thus 
creating  for  the  subsequent  H^rakleidan  kings  a  mythical 
title  to  the  throne.  Tyndareus,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  are 
persons  of  interest  in  legendary  narrative  :  he  is  the  father  of 
Kastdr— of  Timandra,  married  to  Echemus,  the  hero  of  Tegea  ' 
— and  of  Klytaemngstra,  married  to  Agamemndn.  Pollux  and 
the  ever-memorable  Helen  are  the  offspring  of  L£da  by  Zeus. 


*  Compare  ApoUod.  iiL  lo,  4.    Pausan.  iiL  I,  4. 

*  Hedod,  ap.  Schol.  Pindar,  Olymp,  xi.  79. 
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9.    Pollux, 

Helen. 


Ikarius  is  the  father  of  Penelop^,  wife  of  Odysseus  ;  the  con- 
offspring  of  trast  between  her  behaviour  and  that  of  Klytaem- 
1.  Kastdr,  nostra  and  Helen  became  the  more  striking  in  conse- 
KiS?teinn6s-  qucncc  of  their  being  so  nearly  related.  Aphareus 
^'  is  the  father  of  Idas  and  Lynkeus,  while  Leukippus 

has  for  his  daughters,  Phoebe  and  Ilaeira.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  Kast6r  and  Pollux  were 
both  sons  of  Zeus  by  L^da,  while  Helen  was  neither  daughter 
of  Zeus  nor  of  Tyndareus,  but  of  Oceanus  and  T^thys.* 

The  brothers  Kast6r  and  (Polydeuk^s,  or)  Pollux  are  no 
less  celebrated  for  their  fraternal  affection  than  for  their  great 
bodily  accomplishments :  Kast6r,  the  great  charioteer  and 
horse-master  ;  Pollux,  the  first  of  pugilists.  They  are  enrolled 
both  among  the  hunters  of  the  Kalyd6nian  boar  and  among 
the  heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in  which  Pollux 
Kastfirand  Tcprcsses  the  insolcncc  of  Amykus,  king  of  the 
Pollux.  Bebrykes,  on  the  coast  of  Asiatic  Thrace — the  latter, 
a  gigantic  pugilist,  from  whom  no  rival  has  ever  escaped, 
challenges  Pollux,  but  is  vanquished  and  killed  in  the  fight* 

The  two  brothers  also  undertook  an  expedition  into  Attica 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their  sister  Helen,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Theseus  in  her  early  youth,  and  deposited  by 
him  at  Aphidna,  while  he  accompanied  Peirithous  to  the 
under-world,  in  order  to  assist  his  friend  in  carrying  off  Perse- 
phone. The  force  of  Kast6r  and  Pollux  was  irresistible,  and 
when  they  re-demanded  their  sister,  the  people  of  Attica  were 
anxious  to  restore  her  :  but  no  one  knew  where  Th^eus  had 
deposited  his  prize.  The  invaders,  not  believing  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  denial,  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country,  which 
would  have  been  utterly  ruined,  had  not  Dekelus,  the  eponymus 
of  Dekeleia,  been  able  to  indicate  Aphidna  as  the  place  of 
concealment.  The  indigenous  Titakus  betrayed  Aphidna  to 
Legend  of  Kast6r  and  Pollux,  and  Helen  was  recovered:  the 
Dekeleia.  brothcrs,  in  evacuating  Attica,  carried  away  into 
captivity  iEthra,  the  mother  of  Theseus.     In  after-days,  when 


*  Hesiod.  ap.  SchoL  Pindar,  Nem.  x. 
l<o.  Fragm.  Hesiod.  Diintzer.  58,  p.  44. 
Ijmdareits  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at 
Lacedaemdn  (Varro  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virgil. 
iCneid.  viii.  27O. 

*  ApoUdiL  Rjiod.  ii.  1-96.  ApoII.  i.  9, 
20.     Theokrit.   xxii.v  26-133.      In    the 


account  of  ApoUdnitis  and  Apolloddnis, 
Amykus  is  slain  in  the  contest :  in  that  d 
Theokritus  he  is  onlv  conquered  and 
forced  to  give  in,  with  a  promise  to 
renounce  for  the  fiiture  his  brutal  con- 
duct: there  were  several  different  narra- 
tives. See  Schol.  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  ii.  106. 
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Kastdr  and  Pollux,  under  the  title  of  the  Dioskuri,  had  come 
to  be  worshipped  as  powerful  gods,  and  when  the  Athenians 
were  greatly  ashamed  of  this  act  of  Theseus — the  revelation 
made  by  Dekelus  was  considered  as  entitling  him  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  the  favourable  remem- 
brance of  the  Lacedaemdnians,  who  maintained  the  Dekeleians 
in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  certain  honorary  privileges  at 
Sparta,^  and  even  spared  that  d£me  in  all  their  invasions  of 
Attica.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  existence*of  this  legend 
had  some  weight  in  determining  the  Lacedaem6nians  to  select 
Dekeleia  as  the  place  of  their  occupation  during  the  Pelopon- 
n^ian  war. 

The  fatal  combat  between  Kast6r  and  Polydeukfis  on  the 
one  side,  and  Idas  and  Lynkeus  on  the  other,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  daughters  of  Leukippus,  was  celebrated  by  more 
than  one  ancient  poet,  and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  yet 
remaining  Idylls  of  Theokritus.  Leukippus  had  formally 
betrothed  his  daughters  to  Idas  and  Lynkeus ;  but  Mas  and 
the  Tyndarids,  becoming  enamoured  of  them,  outbid  lynkeus. 
their  rivals  in  the  value  of  the  customary  nuptial  gifts,  per- 
suaded the  father  to  violate  his  promise,  and  carried  off 
Phoebe  and  Ilaeira  as  their  brides.  Idas  and  Lynkeus  pursued 
them  and  remonstrated  against  the  injustice :  according  to 
Theokritus,  this  was  the  cause  of  the  combat.  But  there  was 
another  tale,  which  seems  tHe  older,  and  which  assigns,  a 
different  cause  to  the  quarrel.  The  four  had  jointly  made 
a  predatory  incursion  into  Arcadia,  and  had  driven  off  some 
cattle,  but  did  not  agree  about  the  partition  of  the  booty — 
Idas  carried  off  into  MessSnia  a  portion  of  it  which  the  Tyn- 
darids claimed  as  their  own.  To  revenge  and  reimburse 
themselves,  the  Tyndarids  invaded  Messfenia,  placing  them- 
selves in  ambush  in  the  hollow  of  an  ancient  oak.  But 
Lynkeus,  endued  with  preternatural  powers  of  vision,  mounted 


'  Dioddr.  iv.  63.  Herod,  ix.  73.  Af-  sions  of  this  tale  by  Attic  writers, 
m§K49»v  Si  rdv  rSrt  4pycurafi4twv  ^pyov  1  framed  with  the  view  of  exonerating 
Xf^ffif^i^  h  "rhy  wdrra  xp^^ov,  &s  cdnoi  j  Theseus).  The  recovery  of  Helen  and 
*Mhiwmot  Ktyov^t,  According  to  other  the  captivitv  of  iEthra  were  represented 
aatbors,  it  was  Akad^mus  who  made  '  on  the  ancient  chest  of  Kypsdus,  with 
the  revelation,  and  the  spot  called  Aka-  :  the  following  curious  inscription:  — 
dtoia,  near  Athens,  which  the  Lace-  I-  .  ,.  «,,  .,  ^.^  „,.^,  ^ 
dsemdnians  spired  in  consideration  of  ^^^  Bxd^  ^tm^,  A^p^  i^  AWr.^ 

this  service  (Plutarch,  Th6seus,  31,  32, 


33,  where  he  gives  several  different  ver- 


Pausan.  v.  19,  i. 
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to  the  top  of  Taygetus,  from  whence,  as  he  could  see  over  the 
whole  Peloponnesus,  he  detected  them  in  their  chosen  place  of 
concealment  Such  was  the  narrative  of  the  ancient  Cyprian 
Verses.  Kastdr  perished  by  the  hand  of  Idas,  Lynkeus  by 
that  of  Pollux.  Idas,  seizing  a  stone  pillar  from  the  tomb  of 
his  father  Aphareus,  hurled  it  at  Pollux,  knocked  him  down 
and  stunned  him  ;  but  Zeus,  interposing  at  the  critical  moment 
for  the  protection  of  his  son,  killed  Idas  with  a  thunderbolt. 
Zeus  would  have  conferred  upon  Pollux  the  gift  of  immor- 
tality, but  the  latter  could  not  endure  existence  without  his 
brother  :  he  entreated  permission  to  share  the  gift  with  Kast6r, 
and  both  were  accordingly  permitted  to  live,  but  only  on 
every  other  day.* 

The  Dioskuri,  or  sons  of  Zeus, — as  the  two  Spartan  heroes, 
Kastdr  and  Pollux,  were  denominated, — ^were  recognised  in 
the  historical  days  of  Greece  as  gods,  and  received  divine 
honours.  This  is  even  noticed  in  a  passage  of  the  Odyssey, 
Great  func-  which  is  at  any  rate  a  very  old  interpolation,  as  well 
TO^^f  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  Homeric  hymns.  What  is  yet  more 
Dioskuri.  remarkable  is,  that  they  were  invoked  during  storms 
at  sea,  as  the  special  and  all-powerful  protectors  of  the  endan- 
gered mariner,  although  their  attributes  and  their  celebrity 
seem  to  be  of  a  character  so  dissimilar.  They  were  wor- 
shipped throughout  most  parts  of  Greece,  but  with  pre-eminent 
sanctity  at  Sparta. 

Kastdr  and  Pollux  being  removed,  the  Spartan  genealogy 
passes  from  Tyndareus  to  Menelaus,  and  from  him  to  Orestes. 

Originally  it  appears  that  Mess6n6  was  a  name  for  the 
western  portion  of  Lac6nia,  bordering  on  what  is  called  Pylos : 
it  is  so  represented  in  the  Odyssey,  and  Ephorus  seems  to 
have  included  it  amongst  the  possessions  of  Orestes  and  his 
descendants.^  Throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  Mes- 
s^nico-D6rian  kingdom,  there  never  was  any  town  called 
Mess6n6 ;  the  town  was  first  founded  by  Epameindndas  after 


'  Cypria  Carm.  Fragm.  8,  p.  13, 
DUnt2er.  Lykophrdn,  538-566  with 
Schol.  Apollod.  lii.  11,  i.  Pindar,  Nem. 
X.  55-90.  Ircp^ficpoK  iiBayaffiatf :  also 
Homer,  Odyss.  xi  302,  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Nitzsch,  vol.  iii.  p.  245. 

The  combat  thus  ends  more  favourably 


to  the  Tyndarids;  but  probably  the  ac- 
count  least  favourable  to  them  is  the 
oldest,  since  their  dignity  went  on  con- 
tinually increasing,  until  at  last  they 
became  great  deities. 

•  Odyss.  xxi.  1$.    Dioddr.  xv.  66. 


Chap.  VIII.  MESS£nIAN  GENEALOGY.  l6i 

the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The  heroic  genealogy  of  Messdnia 
starts  from  the  same  name  as  that  of  Lacdnia — from  Messinian 
the  indigenous  Lelex:  his  younger  son  Polykadn,  ««»>«*><«y- 
marries  MessSnd,  daughter  of  the  Ai^eian  Triopas,  and  settles 
the  country.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  posterity  of  this  pair 
occupied  the  country  for  five  generations;  but  he  in  vain 
searched  the  ancient  genealogical  poems  to  find  the  names  of 
their  descendants.^  To  them  succeeded  Peri6r6s,  son  of  iEolus ; 
and  Aphareus  and  Leukippus,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 
sons  of  Peri6r6s. 

Aphareus,  after  the  death  of  his  sons,  founded  the  town 
of  Ar6nd,  and  made  over  most  part  of  his  dominions  to 
his  kinsman  Nfileus,  with  whom  we  pass  into  the  Pylian 
genealogy. 


*  Pausan.  iv.  a,  i. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


ARCADIAN   GENEALOGY. 


The  Arcadian  divine  or  heroic  pedigree  begins  with  Pelasgus, 
whom   both   Hesiod   and   Asius   considered  as   an 

PcIsSfiTUS. 

indigenous  man,  though  Akusilaus  the  Argeian  re- 
presented him  as  brother  of  Argos,  the  son  of  Zeus  by 
Niob^,  daughter  of  Phordneus.  Akusilaus  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  community  of  origin  between  the  Argeians  and  the 
Arcadians. 

Lyka6n,  son  of  Pelasgus  and  king  of  Arcadia,  had,  by 
Lykadn  different  wives,  fifty  sons,  the  most  savage,  impious 
fifty  sons.  and  wicked  of  mankind  :  Maenalus  was  the  eldest  of 
them.  Zeus,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  become  a  witness 
of  their  misdeeds,  presented  himself  to  them  in  disguise. 
They  killed  a  child  and  served  it  up  to  him  for  a  meal  ;  but 
the  god  overturned  the  table  and  struck  dead  with  thunder 
Lykadn  and  all  his  fifty  sons,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Nyktimus,  the  youngest,  whom  he  spared  at  the  earnest  inter- 
cession of  the  goddess  Gaea  (the  Earth).  The  town  near 
which  the  table  was  overturned  received  the  name  of  Trapezus 
(Tabletown). 

This  singular  legend  (framed  on  the  same  etymological 
Legend  of  type  as  that  of  the  ants  in  iEgina,  recounted  else- 
fcj^tj"  where)  seems  ancient,  and  may  probably  belong  to 
^"jj^*^  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue.  But  Pausanias  tells  us  a 
^^^^'  story  in  many  respects  different,  which  was  repre- 
sented to  him  in  Arcadia  as  the  primitive  local  account,  and 
which  becomes  the  more  interesting,  as  he  tells  us  that  he 
himself  fully  believes  it.  Both,  tales  indeed  go  to  illustrate 
the  same  point — the  ferocity  of  Lyka6n*s  character,  as  well  as 
the  cruel  rites  which  he  practised.  Lyka6n  was  the  first  who 
established  the  worship  and  solemn  games  of  Zeus  Lykaeus : 
he  offered  up  a  child  to  Zeus,  and  made  libations  with  the 


Chap.  IX. 


LEGEND  OF  LYKA6n. 
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blood  upon  the  altar.    Immediately  after  having  perpetrated 
this  acty  he  was  changed  into  a  wolf.^ 

"  Of  the  truth  of  this  narrative  (observes  Pausanias)  I  feel 
persuaded:  it  has  been  repeated  by  the  Arcadians  peeprdi- 
from  old  times,  and  it  carries  probability  along  with  S^^fldU^ 
it  For  the  men  of  that  day,  from  their  justice  and  piety, 
were  guests  and  companions  at  table  with  the  gods,  who 
manifested  towards  them  approbation  when  they  were  good, 
and  anger  if  they  behaved  ill  in  a  palpable  manner :  indeed  at 
that  time  there  were  some,  who  having  once  been  men,  became 
gods,  and  who  yet  retain  their  privileges  as  such — ^Aristaeus, 
the  Kr^tan  Britomartis,  H^rakl^s  son  of  Alkm^na,  Amphiaraus 
the  son  of  Oiklfis,  and  Pollux  and  Kastdr  besides.  We  may 
therefore  believe  that  Lykadn  became  a  wild  beast,  and  that 
Niobd,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  became  a  stone.  But  in  my 
time,  wickedness  having  enormously  increased,  so  as  to  overrun 
the  whole  earth  and  all  the  cities  in  it,  there  are  no  farther 
examples  of  men  exalted  into  gods,  except  by  mere  title  and 
from  adulation  towards  the  powerful :  moreover  the  anger  of 
the  gods  falls  tardily  upon  the  wicked,  and  is  reserved  for  them 
after  their  departure  from  hence." 

Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  censure  those  who,  by  multi- 
plying false  miracles  in  more  recent  times,  tended  to  hu  view  of 
rob  the  old  and  genuine  miracles  of  their  legitimate  SJt  worfiT^ 
credit  and  esteem.  The  passage  illustrates  forcibly  the  views 
which  a  religrious  and  instructed  pagan  took  of  his  past  time 
— how  inseparably  he  blended  together  in  it  gods  and  men, 


'  Apollod6r.  iiL  8,  i.  Hygin.  feb. 
176.  Eratosthen.  Catasterism.  8.  Paa- 
san.  viiL  2,  2-3.  A  different  stoiy  re- 
specting the  immolation  of  the  child  is 
in  Nikolans  Damask.  Fragm.  p.  41, 
OrellL  Lykadn  is  mentioned  as  the 
first  founder  of  the  teniple  of  2^iis  Ly- 
kaeus  in  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest  1662  ;  but 
nothing  is  there  said  about  the  human 
sacrifice  or  its  consequences.  In  the 
historical  times,  the  festival  and  solemni- 
ties of  the  Lykaea  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  distinguished  materially  from  the 
other  ag6nes  of  Greece  (Pindar,  Olymp. 
xiiL  104 ;  Nem.  x.  46);  Xenias  the  Ar- 
cadian, one  of  the  generals  in  the  army 
of  Cyras  the  younger,  celebrated  the 


solemnity  with  great  magnificence  in  the 
march  through  Asia  Minor  (Xen.  Anab. 
i.  2,  10).  But  the  fable  of  the  human 
sacrifice,  and  the  subseauent  transmu- 
tation of  the  person  who  had  eaten 
human  food,  mto  a  wolf,  continued 
to  be  told  in  connexion  with  them 
(Plato,  de  Republic,  viii.  c.  15,  p.  417). 
Compare  Pliny  H.  N.  viii.  34.  This 
passage  of  Plato  seems  to  afford  distinct 
indication  that  the  practice  of  offering 
human  victims  at  the  altar  of  the  Lyksean 
Zeus  was  neither  prevalent  nor  recent,  but 
at  most  only  traditional  and  antiquated; 
and  it  therefore  limits  the  sense  or  invali- 
dates the  authority  of  the  Pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue,  Minos,  c.  5. 
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and  how  little  he  either  recognised  or  expected  to  find  in  it 
the  naked  phaenomena  and  historical  laws  of  connexion  which 
belonged  to  the  world  before  him.  He  treats  the  past  as  the 
province  of  legend,  the  present  as  that  of  history  ;  and  in 
doing  this  he  is  more  sceptical  than  the  persons  with  whom 
he  conversed,  who  believed  not  only  in  the  ancient,  but  even 
in  the  recent  and  falsely  reported  miracles.  It  is  true  that 
Pausanias  does  not  always  proceed  consistently  with  this 
position :  he  often  rationalises  the  stories  of  the  past,  as  if  he 
expected  to  find  historical  threads  of  connexion ;  and  some- 
times, though  more  rarely,  accepts  the  miracles  of  the  present. 
But  in  the  present  instance  he  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  present  and  past,  or  rather  between  what  is 
recent  and  what  is  ancient.  His  criticism  is,  in  the  main, 
analogous  to  that  of  Arrian  in  regard  to  the  Amazons — 
denying  their  existence  during  times  of  recorded  history,  but 
admitting  it  during  the  early  and  unrecorded  ages. 

In  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  the  sons  of  Lykadn,  instead 
of  perishing  by  thunder  from  Zeus,  become  the  founders  of 
the  various  towns  in  Arcadia.  And  as  that  region  was  sub- 
divided into  a  great  number  of  small  and  independent  town- 
ships, each  having  its  own  eponym,  so  the  Arcadian  heroic 
genealogy  appecu-s  broken  up  and  subdivided.  Pallas,  Ores- 
theus,  Phigalus,  Trapezeus,  Maenalus,  Mantineus,  and  T^eat^ 
are  all  numbered  among  the  sons  of  Lyka6n,  and  are  all 
eponyms  of  various  Arcadian  towns.* 

The  legend  respecting  Kallistd  and  Arkas,  the  eponym  of 
Kaiiistdand  Arcadia  generally,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
Arkas.  qyj^g  independent  of  and  distinct  from  that  of  Lykadn. 
Eum^lus,  indeed,  and  some  other  poets  made  Kallist6  daughter 
of  Lykadn  :  but  neither  Hesiod  nor  Asius,  nor  Pherekyd6s, 
acknowledged  any  relationship  between  them.*  The  beautiful 
Kallistd,  companion  of  Artemis  in  the  chase,  had  bound  herself 
by  a  vow  of  chastity :  Zeus,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force, 
obtained  a  violation  of  the  vow,  to  the  grievous  displeasure 
both  of  H6rd  and  Artemis.  The  former  changed  Kallistd 
into  a  bear,  the  latter,  when  she  was  in  that  shape,  killed  her 
with  an  arrow.  Zeus  gave  to  the  unfortunate  Kallistd  a  place 
among  the  stars,  as  the  constellation  of  the  Bear:  he  also 


'  Paus.  viiL  3.    Hygin.  fab.  177.  *  Apollod.  iii.  8,  3. 
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preserved  the  child  Arkas»  of  which  she  was  pr^rnant  by  him, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Atlantid  nymph  Maia  to  bring  up.^ 

Arkas,  when  he  became  king,  obtained  from  Triptolemus 
and  communicated  to  his  people  the  first  rudiments  Ann, 
of  agriculture ;  he  also  taught  them  to  make  bread,  E^itus. 
to  spin,  and  to  weave.  He  had  three  sons — Azan,  Apheidas, 
and  Elatus  :  the  first  was  the  eponym  of  Azania,  the  northern 
r^on  of  Arcadia ;  the  second  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  T^ea  ; 
the  third  was  father  of  Ischys  (rival  of  Apollo  for  the  affections 
of  Kordnis),  as  well  as  of  iEpytus  and  KyllSn :  the  name  of 
Mpytus  among  the  heroes  of  Arcadia  is  as  old  as  the  Cata- 
loguc  in  the  Iliad^ 

Aleus,  son  of  Apheidas  and  king  of  Tegea,  was  the  founder 
of  the  celebrated  temple  and  worship  of  Ath6n6  Aieu$,Aug«. 
AJea  in  that  town.  Lykurgus  and  Kfipheus  were  T«ephus. 
his  sons,  Aug6  his  daughter,  who  was  seduced  by  Hfiraklfis, 
and  secretly  bore  to  him  a  child  :  the  father,  discovering  what 
had  happened,  sent  Aug6  to  Nauplius  to  be  sold  into  slavery : 
TeuthKis,  king  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  purchased  her  and 
made  her  his  wife :  her  tomb  was  shown  at  Pergamus  on  the 
river  Kaikus  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.' 

From  Lykurgus,*  the  son  of  Aleus  and  brother  of  Aug6,  we 
pass  to  his  son  Ankaeus,  numbered  among  the  Argonauts, 
finally  killed  in  the  chase  of  the  Kalyddnian  boar,  and  father 
of  Agapendr,  who  leads  the  Arcadian  contingent  against 
Troy, — (the  adventures  of  his  niece  the  Tegeatic  huntress 


'  Paosan.  viii.  3,  2.  Apollod.  iiL  8,  2. 
Hesiod.  apud  Eratosthen.  Catasterism. 
I.  Fragm.  182,  Marktsch.   Hygiiu  f.  177. 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  iL  604.  Find.  Olymp. 
ri.  44-63. 

The  tomb  of  Mpytus,  mentioned  in 
the  Iliad,  was  shown  to  Pausanias  be- 
tween Phenens  and  Stymphalus  (Pausan. 
viiL  16,  2.)  iCpytus  was  a  cognomen  of 
Herm^  (Pansan.  viii.  47,  3). 

The  hero  Arkas  was  worshipped  at 
Mantineia,  under  the  special  injunction 
of  the  Delphian  oracle  (Pausan.  viii. 
9.2). 

'  Pausan.  viii.  4,  6.  ApoUod.  iii.  9,  I. 
Dioddr.  iv.  33. 

A  separate  legend  respecting  AugS 
and  the  birth  of  T61ephus  was  current 
at  Tegea,  attached  to  the  temple,  sta- 
tue, and  cognomen  of  Eileithyia  in  the 


Tegeatic  agora  (Pausan.  viii.  48,  5). 

Hekataeus  seems  to  have  narrated  in 
detail  the  adventures  of  Aug6  (Pausan. 
viii.  4,  4 ;  47,  3.  Hekatae.  Fragm.  345, 
Didot). 

Euripid^  followed  a  different  story 
about  Augd  and  Uie  birth  of  T^lephus  in 
his  lost  tragedy  called  Auge.  (See 
Strabo,  xiii.  p.  615.)  Respecting  the 
Mwrol  of  i^chylus,  and  the  two  lost 
dramas,  *AAfa8al  and  MimtoI  of  Sopho- 
kl6s,  little  can  be  made  out  (See 
Welcker,  Griechisch.  Tragod.  p.  53,  408- 

414.)  ,     . 

*  There  were  other  local  genealogies 

of  Tegea  deduced  from  Lykurgus  :  B6- 

tachus,  eponym  of  the  d6me  Botachidae 

at  that  place,  was  his  grandson  (Nicolaus 

ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Borrax^Soi). 
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Atalanta,  have  already  been  touched  upon) — ^then  to  Echemus, 
son  of  Aeropus  and  grandson  of  the  brother  of  Lykui^^, 
K^pheus.  Echemus  is  the  chief  heroic  ornament  of  T^ea. 
Ankacus—  Wheii  Hyllus,  the  son  of  H^rakl^s,  conducted  the 
Echemus.  H^rakleids  on  their  first  expedition  against  Pelopon- 
nesus, Echemus  commanded  the  Tegean  troops  who  assembled 
along  with  the  other  Peloponn^sians  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
to  repel  the  invasion :  it  was  agreed  that  the  dispute  should 
be  determined  by  single  combat,  and  Echemus,  as  the 
champion  of  Peloponnesus,  encountered  and  killed  Hyllus. 
Pursuant  to  the  stipulation  by  which  they  had  bound  them- 
selves, the  H^rakleids  retired,  and  abstained  for  three  genera- 
tions from  pressing  their  claim  upon  Peloponnesus.  This 
valorous  exploit  of  their  great  martial  hero  was  cited  and 
appealed  to  by  the  Tegeates  before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  as 
the  principal  evidence  of  their  claim  to  the  second  post  in  the 
combined  army,  next  in  point  of  honour  to  that  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  superior  to  that  of  the  Athenians  :  the  latter 
replied  to  them  by  producing  as  counter-evidence  the  splendid 
heroic  deeds  of  Athens, — ^the  protections  of  the  H^rakleids 
Echemus      against  Eurystheus,  the  victory  over  the  Kadmeians 

kills  Hvl- 

lus— He-  of  Thebes,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Amazons 
«sii5  from  in  Attica.^  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these 
^^oponn  legendary  glories  were  both  recited  by  the  speakers, 
and  heard  by  the  listeners,  with  profound  and  undoubting 
faith,  as  well  as  with  heart-stirring  admiration. 

One  other  person  there  is — Ischys,  son  of  Elatus  and 
grandson  of  Arkas — in  the  fabulous  genealogy  of  Arcadia 
whom  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over,  inasmuch  as  his 
name  and  adventures  are  connected  with  the  genesis  of  the 
memorable  god  or  hero  iEsculapius,  or  Askiepius.  Kordnis, 
Kor«nisand  daughter  of  Phlegyas,  and  resident  near  the  lake 
Aski6pius.  Boebeis  in  Thessaly,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
became  pregnant  by  him  :  unfaithful  to  the  god,  she  listened 
to  the  propositions  of  Ischys  son  of  Elatus,  and  consented  to 
wed  him  :  a  raven  brought  to  Apollo  the  fatal  news,  which  so 


'  Herodot.  ix.  27.      Echemus  is  de-    in  the  Hesiodic  Catalo|[ue  as  husband  of 
scribed  by  Pindar  (01.  xL  69)  as  gaining  <  Timandra,  the  sister  of  Helen  and  Kly- 
the  prize  of  wrestling  in  Uie  fabulous  |  taemn^stra  (Hesiod,  Fragm.  105,  p.  318, 
Olympic  games,  on  their  first  establish-    Marktscheff.). 
mentby  Hdrakl^s.  He  also  found  a  place 
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incensed  him  that  he  changed  the  colour  of  the  bird  from 
white,  as  it  previously  had  been,  into  black.^  Artemis,  to 
avenge  the  wounded  dignity  of  her  brother,  put  Kor6nis  to 
death  ;  but  Apollo  preserved  the  male  child  of  which  she  was 
about  to  be  delivered,  and  consigned  it  to  the  Centaur  Cheirdn 
to  be  brought  up.  The  child  was  named  Asklfipius  or  iEscu- 
lapius,  and  acquired,  partly  from  the  teaching  of  the  beneficent 
leech  Cheirdn,  partly  from  inborn  and  superhuman  aptitude,  a 
knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  a  mastery  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed.  He 
not  only  cured  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying,  but  even 
restored  the  dead  to  life.  Kapaneus,  Eriphylfi,  Hippolytus, 
Tyndareus  and  Glaukus  were  all  affirmed  by  different  poets 
and  logographers  to  have  been  endued  by  him  with  a  new 
life.*  But  Zeus  now  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  precautions  lest  mankind,  thus  unexpectedly  protected 
against  sickness  and  death,  should  no  longer  stand  in  need  of 
the  immortal  gods:  he  smote  AsklSpius  with  thunder  and 
killed  him.  Apollo  was  so  exasperated  by  this  slaughter  of 
his  highly-gifted  son,  that  he  killed  the  Cycl6pes  who  had 
fabricated  the  thunder,  and  Zeus  was  about  to  condemn  him 
to  Tartarus  for  doing  so :  but  on  the  intercession  of  Lat6na 
he  relented,  and  was  satisfied  with  imposing  upon  him  a 
temporary  servitude  in  the  house  of  Admfetus  at  Pherae. 


*  Apolloddr.  iii.  10,3  ;  Hesiod,  Frag- 
ment 141-142.  Marktscheft;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  442  ;  Pherekyd^s,  Fr.  8 ;  Akusilaus, 
rragm.  25.  DidoL 

Tip  nhf  an*  SqrMXoi  j^A^  "copo^*  !cp^  airb  iaxihi 
n«i0M  «f  ifYovtipr,  icot  p'  i^paunv  tpr/  atSi|Aa 

BiXaniSifC,  4A«yvao  dtoyv^roco  Bvymrpa. 

CHesiod,  Fr.) 

The  change  of  the  colour  of  the  crow 
is  noticed  both  in  Ovid.  Metamorph.  ii. 
632,  in  Antonin.  Liberal,  c.  20,  and  in 
Servins  ad  Virgil.  iEneid.  vii.  761, 
though  the  name  **  Corvo  custode  ejus" 
is  there  printed  with  a  capital  letter  as  if 
it  were  a  man  named  Corvus, 

•  SchoL  Eurip.  Alk€st  i;  Diod6r.  iv. 
71 :  Apollod6r.  iii.  10,  3;  Pindar,  Pyth. 
iil  59;  Sextus  Empiric,  adv.  Grammatic. 
i.  12,  p.  271.  Stesichorus  named  Eri- 
phyl^ — ^the  Naupaktian  verses,  Hippo- 
lytus— (compare  Servius  ad  Virgil.  M.x^ 


vii.  761)  Ponyasis,  Tyndareus;  a  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  this  tale  among  the 
poets.  Pmdar  says  that  i^sculapius  was 
**  tempted  by  gold  **  to  raise  a  man  from 
the  dead,  and  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  p.  408) 
copies  him  :  this  seems  intended  to 
afford  some  colour  for  the  subsequent 
punishment.  "  Mercede  id  captum  (ob- 
serves Boeckh  ad  Pindar.  L  c.)  iCscula- 
piimi  fecisse  recentior  est  fictio  ;  Pindari 
tortasse  ipsius,  quem  tragici  secuti  sunt: 
hand  dubie  a  medicorum  avaris  moribus 
profecta,  qui  Gnccorum  medicis  nostris- 
que  communes  sunt."  The  rapacity  of 
the  physicians  (granting  it  to  be  ever  so 
well  founded,  both  then  and  now)  ap- 
pears to  me  less  likely  to  have  operated 
upon  the  mind  of  Pindar,  than  the  dis- 
position to  extenuate  the  cruelty  of 
Zeus,  by  imputing  guilty  and  sordid 
views  to  Askl^pius.  Compare  the  cita- 
tion from  Dikasarchus,  infra^  p.  169. 
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Askl^pius  was  worshipped  with  very  great  solemnity  at 
Trikka,  at  K6s,  at  Knidus,  and  in  many  different 
worship  of  parts  of  Greece,  but  especially  at  Epidaums,  so  that 
numerous  more  than  one  l^end  had  grown  up  respecting  the 
details  of  his  birth  and  adventures :  in  particular, 
his  mother  was  by  some  called  Arsinofi.  But  a  formal 
application  had  been  made  on  this  subject  (so  the  Epidaurians 
told  Pausanias)  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  the  god  in  reply 
acknowledged  that  Askl^pius  was  his  son  by  Kor6nis.^  The 
tale  above  recounted  seems  to  have  been  both  the  oldest  and 
the  most  current.  It  is  adorned  by  Pindar  in  a  noble  ode, 
wherein  however  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  raven  as 
messenger — not  specifying  who  or  what  the  spy  was  from 
whom  Apollo  learnt  the  infidelity  of  Kor6nis.  By  many 
this  was  considered  as  an  improvement  in  respect  of  poetical 
effect,  but  it  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  the  chciracteristic 
details  and  simplicity  of  the  old  fables^  came  to  be  exchanged 
for  dignified  generalities,  adapted  to  the  altered  taste  of 
society. 

Machadn  and   Podaleirius,  the   two  sons  of  Asklfipius, 
MachaOn      command  the  contingent  from  Trikka,  in  the  north- 

and  Poda-  ,  _     _,,  .  _  ,  n     rr% 

icirius.  west  region  of  Thessaly,  at  the  siege  of  Troy 
by  Agamemn6n.^  They  are  the  leeches  of  the  Grecian  army, 
highly  prized  and  consulted  by  all  the  wounded  chiefs. 
Their  medical  renown  was  further  prolonged  in  the  subsequent 
poem  of  Arktinus,  the  Iliu-Persis,  wherein  the  one  was 
represented  as  unrivalled  in  surgical  operations,  the  other  as 
sagacious  in  detecting  and  appreciating  morbid  symptoms. 

*  Pausan.  ii.  26,  where  several  dis-  j  '  See  Pindar,  Pyth.  iii.  The  Scholiast 
tinct  stories  are  mentioned,  each  spring- 1  puts  a  construction  upon  Pindar's  words 
ing  up  at  some  one  or  other  of  the  which  is  at  any  rate  far-fetched,  if  indeed 
sanctuaries  of  the  god :  quite  enough  to  !  it  be  at  all  admissible  :  he  supposes  that 
justify  the  idea  of  three  ^sculapii  (Ci-  Apollo  knew  the  fact  from  his  own  omni- 
cero,  N.  D.  iii.  22).  '  science,  without  any  informant,  and  he 

Homer,  Hymn,  ad  iEsculap.  2.  The  praises  Pindar  for  having  thus  trans- 
tale  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  Homeric  formed  the  old  fable.  But  the  words 
H3min.  ad  Apollin.  209,  is  evidently  |  ovS'lXo^e  crici^Toy  seem  certainly  to  imply 
different :  Ischys  is  there  the  companion  ,  some  informant:  to  suppose  that  ^xtitow 
of  Apollo,  and  Kor6nis  is  an  Arcadian  means  the  god's  own  nund,  is  a  strained 
damsel.  '  interpretation. 

AristidSs,  the  fervent  worshipper  of ,  '  Iliad,  ii.  730.  The  Mess^nians  laid 
Askl6pius,  adopted  the  story  of  Kor6nis,  t  claim  to  the  sons  of  Askl^ius  as  their 
and  composed  hymns  on  the  yifiov  Kopw-  ,  heroes,  and  tried  to  justify  the  pretension 
viHos  Koi  yfytffiv  rod  0tov  (Orat.  23, ,  by  a  forced  construction  of  Homer  (Paus, 
p.  463,  Dind.).  iii.  4,  2). 
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It  was  Podaleirius  who  first  noticed  the  glaring  eyes  and 
disturbed  deportment  which  preceded  the  suicide  of  Ajax.* 

Galen  appears  uncertain  whether  Asklfipius  (as  well  as 
Dionysus)  was  originally  a  god,  or  whether  he  was 
first  a  man  and  then  became  afterwards  a  god  ;'  but  Asuapiads, 
ApoUoddrus  professed  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  his  Mts*?^m  " 
apotheosis.'  Throughout  all  the  historical  ages  the 
descendants  of  Asklfipius  were  numerous  and  widely  diffused, 
The  many  families  or  gentes  called  Askl^piads,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  sgid  practice  of  medicine,  and  who 
principally  dwelt  near  the  temples  of  Askl6pius,  whither  sick 
and  suffering  men  came  to  obtain  relief — all  recognised  the 
gody  not  merely  as  the  object  of  their  common  worship,  but 
also  as  their  actual  progenitor.  Like  Soldn,  who  reckoned 
N£leus  and  Poseiddn  as  his  ancestors,  or  the  Milesian  He- 
kat£us,  who  traced  his  origrin  through  fifteen  successive  links 
to  a  god — like  the  privileged  gens  at  P61ion  in  Thessaly,*  who 
considered  the  wise  Centaur  Cheirdn  as  their  progenitor,  and 
who  inherited  from  him  their  precious  secrets  respecting  the 
medicinal  herbs  of  which  their  neighbourhood  was  full, — 
AsklSpiads,  even  of  the  later  times,  numbered  and  specified 
all  the  intermediate  links  which  separated  them  from  their 
primitive  divine  parent  One  of  these  genealogies  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  many 
such,  as  the  Askl^piads  were  found  in  many  different  places.^ 


*  Aiktinns,  Epicc  Grsec  Fragm.  2, 
p.  22,  Diintzer.  The  Ilias  Minor  men- 
tioned the  death  of  Macha6n  by  Euiy- 
^lus,  son  of  T^lephus  (Fragm.  5,  p.  19, 
t>nntzer). 

'  *Atnc\iiwi6s  y4  rot  got  Ai^riKrof,  cfr* 
ta4fmwot  wp6r9pov  Ijirrfiv  cfrt  icai  i^x^^*^ 
9h»1  (Galen,  Protreptic  9.  t.  L  p.  22, 


A  curious  fragment,  preserved  fix>m 
the  lost  works  of  Dik»uxhus,  tells  us 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Centaur  Cheir6n 
at  the  town  of  P^lion,  or  perhaps  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Dem^trias, — 
it  is  not  quite  certain  which,  perhaps  at 
both  (see  Diksearch.  Fragment  ed.  Fuhr, 
p.  408).     Ta^rriv  8^  r^y  Hvofuv  %¥  rm 


Kiihn).    Pausanias  considers  him  as  Bths  ,  woXtr&w  oVit  yivos,  6  9^  \4ytrau  X^ipmvos 
i^  kpxyis  (ii.  26,  7).     In  the  important    iewSyoyov  tlvat  wapallil9»<rt  8^  iral  ^tUyvai 


temple  at  Smyrna  he  was  worshipped  as 
Zths  *AvKXfiwt6s  (Aristid^s,  Or.  6.  p.  64; 
Or.  23.  p.  456,  Dind.). 

'  ApoUod6r.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  381 ;  see  Heyne,  Fragment  ApoUoddr. 
p.  41a  According  to  ApoUoddrus,  the 
apotheosis  of  H6rsdcI6s  and  of  iEscula- 
plus  took  place  at  the  same  time,  thirty- 
eight  years  after  H^rakl^s  began  to  reign 
at  Argos. 

*  About  Hekatseus,  Her.  ii.  143;  about 
Sol6n,  Diog.  L.  Vit  PUt  in. 


irar^p  vl^y  Kot  ovrvs  ^  96yafus  ^vX(i<r- 
(rcrcu,  &s  ottJitls  (kWos  oTSt  r&v  ToKirHy 
oix  taio¥  tk  rohs  ixurrtmivovs  rh  4>^' 
fjuuca  fjuffBov  roTs  KOfivown  fio/ffittv^  hKKk 
irpouca, 

Plato,  de  Republ.  iii.  4  (p.  391). 
*AxiAAff^s  inch  r<p  aoiptfirdr^  Xtipttvi  rt" 
6pafifi4wos,    Comp.  Xen.  De  Yen.  c.  i. 

*  See  the  genealogy  at  length  in  Le 
Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  M^.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  78. 
also  p.  287 ;  also  Littr^,  Introd.  aux 
CEuvres  Completes  d'Hippocrate,  t  i. 
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Among  them  were  enrolled  highly  instructed  and  accom- 
plished men,  such  as  the  great  Hippocrates  and  the  historian 
Ktesias,  who  prided  themselves  on  the  divine  origin  of  them- 
selves and  their  gens^ — ^so  much  did  the  l^endary  element 
Temples  of  pervadc  even  the  most  philosophical  and  positive 
^k  pS^o^  niinds  of  historical  Greece.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
healed  there,  joubt  that  their  means  of  medical  observation  must 
have  been  largely  extended  by  their  vicinity  to  a  temple  so 
much  frequented  by  the  sick,  who  came  in  confident  hopes  of 
divine  relief,  and  who,  whilst  they  offered  up  sacrifice  and 
prayer  to  iEsculapius,  and  slept  in  his  temple  in  order  to  be 
favoured  with  healing  suggestions  in  their  dreams,  might,  in 
case  the  god  withheld  his  supernatural  aid,  consult  his  living 
descendants.^  The  sick  visitors  at  K6s,  or  Trikka,  or  Epi- 
daurus,  were  numerous  and  constant,  and  the  tablets  usually 
hung  up  to  record  the  particulars  of  their  maladies,  the 
remedies  resorted  to,   and  the  cures  operated  by  the  god, 


p.  34.    Hippokrates  was  the  seventeenth 
from  ^sculapius. 

Theopompus  the  historian  went  at 
considerable  length  into  the  pedigree  of 
the  Asklepiads  of  Kos  and  Knidus, 
tracing  them  up  to  Podaleirius  and  his 
first  settlement  at  Symus  in  Karia  (see 
Theopomp.  Fragm.iii,  Didot):  Polyan- 
thus of  Kyrene  composed  a  special 
treatise  xtpl  r^s  rwv  *A(rK\riJrtaSwy  ytvi- 
fffws  (Sextus  Empiric,  adv.  Grammat.  i. 
12.  p.  271)  ;  see  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  K«5, 
and  especially  Aristides,  Orat.  vii.  AscU- 
piadiE.  The  Asklepiads  were  even 
reckoned  among  the  'Apxvy^i'ai  of 
Rhodes,  jointly  with  the  Herakleids 
(Aristides,  Or.  44,  ad  Rhod.  p.  839, 
Bind.) 

In  the  extensive  sacred  enclosure  at 
Epidaurus  stood  the  statues  of  Asklepius 
and  his  wife  Epione  (Pausan.  ii.  29,  i): 
two  daughters  are  coupled  with  him  by 
Aristophanes,  and  he  was  considered 
especially  tVirats  (Plutus,  654);  Jaso, 
Panakeia  and  Hygieia  are  named  by 
Aristides. 

*  Plato,  Protagor.  c.  6.  (p.  311).  'Itto- 
Kpdrri  rhy  K&oy,  rhy  r&v  Ao'KXi9iria9wi' ; 
also  Phaedr.  c  121  (p.  270).  About 
Ktesias,  Galen,  0pp.  t.  v.  p.  652,  Basil.; 
and  Bahrt,  Fragm.  Ktesiae,  p.  20.  Ari- 
stoUe  (see  Stahr,  Aristotelia,  i.  p.  32) 
and  Xenoph6n,  the  physician  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  were  both  Asklepiadji 


(Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  61).     Plato,  de  Re- 
publ.  iii.  405,  calls  them  rohs  ttoyi^^ovs 

Pausanias,  a  distinguished  ph3rsiciiin 
at  Gela  in  Sicily,  and  contemporary 
of  the  philosopher  Empedokles,  was  also 
an  Asklepiad:  see  the  verses  of  Empe- 
dokles upon  him,  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  61. 
2  Strabo,  viii.  p.  374;  Aristophan.  Vesp. 
122;  Plutus,  635-750;  where  the  visit  to 
the  temple  of  ^sculapius  is  described 
in  i^eat  detail,  though  with  a  broad 
farcical  colouring. 

During  the  l^t  illness  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  several  of  his  principal  officers 
slept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the 
hope  that  remedies  would  be  suggested 
to  them  in  their  dreams  (Arrian,  vii.  26). 

Pausanias,  in  describing  the  various 
temples  of  Asklepius  which  he  saw, 
announces  as  a  fact  quite  notorious  and 
well  understood,  **  Here  cures  are 
wrought  by  the  god  "  (ii.  36,  i ;  iiL  26, 
7;  vii.  27,  4):  see  Suidas  v.  'AplarapxoS' 
The  orations  of  Aristides,  especially  the 
6th  and  7th,  AskUpius  and  tlu  AskU- 
piada,  are  the  most  striking  manifesta- 
tions of  faith  and  thanksgiving  towards 
iEsculapius,  as  well  as  attestations  of 
his  extensive  working  throughout  the 
Grecian  world;  also  Or.  23  and  25, 
'Icpwv  h&yosy  I,  3;  and  Or.  45  (De 
Rhet  p.  22,  Dind.y,  dfr*  iy^tifftcKnfWiov 
rwy  &€t  huirpi^6yrt$y  &7cXa2,  &c 
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formed  both  an  interesting  decoration  of  the  sacred  ground 
and  an  instructive  memorial  to  the  AsklSpiads.^ 

The  genealogical  descent  of  Hippocratfis  and  the  other 
Askl^piads  from  the  god  Askl^pius  is  not  only  analogous  to 
that  of  Hekataeus  and  Sol6n  from  their  respective  ancestoral 
gods,  but  also  to  that  of  the  Lacedsemdnian  kings  from 
Herakl^s,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  whole  supposed 
chronology  of  the  ante-historical  times  has  been  built,  from 
Eratosthenes  and  Apollod6rus  down  to  the  chronologers  of 
the  present  century.^    I  shall  revert  to  this  hereafter. 


'  Pausan.iL  27,  3 ;  36,  I.  To^cuf 
iyytypofAft^pa  4<rri  icol  iu'Sfmr  kcH  yvrduc&w 
hvifuera  iuctoB^mrwy  ^h  rov  'Ao'icAipriov, 
wp6a'tri  9^  §cai  ¥6<nitMj  8,  ri  ticwrros  ivS' 
9ii99f    kcCl  twms  lifhif —  the  cures  arcf 


wrought  by  the  god  himself. 

*  "  ApoUodoms  aetatem  Hercnlis  pro 
cardine  chronologize  haboit "  (Heyne,  sui 
Apollod.  Fr.  p.  410). 
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CHAPTER    X. 


iEAKUS  AND  HIS   DESCENDANTS— .EGINA,  SALAMIS,  AND 

PHTHIA. 

The  memorable  heroic  genealogy  of  the  iGakids  establishes 
a  fabulous  connexion  between  JEglnsi,  Salamis,  and  Phthia, 
which  we  can  only  recognise  as  a  fact,  without  being  able  to 
trace  its  origin. 

iEakus  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  bom  of  i^g^na,  daughter  of 
.«akus— son  As6pus,  whom  the  god  had  carried  off  and  brought 
^gina.  into  the  island  to  which  he  gave  her  name :  she  was 
afterwards  married  to  Akt6r,  and  had  by  him  Menoetius, 
father  of  Patroclus.  As  there  were  two  rivers  named  As6pus, 
one  between  Phlius  and  Siky6n,  and  another  between  Th6bes 
and  Plataea — so  the  iEgin^tan  heroic  genealogy  was  con- 
nected both  with  that  of  Thebes  and  with  that  of  Phlius ;  and 
this  belief  led  to  practical  consequences  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  accepted  the  legends  as  genuine  history.  For  when  the 
Th^bans,  in  the  68th  Olympiad,  were  hard-pressed  in  war  by 
Athens,  they  were  directed  .by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  ask 
assistance  of  their  next  of  kin.  Recollecting  that  Th6b6  and 
JEgina.  had  been  sisters,  common  daughters  of  Asdpus,  they 
were  induced  to  apply  to  the  iEgin^tans  as  their  next  of  kin, 
and  the  iEgin^tans  gave  them  aid,  first  by  sending  to  them 
their  common  heroes,  the  iEakids,  next  by  actual  armed 
force.*  Pindar  dwells  emphatically  on  the  heroic  brotherhood 
between  Thebes,  his  native  city,  and  iEgina,^ 

JEakus  was  alone  in  iEgina :  to  relieve  him  from  this 
(^spring  of  solitude,  Zeus  changed  all  the  ants  in  the  island  into 
P6ICUS,  men,  and  thus  provided  him  with  a  numerous  popu- 
Phdkus.  *  lation,  who,  from  their  orig^in,  were  called  Myrmi- 
dons.'    By  his  wife  Endfeis,  daughter  of  Cheir6n,  iEakus  had 


'  Hefodot.  V.  8i. 

•  Nem.  iv.  22.     Isth.  vii.  16. 

'  This  tale,  respecting  the  transforma- 


tion of  the  ants  into  men,  is  as  old  as 
the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  of  Women.  Sec 
Diintzer,  Fragm.  Epicc.  21,  p.  34  ;  cvi- 
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for  his  sons  Pfileus  and  Telamdn :  by  the  Nereid  Psamathfi,  he 
had  Phdkus.  A  monstrous  crime  had  then  recently  been  com- 
mited  by  Pelops,  in  killing  the  Arcadian  prince,  Stymphalus, 
under  a  simulation  of  friendship  and  hospitality :  for  this  the 
gods  had  smitten  all  Greece  with  famine  and  barrenness.  The 
oracles  affirmed  that  nothing  could  relieve  Greece  from  this 
intolerable  misery  except  the  prayers  of  iEakus,  the  most 
pious  of  mankind.  Accordingly  envoys  from  all  quarters 
flocked  to  JEgin2L,  to  prevail  upon  iEakus  to  put  up  prayers 
for  them :  on  his  supplications  the  gods  relented,  and  the 
suffering  immediately  ceased.  The  grateful  Greeks  estab- 
lished in  iEgina  the  temple  and  worship  of  Zeus  Panhellfinius, 
one  of  the  lasting  monuments  and  institutions  of  the  island, 
on  the  spot  where  iEakus  had  offered  up  his  prayer.  The 
statues  of  the  envoys  who  had  come  to  solicit  him  ^^y«»  <^ 
were  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  iEakeion,  or  sacred  edifice  e«>«>»^  ««■ 
of  iGakus,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  :  and  the  Athe-  Greece, 
nian  Isokratds,  in  his  eulogy  of  Evagoras,  the  despot  of 
Salamis  in  Cyprus  (who  traced  his  descent  through  Teukrus 
to  iEakus),  enlai^es  upon  this  signal  miracle,  recounted  and 
believed  by  other  Greeks  as  well  as  by  the  iEginfitans,  as  a 
proof  both  of  the  great  qualities  and  of  the  divine  favour  and 
patronage  displayed  in  the  career  of  the  iCakids.^  i£akus 
was  also  employed  to  aid  Poseiddn  and  Apollo  in  building 
the  walls  of  Troy.* 

Pfileus  and  Telamdn,  the  sons  of  iEakus,  contracting  a 
jealousy  of  their  bastard  brother,  Phdkus,  in  consequence  of 
his  eminent  skill   in  gymnastic  contests,  conspired  to  put 


dently  an  etymological  tale  from  the  1  '  ApoUod.  iii.  is,  6.  Isokrat  Evag. 
name  Mvnnidones.  Pausanias  throws  Encom.  vol.  ii.  p.  278,  Auger.  Pausan.  i. 
aside  both  the  ehrmology  and  the  details    44,  13  ;  ii.  29,  o.  SchoL  Anstoph.  Equit. 


of  the  miracle:  he  says  that  Zeus  raised 
men  from  the  earth  at  the  prayer  of 
iEakus  (it  29,  2):  other  authors  retained 
the  etjrmology  of  Myrmidons  from  /idp- 
^Kfff,  bat  gave  a  different  explanation 
(Kallimachus,  Fragm.  114,  Diintzer). 
Hvpfui6pmp  iffff^ra  (Strabo,  viil  p.  375). 
*f'ff94fPj  6  ohciffT^s  (Hi^n.  fab.  52). 

According  to  the  j^essalian  l^end, 
Mynniddn  was  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Eury- 
mednsa,  dau^ter  of  Kletdr;  Zeus  having 
asramed  the  disguise  of  an  ant  (Clemens 
Alex.  Admon.  ad  Gent  p.  25,  Sylb.). 


1253. 

So  in  the  io6th  Psalm,  respecting  the 
Israelites  and  Phinees,  v.  29,  "They 
provoked  the  Lord  to  anger  by  their 
inventions,  and  the  plague  was  great 
among  them;"  ''Then  stood  up  Phinees 
and  prayed,  and  so  the  plague  ceased;'* 
"And  that  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness,  among  all  posterities  for 


evermore." 


*  Pindar.  Olymp.  viil.  ^i,  with  the 
Scholia.  Didymus  did  not  nnd  this  story 
in  any  other  poet  older  than  Pindar. 
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him  to  death.  Telamdn  flung  his  quoit  at  him  while  they 
Phdkus  were  playing  together,  and  Pfileus  despatched  him 
psi^s^iid  ^y  ^  blow  with  his  hatchet  in  the  back.  They  then 
Tciamdn.  concealcd  the  dead  body  in  a  wood,  but  JEskus,  having 
discovered  both  the  act  and  the  agents,  banished  the  brothers 
from  the  island.*  For  both  of  them  eminent  destinies  were  in 
store. 

While  we  notice  the  indifference  to  the  moral  quality  of 
actions  implied  in  the  old  Hesiodic  legend,  when  it  imputes 
distinctly  and  nakedly  this  proceeding  to  two  of  the  most 
admired  persons  of  the  heroic  world — it  is  not  less  instructive 
to  witness  the  change  of  feeling  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
age  of  Pindar.  That  warm  eulogist  of  the  great  JEakid  race 
hangs  down  his  head  with  shame,  and  declines  to  recount, 
though  he  is  obliged  darkly  to  glance  at,  the  cause  which 
forced  the  pious  iEakus  to  banish  his  sons  from  JEgindL  It 
appears  that  Kallimachus,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  short  fragjment, 
manifested  the  same  repugnance  to  mention  it.^ 

Telamdn  retired  to  Salamis,  then  ruled  by  Kychreus,  the 
Tciamfin.  SOU  of  Posciddn  and  Salamis,  who  had  recently 
^^^o"^'  rescued  the  island  from  the  plague  of  a  terrible 
^^^^'  serpent.  This  animal,  expelled  from  Salamis,  retired 
to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  received  and  harboured  by 
the  goddess  D^m^ter  in  her  sacred  domicile.^  Kychreus 
dying  childless  left  his  dominion  to  Telamdn,  who,  marrying 
Periboea,  daughter  of  Alkathoos,  and  granddaughter  of  Pelops^ 
had  for  his  son  the  celebrated  Ajax.  Telamdn  took  part  both 
in  the  chase  of  the  Kalyd6nian  boar  and  in  the  Argonautic 
expedition  :  he  was  also  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Hfirakl^s,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
Amazons,  and  in  the  attack  made  with  only  six  ships  upon 


'  ApoUod.  iii.  12,  6,  who  relates  the 
tale  somewhat  differently;  but  the  old 
epic  poem  Alkmseonis  gave  the  details 
(ap.  Sdiol.  Eurip.  Andromach.  685) — 

*  EvOa  i^kv  ayriBtOi  TcAofAwy  r^yociMt  6i<TKijt 
IIA^{«  KOM'    ni)Acvf  6i  BoStf  ova  j^lpa  Tawa-<ra( 

•  Pindar,  Nem.  v.  15,  with  Scholia,  and 
Kallimach.  Frag.  136.  Apoll6nius  Rho- 
dius  represents  the  fratricide  as  inadver- 
tent and  unintentional  (i.  92);  one  in- 
stance amongst  many  of  the  tendency  to 
soften  down  and  moralise  the  ancient 


tales. 

Pindar,  however,  seems  to  forget  this 
incident  when  he  speaks  in  other  places 
of  the  general  character  of  P^leus  (Olymp, 
ii.  75-06.  Isthm.  viL  40.). 

•  Apoll6d.  iii.  12,  7.  Euphorion, 
Fragm.  5,  Diintzer,  p.  43,  Epicc  Grjcc 
There  may  have  been  a  tutelary  serpent 
in  the  tenfplc  at  Eleusis,  as  there  was  in 
that  of  Ath8n6  Polias  at  Athens  (Herodot. 
viil.  41,  Photius,  v.  Ohcovpop  t^. 
Arist.  Lysistr.  759  with  the  Schol.). 
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Laomeddh,  king  of  Troy.  This  last  enterprise  having  proved 
completely  successful,  Telamdn  was  rewarded  by  H^rakl^s 
with  the  possession  of  the  daughter  of  Laomeddn,  H6sion6— 
who  bore  to  him  Teukros,  the  most  distinguished  archer 
amidst  the  host  of  Agamemndn,  and  the  founder  of  Salamis 
in  Cyprus.^ 

P^eus  went  to  Phthia,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Eurjrtidn,  son  of  Aktdr,  and  received  from  him  the  third  part 
of  his  dominions.  Taking  part  in  the  Kalyddnian  Piieus- 
boar-hunt,  he  unintentionally  killed  his  father-in-law  f h^s^-his 
Eurytidn,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to  I61kos,  where  S^tS^ 
he  received  purification  from  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias :  the 
danger  to  which  he  became  exposed,  by  the  calumnious  accu- 
sations of  the  enamoured  wife  of  Akastus,  has  already  been 
touched  upon  in  a  previous  section.  P£leus  also  was  among 
the  Argonauts ;  the  most  memorable  event  in  his  life  however 
was  his  marriage  with  the  sea-goddess  Thetis.  Zeus  and 
Poseiddn  had  both  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Thetis. 
But  the  former  having  been  forewarned  by  Promfitheus  that 
Thetis  was  destined  to  give  birth  to  a  son  more  powerful  than 
his  father,  compelled  her,  much  against  her  own  will,  to  marry 
P^eus ;  who,  instructed  by  the  intimations  of  the  wise  Cheir6n, 
was  enabled  to  seize  her  on  the  coast  called  S£pias  in  the 
southern  r^on  of  Thessaly.  She  changed  her  form  several 
times,  but  Pdleus  held  her  fast  until  she  resumed  her  original 
appearance,  and  she  was  then  no  longer  able  to  resist.  All 
the  gods  were  present,  and  brought  splendid  gifts  to  these 
memorable  nuptials:  Apollo  sang  with  his  harp,  Poseiddn 
gave  to  Pdleus  the  immortal  horses  Xanthus  and  Balius,  and 
Cheirdn  presented  a  formidable  spear,  cut  from  an  ash-tree  on 
Mount  P61ion.  We  shall  have  reason  hereafter  to  recognise 
the  value  of  both  these  gifts  in  the  exploits  of  Achillfis.^ 


1  ApoDod.  uL  12,  7.  Hesiod.  ap. 
Stnib.  ix.  p.  393. 

The  libatioa  and  prayer  of  H6rakl^ 
prior  to  the  birth  of  Ajax,  and  his  fixing 
the  name  of  the  yet  unborn  child,  from 
an  eagle  {alrrhs)  which  appeared  in 
response  to  his  words,  was  detailed  in 
the  Hedodic  Eoiai,  and  b  celebrated  by 
Pindar  (Isthm.  v.  30-54).  See  also  the 
Scholia. 

•  Apollod6r.  iii.  13,  5.  Homer,  Iliad, 


xviii.  434;  xxiv.  62.  Pindar,  Nem.  iv. 
50-68;  Isthm.  vii.  27-50.  Herodot.  vii. 
192.  Catullus,  Carm.  64.  EpithaL  Pel. 
et  Thetidos,  with  the  prefatory  remarks 
of  Doering. 

The  nuptials  of  P^leus  and  Thetis 
were  much  celebrated  in  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue,  or  perhaps  in  the  Eoiai 
(Diintzer,  Epic.  Graec  Frag.  36,  p.  39), 
and  i^gimius—see  Schol.  ad  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iv.  869 — where  there  is  a  curious 
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The  prominent  part  assigned  to  Thetis  in  the  Iliad  is  well 
known,  and  the  post-Homeric  poets  of  the  Legend  of  Troy 
introduced  her  as  actively  concurring  first  to  promote  the 
glory,  finally  to  bewail  the  death,  of  her  distinguished  son.* 
P61cus  having  survived  both  his  son  Achillas  and  his  grandson 
Ncoptolcmus,  is  ultimately  directed  to  place  himself  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  had  originally  seized  Thetis,  and  thither 
the  goddess  comes  herself  to  fetch  him  away,  in  order  that  he 
may  exchange  the  desertion  and  decrepitude  of  age  for  a  life 
of  immortality  along  with  the  Nereids.*  The  spot  was  indi- 
cated to  Xerxes  when  he  marched  into  Greece  by  the  Idnians 
who  accompanied  him,  and  his  magi  offered  solemn  sacrifices 
to  her  as  well  as  to  the  other  Nereids,  as  the  presiding  god- 
desses and  mistresses  of  the  coast.^ 

Ncoptolcmus  or  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achillas,  too  young  to 
Ntoptou-  engage  in  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
""'■  comes  on  the  stage  after  the  death  of  his  father  as 

the  indispensable  and  prominent  agent  in  the  final  capture  of 
the  city.  He  returns  victor  from  Troy,  not  to  Phthia,  but  to 
V'pirus,  bringing  with  him  the  captive  Andromache  widow 
of  HcclAr,  by  whom  Molossus  is  bom  to  him.  He  himself 
po!  ishcs  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  at  Delphi  by  the  machinations 
i>f  Oix^slc^s,  son  of  Agamemn6n.  But  his  son  Molossus — ^like 
V'loanco,  the  son  of  Banquo,  in  Macbeth — becomes  the  father 
of  ll\c  pv>wcrful  race  of  Molossian  kings,  who  played  so  con- 
!*piouous  A  |>ait  during  the  declining  vigour  of  *the  Grecian 
\  Uio^  And  lo  whom  the  title  and  parentage  of  iEakids  was  a 
?<o\nw  y^(  jxvuliar  pride,  identifying  them  by  community  of 
ho»\>ic  ouj^in  with  i^fonuinc  and  undisputed  Hellenes.* 

Tho  j^Umios  of  AJAx,  the  second  grandson  of  y£akus,  before 
l^^^^^  Aiv  mu-^wsschI  only  by  tht^isc  of  Achillas.     He  perishes 


f\<tvn\)M  ^M   M\,N>\\]uv  to  i^tK-»nAasc  the  bv   TVixOus;.  m  Duntxer,  FragnL  Epic 

WMMv>  ,M  \VM»v  Aivi  Thx-tix  ivr   p.  ii-t6;  »1so  SdioL  ad  DimcL  xvL 

Vho^v  x\*v   fc   toM^n,   >^vn^.nc''v  ncftr  1 40;  and  the  ertrmci  from  the  lost  Tirx*- 

Vhn^x^luv^n  Vh<^v^N,v^;KN;  TK^Wuim.  r^arim.  oi  JEschylxxs^  mp.    Hit  dc   Re- 

V)^v!«v  ^»*  >^m1  ns  >>^nv  Nv>n  currvNi  b^-  puhlic,  ii.  c  21  (p.  3S2,  St.) 

^S  K^w  hN  IsMh  tK'M   ^\K%vH>v    ^^n^ha>^S  ii  *  tonn.  Androm.  L242-taG(X   Pindar, 

o<    t)nv    L'ss»,Kyx  ^TKvokNM     >-*;:!     Tfv,  ^  H criviot- vii.  toS. 

*^mKm,  Hfihti^V    (ij\  Stoph.  rx*  J^#r**>  *  Plutarch,   Pyirii.   I;  Jntin.  xi  3; 

^'  '**  Ftinp.    ATwircm.   US3  5  Anian,    Exp. 

^  Vs-  tV  *^t\;;»T«s-nN  <v  t>>e  WtpiVtn&.  Ak-\aiKL  i  11. 
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by  his  own  hand,  the  victim  of  an  insupportable  feeling  of 
humiliation,  because  a  less  worthy  claimant  is  allowed  Ajax-ws 
to  carry  off  from  him  the  arms  of  the  departed  SJ^lHj^* 
Achillas.     His  son  Philaeus  receives  the  citizenship  of  "SSmc*^**^ 
Athens,  and  the  gens  or  d^me  called  Philaids  traced  ^^^ 
up  to  him  its  name  and  its  origin :  moreover  the  distinguished 
Athenians,  Miltiadte  and  Thucydidfis,  were  regarded  as  mem- 
bers of  this  heroic  progeny.* 

Teukrus  escaped  from  the  perils  of  the  siege  of  Troy  as 
well  as  from  those  of  the  voyage  homeward,  and  xeukrui 
reached  Salamis  in  safety.     But  his  father  Telamdn,  Jjf^tJ' 
indignant  at  his  having  returned  without  Ajax,  re-  Cyp«^- 
fused  to  receive  him,  and  compelled  him  to  expatriate.     He 
conducted  his  followers  to  Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  city 
of  Salamis:  his  descendant  Evagoras  was  recognised  as  a 
Teukrid  and  as  an  i£akid  even  in  the  time  of  Isokrat^s.*  ' 

Such  was  the  splendid  heroic  genealogy  of  the  iEakids, — 
a  family  renowned  for  military  excellence.  The  iEakeion  at 
iEgina,  in  which  prayer  and  sacrifice  were  offered  to  iEakus, 
remained  in  undiminished  digfnity  down  to  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias.*  This  genealogy  connects  together  various  Diffusion  of 
eminent  gentes  in  Achaia  Phthi6tis,  in  iEgina,  in  genealogy. 
Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  amongst  the  Epirotic  Molossians. 
Whether  we  are  entitled  to  infer  from  it  that  the  island  of 
iGgina  was  originally  peopled  by  Myrmidones  from  Achaia 


*  Pherekydds  and  Hellanikus  ap.  Mar- 
c^in.  Vit  Thucydid.  init;  Pausan.  ii. 
29,  4;  Plutarch,  Soldn,  la  According 
to  ApoUoddnis,  however,  Pherekyd6s 
said  that  Telamdn  was  only  the  friend 
of  P^leus,  not  his  brother, — ^not  the 
son  of  iEakus  (iii.  12,  7):  this  seems 
an  inconsistency.  There  was  however 
a  warm  dispute  between  the  Athenians 
ai>d  the  M^^arians  respecting  the  title 
to  the  hero  Ajax,  who  was  claimed 
bj  both  (see  Pansan.  L  42,  4 ;  Plutarch, 
/.  c):  the  M^;arians  accused  Peisistra- 
tns  of  having  interpolated  a  line  into 
the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad  (Strabo,  ix. 

P-394)- 

«  Herodot  viL  90;  Isokrat  Enc  Eva^. 

*/  st^.;  SophokL  Aiax,  9^-995;  Vdlei. 
PatercuL  I  i;  ifischvL  Pers.  891,  and 
SchoL  The  return  from  Troy  of  Teu- 
krus, his  bamshment  by  Tehundn,  and 
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his  settlement  in  Cyprus,  formed  the 
subject  of  the  TtvKpot  of  Sophokl^ 
and  of  a  tragedy  under  a  similar  title  by 
Pacuvius  (Cicero  de  Orat  L  58;  ii.  46); 
SophokL  Ajax,  892;  Pacuvii  Fragm. 
Teucr.  15. — 

"  Te  repudio,  nee  redpio,  natum  abdico, 
Faoesse." 

The  legend  of  Teukros  was  connected 
in  Attic  archaeology  with  the  peculiar 
functions  and  formalities  of  the  judica- 
ture, ip  ^ptarroi  (Pausan.  i.  28,  12;  ii. 

29,  7). 
*  Hesiod.  Fragm.  Duntz.  Eoiai,  55, 

p.  43  — 

Novv  V  'AfWMoriSaif ,  «Aovror  i'  nrop'  'Arptiiiffn. 

Polyb.  V.  2. — 


N 
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Phthidtis,  as  O.  Miiller  imagines,^  I  will  not  pretend  to  affirm. 
These  mythical  pedigrees  seem  to  unite  together  special  clans 
or  gentes,  rather  than  the  bulk  of  any  community — just  as  we 
know  that  the  Athenians  generally  had  no  part  in  the  ^Eakid 
genealogy,  though  certain  particular  Athenian  families  laid 
claim  to  it.  The  intimate  friendship  between  Achillas  and 
the  Opuntian  hero  Patroklus — and  the  community  of  name 
and  frequent  conjunction  between  the  Lokrian  Ajax,  son  of 
Olleus,  and  Ajax,  son  of  Telam6n — connect  the  JEskids  with 
Opus  and  the  Opuntian  Lokrians,  in  a  manner  which  we  have 
no  farther  means  of  explaining.  Pindar  too  represents  Menoe- 
tius,  father  of  Patroklus,  as  son  of  Akt6r  and  i£gina,  and 
therefore  maternal  brother  of  iEakus.* 


'  See  his  iEginetica,  p.  14,  his  earliest 
work. 
'  Pindar,  Olymp.  ix.  74.     The  hero 


Ajax,  son  of  O'deus,  was  especially  wor- 
shipped at  Opus ;  solemn  festival  and 
games  were  celebrated  in  his  honour. 
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ATTIC  LEGENDS  AND  GENEALOGIES. 

The  most  ancient  name  in  Attic  archaeology,  as  far  as  our 
means  of  information  reach,  is  that  of  Erechtheus,  Ercchtheu* 
who  is  mentioned  both  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  ^ 
and  in  a  brief  allusion  of  the  Odyssey.  Bom  of  the  Earth, 
he  is  brought  up  by  the  goddess  Athfinfi,  adopted  by  her  as 
her  ward,  and  installed  in  her  temple  at  Athens,  where  the 
Athenians  offer  to  him  annual  sacrifices.  The  Athenians  are 
styled  in  the  Iliad,  '*  the  people  of  Erechtheus."  *  This  is  the 
most  ancient  testimony  concerning  Erechtheus,  exhibiting 
him  as  a  divine  or  heroic,  certainly  a  superhuman  person,  and 
identifying  him  with  the  primitive  germination  (if  I  may  use 
a  term,  the  Grecian  equivalent  of  which  would  have  pleased 
an  Athenian  ear)  of  Attic  man.  And  he  was  recognised  in 
this  same  character,  even  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  aera,  by  the  Butadae,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  important  Gentes  at  Athens,  who  boasted  of  him 
as  their  original  ancestor :  the  genealogy  of  the  great  Athenian 
orator  Lykurgus,  a  member  of  this  family,  drawn  up  by  his 
son  Abrdn,  and  painted  on  a  public  tablet  in  the  Ecechtheion, 
contained  as  its  first  and  highest  name,  Erechtheus,  son  of 
H^phaestos  and  the  Earth.  In  the  Erechtheion,  Erecitheus 
was  worshipped  conjointly  with  Athfinfi ;  he  was  identified 
with  the  god  Poseiddn,  an<j[  bore  the  denomination  of  Poseiddn 
Erechtheus :  one  of  the  family  of  the  Butadae,  chosen  among 
themselves  by  lot,  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  performed 
the  functions  of  hereditary  priest^    Herodotus  also  assigns 


'  Hiad,  u,  546.    Odyss.  vii.  81. — 


r*      *    .     • 


'  See  the  Life  of  Lykurgus,  in  Plu- 
tarch's (I  call  it  by  that  name,  as  it  is 
alwaj^  printed  with  his  works)  Lives  of 
the  Ten  Orators,  torn.  iv.  p.  382-^84, 
Wytt    KoT^Tov  i\  "h  y4pos  awh  rovrmp 

KOl  *Ep€X94*»S  TOV  r^f  KflU  'H^#TOV  .    .    . 
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the  same  earth-bom  origin  to  Erechtheus  :  ^  but  Pindar,  the  old 
poem  called  the  Danais,  Euripides,  and  Apollod6rus — all 
name  Erich thonius,  son  of  H^phaestos  and  the  Earth,  as  the 
being  who  was  thus  adopted  and  made  the  temple-companion 
of  Ath^n6,  while  Apollod6rus  in  another  place  identifies 
Erichthonius  with  Poseid6n.^  The  Homeric  scholiast  treated 
Erechtheus  and  Erichthonius  as  the  same  person  under  two 
names  :  ^  and  since,  in  regard  to  such  mythical  persons,  there 
exists  no  other  test  of  identity  of  the  subject  except  perfect 
similarity  of  the  attributes,  this  seems  the  reasonable  conclusion. 
We  may  presume,  from  the  testimony  of  Homer,  that 
Attic  ic-  the  first  and  oldest  conception  of  Athens  and  its 
ginaUyfrom  sacrcd  acropoHs  places  it  under  the  special  pro- 
roots— each  tectiou,  and  represents  it  as  the  settlement  and  favou- 
own.*^  *  rite  abode  of  Ath^n^,  jointly  with  Poseiddn  ;  the 
latter  being  the  inferior,  though  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
former,  and  therefore  exchanging  his  divine  appellation  for 
the  cognomen  of  Erechtheus.  But  the  country  called  Attica, 
which,  during  the  historical  ages,  forms  one  social  and  political 
aggregate  with  Athens,  was  originally  distributed  into  many 
independent  dfimes  or  cantons,  and  included,  besides,  various 
religious  clans  or  hereditary  sects  (if  the  expression  maybe  per- 
mitted) ;  that  is,  a  multitude  of  persons  not  necessarily  living 
together  in  the  same  locality,  but  bound  together  by  an  here- 
ditary communion  of  sacred  rites,  and  claiming  privileges  as 
well  as  performing  obligations,  founded  upon  the  traditional 
authority  of  divine  persons  for  whom  they  had  a  common  vene- 
ration. Even  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponn^sian  war, 
the  demots  of  the  various  Attic  d^mes,  though  long  since  em- 
bodied in  the  larger  political  union  of  Attica,  and  having  no 


Koi  iffr\p  aMi  4  Karayotyii  rov  y4yovs  I  ^offip,  *Zpix96yiop  4^  *H^0Tov  <cal  T^t 


r&y    UpoffOfidytay    rod   Tlo<rfi9ayost   &c. 
^  Of  r^y  Upwaiyjiy  Tlo<rtiiwyos  *Ep€xBt»s 

c^X*  (PP*  3^2»  3^3)*  Erechtheus  n^c- 
9pos  of  Athene — Aristides,  Panathenaic. 
p.  184,  with  the  Scholia  of  Frommel. 

BvLtksf  the  eponymus  of  the  Butadse, 
is  the  first  pnest  of  Poseid6n  Erich- 
th6nius:  Apollod.  iii.  15,  i.  So  Kallias 
(Xenoph.  Sympos.  viii.  40),  Uptbs  $(&y 

rAy  &ir*  'Epcx^*'''* 

*  Herodot  viii.  55. 

'  Harpokration,  v.  Abrox^^'''  *0  W 
Uly^aoos  Kid  6  r^y  Awaiia  wmwoitik^s 


fayriyai,  Euripides,  Ion,  21.  ApoUod. 
iil  14,  6;  15,  I.  Compare  Plato^ 
Timaeus,  c  6. 

'  Schol.  ad  Iliad  ii.  546,  where  he 
cites  also  Kallimachus  for  the  story  of 
Erichthonius.  Etymologicon  Magn. 'Ep«» 
X^c^f.  Plato  (Kritias,  c  4)  employs 
vague  and  general  language  to  descrioe 
the  agency  of  H^phsstos  and  Ath6n^ 
which  the  old  fable  in  ApoUoddrus  (iii. 
14,  6)  details  in  coarser  terms.  See 
Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  757. 
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wish  for  separation,  still  retained  the  recollection  of  their 
original  political  autonomy.  They  lived  in  their  own  sepa- 
rate localities,  resorted  habitually  to  their  own  temples,  and 
visited  Athens  only  occasionally  for  private  or  political 
business,  or  for  the  great  public  festivals.  Each  of  these  If 
aggr^ates,  political  as  well  as  religious,  had  its  own  epony- 
mous god  or  hero,  with  a  genealogy  more  or  less  extended, 
and  a  train  of  mythical  incidents  more  or  less  copious, 
attached  to  his  name,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  local 
ex^etes  and  poets.  The  eponymous  heroes  Marathdn, 
Dekelus,  Koldnus,  or  Phlyus,  had  each  their  own  title  to 
worship,  and  their  own  position  as  themes  of  legendary 
narrative,  independent  of  Erechtheus,  or  Poseiddn,  or  Athfinfi, 
the  patrons  of  the  acropolis  common  to  all  of  them. 

But  neither  the  archaeology  of  Attica,  nor  that  of  its  various 
component  fractions,  was  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  Little  no- 
ancient  epic  poets  of  Greece.  Theseus  is  noticed  ^j^^** 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  having  carried  off  p**^ 
from  Krfite  Ariadnfi,  the  daughter  of  Minos — thus  com- 
mencing that  connexion  between  the  Kr^tan  and  Athenian 
legends  which  we  afterwards  find  so  largely  amplified — and 
the  sons  of  Thfiseus  take  part  in  the  Trojan  war.^  The  chief 
collectors  and  narrators  of  the  Attic  mythes  were  the  prose 
logographers,  authors  of  the  many  compositions  called  At- 
thides,  or  works  on  Attic  archaeology.  These  writers — 
Hellanikus,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  is  the  earliest 
composer  of  an  Atthis  expressly  named,  though  Pherekydfis 
also  touched  upon  the  Attic  fables — these  writers,  I  say, 
interwove  into  one  chronological  series  the  legends  which 
either  greatly  occupied  their  own  fancy,  or  commanded  the 
most  general  reverence  among  their  countrymen.  In  this 
way  the  religious  and  political  legends  of  Eleusis,  a  town 
originally  independent  of  Athens,  but  incorporated  with  it 
before  the  historical  age,  were  worked  into  one  continuous 
sequence  along  with  those  of  the  Erechtheids.  In  this  way,  too, 
Kekrops,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  portion  of  Attica  called 
Kekropia,  came  to  be  placed  in  the  mythical  chronology  at  a 
higher  point  even  than  the  primitive  god  or  hero  Erechtheus. 


*  MthxiL,  mother  of  Theseus,  is  also  mentioned  (Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  144). 
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Ogyg&s  is  said  to  have  reigned   in  Attica^   1020  years 

Kckrops.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Olympiad,  or  1796  years  B.c.  In  his 
time  happened  the  deluge  of  Deukalidn,  which 
destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  After  a 
long  interval,  Kekrops,  an  indigenous  person,  half  man  and 
half  serpent,  is  given  to  us  by  Apollod6rus  as  the  first  king 
of  the  country  ;  he  bestowed  upon  the  land,  which  had  before 
been  called  Aktd,  the  name  of  Kekropia.  In  his  day  there 
ensued  a  dispute  between  Ath^n^  and  Poseiddn  respecting 
the  possession  of  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  which  each  of  them 
coveted.  First,  Poseid6n  struck  the  rock  with  his  trident, 
and  produced  the  well  of  salt  water  which  existed  in  it,  called 
the  Erechth^is :  next  came  Ath^n^,  who  planted  the  sacred 
olive-tree  ever  afterwards  seen  and  venerated  in  the  portion 
of  the  Erechtheion  called  the  cell  of  Pandrosus.  The  twelve 
gods  decided  the  dispute ;  and  Kekrops  having  testified 
before  them  that  Ath6n6  had  rendered  this  inestimable 
service,  they  adjudged  the  spot  to  her  in  preference  to 
Poseid6n.  Both  the  ancient  olive-tree  and  the  well  produced 
by  Poseid6n  were  seen  on  the  acropolis,  in  the  temple  con- 
secrated jointly  to  Ath^n^  and  Erechtheus,  throughout  the 
historical  ages.  Poseid6n,  as  a  mark  of  his  wrath  for  the  pre- 
ference given  to  Ath^n^,  inundated  the  Thriasian  plain  with 
water.* 

During  the  reign  of  Kekrops,  Attica  was  laid  waste  by 
Karian  pirates  on  the  coast,  and  by  invasions  of  the  A6nian 
inhabitants  from  Boeotia.  Kekrops  distributed  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  into  twelve  local  sections — Kekropia,  Tetrapolis, 
Epakria,  Dekeleia,  Eleusis,  Aphidna,  Thorikus,  Braurdn,  Ky- 
th^rus,  Sph^ttus,  K^phisius,  Phal^rus.  Wishing  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  he  commanded  each  man  to  cast 
a  single  stone  into  a  general  heap :  the  number  of  stones  was 
counted,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  twenty  thousand.* 
Kekrops  married  the  daughter  of  Aktaeus,  who  (according 


•  Hellanikus,  Fragm.  62;  Philochor. 
Fragm.  8,  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  x. 
10,  p.  489.  Larcher  (Chronologic  drH^- 
rodote,  ch.  ix.  s.  I,  p.  278)  treats  both 
the  historical  personality  and  the  date  of 
Ogyg^  as  perfectly  well  authenticated. 

»  ApoUod.  iii.  14,  i;  Herodot  viii  55; 
Ovid.  Metam.  vL  72.    The  impression 


of  Poseiddn's  trident  is  still  shown  on 
the  rocky  floor  of  the  Erechtheum  at 
Athens.  The  story  current  among  the 
Athenians  represented  Kekrops  as  the 
judge  of  this  controversy  (Xenoph.  Me* 
mor.  iii.  5,  10). 
*  Philochor.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  397. 
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to  Pausanias's  version)  had  been  king  of  the  country  before 
him,  and  had  called  it  by  the  name  of  Aktaea.*  By  her 
he  had  three  daughters,  Aglaurus,  Ers6  and  Pandrosus,  and  a 
son,  Erysichthdn. 

Erysichthdn  died  without  issue,  and  Kranaus  succeeded 
him, — another  indigenous  person  and  another  epony-  Kianaus- 
mus, — for  the  name  Kranai  was  an  old  denomination  ^**'«**^ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.*  Kranaus  was  dethroned  by 
Amphiktydn,  by  some  called  an  indigenous  man ;  by  others, 
a  son  of  Deukalidn :  Amphiktydn  in  his  turn  was  expelled  by 
Erichthonius,  son  of  H£phaestos  and  the  Earth, — ^the  same 
person  apparently  as  Erechtheus,  but  inserted  by  ApoUoddrus 
at  this  point  of  the  series.  Erichthonius,  the  pupil  and 
favoured  companion  of  Athto6,  placed  in  the  acropolis  the 
original  Palladium  or  wooden  statue  of  that  goddess,  said  to 
have  dropped  from  heaven :  he  was  moreover  the  first  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea.  He  married  the 
nymph  Pasithea,  and  had  for  his  son  and  successor  Pandidn.' 
Erichthonius  was  the  first  person  who  taught  the  art  of 
breaking  in  horses  to  the  yoke,  and  who  drove  a  chariot  and 
four.* 

In  the  time  of  Pandidn,  who  succeeded  to  Erichthonius, 
Dionysus  and  Dfimfitfir  both  came  into  Attica ;  the  Daughter* 
latter  was  received  by  Keleos  at  Eleusis.'    Pandidn  ![ftSJI" 
married  the  nsonph  Zeuxippfi,  and  had  twin  sons,  ^S^S^Sf 
Erechtheus  and  Butfis,  and  two  daughters,  Proknfi  T«reu». 
and  Philomela.    The  two  latter  are  the  subjects  of  a  memor- 
able and  well-known  legend.     Pandidn  having  received  aid  in 
repelling  the  Thfibans  from  Tfireus,  king  of  Thrace,  gave  him 
his  daughter  Proknfi  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Itys. 
The  beautiful  Philomela,  going  to  visit  her  sister,  inspired  the 
barbarous  Thracian  with  an  irresistible  passion ;  he  violated 
her  person,  confined  her  in  a  distant  pastoral  hut,  and  pre- 
tended that  she  was  dead,  cutting  out  her  tongue  to  prevent 
her  from  revealing  the  truth.    After  a  long  interval,  Philomela 


'  The  Parian  chronological  marble 
dengnates  Aktseus  as  an  indigenous 
person.  Marmor  Parimn,  Epoch.  3. 
ransan.  i.  2.  5. 

*  Herod.  viiL  44.  KptumaX  'AO^yvu, 
Pindar. 

*  Apollod.  iii.  14,  6.  Pausaa.  i  6,  27. 


*  Virgil,  Georgic  iiL  114. 

»  The  mythe  of  the  visit  of  D^lt^r 
to  Eleusb,  on  which  occasion  she  vouch- 
safed to  teach  her  holy  rites  to  the 
leading  Eleusinians,  is  more  fully  touched 
upon  in  my  first  chapter. 
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found  means  to  inform  her  sister  of  the  cruel  deed  which  had 
been  perpetrated  ;  she  wove  into  a  garment  words  describing 
her  melancholy  condition,  and  despatched  it  by  a  trusty 
messenger.  Proknd,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  anger, 
took  advantage  of  the  free  egress  enjoyed  by  women  during 
the  Bacchanalian  festival  to  go  and  release  her  sister :  the 
two  sisters  then  revenged  themselves  upon  Tfireus  by  killing 
the  boy  Itys,  and  serving  him  up  for  his  father  to  eat ;  after 
the  meal  had  been  finished,  the  horrid  truth  was  revealed  to 
him.  Tfireus  snatched  a  hatchet  to  put  Prokn^  to  death :  she 
fled,  along  with  Philomela,  and  all  the  three  were  changed 
into  birds — Prokn^  became  a  swallow,  Philomela  a  nightin- 
gale, and  T^reus  an  hoopoe.^  This  tale,  so  popular  with  the 
poets,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  general  character  of  Grecian 
legend,  is  not  less  remarkable  in  another  point  of  view — that 
the  great  historian  Thucydides  seems  to  allude  to  it  as  an 
historical  fact,*  not  however  directly  mentioning  the  final 
metamorphosis. 

After  the  death  of  Pandi6n,  Erechtheus  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  and  his  brother,  But^s,  became  priest  of  Poseiddn 
Erichthonius ;  a  function  which  his  descendants  ever  after- 
wards exercised,  the  Butadae  or  Eteobutadae.  Erechtheus 
seems  to  appear  in  three  characters  in  the  fabulous  history  of 
Athens — as  a  god,  Poseid6n  Erechtheus' — as  a  hero,  Erech- 
theus, son  of  the  Earth — and  now,  as  a  king,  son  of  Pandidn : 


'  ApoUod.  iii.  14,  8  ;  JEsch.  Supplic.  !  x.  4,  5):  the  author  of  the  A^t  'Ewerd 
61 ;   Soph.    Elektr.    107 ;   Ovid,    Meta-  I  ipios,  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  treats  it 


morph.  vi.  425-670.  Hyginus  gives  the 
fable  with  some  additional  circumstances, 
fab.  45.  j\ntonius  Liberalis  (Nar.  Ii), 
or   Boeus,    from   whom  he  copies,    has 


in  the  same  manner,  as  a  fact  ennobling 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  of  which  Pandi6n 
was  the  eponymus.  The  same  author, 
in  touching  upon  Kekrops,  the  eponymus 


composed  a  new  narrative  by  combining  I  of  the  Kekropis  tribe,  cannot  believe 
together  the  names  of  Pandareos  and  {  literally  the  story  of  his  being  half  man 
Aedon,  as  given  in  the  Odyssey,  xix.  :  and  half  serpent:  he  rationalises  it,  by 
523,  and  the  adventures  of  the  old  Attic  '  saying  that  Kekrops  was  so  called  b^ 
iable.  The  hoopoe  still  continued  the  .  cause  in  wisdom  he  was  like  a  man,  in 
habit  of  chasing  the  nightingale:  it  was  strength  like  a  serpent  (Demosth.  p. 
to  the  Athenians  a  present  fact  See  1397,  1398,  Reiske)  Hesiod  glances  at 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Aves,  212.  the  fable  (Opp.  Di.  566),  6p$pay^  IlAr- 

'  Thucyd.  li.  29.  He  makes  express  1  Storli  ifno  x*^^***^*  see  also  vfilian, 
mention  of  the  nightingale  in  connexion  j  V.  H.  xii.  20.  The  subject  was  handled 
with  the  story,  though  not  of  the  meta-  1  by  Sophokl^s  in  his  lost  T^reus. 
morphosis.  See  below,  chap,  xvi.  So  *  Poseiddn  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
also  does  Pausanias  mention  and  reason  under  the  name  of  Erechtheus  simply 
upon  it  as  a  real  incident:  he  founds  (Lycophrdn,  158).  See  HesychiuSi  v. 
upon  it  several  moral  reflections  (i.  5,  4;    'Ep^xMs* 
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so  much  did  the  ideas  of  divine  and  human  rule  become 
confounded  and  blended  together  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Greeks  in  reviewing  their  early  times. 

The  daughters  of  Erechtheus  were  not  less  celebrated  in 
Athenian  legend  than  those  of  Pandidn.     Prokris,  Daughters  of 
one  of  them,  is  among  the  heroines  seen  by  Odysseus  — Prokri*. 
in  Had^ :  she  became  the  wife  of  Kephalus,  son  of  Deionfis, 
and  lived  in  the  Attic  dfime  of  Thorikus. 

Kreiisa,  another  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  seduced  by  Apollo, 
becomes  the  mother  of  I6n,  'whom  she  exposes  im-  Kreosa.— 
mediately  after  his  birth,  in  the  cave  north  of  the  S^ife 
acropolis,  concealing  the  fact  from  every  one.    Apollo  ®*"*^ 
prevails  upon  Hermfis  to  convey  the  new-bom  child  to  Delphi^ 
where  he  is  brought  up  as  a  servant  of  the  temple,  without 
knowing  his  parents.    Kreiisa  marries  Xuthus,  son  of  iEolus, 
but  continuing  childless,  she  goes  with  Xuthus  to  the  Delphian 
oracle  to  inquire  for  a  remedy.    The  god  presents  to  them 
I6n,  and  desires  them  to  adopt  him  as  their  son :  their  son 
Achaeus  is  afterwards  bom  to  them,  and  Idn  and  Achaeus 
become  the  eponyms  of  the  Idnians  and  Achaeans.^ 

Oreithyia,  the  third  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  was  stolen  away 
by  the  god  Boreas  while  amusing  herself  on  the  banks  of  the 
IlissuSy  and  carried  to  his  residence  in  Thrace.  The  two  sons 
of  this  marriage,  Z£t£s  and  Kalais,  were  bom  with  wings : 
they  took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  harpies :  they  were  slain  at  Tfinos  by 
Hdraklds.  Kleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia, 
was  married  to  Phineus,  and  had  two  sons,  Plexippus  and 
Pandidn;  but  Phineus  afterwards  espoused  a  second  wife, 
Idasa,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus,  who,  detesting  the  two  sons 
of  the  former  bed,  accused  them  falsely  of  attempting  her 
chastity,  and  persuaded  Phineus  in  his  wrath  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  both.  For  this  cruel  proceeding  he  was  punished  by 
the  Argonauts  ia  the  course  of  their  voyage.' 


*  Upon  this  stor^  of  Idn  b  founded  the  '  this  drama,  see  O.  Mtiller,  Hist,  of 
tngedy  of  Euripides  which  bears  that  Dorians,  iL  2,  13-15.  I  doubt  however 
name.    I  conceive  many  of  the  points  of !  the  distinction  which  he  draws  between 


that  tragedy  to  be  of  the  invention  of 
£uripid&  himself;  but  to  represent  Idn 
as  son  of  Apollo,  not  of  Xnthus,  seems 
a  genaine  Attk  legend.      Respecting 


the  lonians  and  the  other  population  of 
Attica. 

•  ApoDoddr.  iii.  15,  2;  Plato,  Phsedr. 
c.  3;   Sophok.  Antig.  9S4;   also  the 
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On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Athenians  derived,  or  at 
Prayers  of     least  bcHeved  themselves  to  have  derived,  important 
niansto        benefits    from   this    marriage  of  Boreas  with    the 
gracious       daughter  of  their  primaeval  hero :  one  inestimable 
daifgS.  ^"  service,   rendered  at  a  juncture  highly  critical  for 
Grecian  independence,  deserves  to  be  specified.^    At  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  Grecian  fleet  was 
assembled  at  Chalkis  and  Artemision  in  Euboea,  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  Persian  force,  so  overwhelming  in  its  numbers 
as  well  by  sea  as  on  land.     The  Persian  fleet  had  reached  the 
coast  of  Magnesia  and  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Thessaly 
without  any  material  damage,  when  the  Athenians  were  in- 
structed by  an  oracle  "  to  invoke  the  aid  of  their  son-in-law." 
Understanding  the  advice  to  point  to  Boreas,  they  supplicated 
his  aid  and  that  of  Oreithyia  most  earnestly,  as  well  by  prayer 
as  by  sacrifice,*  and  the  event  corresponded  to  their  wishes. 
A  furious  north-easterly  wind  immediately  arose,  and  con- 
tinued for  three  days  to  afflict  the  Persian  fleet  as  it  lay  on  an 
unprotected  coast :  the  number  of  ships  driven  ashore,  both 
vessels  of  war  and  of  provision,  was  immense,  and  the  injury 
done  to  the  armament  was  never  thoroughly  repaired.     Such 
was  the  powerful  succour  which  the  Athenians  derived,  at  a 
time  of  their  utmost  need,  from  their  son-in-law  Boreas  ;  and 
their  gratitude  was  shown  by  consecrating  to  him  a  new  temple 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 

The  three  remaining  daughters  of  Erechtheus — ^he  had  six 
in  alP — were  in  Athenian  legend  yet  more  venerated  than 


copious  Scholion  on  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i. 

212. 

The  tale  of  Phineus  is  told  very  dif- 
ferently in  the  Argonautic  expedition  as 
given  by  Ap6116nius  Rhodius,  ii.  i8o. 
From  Sophokles  we  learn  that  this  was 
the  Attic  version. 

The  two  winged  sons  of  Boreas  and 
their  chase  of  the  Harpies  were  noticed 
in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  (see  Schol. 
ApoUdn.  Rhod.  ii.  296).  But  whether 
the  Attic  legend  of  Oreithyia  was  recog 


/Eneid.  xii.  83).  Terrigena  is  the  yny^' 
'Eptx^f^f'  Philochorus  (Fra^m.  30) 
rationalised  the  story,  and  said  that  it 
alluded  to  the  effects  of  a  violent  wind. 

1  Herodotvil  189.  OUh  ip'A0iit^oi 
<rpi  \4yovffi  $or|$^|ffayTa  rhv  Bopijr  vp^ 
rtpoyy  Kol  r6T€  iicuva  KwrtpydKrurBtu' 
K<d  lp6v  aw9\d6vr€s  Bop4w  t^fibffmrrQ  wufk 

•  Herodot  1.  c  'ABtiPoioi  rhp  Bop^w 
iic    Otowpowlov    hr9ica\4carrOy   ik$6vros 


nised  in  the  Hesiodic  poems  seems  not    Kovpov  KaKivwrBoi,    Boptis  m,  jcari  rhp 
'-  'EXAi^vw  \iyw  lx««  yvpoiita  *Arruc^p^ 

*Cipu$uiriv  r^y  fip^x^os,     Korit  J^  rh 
in)8of  rovTOy  oVABfivtuoit  <nffi$aX\96fiLtPol 
<r<^i  rhy  Bopfjy  yofifiphv  €twatf  &c. 
•  Suidas  and   Photius,   v.  ndpB^yoi : 


certain. 

Both  iEschylus  and  Sophokles  com- 
posed dramas  on  the  subject  of  Oreithyia 
<Longin.  de  Sublimit,  c  3).  **  Orithjria 
Atheniensis,  filia  Terrigense,  et  a  Borea 


in  Thimdam  rapta*'  (Servius  ad  Viig.  IProtogeneia  and  Pand6ra  are  given  as 
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their  sisters^  on  account  of  having  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  death   for  the   safety  of  their  country.  Erechtheu« 

and  Eumot" 

Eumolpus  of  Eleusis  was  the  son  of  Poseiddn  and  pus. 
the  eponymous  hero  of  the  sacred  gens  called  the  Eumolpids, 
in  whom  the  principal  functions,  appertaining  to  the  myste- 
rious rites  of  Ddm^tfir  at  Eleusis,  were  vested  by  hereditary 
privilege.  He  made  war  upon  Erechtheus  and  the  Athenians, 
with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Thracian  allies  ;  indeed  it  appears 
that  the  legends  of  Athens,  originally  foreign  and  unfriendly 
to  those  of  Eleusis,  represented  him  as  having  been  himself  a 
Thracian  bom  and  an  immigrant  into  Attica.^  Respecting 
Eumolpus  however  and  his  parentage,  the  discrepancies  much 
exceed  even  the  measure  of  license  usual  in  the  legendary 
genealc^es,  and  some  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have 
sought  to  reconcile  these  contradictions,  by  the  usual  stratagem 
of  supposing  two  or  three  different  persons  of  the  same  name. 
Even  Pausanias,  so  familiar  with  this  class  of  unsworn  wit- 
nesses, complains  of  the  want  of  native  Eleusinian  genealo- 
gists,* and  of  the  extreme  license  of  fiction  in  which  other 
authors  had  indulged. 

In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Dfimfitfir,  the  most  ancient  testi- 
mony before  us, — composed,  to  all  appearance,  earlier  than 
the  complete  incorporation  of  Eleusis  with  Athens, — Eumolpus 


the  names  of  two  of  them.  The  sacri- 
fice of  Pand6ra,  in  the  Iambi  of  Hip- 
pdnax  <Hipp6nact  Fragm.  xxi.  Welck. 
ap.  Atben.  ix.  p.  370),  seems  to.  allude 
to  this  daughter  of  Erechtheus. 

*  Apolloddr.  iii.  15,  3;  Thucyd.  ii.  15; 
Isokrat^  <Panegyr.  t  i.  p.  206;  Pana- 
thenaic.  t  ii.  p.  560,  Auger),  Lykurgus, 
cont.  Leocrat.  p.  201,  Rei^e;  Pausan. 
L  38,  3;  Euripid.  Erechth.  Fr.  The 
Schol.  ad  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  1048,  gives 
valuable  citations  from  Ister,  Akesto- 
ddrus  and  Androtidn:  we  see  that  the 
inquirers  of  antiquity  found  it  difficult  to 
explain  how  the  Eumolpids  could  have 
acquired  their  ascendant  privileges  in 
the  management  of  the  Eleusinia,  seeing 
that  Eumolpus  himself  was  a  foreigner, — 
ZirrctTai,  rl  9^or€  0/  lEtfwKwldat  rw 
rcXrrdr  i^dpxown,  ^4voi  Btrrts.  Thucy- 
did^  does  not  call  Eumolpus  a  Thracian: 
Stiabo's  language  is  very  large  and 
vague  (viL  p.  321):  Isokrat^  says  that 
he  assailed  Athens  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  his  ^Either  Poseiddn  to  the 


sovereign  patronage  of  the  city.    Hy* 
ginus  copies  this  (nib.  46). 

'  Pausan.  L  38,  %,  'E\wctvtot  re 
kpYMi,  &rc  oif  itpoffovrvy  ff^uri  ycyto- 
X^^Vt  jUAatc  itKiaturiku  Z^Z^Konri  ical 
IJuiXurra  h  rk  yiirn  rw  iipAwf,  See 
Heyne  ad  Apolloddr.  iii.  15,  4.  "  Eu- 
molpi  nomen  modo  communicatum  plu- 
ribus,  modo  plurium  hominum  res  et 
&cta  cumulata  in  unum.  Is  ad  quern 
Hercules  venisse  dicitur,  serior  aetate 
fiiit:  antiquior  est  is  de  quo  hoc  loco 
agitur  .  .  .  antecessisse  tamen  hunc 
debet  alius,  qui  cum  Triptolemo  vixit,'* 
&c.  See  the  learned  and  valuable  com- 
ments  of  Lobeck  in  his  Aglaophamus, 
tom.  i.  p.  206-213:  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
crepanaes  of  this  narrative  he  observes^ 
I  think,  with  great  justice  (p.  21 1), 
"quo  uno  exemplo  ex  innumerabilibus 
delecto,  arguitur  eorum  temeritas,  qui 
ex  variis  mscordibusque  poetarum  et 
mythc^raphorum  narratiunculis,  antiquae 
famse  &rmam  et  quasi  lineamenta  recog- 
nosd  posse  sperant." 
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appears  (to  repeat  briefly  what  has  been  stated  in  a  previous 
chapter)  as  one  of  the  native  chiefs  or  princes  of  Eleusis,  along 
with  Triptolemus,  Diokl^s,  Polyxeinus  and  Dolichus  ;  Keleos 
is  the  king,  or  principal  among  these  chiefs,  the  son  or  lineal 
descendant  of  the  eponymous  Eleusis  himself.  To  these 
chiefs,  and  to  the  three  daughters  of  Keleos,  the  goddess 
D^m^t^r  comes  in  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
Persephone :  being  hospitably  entertained  by  Keleos  she 
reveals  her  true  character,  commands  that  a  temple  shall  be 
built  to  her  at  Eleusis,  and  prescribes  to  them  the  rites  accord- 
ing to  which  they  are  to  worship  her.^  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  ancient  story  of  the  Eleusinians  respecting  their  own 
religious  antiquities :  Keleos,  with  Metaneira  his  wife,  and  the 
other  chiefs  here  mentioned,  were  worshipped  at  Eleusis,  and 
from  thence  transferred  to  Athens  as  local  gods  or  heroes.* 
Eleusis  became  incorporated  with  Athens,  apparently  not  very 
long  before  the  time  of  Sol6n  ;  and  the  Eleusinian  worship  of 
D^m^t^r  was  then  received  into  the  great  religious  solemnities 
of  the  Athenian  state,  to  which  it  owes  its  remarkable  sub- 
sequent extension  and  commanding  influence.  In  the  Atti- 
cised  worship  of  the  Eleusinian  D^m^t^r,  the  Eumolpids  and 
the  K^rykes  were  the  principal  hereditary  functionaries : 
Eumolpus,  the  eponym  of  this  great  family,  came  thus  to  play 
the  principal  part  in  the  Athenian  legendary  version  of  the 
war  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  An  oracle  had  pronounced 
^  that  Athens  could  only  be  rescued  from  his  attack 

self-sacrifice  by  the  death  of  the  three  daughters  of  Erechtheus  : 

of  the  three        /    .  .      .  ,  ,  - 

daughters  of  their  gcncrous  patriotism  consented  to  the  sacrifice, 

EIrechtheus.  t      i      •      /•     t 

and  their  father  put  them  to  death.  He  then  went 
forth  confidently  to  the  battle,  totally  vanquished  the  enemy^ 
and  killed  Eumolpus  with  his  own  hand.*     Erechtheus  was 


•  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Cerer.  473-475. — 

.   .^  .  *H  M  Kiowra  tfcjuuoTOiroXoic  /SacrtAevax 
Atl(w  Tpt*ToA<fiM  Tc,  Ai6K\tt  TC  irAi^ivnY, 
EvfuSAirov  T«  fiifi,Kt\.4tf  ft  ^yifropi  Aowf, 

Also  V.  105. — 

The  hero  Eleusis  is  mentioned  in  Pau- 
sanias,  i.  38,  7;  some  said  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Hermes,  others  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Ogyg6s.  Compare  Hygin. 
f.  147. 


'  Keleos  and  Metaneira  were  wor- 
shipped by  the  Athenians  with  divine 
honours  (Athenagoras,  Legat.  p.  53,  ed. 
Oxon.):  perhaps  he  conlounas  divine 
and  heroic  honours,  as  the  Christian 
controversialists  against  Paganism  were 
disposed  to  do.  Triptolemus  had  a 
temple  at  Eleusis  (Paus.  i.  38,  6). 

'  ApoIIoddr.  iii.  15,  4.  Some  said 
that  Immaradus,  son  of  Eumolpus,  had 
been  killed  bv  Erechtheus  (Pausan.  t.  5, 
2) ;  others,  that  both  Eumolpus  and  his 
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worshipped  as  a  god,  and  his  daughters  as  goddesses,  at 
Athens,^  Their  names  and  their  exalted  devotion  were  cited 
along  with  those  of  the  warriors  of  MarathAn,  in  the  public 
assembly  of  Athens,  by  orators  who  sought  to  arouse  the 
languid  patriot,  or  to  denounce  the  cowardly  deserter ;  and 
the  people  listened  both  to  one  and  the  other  with  analogous 
feelings  of  grateful  veneration,  as  well  as  with  equally  unsus- 
pecting faith  in  the  matter  of  fact* 

Though  Erechtheus  gained  the  victory  over  Eumolpus,  yet 
the  story  represents  Poseiddn  as  having  put  an  end  to  the 
life  and  reign  of  Erechtheus,  who  was  (it  seems)  slain  in 
the  battle.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kekrops  II.,  and  the 
latter  again  by  his  son  Pandidn  11.,^ — two  names  unmarked 
by  any  incidents,  and  which  appear  to  be  mere  duplication  of 
the  former  Kekrops  and  Pandi6n,  placed  there  by  the  genealo- 
gisers  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  what  seemed  to  them  a 
chronological  chasm. 

ApoUoddrus  passes  at  once  from  Erechtheus  to  his  son 
Kela-ops  II.,  then  to  Pandidn  II.,  next  to  the  four  sons  of  the 


son  had  experienced  this  fate  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Phoeniss.  854).  But  we  leam 
from  Pausanias  himself  what  the  story 
in  the  interior  of  the  Erechtheion  was, — '• 
that    Erechtheus   killed  Eumolpus    (i. 

27,  3). 

^  Clceroy  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  19;  Philo* 

chor.  ap.  Schol.  CEdip.  Col.  lOO.  Three 

daughters  of  Erechtheus  perished,  and 

three  daughters  were  worshipped  (Apol- 

lod6r.  iii.  15,  4;  Hesychius,  ZcSyos  rpi^ 

w4^§pop;'Eunp.  Erechtheus,  Fragm.  3, 

Dindorf);  but  both  Euripid^  and  Apol- 

Iod6ni&  said  that  Erechtheus  was  onl^ 

required  to  sacrifice,  and  only  did  sacn- 

hce  cm, — the  other  two  slew  themselves 

Toluntarily,  from  affection  for  their  sister. 

I  cannot  but  think  (in  spite  of  the  opinion 

of  Welcker  to  the  contrary,  Griechisch. 

Tragod.  ii.   p.   722)  that  the  genuine 

l^end  represented  Erechtheus  as  having 

sacrificed  all  three,  as  appears  in  the 

Idn  of  Euripides  (276):— 

CkbOsa.    ^rAi|  vpb    ytuaie  <r^6yui  vo^Hvmn 

KTorcZr. 
Vat.    2w  3*  i(99m$iti  triat  Koanyyifmv  laAini ; 
CxmOsA.    Bp4^o%  viirpn»  fnifrpitf  ^r  iv  iyicdKais. 

Compare  with  this  passage,  Demosthen. 
A^r  'E^trdtp,  p.  1^97,  Reisk.  Just 
before,  the  doUh  of  £e  three  daughters 


of  Kekrops,  for  infringing  the  commands 
of  Ath6n^  had  been  mentioned.  £iui- 
pid6s  modified  this  in  his  Erechtheus, 
for  he  there  introduced  the  mother 
Praxithea  consenting  to  the  immolation 
of  one  daughter,  for  the  rescue  of  the 
country  from  a  foreign  invader:  to  pro- 
pose to  a  mother  the  immolation  of  three 
daughters  at  once,  would  have  been  too 
revolting.  In  most  instances  we  find 
the  strongly  marked  features,  the  dis- 
tinct and  glaring  incidents  as  well  as  the 
dark  contrasts,  belong  to  the  Hesiodic 
or  old  post- Homeric  legend;  the  changes 
made  afterwards  go  to  soften,  dilute^ 
and  to  complicate,  in  proportion  as  the 
feelings  of  the  public  become  milder  and 
more  humane;  sometimes  however  the 
later  poets  add  new  horrors. 

*  See  the  striking  evidence  contained 
in  the  oration  of  Lykuigus  against  Leo- 
crat^  (p.  201-204  Reiske;  Demosthen. 
A6y,  'Eirtrit^.  1.  c  ;  and  Xenophdn. 
Memor.  iiL  5,  9):  from  the  two  latter 
passages  we  see  that  the  Athenian  story 
represented  the  invasion  under  Eumolpus 
as  a  combined  assault  from  the  western 
continent. 

'  Apolloddr.  iii.  15,  5;  Eurip.  160, 
283;  Erechth.  Fragm.  20,  DindoriL 
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latter,  iEgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus  and  Lykus.  But  the  tragedians 
here  insert  the  story  of  Xuthus,  Kreiisa,  and  I6n ;  the  latter 
KrcQsaand  being  the  son  of  Kreiisa  by  Apollo,  but  given  by 
^^"-  the  god  to  Xuthus,  and  adopted  by  the  latter  as  his 

own.  I6n  becomes  the  successor  of  Erechtheus,  and  his  sons 
(Teleon,  Hoplfis,  Argadfis,  and  Aigikorfis)  become  the  eponyms 
of  the  four  ancient  tribes  of  Athens,  which  subsisted  until  the 
revolution  of  Kleisthen^s.  I6n  himself  is  the  eponym  of 
the  I6nic  race  both  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  iEgean 
islands :  D6rus  and  Achaeus  are  the  sons  of  Kreiisa  by  Xuthus, 
so  that  I6n  is  distinguished  from  both  of  them  by  being  of 
divine  parentage.^  According  to  the  story  given  by  Philo- 
chorus,  I6n  rendered  such  essential  service  in  rescuing  the 
Athenians  from  the  attack  of  the  Thracians  under  Eumolpus, 
that  he  was  afterwards  made  king  of  the  country,  and  distri- 
buted all  the  inhabitants  into  four  tribes  or  castes,  corresponding 
to  different  modes  of  life, — ^soldiers,  husbandmen,  goatherds, 
and  artisans.^  And  it  seems  that  the  legend  explanatory  of 
the  origin  of  the  festival  Boedromia,  originally  important 
enough  to  furnish  a  name  to  one  of  the  Athenian  months,  was 
attached  to  the  aid  thus  rendered  by  I6n.® 

We  pass  from  I6n  to  persons  of  far  greater  mythical  dignity 
and  interest, — ^iEgeus  and  his  son  Thfiseus. 

Pandidn  had  four  sons,  iEgeus,  Nisus,  Lykus,  and  Pallas, 
Sons  of  between  whom  he  divided  his  dominions.  Nisus 
itgetlsr&c.  received  the  territory  of  Megaris,  which  had  been 
under  the  sway  of  Pandidn,  and  there  founded  the  seaport  of 
Nisaea.  Lykus  was  made  king  of  the  eastern  coast,  but  a 
dispute  afterwards  ensued,  and  he  quitted  the  country  alto- 
gether, to  establish  himself  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  among  the  Termilae,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
Lykians.*  iEgeus,  as  the  eldest  of  the  four,  became  king  of 
Athens ;  but  Pallas  received  a  portion  both  of  the  south-western 
coast  and  the  interior,  and  he  as  well  as  his  children  appear 


>  Eurip.  I611,  1570-1595.  The  Kreiisa 
of  Sophokl^s,  a  lost  tragedy,  seems  to 
have  related  to  the  same  subject. 

Pausanias  (vii.  i,  2)  tdls  us  that  Xuthus 
was  chosen  to  arbitrate  between  the 
contending  claims  of  the  sons  of  Erech- 
theus. 


*  Philochor.  ap.  Harpocrat  ▼.  Boif- 
9p6fua ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  383. 

*  Philochor.  ap.  Harpocrat.  v.  Boif- 
9p6fua, 

*  Sophokl.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  592;  He^ 
rodot.  I.  173;  Strabo,  xii.  p.  573. 
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as  frequent  enemies  both  to  iEgeus  and  to  Theseus.  Pallas 
is  the  eponym  of  the  dfime  Pall6n6,  and  the  stories  respecting 
him  and  his  sons  seem  to  be  connected  with  old  and  standing 
feuds  among  the  different  d6mes  of  Attica,  originally  inde- 
pendent communities.  These  feuds  penetrated  into  the  legend. 
They  explain  the  story  which  we  find  that  iEgeus  and  Thiseus 
were  not  genuine  Erechtheids,  the  former  being  denominated 
a  supposititious  child  to  Pandidn.^ 

iEgeus*  has  little  importance  in  the  mythical  history 
except  as  the  father  of  Thfiseus :  it  may  even,  be  doubted 
whether  his  name  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  cognomen  of 
the  god  Poseiddn,  who  was  (as  we  are  told)  the  real 
father  of  this  great  Attic  H^raklfis.  As  I  pretend 
only  to  g^ve  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  general  territory  of 
Grecian  l^end,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  recount  in  detail 
the  chivalrous  career  of  Theseus,  who  is  found  both  in  the 
Kalyddnian  boar-hunt  and  in  the  Argonautic  expedition — his 
personal  and  victorious  encounters  with  the  robbers  Sinnis, 
Frokrusttey  Periph6t6s,  Skiron,  and  others — ^his  valuable  service 
in  ridding  his  country  of  the  Krommyonian  sow  and  the 
Marathdnian  bull — his  conquest  of  the  Minotaur  in  Kr^te, 
and  his  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  labyrinth  by  the  aid  of 
Ariadni,  whom  he  subsequently  carries  off  and  abandons— his 
many  amorous  adventures,  and  his  expeditions  both  against 
the  Amazons  and  into  the  under-world  along  with  Peuithous.' 

Thucydid^s  delineates  the  character  of  Thfiseus  as  a  man 
who  combined  sagacity  with  political  power,  and  who  con- 


»  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c  13.  APytbs 
Brr^s  y€w6iupos  Htu^lowif  icat  /i^Sir  rott 
*Zp9x9€i^tus  wpoa^Kmp*  ApoUoddr.  iiL 
15,  6. 

*  iGgeus  had  by  M6dea  (who  took 
refuge  at  Athens  after  her  flight  from 
Corinth)  a  son  named  MMus,  who  passed 
into  Asia,  and  was  considered  as  the 
eponvmns  and  pn^enitor  of  the  Median 
people.  Datis,  the  general,  who  com- 
manded the  invading  Persian  army  at 
the  battle  of  Marathdn,  sent  a  formal 
commimication  to  the  Athenians  an- 
nouncing himself  as  the  descendant  of 
M€diis,  and  requiring  to  be  admitted 
as  king  of  Attica:  sudi  is  the  state- 
ment of  Dioddrus  (Exc.  Vatic.  vii.-x. 
48 :  tee  also  Schol  Aristophan.  Pac. 
389). 


■  Ovid.  Metamorph.  vii.  433. — 

•    .    .    "  Te,  maxime  Theseu, 
Mimta  est  Marathon  Cretsei  sanguine  Tauri : 
Quodque  Suis  securus  arat  Cromyona  colonus, 
Munus  opusque  tuum  est.     Tellus  Epidauria 

per  te 
Oavigeram  vidit  Vulcani  occumbere  prolem : 
Vidit  et  immanem  Gephisias  ora  Procrustem. 
Cercyonis  letum  vidit  Cerealis  Eleusin. 
Ooddit  ilie  Sinis,"  &c. 

Respecting  the  amours  of  Theseus, 
Ister  especially  seems  to  have  entered 
into  great  details;  but  some  of  them 
were  noticed  both  in  the  Hesiodic  poems 
and  by  Kekrops,  not  to  mention  Fhere- 
kyd^s  ( Athen.  xiii.  p.  557).  Peirithous, 
the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Th^us,  is  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Attic  d6me  or  gens  Perithoidte  (Ephorus 
ap.  Photium  v.  OfpitfoIScu). 
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ferred  upon  his  country  the  inestimable  benefit  of  uniting  all 
the  separate  and  selfgoverning  d^mes  of  Attica  into  one 
common  political  society.^  From  the  well-earned  reverence 
attached  to  the  assertion  of  Thucydid^s,  it  has  been  customary 
to  reason  upon  this  assertion  as  historically  authentic,  and  to 
treat  the  romantic  attributes  which  we  find  in  Plutarch  and 
Diod6rus  as  if  they  were  fiction  superinduced  upon  this  basis  of 
fact  Such  a  view  of  the  case  is  in  my  judgement  erroneous. 
The  athletic  and  amorous  knight-errant  is  the  old  version  of 
the  character — the  profound  and  long-sighted  politician  is  a 
subsequent  correction,  introduced  indeed  by  men  of  superior 
mind,  but  destitute  of  historical  warranty,  and  arising  out  of 
their  desire  to  find  reasons  of  their  own  for  concurring  in  the 
Hisicren-  vcncration  which  the  general  public  paid  more  easily 
terTcfincd.  and  heartily  to  their  national  hero.  Theseus,  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  fights  with  the  Lapithae  against  the 
Centaurs :  Theseus,  in  the  Hesiodic  poems,  is  misguided  by 
his  passion  for  the  beautiful  >Egl6,  daughter  of  Panopeus:* 
and  the  Theseus  described  in  Plutarch's  biography  is  in  great 
part  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  these  same  or  similar 
attributes,  mingled  with  many  local  legends,  explaining,  like 
the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  or  the  lost  Aitia  of  Kallimachus,  the  original 
genesis  of  prevalent  religious  and  social  customs.*  Plutarch 
has  doubtless  greatly  softened  down  and  modified  the  adven- 
tures which  he  found  in  the  Attic  logographers,  as  well  as  in 
the  poetical  epics  called  Th6s6is.  For  in  his  preface  to  the 
life  of  Theseus,  after  having  emphatically  declared  that  he  is 
about  to  transcend  the  boundary  both  of  the  known  and  the 
knowable,  but  that  the  temptation  of  comparing  the  founder 
of  Athens  with  the  founder  of  Rome  is  irresistible,  he  concludes 
with  the  following  remarkable  words:  "I  pray  that  this 
fabulous  matter  may  be  so  far  obedient  to  my  endeavours  as 
to  receive,  when  purified  by  reason,  the  aspect  of  history  :  in 
those  cases  where  it  haughtily  scorns  plausibility  and  will 
admit  no  alliance  with  what  is  probable,  I  shall  beg  for  indul- 


*  Thucyd.   ii.   1$.    *E,wu9^  8i  eriffths  \  not  notice  the  suspected  line,  Odjrss.  xL 
4$€url\9V(r€t  ytv6fiwos  /a€tA  rod  ^vwrrov    ^'*'* 

wv¥  w6Kuf  .  .  .  Iwi^KUTf  tdvras. 
«  Iliad,  i.  265;  Odyss.  ad.  321.    I  do 


630. 

*  Dioddrus  also,  from  his  disposition 
to  assimilate  Theseus  to  H$rakl€s,  has 
given  us  his  chivalrous  as  well  as  his 
political  attributes  (iv.  6i). 


!• 
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gent  hearers,  willing  to  receive  antique  narrative  in  a  mild 
spirit"  *  We  here  see  that  Plutarch  sat  down,  not  to  recount 
the  old  fables  as  he  found  them,  but  to  purify  them 
by  reason  and  to  impart  to  them  the  aspect  of  history,  hu  wmy  or 
We  have  to  thank  him  for  having  retained,  after  the  matter 
this  purification,  so  much  of  what  is  romantic  and  ^ 
marvellous ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sources  from  which 
he  borrowed  were  more  romantic  and  marvellous  stilL  It  was 
the  tendency  of  the  enlightened  men  of  Athens,  from  the  days 
of  Soldn  downwards,  to  refine  and  politicise  the  character  of 
Thfiseus :  *  even  Peisistratus  expunged  from  one  of  the  Hesiodic 
poems  the  line  which  described  the  violent  passion  of  the  hero 
for  the  fair  iEgl6 :  •  and  the  tragic  poets  found  it  more  congenial 
to  the  feelings  of  their  audience  to  exhibit  him  as  a  dignified  and 
liberal  sovereign,  rather  than  as  an  adventurous  single-handed 
fighter.  But  the  logog^phers  and  the  Alexandrine  poets  re- 
mained more  faithful  to  the  old  fables.  The  story  of  Hekal6, 
the  hospitable  old  woman  who  received  and  blessed  Theseus 
when  he  went  against  the  Marathdnian  bull,  and  whom  he 
found  dead  when  he  came  back  to  recount  the  news  of  his 
success,  was  treated  by  Kallimachus  :^  and  Virgil  must  have 
had  his  mind  full  of  the  unrefined  legends,  when  he  numbered 
this  Attic  H^raklfis  among  the  unhappy  sufierers  condemned 
to  endless  penance  in  the  under-world.* 

Two  however  among  the  Thteeian  fables  cannot  be  dis- 
missed without  some  special  notice, — the  war  against  the 
Amazons,  and  the  expedition  against  Krfite.  The  former 
strikingly  illustrates  the  facility  as  well  as  the  tenacity  of 
Grecian  legendary  faith ;  the  latter  embraces  the  story  of 


^  Platareh,  Theseus,  L  Efiy  /Ur  odp 
llfuWp  4tttta0aip6iitPOP  Kiy^  rh  fiv$ii99t 
hremovirai  «al  Aa/9«ir  Iffroptas  tn^itr  Zwov  8* 
&r  tAdoims  r«v  wtBevv  WMpn^porp,  ical  /i^ 
UxTM  T^r  wphs  rh  tilths  fii^tt^t 
9^ypmii6pt0P  knpocermp  9nic6fi96af  ical 
vpotft  T^r  ipx^uokoyloM  wpotrH^xofiipmP* 

*  See  Isokratds,  Panathenaic.  (t  it 
p.  510-512,  Aoeer);  XenoplL  Memor. 
tiL  5,  10.  In  tne  Helense  Encomium, 
Isokiat^  enlarges  more  upon  the  i>er- 
sooal  exploits  of  Th^sens  in  conjunction 
with  his  great    political  merits  (t  ii. 

P-  342-350»  ^^^)' 

*  Plntarch,  Tli^sens,  20. 

*  See  the   epigram   of  Krinagoras, 
VOL.  L 


Antholog.  Pal.  voL  iL  p.  144;  ep.  xr. 
ed.  Brunck.  and  Kallimach.  Frag.  40. 

'JuOn  a*  (Kallimaduis)  *BinUi|ff  n  ^«A4»^{mm 

Some  beautiful  lines  are  preserved  bv 
Suidas,  Y.  'Eiro^Xio,  wtal  'Ex^iff  tforofr- 
aiis  (probably  spoken  by  Thdseus  him- 
self, see  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c  14). 

n^  wpmla  yvMiucwr, 

ndAAoxt  ov?,  4  MaM^  ^iAo^£ro«o  mAuk 
Myif9id|i«tfa*  $vin¥  yip  hravkuv  imcMr  airmau 

»  Virgil,  iEneid,  vi.  617.  "Scdet 
aetemumque  sedebit  Infelix  Thiseus." 


O 
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Daedalus  and  Minos,  two  of  the  most  eminent  among  Gredan 
ante-historical  personages. 

The  Amazons,  daughters  of  Arts  and  Harmonia,^  are  both 
Ugcadof  early  creations,  and  frequent  reproductions,  of  the 
w)ii$.  ancient  epic — ^which  was  indeed,  we  may  generally 

remark,  largely  occupied  both  with  the  exploits  and  sufferings 
of  women,  or  heroines,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Grecian 
heroes — and  which  recognised  in  Pallas  Ath6n6  the  finished 
type  of  an  irresistible  female  warrior.    A  nation  of  courageous, 
hardy  and  indefatigable  women,  dwelling  apart  from  men, 
permitting  only  a  short  temporary  intercourse  for  the  purpose 
of  renovating  their  numbers,  and  burning  out  thqjr  right 
breast  with  a  view  of  enabling  themselves  to  draw  the  bow 
freely, — this  was  at  once  a  general  type  stimulating  to  the 
fancy  of  the  poets,  and  a  theme  eminently  popular  with  his 
hearers.    Nor  was  it  at  all  repugnant  to  the  faith  of  the  latter, 
who  had  no  recorded  facts  to  guide  them,  and  no  other 
standard  of  credibility  as  to  the  past  except  such  poetical 
narratives  themselves — to  conceive  communities  of  Amazons 
as  having  actually  existed  in  anterior  time.    Accordingly  we 
find  these  warlike  females    constantly   reappearing  in  the 
ancient  poems,  and  universally  accepted  as  past  realities.     In 
the  Iliad,  when  Priam  wishes  to  illustrate  emphatically  the 
Its  antiquity  most  numcrous  host  in  which  he  ever  found  himself 
iSici!^*     included,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  assembled  in  Phrygia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
formidable  Amazons.    When  Bellerophdn  is  to  be  employed 
on  a  deadly  and  perilous  undertaking,*  by  those  who  indirectly 
wish   to  procure  his  death,  he  is  despatched  against  the 
Amazons.     In  the  iEthiopis  of  Arktinus,  describing  the  post- 
Homeric  war  of  Troy,  Penthesileia,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
appears  as  the  most  effective  ally  of  the  besieged  city,  and  as 
the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  succumbing  only 
to  the  invincible  might  of  Achilles.*    The  Argonautic  heroes 


»  Pherckyd.  Fragm.  2$,  Didot 

>  niad,  ill  iS6;  vi.  152. 

'  See  Proclus's  Argument  of  the  lost 
i^thiopis  (Fragm.  Eoicor.  Grsecor.  ed. 
Diintzer,  p.  10).  We  are  reduced  to 
the  first  book  of  Qaintus  Smymseus  for 
some  idea  of  the  if«lour  of  Penthesileia: 
it  is  supposed  to  be  copied  more  or  less 


closely  from  the  iEthic^s.  See  Tydi- 
sen's  Dissertaticm  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  Quintus,  sections  5  and  la.  Compare 
Dio  Chrysostom.  Or.  xi.  p.  350^  Reisk. 
Philostratus  (Heroica,  c  19,  p.  751) 
gives  a  strange  transformation  of  this  dkl 
epical  narrative  into  a  descent  of  Ama* 
zons  upon  the  isknd  sacred  to  Achilles. 
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find  the  Amazons  on  the  river  Therm6d6n,  in  their  expedition 
along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine.  To  the  same  spot 
H£rakl£s  goes  to  attack  them,  in  the  performance  of  the  ninth 
labour  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurystiheus,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  girdle  of  the  Amazonian  queen  Hippolytfi  ;*  and 
we  are  told  that  they  had  not  yet  recovered  from  . 
the  losses  sustained  in  this  severe  aggression  when  achieve- 
ThSseus  also  assaulted  and  defeated  them,  carrying  Sb^Ama. 
off  their  queen  Antiop^'  This  injury  they  avenged  by  ~°^ 
invading  Attica — an  undertaking  (as  Plutarch  justly  observes) 
"neither  trifling  nor  feminine,"  especially  if,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Hellanikus,  they  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bos* 
phorus  on  the  winter  ice,  banning  their  march  from  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Palus  Maeotis.'  They  overcame  all 
the  resistances  and  difiiculties  of  this  prodigious  march,  and 
penetrated  even  into  Athens  itself:  where  the  final  battle,  hard- 
fought  and  at  one  time  doubtful,  by  which  Theseus  crushed 
them,  was  fought — ^in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Attic  anti- 
quaries confidently  pointed  out  the  exact  position  of  the  two 
contending  armies :  the  left  wing  of  the  Amazons  rested  upon 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  commemorative  monument  called 
the  Amazondon  ;  the  right  wing  touched  the  Pnyx,  the  place 
in  which  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Athenian  democracy 


*  Apon6iL  Rhod«  iL  966, 1004;  Apol- 
kkd.  ii  5-9;  Dioddr.  ii.  46;  iv.  16.  The 
Amazons  were  supposed  to  speak  the 
Thradan  language  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod. 
ii  953),  though  some  authors  asserted 
them  to  be  nathres  of  Libya,  others  of 
Ethiopia,  {id.  965). 

HeUanikns  (Fragm.  33,  ap.  SchoL 
Pmdar.  Nem.  iiL  65)  said  that  all  the 
Aigonauts  had  assisted  H£rakl^  in  this 
expedition:  the  firafi;ment  of  the  old  epic 
poem  (perhaps  me  .*A/MtC^M)  there 
quoted  mentions  Tdam6n  specially. 

'  The  many  diversities  m  the  story 
respecting  Th^us  and  the  Amazon 
Antiop6  are  well  set  forth  in  Bachet  de 
Mezinac  (Commentaires  sur  Ovide,  t  i. 

P-  317). 
Welcker  (Der  Epische  Cydus,  p.  313) 

supposes  that  the  ancient  epic  poem, 

called  by  Suidas  'KfuiSvM,  related  to  the 

inTasion  of  Attica  by  the  Amazons,  and 

that  this  poem  is  the  same,  under  another 

title,  as  the  *Kr9\s  of  Hegesinous  dted 

Pansaaias:   I  cannot  say  that   he 


establishes  this  conjecture  satisfactorily, 
but  the  chapter  is  well  worth  consulting. 
The  epic  In^is  seems  to  have  given  a 
version  of  the  Amazonian  contest  in 
many  respects  differoit  from  that  which 
Plutarch  has  put  together  out  of  the 
logpgraphers  (see  Plut  Th6s.  28):  it 
contained  a  narrative  of  many  uncon- 
nected exploits  bdonging  to  Theseus, 
and  Aristotle  censures  it  on  that  account 
as  ill -constructed  (Poetic  c.  17). 

The  *Kfuio¥U  or  *Afia{opuck  of  Onasus 
can  hardly  have  been  (as  Heyne  sup- 
poses, ad  ApoUod.  ii.  5,  9)  an  epic  poem: 
we  may  infer  from  the  rationalising  ten- 
dency of  the  citation  from  it  (Schol  ad 
Theocrit  xiii.  46,  and  Schol.  ApoUdn. 
Rhod.  i  1207)  that  it  was  a  work  in 
prose.  There  was  an  *AfiaCovU  by  Possis 
of  Mafn^ia  ( Athenseus,  vii.  p.  296). 

*  Plutajrch,  Thdseus,  27.  Pindar 
(Olymp.  xiii.  S4)  represents  the  Amazons 
as  havin£  come  from  the  extr«ne  north, 
when  Bdleroph6n  conquers  them. 
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were  afterwards  held.  The  details  and  fluctuations  of  the 
combat,  as  well  as  the  final  triumph  and  consequent  truce, 
were  recounted  by  these  authors  with  as  complete  faith  and 
as  much  circumstantiality  as  those  of  the  battle  of  Platxa  by 
Herodotus.  The  sepulchral  edifice  called  the  Amazoneion, 
the  tomb  or  pillar  of  Antiopfe  near  the  western  gate  of  the 
city — the  spot  called  the  Horkomosion  near  the  temple  of 
Theseus — even  the  hill  of  Areiopagus  itself,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  it  was  customary  to  offer  to  the  Amazons  at  the 
periodical  festival  of  the  Th^seia — ^were  all  so  many  religious 
mementos  of  this  victory  ;^  which  was  moreover  a  favourite 
subject  of  art  both  with  the  sculptor  and  the  painter,  at 
Athens  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

No  portion  of  the  ante-historical  epic  appears  to  have  been 
more  deeply  worked  into  the  national  mind  of  Greece  than 
this  invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Amazons.  It  was  not  only  a 
constant  theme  of  the  logographers,  but  was  also  familiarly 
appealed  to  by  the  popular  orators  along  with  Marath6n 
and  Salamis,  among  those  antique  exploits  of  which  their 
fellow-citizens  might  justly  be  proud.  It  formed  a  part  of  the 
retrospective  faith  of  Herodotus,  Lysias,  Plato  and  Isokratfis,* 
and  the  exact  date  of  the  event  was  settled  by  the  chronolo- 
gists.^    Nor  did  the  Athenians  stand  alone  in  such  a  belief. 


"  Plutarch,  Theseus,  27-28;  Pausan. 
i.  2,  4;  Plato,  Axiochus,  c.  2;  Harpo- 
crati6n,  v.  *Afia(ovuo¥;  Aristophan.  Ly- 
sistrat.  678,  with  the  Scholia,  -^schyl. 
(Eumenid.  685)  says  that  the  Amazons 
assaulted  the  citadel  from  the  Areio- 
pagiis.* — 

Hdyov  r*  *Apctoy  rM^t  'AfUtSitrnv  S9pa¥ 
Xnymc  t^,  or'  ^X^v  On<rem  jc«r«  ^96voi^ 
XroarnXaTOvvai,  iceu  vtiAty  rtiwrokitf 
Ti|»4'  wftCwvpyov  imwifrptaw  vorc> 

'  Herodot.  ix.  27.  X.ysias  (Epitaph. 
c*  3)  represents  the  Amazons  as  Jkpxf^vfftu 
W0XXA9  iBv&pi  the  whole  race,  according 
to  him,  was  nearly  extinguished  in  their 
unsuccessful  and  calamitous  invasion  of 
Attica.  Isokrat6s  (Panegyric  t  i.  p. 
206,  Auger)  says  the  same:  also  Pana- 
th^naic.  t  iii.  p.  560,  Auc^er;  Demosth. 
Epitaph,  p.  1 391,  Reisk.  Pausanias 
quotes  Pindar's  notice  of  the  invasion, 
and  with  the  fullest  belief  of  its  historical 
reality  (viL  2,  ^).  Plato  mentions  the 
invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Amazons  in 
the  Menexenus  (c  9),  but  the  passage  in 
the  treatise  Be  Legg.  c.  ii.  p.  8a|, — 


hco{ft»v  yhp  8^  fii$ovs  iroXoio^s  whnurfuu^ 
&c.-ris  even  a  stronger  evidence  of  his 
own  belief.  And  Aenophdn,  in  the 
Anabasis,  when  he  compares  the  quiver 
and  the  hatchet  of  his  barbarous  ene> 
mies  to  '*  those  which  the  Amazons 
carry,'*  evidently  believed  himself  to  be 
speidcing  of  tesX  persons,  thou^  he 
could  have  seen  only  the  costumes  and 
armature  of  those  painted  by  Mik6a 
and  others  (Anabas.  iv.  4,  10;  compare 
iEschyl.  Supplic  293,  and  Aristopnan. 
Lysistr.  678;  Ludau,  Anachars.  c  34, 
V.  iii.  p.  318). 

How  copiously  the  tale  was  enlarged 
upon  by  the  authors  of  the  Atthides,  we 
see  in  Plutarch,  Theseus,  27-28. 

Hekatseus  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.*A/iiaCoFff<l»r; 
also  Fragm.  350,  351,  352,  Didot)  and 
Xanthus  (ap.  Hesychium,  v.  BovXc^fi}) 
both  treated  of  the  Amazons:  the  latter 
passage  ought  to  be  added  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Fragments  of  Xanthus  hf 
Didot 

*  Clemens  Alexandr.  Stromat.  L  p. 
336;  Marmor  Parium,  Epoch.  21. 
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Throughout  many  otiier  regions  of  Greece,  both  European 
and  Asiatic,  traditions  and  memorials  of  the  Amazons  were 
found.  At  M^^afa,  at  Troezen,  in  Laconia  near  Cape  TaenlEuiis, 
at  Chseroneia  in  Bcedtia,  and  in  more  than  one  part  of 
Thessaly,  sepulchres  or  monuments  of  the  Amazons  were 
preserved.  The  warlike  women  (it  was  said),  on  their  way  to 
Attica,  had  not  traversed  those  countries  without  leaving 
some  evidences  of  their  passage.^ 

Amongst  the  Asiatic  Greeks  the  supposed  traces  of  the 
Amazons  were  yet  more  numerous.  Their  proper  xhdruw. 
territory  was  asserted  to  be  the  town  and  plain  of  ^'^^' 
Themiskyra,  near  the  Grecian  colony  of  Amisus,  on  the  river 
Thermdddn,  a  r^on  called  after  their  name  by  Roman  his- 
torians and  geographers,*  But  they  were  believed  to  have 
conquered  and  occupied  in  earlier  times  a  much  wider  range 
of  territory,  extending  even  to  the  coast  of  I6nia  and  iEolis. 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Kymfi,  Myrina,  Paphos  and  Sinopfi  were 
affirmed  to  have  been  founded  and  denominated  by  them.' 
Some  authors  placed  them  in  Libya  or  Ethiopia ;  and  when 
the  Pontic  Greeks  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  Euxine 
had  become  acquamted  with  the  hardy  and  daring  character 
of  the  Sarmatian  maidens — ^who  were  obliged  to  have  slain 
each  an  enemy  in  battle  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  a 
husband,  and  who  artificially  prevented  the  growth  of  the 
right  breast  during  childhood — they  could  imagine  no  more 
satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for  such  attributes  than  by 
deducing  the  Sarmatians  from  a  colony  of  vagrant  Amazons, 
expelled  by  the  Grecian  heroes  from  their  territory  on  the 


^  Pltttard^  Th^  27-28.  Steph.  B^ 
Y.  *Afui(opuoK  Pausan.  ii.  32,  8;  lii. 
25,2. 

'  Pherekyd^  ap.  SchoL  Apollon.  Rh. 
^  373'992  f  Justiii,  ii.  4 ;  Strabo,  xii. 
p.  547.  B^tuffKvpaiff  rh  rmw  *kfioi6vm¥ 
•UniTfipww;  Diod6r.  it.  45-46;  Sallust  ap. 
Serv.  ad  Vii^^iL  iEneid.  xi.  659  ;  Pom- 
pon. Mela,  1.  19;  Plin.  H.  N.  Ti.  4. 
The  geoeraphy  of  Quintns  Curtiiis  (vi. 
4)  and  of  Pnilostratus  (Heroic  c  19)  is 
on  this  point  indefinite,  and  even  incon- 
sistent 

»  Ephor.  Fragm.  87,  Didot  Strabo, 
zL  p.  505 ;  xii.  p.  573 ;  xiii.  p.  622. 
Pausan.  iv.  31,  6;  viL  2,  4.  Tadt  Ann. 
iii.  61.    SchoL  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iL  96$. 


The  derivation  of  the  name  Sinopd 
from  an  Amazon  was  given  by  Hekatseus 
(Fragm.  352).  Themiskyra  also  had 
one  of  the  Amazons  for  its  eponymus 
(Appian,  BelL  Mithridat  78). 

Some  of  the  most  venerated  religions 
legends  at  Sinop6  were  attached  to  the 
expedition  of  Herakl6s  against  the  Ama- 
zons :  Antolykos,  the  oracle-giving  hero» 
worshipped  with  great  solemnity  even 
at  the  time  when  the  town  was  besieged 
by  Lucullus,  was  the  companion  of 
H6rakl6s  (Appian,  ib.  c.  83).  Even  a 
small  mountain  village  in  the  territory 
of  Ephesus,  called  Latoreia,  derived  its 
name  from  one  of  the  Amazons  ( Athenae. 
i.  p.  3O. 
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Thermdddn.^  Pindar  ascribed  the  first  establishment  of  the 
memorable  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  to  the  Amazons. 
And  Pausanias  explains  in  part  the  pre-eminence  which  this 
temple  enjoyed  over  every  other  in  Greece  by  the  widely- 
diffused  renown  of  its  female  founders,*  respecting  whom 
he  observes  (with  perfect  truth,  if  we  admit  the  hbtorical 
character  of  the  old  epic),  that  women  possess  an  unpa- 
ralleled force  of  resolution  in  resisting  adverse  events,  since 
the  Amazons,  after  having  been  first  roughly  handled  by 
Hfiraklfis,  and  then  completely  defeated  by  Theseus,  could 
yet  find  courage  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  defence 
of  Troy  against  the  Grecian  besiegers.' 

It  is  thus  that  in  what  is  called  early  Grecian  history,  as  the 
Greeks  themselves  looked  back  upon  it,  the  Amazons 
wcciredas    wcre  among  the  most   prominent  and  undisputed 
thrcr^     personages.      Nor    will    the    circumstance    appear 
***'*  wonderful  if  we  reflect,  that  the  belief  in  them  was 

first  established  at  a  time  when  the  Grecian  mind  was  fed 
with  nothing  else  but  religious  legend  and  epic  poetry,  and 
that  the  incidents  of  the  supposed  past,  as  received  from  these 
sources,  were  addressed  to  their  faith  and  feelings,  without 
being  required  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  canons  of  credibility 
drawn  from  present  experience.  But  the  time  came  when  the 
historians  of  Alexander  the  Great  audaciously  abused  this 
ancient  credence.  Amongst  other  tales  calculated  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  that  monarch,  they  affirmed  that  after  his 
Amaxons  conqucst  and  subjugation  of  the  Persian  empire  he 
5;;^^^  had  been  visited  in  Hyrcania  by  Thalestris,  queen 
Sri^of  of  the  Amazons,  who,  admiring  his  warlike  prowess, 
Alexander,  y^^^  auxious  to  be  enabled  to  return  into  her 
own  country  in  a  condition  to  produce  offspring  of  a  breed 


•  Herodot  iv.  108-117,  where  he 
^ves  the  long  tale  ima^ned  by  the 
Pontic  Greeks,  of  the  origin  of  the  Sar- 
nuttian  nation.  Compare  Hippokrates, 
De  Aere,  hods  et  Aquis,  c  17;  Ephoms, 
Fragm.  103;  Skymn.  Chius,  y.  102; 
Plato,  Legg.  vii.  p.  804;  Dioddr.  ii.  34. 

The  testimony  of  Hippokrates  certi- 
fies the  practice  of  the  Sarmatian  women 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  right  breast: 

Sfoiri  yi^>  4oviri¥  Iri  yiprioMrir  at  p.rtT4p€s 


8i4irvpor  woi4ov<nUfWp6s  rby^uc^rTif^aot 
rhw  94^io¥*  ical  4wucairrau  4kert  riiw  af- 
|i^ty  ^Btip€<rOaL.  4s  9h  vop  8l(ior  J^mt 
leai  $paxio¥a  Jtoavm  rV  t^^Xv*'  *^  t^ 
mKffioi  4ttM6pai, 

Kt^sias  also  compares  a  warlike  Sakian 
woman  to  the  Amazons  (Fragm.  Persic 
iL  pp.  221,  449,  Bahr). 

'  Pausan.  iv.  31,  6;  viL  2,  4.  Dionys. 
Peri^et.  828. 

*  Pausan.  L  15,  2. 
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so  invincible.^  But  the  Greeks  had  now  been  accustomed 
for  a  century  and  a  half  to  historical  and  philosophical 
criticism — and  that  uninquiring  faith,  which  was  readily 
accorded  to  the  wonders  of  the  past,  could  no  longer  be 
invoked  for  them  when  tendered  as  present  reality. .  For  the 
fable  of  the  Amazons  was  here  reproduced  in  its  naked 
simplicity,  without  being  rationalised  or  painted  over  with 
historical  colours. 

Some  literary  men  indeed,  among  whom  were  DfimStrius  of 
Skepsis,  and  the  Mitylensan  Theophan^s,  the  companion 
of  Pompey  in  his  expeditions,  still  continued  their  belief  both 
in  Amazons  present  and  Amazons  past ;  and  when  it  became 
notorious  that  at  least  there  were  none  such  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thermdddn,  these  authors  supposed  them  to  have  migrated 
from  their  original  locality,  and  to  have  settled  in  the  unvisited 
r^ons  north  of  Mount  Caucasus.^  Strabo,  on  the  contrary, 
feeling  that  the  grounds  of  disbelief  applied  with  equal  force  to 
the  ancient  stories  and  to  the  modem,  rejected  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  But  he  remarks  at  the  same  time,  not  without 
some  surprise,  that  it  was  usual  with  most  persons  to  adopt  a 
middle  course, — ^to  retain  the  Amazons  as  historical  phenomena 
of  the  remote  past,  but  to  disallow  them  as  realities  of  the 
present,  and  to   maintain  that  the  breed    had    died    out.' 


*  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  vii.  13;  com- 
pare hr.  15;  Quint.  Curt  vi.  4;  Justin, 
zliL  4.  'Ae  note  of  Freinshemius  on 
the  above  passage  of  Quintus  Cnrtius  is 
full  of  valuable  references  on  the  subject 
of  the  Amazons. 

«  Strabo»  xi  p.  503-S04 ;  Appian, 
BelL  Mithridat  c  103 ;  Plutarch,  Pom- 
pdus,  c  35.  Plin.  N.  H.  vi.  7.  Plutarch 
stiU  retains  the  old  descripticm  of  Ama- 
zons from  the  mountains  near  the  Ther- 
■i6ddn;  Appian  keeps  clear  of  this  geo- 
gr^^ikal  error,  prolMibly  copying  more 
exactly  the  language  of  Ineophanes,  who 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  when 
Lncollus  besieged  Themiskyra,  he  did 
not  find  it  d^ended  by  the  Amazons 
feee  Appian,  BelL  Mithridat  c  78). 
Ptolemy  (v.  9)  places  the  Amazons  ih 
the  imperfectly  Imown  regions  of  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  north  of  the  Caspian  and  near 
the  river  Rha  (Vol^).  **  This  fabulous 
community  of  women  (observes  Forbiger, 
Handbuch  der  alten  Geographie,  iL  77, 
p^  457)  was  a  phsenomenon  much  too 


interesting  for  the  geographers  easily  to 
relinquish." 

•  Strabo.  xi.  p.  505.  "iSior  94  ti  ov/i- 
04fiiiK9  r^  \4y^  w€p\  r&p  'AtuL{6vmP.  Ol 
fihwyi^f  &^Xoi  TO  f»v$m9€S  ical  rhlffroptithp 
9Mpl<rfU90P  Ixovcri*  rit  yi^f  voXoi^  lad 

!kffv9n  itol  rcpari^,  fiv0oi  fcoXovrroi* 
Nble.  Strabo  does  not  always  speak  of 
the  fw$ot  in  this  disre^>ectful  tone:  he  is 
sometimes  mudi  displeased  with  those 
who  dispute  the  existence  of  an  historical 
kernel  in  the  inside,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  Homer.]  ^  8*  Ivropla  fioiKrrai 
rhXtiBht  ftrrt  woKmbv^  ftrrc  v4oir  icol  rh 
rtpofr&its  ^  obK  lx««»  ^  <rir<£rioi'.  U^f^ 
Z\  r&p  'AfM{6p^p  ri,  ainii  \4yertu  itol 
pvp  Kol  vaAol,  rtfwMri  t*  iJrra,  icol  »/- 
artws  vSf^m,  Tls  y^  iv  wun€i<rtt€P^  its 
yvwauwp  crrfW&rof,  ^  ir^Xif,  ^  iBpost  cv- 
irraiii  hp  wSrt  XPpU  Mp»p;  icol  od 
fUpop  ffvffralfi,  aXx&  icol  i<b69ovs  wotff 
<ratTo  M  tV  AXAor/rfoK,  km  KpctHi^Mttp 
ob  rHv  4yyhs  fUvop,  ficTf  koI  fi^xft  r^s 
PVP  *ltfpl(u  wpo€K9up,  iJ^Xh  ical  9uar6prtop 
(TTciXarro  erparlw  iU%pi  t^»  •Arriit^s ; 
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The  accomplished  intellect  of  Julius  Caesar  did  not  scruple 
to  acknowledge  them  as  having  once  conquered  and  held  in 
dominion  a  large  portion  of  Asia.*  And  the  compromise 
between  early,  traditional,  and  religious  faith  on  the  one  hand, 
and  established  habits  of  critical  research  on  the 
other,  adopted  by  the  historian  Arrian,  deserves  to 
be  transcribed  in  his  own  words,  as  illustrating 
strikingly  the  powerful  sway  of  the  old  legends 
even  over  the  most  positive-minded  Greeks : — **  Neither 
Aristobulus  nor  Ptolemy  (he  observes),  nor  any  other  com- 
petent witness,  has  recounted  this  (visit  of  the  Amazons  and 
their  queen  to  Alexander) :  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the 
race  of  the  Amazons  was  preserved  down  to  that  time,  nor 
have  they  been  noticed  either  by  any  one  before  Alexander,  or 
by  Xenophdn,  though  he  mentions  both  the  Fhasians  and  the 
Kolchians,  and  the  other  barbarous  nations  which  the  Greeks 
saw  both  before  and  after  their  arrival  at  Trapezus,  in  which 
marches  they  must  have  met  with  the  Amazons,  if  the  latter 
had  been  still  in  existence.  Yet  //  is  incredible  to  me  that  this 
race  of  women,  celebrated  as  they  have  been  by  authors  so 
many  and  so  commanding,  sliould  never  have  existed  at  alL 
The  story  tells  of  H^rakles,  that  he  set  out  from  Greece  and 
brought  back  with  him  the  girdle  of  their  queen  Hippol)rt^ ; 
also  of  Theseus  and  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  the  first  who 
defeated  in  battle  and  repelled  these  women  in  their  invasion 
of  Europe ;  and  the  combat  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons 
has  been  painted  by  Mik6n,  not  less  than  that  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Persians.  Moreover  Herodotus  has  spoken 
in  many  places  of  these  women,  and  those  Athenian  orators 
who  have  pronounced  panegyrics  on  the  citizens  slain  in  battle^ 


*AXX&  ^9  tav^i,  7ff  cinh.  k6X  ¥V¥  \kyrrm. 

\ov  ^  tA  vvv.  There  are  however 
other  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Amazons  as  realities. 

Justin  (ii.  4)  recognises  the  great  power 
and  extensive  conquests  of  the  Amazons 
in  very  early  times,  but  says  that  they 
gradually  declined  down  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  in  whose  time  there  were 
/ust  afeuj  remaining;  the  queen  with 
these  few  visited  Alexander,  but  shortly 
afterwiurds  the  whole  breed  became  ex- 


tinct. This  hypothesis  has  the  merit  of 
convenience,  perhaps  of  ingenuity. 

1  Suetonius,  Jul.  Caesar,  c  22.  **  In 
Syrisl  quoaue  r^nasse  Seminunin  (Julias 
Caesar  said  this),  magnamque  Asiae  par* 
tem  Amazonas  tenuisse  quondam.'' 

In  the  splendid  triumph  of  the  empercn* 
Aurelian  at  Rome  after  the  defeat  of 
Zenobia,  a  few  Gothic  women  who  had 
been  taken  in  arms  were  exhibited  among 
the  prisoners;  the  official  placard  carried 
aloi^g  with  them  announced  them  as 
Anuuons  (Vopiscus  Aurel.  in  Histor. 
August  Scrip,  p.  260^  ed.  Paris), 
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have  dwelt  upon  the  victory  over  the  Amazons  as  among  the 
most  memorable  of  Athenian  exploits.  If  the  satrap  of  Media 
sent  any  equestrian  women  at  all  to  Alexander,  I  think  that 
they  must  have  come  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  barbarous 
tribes,  practised  in  riding  and  equipped  in  the  costume  gene- 
rally called  Amazonian."  * 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  indelible 
force  with  which  these  ancient  legends  were  worked  into  the 
national  faith  and  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  than  these  remarks 
of  a  judicious  historian  upon  the  fable  of  the  Amazons.  Pro- 
bably if  any  plausible  mode  of  rationalising  it,  and  of  trans- 
forming it  into  a  quasi-political  event,  had  been  offered  to 
Arrian,  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  adopt  such  a 
middle  term,  and  would  have  rested  comfortably  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  believed  the  legend  in  its  true  meaning,  while 
his  less  inquiring  countrymen  were  imposed  upon  by  the 
exaggerations  of  poets.  But  as  the  story  was  presented  to 
him  plain  and  imvamished,  either  for  acceptance  or  rejection, 
his  feelings  as  a  patriot  and  a  religious  man  prevented  him 
from  applying  to  the  past  such  tests  of  credibility  as  his 
imtrammelled  reason  acknowledged  to  be  paramount  in  regard 
to  the  present  When  we  see  moreover  how  much  his  belief 
was  strengthened,  and  all  tendency  to  scepticism  shut  out,  by 
the  familiarity  of  his  eye  and  memory  with  sculptured  or 
painted  Amazons' — ^we  may  calculate  the  irresistible  force  of 
this  sensible  demonstration  on  the  convictions  of  the  unlettered 
public,  at  once  more  deeply  retentive  of  passive  impressions, 
and  unaccustomed  to  the  countervailing  habit  of  rational 
investigation  into  evidence.  Had  the  march  of  an  army  of 
warlike  women,  from  the  Therm6d6n  or  the  Tanais  into  the 
heart  of  Attica,  been  recounted  to  Arrian  as  an  incident 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  would  have 
rejected  it  no  less  emphatically  than  Strabo ;  but  cast  back  as 
it  was  into  an  undefined  past,  it  took  rank  among  the  hallowed 
traditions  of  divine  or  heroic  antiquity, — gratifying  to  extol  by 
rhetoric,  but  repulsive  to  scrutinise  in  argument.' 


*  Arrian,  Expcdit  Alexand.  vii.  13.        (see  this  stated  and  illustrated  in  Bahr, 
'  Kt^ias  described  as  real  aninials.     Preface  to  the  Fragm.  of  Kt^as,  pp. 
existing  in  wild  and  distant  regions,  the  1  58,  59). 

heterogeneous  and  fantastic  combinations        •  Heyne  observes  (Apollod6r.  ii.  5,  9) 
which  he  saw  sculptured  in  the  East    with  respect  to  the  fable  of  the  Amazons, 
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"In  his  historiarum  fidem  aut  vestigia 
nemo  qusesiverit."  Admitting  the  wis- 
dom of  this  comisel  (and  I  think  it 
indisputable),  why  are  we  required  to 

eresimie,  in  Uie  absence  of  all  proof,  an 
istorical  basis  for  each  of  those  other 
narratives,  such  as  the  Kalydonian  boar- 
himt,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  or  the 
siege  of  Troy,  which  go  to  make  up, 
along  with  the  story  of  me  Amazons,  the 
aggr^;ate  matter  of  Grecian  legendary 
faith  7  If  the  tale  of  the  Amazons  could 
gain  currency  without  any  such  support, 
why  not  other  portions  of  the  ancient 
epic? 

An  author  of  easy  belief.  Dr.  F. 
Nagel,  vindicates  the  historical  reality 
of  die  Amazons  (Geschichte  der  Ama- 
zonen,  Stuttgart,  1838).  I  subjoin  here 
a  different  explanation  of  the  Amazonian 
tale,  proceeding  from  another  author  who 
rejects  the  historical  basis,  and  con- 
tained in  a  work  of  learning  and  value 
{Guhl^  Ephesiaca^  Berlin,  1843,  P*  ^S^)-* — 
"Idtantum  monendum  videtur,  Ama- 
zonas  nequaquam  historice  accipiendas 
esse,  sed  e  contrario  totas  ad  mytho- 
logiam  pertinere.  Earum  enim  fabulas 
quum  ex  frequentium  hierodularum  gre- 
gibus  in  cultibus  et  sacris  Asiatids  ortas 
esse  ingeniose  ostenderit  Tolken,  jam 


inter  omna  n^hohgia  peritcs  coHStai, 
Amazonibus  nihil  fere  nisi  peregrini  cu- 
jusdam  cultils  notionem  expressam  esse, 
ejusque  cum' Greecoram  religione  ceita- 
men  frequentibus  istis  pugnis  designatum 
esse,  quas  cum  Amazombus  tot  Grsecorum 
heroes  habuisse  credebantur,  Hercules, 
Bellerophon,  Theseus,  Achilles,  et  vd 
ipse,  quem  Ephesi  cultum  fiiisse  supra 
ostendimus,  Dionysus.  QuaeAmazonum 
notio  primaria,  quum  paulatim  Eueme- 
ristici  (ut  ita  dicam)  ratione  ita  trans- 
formaretur,  ut  Amazones  pro  vero  femi- 
narum  populo  haberentur,necesse  quoque 
erat,  ut  omnibus  fere  lods,  ubi  ejusmodi 
religionum  certamina  locum  habuenmt, 
Amazones  habitasse,  vel  eo  usque  pro- 
cessisse,  crederentur.  Quod  cum  nus- 
quam  manifestius  fiierit,  quam  in  Asi& 
minore,  et  potissimum  in  ei  parte  quae 
Grseciam  versus  vergit,  hand  miiandum 
est  omnes  fere  ejus  orse  urbes  ab  Ama- 
zonibus conditas  putari." 

I  do  not  know  the  evidence  upon 
which  this  conjectural  interpretation 
rests,  but  the  statement  of  it,  though  it 
boasts  so  many  supporters  among  my- 
thological critics,  carries  no  appearance 
of  probability  to  my  mind.  Pnam  fights 
agamst  the  Amazons  as  well  as  the 
Grecian  heroes. 


Chap.XIL 


KRfeTAN  LEGENDS. 
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krStan  legends.— min8s  and  his  family. 

To  understand  the  adventures  of  Th6seus  in  Kr^te,  it  will  be 
necessary  tp  touch  briefly  upon  Min6s  and  the  Krfitan  heroic 
genealogy. 

Minds  and  Rhadamanthus,  according  to  Homer^  are  sons 
of  Zeus,  by  Europfi,^  daughter  of  the  widely-cele-  Mind*  and 
brated  Phoenix,  bom  in  Krfite.  Minds  is  the  father  ^^'^ 
of  Deukalidn,  whose  son  Idomeneus,  in  conjunction  ^^^^ 
with  Mfirionfis,  conducts  the  Kr^tan  troops  to  the  host  of 
Agamemndn  before  Troy.  Min6s  is  ruler  of  Kndssus,  and 
familiar  companion  of  the  great  2^us.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
holding  guardianship  in  Krfite — not  necessarily  meaning  the 
whole  of  the  island :  he  is  farther  decorated  with  a  golden 
sceptre,  and  constituted  judge  over  the  dead  in  the  under- 
world to  settle  their  disputes,  in  which  function  Odysseus 
finds  him — this  however  by  a  passage  of  comparatively  late 
interpolation  into  the  Odyssey  He  also  had  a  daughter 
named  AriadnS,  for  whom  the  artist  Daedalus  fabricated  in 
the  town  of  Kn6ssus  the  representation  of  a  complicated 
dance,  and  who  was  ultimately  carried  off  by  Thfiseus :  she 
died  in  the  island  of  Dia,  deserted  by  Th6seus  and  betrayed 
by  Dionysos  to  the  fatal  wrath  of  Artemis.  Rhadamanthus 
seems  to  approach  to  Minds  both  in  judicial  functions  and 
posthumous  dignity.  He  is  conveyed  expressly  to  Euboea, 
by  the  semi-divine  sea-carriers  the  Phaeacians,  to  inspect  the 
gigantic  corpse  of  the  earth-born  Tityus — the  longest  voyage 
tiiey  ever  undertook.  He  is  moreover  after  death  promoted 
to  an  abode  of  undisturbed  bliss  in  the  Elysian  plain  at  the 
extremity  of  the  earth.^ 


'  Enrop^  was  worshipped  with  very 
pecaliar  solemnity  in  the  island  of  Kr^te 
(see  Dictys  Cretensis,  De  Bello  Trojano, 
lc2). 

The  venerable  plane-tree,  under  which 
Zens  and  Europe  had  reposed,  was  still 


shown,  hard  by  a  fountain  at  Gortyn  in 
KrSte,  in  the  time  of  Theophrastus :  it 
was  said  to  be  the  only  plane-tree  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  never  cast  its 
leaves  (Theophrast  Hist  Plant  i  9). 
*  Homer,  Iliad,  xiii.  249,  450;  xiv. 
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According  to  poets  later  than  Homer,  Europ6  is  brought 
over  by  Zeus  from  Phoenicia  to  Kr6te,  where  she 
bears  to  him  three  sons,  Minds,  Rhadamanthus  and 
Sarp^ddn.  The  latter  leaves  Krfite  and  settles  in  Lykia,  the 
population  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  portions  of 
Asia  Minor,  is  connected  by  various  mythical  genealogies 
with  Krfete,  though  the  Sarp6d6n  of  the  Iliad  has  no  con- 
nexion with  Kr^te,  and  is  not  the  son  of  Europfi.  Sarp^ddn, 
having  become  king  of  Lykia,  was  favoured  by  his  father 
Zeus,  with  permission  to  live  for  three  generations.^  At  the 
same  time  the  youthful  Milfitus,  a  favourite  of  SarpM6n, 
quitted  Kr^te,  and  established  the  city  which  bore  his  name 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rhadamanthus  became  sovereign 
of  and  lawgiver  among  the  islands  in  the  iEgean  :  he  subse- 
quently went  to  Boe6tia,  where  he  married  the  widowed 
Alkmen^,  mother  of  H6rakl6s. 

Europe  finds  in  Kr^te  a  king  Astfirius,  who  marries  her  and 
adopts  her  children  by  Zeus ;  this  Astfirius  is  the  son  of  Kr&, 
the  eponym  of  the  island,  or  (according  to  another  genealogy 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  made  out  that  Min6s  was 
of  D6rian  race)  he  was  a  son  of  the  daughter  of  Kr^s  by 
Tektamus,  the  son  of  D6rus,  who  had  migrated  into  the 
island  from  Greece. 

Minds  married  Pasiphafi,  daughter  of  the  god  Hfilios  and 
Pasiphac  Persers,  by  whom  he  had  Katreus,  Deukali6n,  Glaukus, 
Minfiiaur.  Androgeos, — names  marked  in  the  legendary  narra- 
tive,— together  with  several  daughters,  among  whom  were 
Ariadnd  and  Phaedra.     He  offended  Poseid6n  by  neglecting 


321.     Odyss.  xi.  322-568  ;  xix.  179  ;  iv. 
564-vii.  321. 

The  Homeric  Min6s  in  the  under- 
world is  not  a  judge  of  the  previous 
lives  of  the  dead,  so  as  to  determine 
whether  they  deserve  reward  or  punish- 
ment for  their  conduct  on  earth :  such 
functions  are  not  assigned  to  him  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Plato.  He  administers 
justice  among  the  dead,  who  are  con- 
ceived as  a  sort  of  society,  requiring 
some  presiding  judge :  $€fUffr€6ovra 
vtK^wviy  with  regard  to  Min6s,  is  said 
very  much  like  (Odyss.  xi.  484)  vvv  J* 
oSrc  fiiya  Kpar4tis  vtKV€<r<n  with  regard 
to  Adulles.  See  this  matter  parti- 
ally illustrated  in  Heyne's  Excursus  xi. 


to    the  sixth  book  of  the  iEndd   of 
Virgil. 

^  Apollod6r.  ill.  1. 2.  Koi  ain^  S^Smti 
Zc^s  M  rp€is  ytvfks  Qv^  This  circum- 
stance is  evidently  imagined  by  the 
logograp^ers  to  account  tor  the  appear- 
ance of  SarpSd6n  in  the  Trojan  war, 
fighting  against  Idomeneus,  the  grand- 
son of  Mmds.  Nisus  is  the  eponymus 
of  Nissea,  the  port  of  the  town  of  Me- 
gara :  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Athens 
(Pausan.  i.  19,  5).  Minds  is  the  eponym 
of  the  island  of  Minoa  (opposite  the 
port  of  Nisaea),  where  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  fleet  of  Minds  was  stationed 
(Pausan.  i.  44,  5). 


Chap.  XII. 
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to  fulfil  a  solemnly-made  vow,  and  the  displeased  god  afflicted 
his  wife  Pasipha6  with  a  monstrous  passion  for  a  bull.  The 
great  artist  Daedalus,  son  of  Eupalamus,  a  fugitive  from 
Athens,  became  the  confidant  of  this  amour,  from  which 
sprang  the  Mindtaur,  a  creature  half-man  and  half-bull.^  This 
Mindtaur  was  imprisoned  by  Minds  in  the  labyrinth,  an  inex- 
tricable enclosure  constructed  by  Daedalus  for  that  express 
purpose  by  order  of  Minds. 

Minds  acquired  great  nautical  power,  and  expelled  the 
Karian  inhabitants  from  many  of  the  islands  of  the  scynaand 
JEgean,  which  he  placed  under  the  government  of  ^***^ 
his  sons  on  the  footing  of  tributaries.  He  undertook  several 
expeditions  against  various  places  on  the  coast— one  against 
Nisus,  the  son  of  Pandidn,  king  of  Megara,  who  had  amongst 
the  hair  of  his  head  one  peculiar  lock  of  a  purple  colour :  an 
oracle  had  pronounced  that  his  life  and  reign  would  never  be 
in  danger  so  long  as  he  preserved  this  precious  lock.  The 
city  would  have  remained  inexpugnable,  if  Skylla,  the  daughter 
of  Nisus,  had  not  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Minds. 
While  her  father  was  asleep,  she  cut  off  the  lock  on  which  his 
safety  hung,  so  that  the  KrStan  king  soon  became  victorious. 
Instead  of  performing  his  promise  to  carry  Skylla  away  with 
him  to  Krfite,  he  cast  her  from  the  stem  of  his  vessel  into  the 
sea : '  both  Skylla  and  Nisus  were  changed  into  birds. 

Androgeos,  son  of  Minds,  having   displayed    such    rare 
qualities  as  to  vanquish  all  his  competitors  at  the  Death  or* 
Panathenaic  festival  in  Athens,  was  sent  by  iEgeus  ^i^^- 
the  Athenian  king  to  contend  against  the  bull  of  ^J^ 
Marathdn, — ^an  enterprise  in  which  he  perished,  and  ^^^^ 
Minds  made  war  upon  Athens  to  avenge  his  death.     He  was 
for  a  long  time  unable  to  take  the  city :  at  length  he  prayed 
to  his  father  Zeus  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  redress  from  the 
Athenians,  and  Zeus  sent  upon  them  pestilence  and  famine. 
In  vain  did  they  endeavour  to  avert  these  calamities  by 
offering  up  as  propitiatory  sacrifices  the  four  daughters  of 
Hyakinthus.    Their  sufferings  still  continued,  and  the  oracle 


*  Apolloddr.  iiL  t,  2. 

*  ApoUoddr.  iil  15,  8.  See  the  Ciris 
of  VurgU,  a  juvenile  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject oftlds  fable  ;  also  Hyginus,  fl  198 ; 
Schd.  Eurip.  HippoL  120a    Propertins 


(iiL  19,  21)  gives  the  features  of  the 
story  with  tolerable  fidelity ;  Ovid  takes 
considerable  liberties  with  it  (Metam. 
viii.  5-150). 
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directed  them  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  Minds  might 
exact.  He  required  that  they  should  send  to  Krfite  a  tribute 
of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  periodically,  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Min6taur/ — offered  to  him  in  a  labyrinth 
constructed  by  Daedalus,  including  countless  different  passages, 
out  of  which  no  person  could  escape. 

Every  ninth  year  this  offering  was  to  be  despatched.  The 
^Sfor  more  common  story  was,  that  the  youths  and  maidens 
^e^Mrnft-  |.jj^g  destined  to  destruction  were  selected  by  lot — 
but  the  logographer  Hellanikus  said  that  Minds  came  to 
Athens  and  chose  them  himself.*  The  third  period  for 
despatching  the  victims  had  arrived,  and  Athens  was  plunged 
in  the  deepest  affliction,  when  Thfiseus  determined  to  devote 
himself  as  one  of  them,  and  either  to  terminate  the  sanguinary 
tribute  or  to  perish.  He  prayed  to  Poseid6n  for  help,  while 
the  Delphian  god  assured  him  that  Aphrodite  would  sustain 
and  extricate  him.  On  arriving  at  Kn6ssus  he  was  fortunate 
scif-derotkm  enough  to  captivate  the  affections  of  Ariadnd,  the 
he  kuis  the  daughter  of  Minds,  who  supplied  him  with  a  sword 
AiSdna!'*  and  a  clue  of  thread.  With  the  former  he  contrived 
to  kill  the  Mindtaur,  the  latter  served  to  guide  his  footsteps 
in  escaping  from  the  labyrinth.  Ha^nng  accomplished  this 
triumph,  he  left  Krdte  with  his  ship  and  companions  unhurt, 
carrying  off  Ariadnfi,  whom  however  he  soon  abandoned  on 
the  island  of  Naxos.  On  his  way  home  to  Athens,  he  stopped 
at  Delos,  where  he  offered  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  Apollo  for 
his  escape,  and  danced  along  with  the  young  men  and  maidens 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  Mindtaur,  a  dance  called  the 
Geranus,  imitated  from  the  twists  and  convolutions  of  the 
Krfitan  labyrinth.  It  had  been  concerted  with  his  father 
iEgeus,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
Mindtaur,  he  should  on  his  return  hoist  white  sails  in"  his  ship 
in  place  of  the  black  canvass  which  she  habitually  carried 
when  employed  on  this  mournful  embassy.  But  Thfiseus 
forgot  to  make  the  change  of  sails ;  so  that  i^eus,  seeing  the 
ship  return  with  her  equipment  of  mourning  unaltered,  was 


'  ApoUoddr.  iiL  15,  8. 

*  See,  on  the  sulnect  of  Theseus  and 
the  Mindtaur,  Eckermann,  Lehrbnch 
der  Reliffions-Greschichte  und  Mytho- 
logie,  voC  it  ch.  xiiL  p.  133.    He  main- 


tains that  the  tribute  of  these  human 
victims  paid  by  Athens  to  Min6s  is  an 
historical  fact  Upon  what  this  belief 
is  grounded,  I  contSess  I  do  not  see. 
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impressed  with  the  sorrowful  conviction  that  his  son  had 
perished,  and  cast  himself  into  the  sea.    The  ship  which  made 
this  voyage  was  preserved  by  the  Athenians  with  careful 
solicitude^  being  constantly  repaired  with  new  timbers,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Phalerian  Dfimfitrius  :  every  year  she  was 
sent  from  Athens  to  Delos  with  a  solemn  sacrifice   and 
spedally-nominated  envoys.    The  priest  of  Apollo  Atiieman 
decked  her  stem  with  garlands  before  she  quitted  SSS^ 
the  port,  and  during  the  time  which  elapsed  until  ■**°*^ 
her  return,  the  city  was  understood  to  abstain  from  all  acts 
canying  with  them  public  impurity,  so  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
put  to  death  any  person  even  under  formal  sentence  by  the 
dikastery.    This  accidental  circumstance  becomes  especially 
memorable,  from  its  having  postponed  for  thirty  days  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Sokratfis.^ 

The  legend  respecting  Thdseus,  and  his  heroic  rescue  of  the 
seven  noble  youths  and  maidens  from  the  jaws  of  the  Min6taur, 
was  thus  both  commemorated  and  certified  to  the  Athenian 
public,  by  the  annual  holy  ceremony  and  by  the  unquestioned 
identity  of  the  vessel  employed  in  it  There  were  indeed 
many  varieties  in  the  mode  of  narrating  the  incident ;  and 
some  of  the  Attic  logographers  tried  to  rationalise  the  fable 
by  transforming  the  Mindtaur  into  a  general  or  a  power- 
ful athlete^  named  Taurus,  whom  Th6seus  vanquished  in 
Krfite.'    But  this  altered  version  never  overbore  the  old  fanci- 


^  Plato,  Fhsedon,  c.  2,  3 ;  Xenoph. 
Memor.  iy.  8,  2,  Plato  especially 
noticed  rohs  81s  Irra  iK^bwfSf  the  seven 
yoaths  and  seven  maidens  whom  The- 
seus conveyed  to  Kr^  and  brought 
back  safely :  this  number  seems  an  old 
and  constant  feature  in  the  legend, 
maintained  bv  Sappho  and  BacchyUd^ 
as  well  as  by  Euripides  (Here.  For. 
1318).  See  Servius  ad  Vixg.  iEneid. 
▼1.  21. 

*  For  the  general  narrative  and  its 
discrepancies,  see  Plutarch,  Th6s.  c 
15*19  ;  Dioddr.  iv.  60-62;  Paosan.  L  17, 
3  ;  Ovid,  Epist.  Ariadn.  Th^  104.  In 
that  other  portion  of  the  work  of  Dio- 
d6nis  which  relates  more  espedallv  to 
Kr^te,  and  is  borrowed  from  Kretan 
logographers  and  historians  (v.  64*80), 
lie  mentions  nothing  at  all  respecting 
the  war  of  Minds  wim  Athens. 


In  the  drama  of  Enripidls  called 
Th^sens,  the  genuine  story  of  the  youths 
and  maidens  about  to  be  offered  as  food 
to  the  Mindtaur  was  introduced  (Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  312). 

Ariadne  figures  in  the  Odyssey  along 
with  Theseus :  she  is  the  daughter  <m 
Minds,  carried  off  by  Theseus  from 
Kr6te,  and  killed  by  Artemis  in  the  way 
home :  there  is  no  allusion  to  Mindtaur, 
or  tribute,  or  self-devotion  of  Thfseus 
(Odyss.  xL  3^4).  This  is  probably  the 
oldest  and  simplest  form  of  the  legend 
— one  of  the  many  amorous  (compare 
Theognis,  1232)  adventures  of  Th€seus : 
the  rest  is  added  by  post-Homeric 
poets. 

The  respect  of  Aristotle  for  Minds 
induces  him  to  adopt  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Athenian  youths  and  maidens 
were  not  put  to  death  in  Kr8te,  but 
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ful  character  of  the  tale  as  maintained  by  the  poets.  A  great 
number  of  other  religious  ceremonies  and  customs,  as  well  as 
several  chapels  or  sacred  enclosures  in  honour  of  different 
heroes,  were  connected  with  different  acts  and  special  ordi- 
nances of  Thfiseus.  To  every  Athenian  who  took  part  in  the 
festivals  of  the  Oschophoria,  the  Pyanepsia,  or  the  Kybem^ia, 
the  name  of  this  great  hero  was  familiar ;  while  the  motives 
for  offering  to  him  solemn  worship  at  his  own  special  festival 
of  the  Th^seia,  became  evident  and  impressive. 

The  same  Athenian  legends  which  ennobled  and  decorated 
the  character  of  Theseus,  painted  in  repulsive  colours .  the 
attributes  of  Minds ;  and  the  traits  of  the  old  Homeric  com- 
rade of  Zeus  were  buried  under  those  of  the  conqueror  and 
oppressor  of  Athens.  His  history,  like  that  of  the  other 
legendary  personages  of  Greece,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
FamUyof  String  of  family  romances  and  tragedies.  His  son 
Minds.  Katreus,  father  of  Aeropfi,  wife  of  Atreus,  was  ap- 
prised by  an  oracle  that  he  would  perish  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  own  children :  he  accordingly  sent  them  out  of  the  is- 
land, and  Althaemen^s,  his  son,  established  himself  in  Rhodes. 
Katreus  having  become  old,  and  fancying  that  he, had  out- 
lived the  warning  of  the  oracle,  went  over  to  Rhodes  to  see 
Althaemen^s.  In  an  accidental  dispute  which  arose  between 
his  attendants  and  the  islanders,  Althaemen6s  inadvertently 
took  part  and  slew  his  father  without  knowing  him.  Glaukus, 
the  youngest  son  of  Minds,  pursuing  a  mouse,  fell  into  a 
reservoir  of  honey  and  was  drowned.  No  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  him,  and  his  father  was  inconsolable ;  at  length 
the  Argeian  Polyeidus,  a  prophet  wonderfully  endowed  by  the 
gods,  both  discovered  the  boy  and  restored  him  to  life,  to  the 
exceeding  joy  of  Minds.* 

The  latter  at  last  found  his  death  in  an  eager  attempt  to 
Min6s  and  ovcrtake  and  punish  Daedalus.  This  great  artist,  the 
flight  of  eponymous  hero  of  the  Attic  gens  or  dfime  called  the 
to  sicUy.  Daedalidae,  and  the  descendant  of  Erechtheus  through 
Motion,  had  been  tried  at  the  tribunal  of  Areiopagus  and 
banished  for  killing  his  nephew  Talos,  whose  rapidly  improv- 


grew  old  in  servitude.  ( Aristot  Fragm. 
BoTTudtfv  noXiTff^  p.  io6,  ed.  Neu- 
mami|  of  the  Fragments  of  the  treatise 


Tltpl  HoXircM*!^,  Platarch,  Quaest  Graec 
p.  298). 
'  Apollod6r.  iiL  cap.  2-3. 
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iskg  skQl  excitckl  6is  envy.^  He  took  refuge  in  Krfite,  where 
he  acquired  the  confidence  of  Minds,  and  was  employed  (as 
has  been  already  mentioned)  in  constructing  the  labyrinth ; 
subsequently  however  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Minds, 
and  was  confined  as  a  close  prisoner  in  the  inextricable 
windings  of  his  own  edifice.  His  unrivalled  skill  and  resource 
however  did  not  forsake  him.  He  manufactured  wings  both 
for  himself  and  for  his  son  Ikarus,  with  which  they  flew  over 
the  sea.  The  father  arrived  safely  in  Sicily  at  Kamikus,  the 
residence  of  the  Sikanian  king  Kokalus ;  but  the  son,  dis- 
daining paternal  example  and  admonition,  flew  so  high  that 
his  wings  were  melted  by  the  sun  and  he  fell  into  the  sea, 
which  from  him  was  called  the  Ikarian  sea.^ 

Dsdalus  remained  for  some  time  in   Sicily,  leaving  in 
various  paits  of  the  island  many  prodigious  evidences  ^in^  ^^ 
of  mechanical  and  architectural  skill.^    At  length  SiS^bSTis 
Minds,  bent  upon  regaining  possession  of  his  person,  '^^"^ 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Kokalus  with  a  numerous 
fleet  and  army.    Kokalus,  aflecting  readiness  to  deliver  up  the 
fugitive,  and  receiving  Minds  with  apparent  friendship,  ordered 
a  bath  to  be  prepared  for  him  by  his  three  daughters,  who, 
eager  to  protect  Daedalus  at  any  price,  drowned  the  Kr6tan 
king  in  the  bath  with  hot  water.*    Many  of  the  Kr^ans  who 
had  accompanied  him  remained  in  Sicily  and   founded  the 
town  of  Minoa,  which  they  denominated  after  him.     But  not 
long  afterwards  Zeus  instigated  all  the  inhabitants  of  semi- 
Kr^te  (except  the  towns  of  Folichna  and  Praesus)  to  J^jS^cnti 
undertake  with  one  accord  an  expedition  against  ^nt^S' 
Kamikus  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  JJ^j*^;^^  " 
Minds.     They  besieged  Kamikus  in  vcift  for  five  ^^ 
years,  until  at  last  famine  compelled  them  to  return.     On 
their  way  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 


'  Pherekyd  Fr.  105 ;  Hellanik.  Fr. 
$2  (Didot),  Pausan.  vii.  4,  5. 

*  Diod6r.  iv.  79 ;  Ovid^  Metamorph. 
Yiii.  181.  Both  Ephorus  and  Philistus 
mentioned  the  coming  of  Daedalus  to 
Kokalos  in  Sicily  (Ephor.  Fr.  99; 
Philist  Fr.  I,  Didot) ;  probably  Anti- 
ochos  noticed  it  also  (Dioddr.  xii.  71). 
Kokalus  was  the  point  of  commencement 
for  the  Sicilian  historians. 

»  Diod6r.  iv.  80. 
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*  Pausan.  vii.  4,  5  ;  Schol.  Pindar. 
Nem.  iv.  95  ;  Hygin.  fab.  44 ;  Conon, 
Narr.  2$  ;  Ovid,  Ibis,  291. — 

"  Yd  tua  maturet,  sicut  Minoia  fata. 

Per  caput  infusse  fervidus  humor  aqu».'' 

This  story  formed  the  subject  of  a  lost 
drama  of  Sophokl^s  Ko^icioi  or  Mlyvs  ; 
it  was  also  told  by  Kallimachus,  4v 
AlHois,  as  well  as  by  Philostephanus 
(Schol.  Uiad.  ii  145). 
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a  terrible  storm  destroyed  their  fleet  and  obliged  them  to 
settle  permanently  in  the  country :  they  founded  Hyria  with 
other  cities,  and  became  Messapian  lapygians.  Other  settlers, 
for  the  most  part  Greeks,  immigrated  into  Kr6te  to  the  spots 
which  this  movement  had  left  vacant  In  the  second  generation 
after  Min6s,  occurred  the  Trojan  war.  The  departed  Min6s 
was  exceedingly  offended  with  the  Krfitans  for  co-operating 
in  avenging  the  injury  to  Menelaus,  since  the  Greeks  generally 
had  lent  no  aid  to  the  Kr^tans  in  their  expedition  against  the 
town  of  Kamikus.  He  sent  upon  Kr^te,  after  tlie  return 
of  Idomeneus  from  Troy,  such  terrible  visitations  of  famine 
and  pestilence,  that  the  population  again  died  out  or 
expatriated,  and  was  again  renovated  by  fresh  immigrations. 
Sufferings  The  intolerable  suffering^  thus  brought  upon  the 
Kr«tans       Kr^tans  by  the  anger   of   Minds,   for    having  co- 

afterwards  ^  , 

from  the  Operated  in  the  general  Grecian  aid  to  Menelaus, 
Minfls.  was  urged  by  them  to  the  Greeks  as  the  reason  why 
they  could  take  no  part  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  Xerxfis ; 
and  it  is  even  pretended  that  they  were  advised  and  en- 
couraged to  adopt  this  ground  of  excuse  by  the  Delphian 
oracle.^ 

Such  is  the  Min6s  of  the  poets  and  logographers,  with  his 
Portrait  of  legendary  and  romantic  attributes :  the  familiar 
how  varied,  comrade  of  the  great  Zeus, — the  judge  among  the 
dead  in  Had^s, — the  husband  of  Pasiphafi,  daughter  of  the 
god  Helios, — the  father  of  the  goddess  Ariadnfi,  as  well  as  of 
Androgeos,  who  perishes  and  is  worshipped  at  Athens,^  and  of 
the  boy  Glaukus,  who  is  miraculously  restored  to  life  by  a 
prOphet,-^the  person  beloved  by  Skylla,  and  the  amorous 
pursuer  of  the  nympir  or  goddess  Britomartis,* — ^the  proprietor 


'  This  curious  and  very  characteristic 
narrative  is  given  by  Herodot  vii.  169- 

171. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  169.  The  answer  as- 
scribed  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  on  the 
question  being  put  by  the  Kr^tan  en- 
vo)rs  whether  it  woiUd  be  better  for 
them  to  aid  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes 
or  not,  is  highlv  emphatic  and  poetical : 
"^a  rfyirioif  iirifiifju^toB*  8<ra  ifuv  ix  rwv 
Vl€VtX4t$  riiuop^ikirmv  Vlivtts  4ic%iv^9 
ivnvittv  ZaKpifiafra,  trt  ol  /ikw  ob  (ui^c(e- 
iTf^^atrro  ovr^  rhv  4v  KofilK^  BiSofwrov 
ywlikWOPy  tfitts  9h  Ktiroict  rii¥  in  lirdp- 


yvytuKcu 

If  such  an  answer  was  ever  returned 
at  all,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  most 
have  been  from  some  oracle  in  Kr8te 
itself,  not  frt>m  Delphi.  The  Delphian 
oracle  could  never  nave  so  far  forgotten 
its  obligations  to  the  general  cause  of 
Greece,  at  that  critical  moment,  which 
involved  moreover  the  safetv  of  all  its 
own  treasures,  as  to  deter  tne  KrStans 
from  giving  assistance. 

>  Hesiod.  Theogon.  949 ;  Pansan.  u 
I,  4. 

*  Kallimach.  Hymn,  ad  Dian.  189. 
Strabo  (x.  p.  476)  dwells  also  upon  the 
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of  the  Labyrinth  and  of  the  Mindtaur,  and  the  exactor  of  a 
periodical  tribute  of  youths  and  maidens  from  Athens  as  food 
for  this  monster, — lastly,  the  follower  of  the  fugitive  artist 
Dxdalus  to  Kamikus,  and  the  victim  of  the  three  ill-disposed 
daughters  of  Kokalus  in  a  bath.  With  this  strongly-marked 
portrait,  the  Min6s  of  Thucydidfe  and  Aristotle  has  scarcely 
anything  in  common  except  the  name.  He  is  the  first  to 
acquire  Thalassokraty^  or  command  of  the  iEgean  sea:  he 
expels  the  Karian  inhabitants  from  the  Cyclades  islands,  and 
sends  "thither  fresh  colonists  under  his  own  sons;  he  puts 
down  piracy,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  his  tribute  regularly ; 
lastly,  he  attempts  to  conquer  Sicily,  but  fails  in  the  enter- 
prise and  perishes.^  Here  we  have  conjectures,  derived  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire  in  the  historical 
times,  substituted  in  place  of  the  fabulous  incidents,  and 
attached  to  the  name  of  Minds. 

In  the  fable  a  tribute  of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens  is 
paid  to  him  periodically  by  the  Athenians ;  in  the  historidsed 
narrative  this  character  of  a  tribute-collector  is  preserved,  but 
the  tribute  is  money  collected  from  dependent  islands  ;^  and 
Aristotle  points  out  to  us  how  conveniently  Krfite  is  situated 
to  exercise  empire  over  the  iEgean.  The  expedition  against 
Kamikus,  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  recovery  of  the 
fugitive  Dsedalus,  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  great 
thalassokrat  to  conquer  Sicily.  Herodotus  gives  us  generally 
the  same  view  of  the  character  of  Minds  as  a  great  maritime 


strange  contradiction  of  the  legends 
concerning  Minds  :  I  agree  with  Hoeckh 
(Kreta,  it  p.  93)  that  800*^X0701  in  this 
passage  refers  to  the  tribute  exacted 
from  Athens  for  the  Mindtaur. 

*  Thnord.  L  4.  Viivms  ykp^  voXo/- 
roTOf  Sv  iueo§  to'fiw,  vavruchy  itcHivofro, 
tul  T^f  vvw  'EXAi^Kiic^i  9aXdo'07}s  M 
Tkturror  iKpdrriot,  koH  r&r  KvKXdHmv 
w^uv  ^p^4  re  jcol  olKiffrifs  tdnhs  r&v 
irXtUrrwv  iydwrro^  Kapas  i^f\<t<ras  Koi 
rohs  htvTov  ircuSos  rnytiUvns  iyKoror 
OT^or  T<f  Tf  \p<mich¥,  its  cIk^s,  ica^pei 
in  r^s  BaXifftnis,  i*l>*  taov  ^Zlvaro,  rov 
rki  irpocd^avs  /toAXor  Uvai  aln^.  See 
alsoc  8. 

Aristot  Polit  iL  7,  2.  Aokci  8*  ^ 
rqo'of  KaH  irpbs  riiv  ipxh"  'H^^  "RWnvudiP 
vt^vK4vat  Kot  KttvBai  koKAs  ...  81b  Koi 
tV  ^s  daKJurffris  ipx^^  KOfr^trxtv    6 


caro,  rks  Hh  ^icio'c*  r4Xos  8*  iTi$4ft9ros 
rf  SiKcXff  rhp  fiiov  ^rcXc^njo'ci^  iicu 
irtpl  KdfUKO¥, 

Ephoros  (ap.  Skymn.  Chi.  542)  re- 
peated the  same  statement :  he  men- 
tioned also  the  indigenous  king  Kr6s. 

'  It  is  curious  that  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly denies  this,  and  in  language 
which  shows  that  he  had  made  special 
inquiries  about  it;  he  says  that  the 
Ksirians  or  Leleges  in  the  islands  (who 
were,  according  to  Thucydid^s,  expelled 
by  Minds)  paid  no  tribute  to  Minos,  but 
manned  his  navy,  1.  e.  they  stood  to 
Min6s  much  in  die  same  relation  as 
Chios  and  Lesbos  stood  to  Athens 
(Herodot  i.  171).  One  may  trace  here 
the  influence  of  those  discussions  which 
must  have  been  prevalent  at  that  time 
respecting  the  maritime  empire  of 
Athens. 
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king,  but  his  notice  of  the  expedition  against  Kamikus 
includes  the  mention  of  Daedalus  as  the  intended  object  of  it.^ 
Ephorus,  while  he  described  Min6s  as  a  commanding  and 
comprehensive  lawgiver  imposing  his  commands  under  the 
sanction  of  Zeus,  represented  him  as  the  imitator  of  an  earlier 
lawgiver  named  Rhadamanthus,  and  also  as  an  immigrant 
into  Krdte  from  the  iEolic  Mount  Ida,  along  with  the  priests 
or  sacred  companions  of  Zeus  called  the  Idaei  DactylL 
Aristotle  too  points  him  out  as  the  author  of  the  Syssitia,  or 
public  meals  common  in  Kr^te  as  well  as  at  Sparta, — other 
divergences  in  a  new  direction  from  the  spirit  of  the  old 
fables.^ 

The  contradictory  attributes  ascribed  to  Minds,  together 
with  the  perplexities  experienced  by  those  who  wished  to 
introduce  a  regular  chronological  arrangement  into  these 
legendary  events,  have  led  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times  to  the  supposition  of  two  kings  named  Minds,  one  the 
grandson  of  the  other, — Min6s  I.,  the  son  of  Zeus,  lawgiver 
and  judge, — Min6s  II.,  the  thalassokrat, — a  gratuitous  con- 
jecture, which  without  solving  the  problem  required,  only 
adds  one  to  the  numerous  artifices  employed  for  imparting 
the  semblance  of  history  to  the  disparate  matter  of  I^end. 
The  Kr^tans  were  at  all  times,  from  Homer  downward,  expert 
and  practised  seamen.  But  that  they  were  ever  united  imder 
one  government,  or  ever  exercised  maritime  dominion  in  the 
.^gean  is  a  fact  which  we  are  neither  able  to  affirm  nor  to 
deny.  The  Odyssey,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies  any  inference  at 
all,  points  against  such  a  supposition,  since  it  recognises  a 
great  diversity  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  languages  in  the 
island,  and  designates  Min6s  as  king  specially  of  Kndssus  : 
it  refutes  still  more  positively  the  idea  that  Min6s  put  down 
piracy,  which  the  Homeric  Kr^tans  as  well  as  others  con- 
tinued to  practise  without  scruple. 


'  Herodot.  vii.  170.  A^ercu  yiip 
Mtvw  icarii  (firriaw  AathdXov  i.TnK6ftwoy 
is  ^iicayiriVy  r^v  vvy  HuctKlfiv  KaKovfi.4innv, 
kiro9a»u¥  fiud^  Bavdr^.  *Ayk  8^  XP^^^^ 
Kp^rof,  9ffov  <r<p\  4irorpivovroSt  &c 

*  Aristot.  Polit  ii.  7,  i  ;  vii.  9,  2. 
Ephorus,  Fragm.  63,  64,  65.  He  set 
aside  altogether  the  Homeric  genealogy 
of  Min^  which  makes  him  brother  of 


Rhadamanthus  and  bom  in  Kr^te. 

Strabo,  in  pointing  out  the  many  con- 
tradictions  respecting  Minds,  remarks  : 
"EoTi  8i  Kcd  i\\os  \iyos  o^x  ^fu>X<ryo^« 
fifyos,  rmy  fity  ^4yoy  r^s  rfiffov  rhy  Miym 
K^6vrwy,  rwv  Z\  iinxd^ptoy.  By  the 
former  he  doubtless  means  Ephoms, 
though  he  has  not  here  specified  him 
{^  p.  477). 
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Herodotus,  though  he  in  some  places  speaks  of  Minds  as  a 
person  historically  cognisable,  yet  in  one  passage  severs  him 
pointedly  from  the  generation  of  man.    The  Samian  despot 
"Polykratfis  (he  tells  us)  was  the  first  person  who  aspired  to 
nautical  dominion,  excepting  Minds  of  Kn6ssus,  and  others 
before  him  (if  any  such  there  ever  were)  who  may  have  ruled 
the  sea  ;  but  Polykratfis  is  the  first  of  that  which  is  called  the 
generation  of  man  who  aspired  with  much  chance  of  success  to 
govern  Idnia  and  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean."^    Here  we  find  it 
manifestly  intimated  that  Minds  did  not  belong  to  the  genera- 
tion of  man,  and  the  tale  given  by  the  historian  respecting  the 
tremendous  calamities  which  the  wrath  of  the  departed  Minds 
inflicted  on   Kr^te  confirms  the   impression.    The  king  of 
Kndssus  is  a  god  or  a  hero,  but  not  a  man ;  he  belongs  to 
l^end,  not  to  history.     He  is  the  son  as  well  as  the  familiar 
companion  of  Zeus ;  he  marries  the  daughter  of  H61ios,  and 
Ariadnfi  is  numbered  among  his  offspring.     To  this  super- 
human person  are  ascribed  the  oldest  and  most  revered  insti- 
tutions of  the  island,  religious  and  political,  together  with  a 
period  of  supposed  antehistorical  dominion.   That  there  is 
much  of  Kr^tan  religious  ideas  and  practice  embodied  in  the 
fables  concerning  Minds  can  hardly  be,  doubted  ;  nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  the  tale  of  the  youths  and  maidens  sent  from 
Athens  may  be  based  in  some  expiatory  offerings  rendered  to 
a  Kr^tan  divinity.     The  orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus  solemnized 
by  the  armed  priests  with  impassioned  motions  and  violent 
excitement,  was  of  ancient  date  in  that  island,  as  well  as  the 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  both  at  Delphi  and  at 
D6I0S.    To  analyse  the  fables  and  to  elicit  from  them  any 
trustworthy  particular  facts,  appears  to  me  a  fruitless  attempt. 
The  religious  recollections,  the  romantic  invention,  and  the 
items  of  matter  of  fact,  if  any  such  there  be,  must  for  ever 
remain    indissolubly  amalgamated    as    the    poet    originally 
blended    them,  for    the    amusement    or    edification    of   his 
auditors.     Hoeckh,  in  his  instructive  and  learned  collections 


'  Herodot  iii.  122.     noAvKpinj;  7^ 
^9r\  irpirros  rwv  rifius  iifitv  'EAA^vwi^,  &s 

re  rov  Kymrciov,  Koi  ci  8^  ris  &\Kos  irpo- 
r^pos  ro^ov  ijp^t  t^j  OaKdrrrjs*  Trjs  Hh 

Tlo\vKp4nis  ivri  wp&ros  iXiriHas  iroAA&s 


fx^^  'Iwii}!  re  Kid  p^vwv  Ap^fiv. 

The  expression  exactly  corresponds 
to  that  of  Pausanias,  ix.  5,  i,  iirl  r&v 
KoKovixivwv  *Hp<&»yf  for  the  age  preceding 
the  Mpwmitri  ytvt^i ;  also  viii.  2,  I,  ^j 
rk  kvcaripw  rov  iiwBp<^»v  y4vovs. 
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of  facts  respecting  ancient  Krfete,  construes  the  mythical 
genealogy  of  Minds  to  denote  a  combination  of  the  orgiastic 
worship  of  Zeus,  indigenous  among  the  Eteokr^tes,  with  the 
worship  of  the  moon  imported  from  Phoenicia,  and  signified 
by  the  names  Europe,  Pasiphafi  and  Ariadnfi.^  This  is 
specious  as  a  conjecture,  but  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  of  it  in 
terms  of  greater  confidence. 

From  the  connexion  of  religious  worship  and  legendary- 
Affinity  tales  between  Kr^te  and  various  parts  of  Asia 
Kr|[r5id  Minor, — the  Troad,  the  coast  of  Miletus  and  Lykia, 
Asia  Minor,  especially  between  Mount  Ida  in  Kr6te,  and  Mount 
Ida  in  iEolis, — it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  an  ethnographical 
kindred  or  relationship  between  the  inhabitants  anterior  to 
the  period  of  Hellenic  occupation.  The  tales  of  Kr6tan 
settlement  at  Minoa  and  Engy6n  on  the  south-western  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  in  lapygia  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  conduct  us 
to  a  similar  presumption,  though  the  want  of  evidence  forbids 
our  tracing  it  farther.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
Eteokrfetes,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island,  were  con- 
fined to  Polichna  and  Praesus  ;  but  in  earlier  times,  prior  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Hellenes,  they  had  occupied  the  larger 
portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  island.  Min6s  was  originally 
their  hero,  subsequently  adopted  by  the  immigrant  Hellenes, 
— at  least  Herodotus  considers  him  as  barbarian,  not  Hel- 
lenic^ 


*  Hoeclch,  Kreta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56-67. 
K.  O.  Miiller  also  (Doner,  li.  2,  14) 
puts    a    religious    interpretation    upon 


these  Kreto- Attic  legends,  but  he  ex- 
plains them  in  a  manner  totally  di£fierent 
from  Hoeckh.  '  Herodot  i.  173. 
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The  ship  Argd  was  the  theme  of  many  songs  during  the 
oldest  periods  of  the  Grecian  epic,  even  eariier  than  supArgd 
the  Odyssey.  The  king  iE^tfis,  from  whom  she  is  odyssey. 
departing,  the  hero  Jas6n,  who  commands  her,  and  the  god- 
dess H6r6,  who  watches  over  him,  enabling  the  Arg6  to 
traverse  distances  and  to  escape  dangers  which  no  ship  had 
ever  before  encountered,  are  all  circumstances  briefly  glanced 
at  by  Odysseus  in  his  narrative  to  Alkinous.  Moreover 
Eun^us,  the  son  of  Jas6n  and  Hypsipylfi,  governs  Lfimnos 
during  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Agamemndn,  and  carries  on  a 
friendly  traffic  with  the  Grecian  camp,  purchasing  from  them 
their  Trojan  prisoners.* 

The  legend  of  Halus  in  Achaia  Phthi6tis,  respecting  the 
religious  solemnities  connected  with  the  family  of  Athamas 
and  Phryxus  (related  in  a  previous  chapter)  is  also  interwoven 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  ;  and  both  the  legend  and 
the  solemnities  seem  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  We  know 
further,  that  the  adventures  of  the  Arg6  were  narrated  not 
only  by  Hesiod  and  in  the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  also  ^^  "edod 
by  Eumfilus  and  the  author  of  the  Naupaktian  verses  im. 
— ^by  the  latter  seemingly  at  considerable  length.*    But  these 


*  Odyss.  xiL  69. — 

Ou|  5^  Muni  •yc  wmpiwKu,  wo¥r69opot  rifvf , 
'ApYw  wmay»4XmHru,  nap'  Ali^roo  w\4ev^a' 
ILml  r4  Kt  liiw  irer  &IUM,  fidXw  fMyoAof  won 

wirput, 
'AXX'^Hpil  umpimtiu^,  imw,  ^iXoi  V  liomv. 

See  also  Iliad,  vii.  470. 

•  Sec  Hesiod,  Fragm.  Catalog,  Fr.  6, 
p.  33,  Diintz. ;  Eoiai,  Fr.  36,  p.  39 ; 
Frag.  72,  p.  47.  Compare  Schol.  ad 
Ap^6n.  '  Rhod.  i.  45  ;  ii.  178-^7* 
1 1 25;  iv.  254*2S4.  Other  poetical 
sources — 

The  old  epic  poem  yEgimms,  Frag. 
5,  p.  57,  DuDto. 
KittatMn  in  the  HerakUia  touched 


upon  the  death  of  Hylas  near  Kius  in 
Mysia  (Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  1357). 

The  epic  poem  NaupakHa^  Frag.  I  to 
6,  Diintz.  p.  61. 

Eumflus^  Frag.  2,  3,  5,  p.  65,  Diintz. 

Epimenidis^  the  Kr8tan  prophet  and 
poet,  composed  a  poem  in  6500  lines, 
ApTous  ramnfyfoy  re,  koI  ^ihxovot  elf 
KoXxovs  iiroirXoSy  (Diogen.  Laer.  i.  10^ 
5),  which  is  noticed  more  than  once  in 
the  Scholia  on  Apolldnius,  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  poem  (ii.  1 125  ;  iii. 
42).  See  Mimnerm.  r  rag.  10,  Schneide- 
win,  p.  15. 

AnHmacktis,  in  his  poem  LydS^ 
touched  upon  die  Argonautic  expedition, 
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poems  are  unfortunately  lost,  nor  have  we  any  means  of 
determining  what  the  original  story  was;  for  the  narrative, 
as  we  have  it,  borrowed  from  later  sources,  is  enlarged  by 
local  tales  from  the  subsequent  Greek  colonies — Kyzikus, 
H^rakleia,  Sinop^,  and  others. 

Jas6n,  commanded  by  Pelias  to  depart  in  quest  of  the 
Tasrtn  and  goldcn  fleecc  belonging  to  the  speaking  ram  which 
companions,  had  carrfcd  away  Phryxus  and  Hell^,  was  encouraged 
by  the  oracle  to  invite  the  noblest  youth  of  Greece  to  his  aid, 
and  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished  amongst  them  obeyed  the 
call.  Herakles,  Theseus,  Telam6n  and  P^leus,  Kast6r  and 
Pollux,  Idas  and  Lynkeus, — Z^t^s  and  KalaYs,  the  winged 
sons  of  Boreas — Meleager,  Amphiaraus,  K^pheus,  Laert^, 
Autolykus,  Menoetius,  Aktor,  Erginus,  Euph^mus,  Ankaeus, 
Poeas,  Periklymenus,  Augeas,  Eurytus,  Adm^tus,  Akastus, 
Kaeneus,  Euryalus,  Peneleds  and  L^itus,  Askalaphus  and 
lalmenus,  were  among  them.  Argus  the  son  of  Phryxus, 
directed  by  the  promptings  of  Ath^n^,  built  the  ship,  inserting 
in  the  prow  a  piece  of  timber,  from  the  celebrated  oak  of 
Dodona,  which  was  endued  with  the  faculty  of  speech  :  ^ 
Tiphys  was  the  steersman,  Idm6n  (the  son  of  Apollo)  and 
Mopsus  accompanied  them  as  prophets,  while  Orpheus  came 
to  amuse  their  weariness,  and  reconcile  their  quarrels,  with  his 
harp.* 


and  has  been  partially  copied  by  Apol- 
lonius  Rhod.  (Schol.  Ap.  Rh.  i.  1290; 
ii.  296;  iii.  410;  iv.  1153). 

The  logographers  Pherekyd6s  and 
Hekataeus  seem  to  have  related  the  ex- 
pedition at  considerable  length. 

The  Bibliothek  der  alten  Literatur 
und  Kunst  (Gottingen,  1786,  2tesStiick, 
p.  61)  contains  an  instructive  Disserta- 
tion by  Groddeck,  Ueber  die  Argonau- 
tica,  a  summary  of  the  various  authori- 
ties respecting  this  expedition. 

*  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  525 ;  iv.  580. 
Apollod6r.  i.  9,  16.  Valerius  Flaccus 
(i.  300)  softens  down  the  speech  of  the 
ship  Argd  into  a  dream  of  Jas6n.  Alex- 
ander Polyhistor  explained  what  wood 
was  used  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  22). 

'  Apoll6nias  Rhodius,  Apollodorus, 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Orphic  Argonau- 
tica,  and  Hyginus,  have  all  given  Cata- 
logues of  the  Argonautic  heroes  (there 
was  one  also  in  Sie  lost  tragedy  called 
Aiifufuu  of  Sophokl^s,  see  Welcker,  Or. 


Trag.  i.  327) :  the  discrepancies  among 
them  are  numerous  and  irrecondleable. 
Burmann,  in  the  Catalogus  Anpnau- 
tarum,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  has  discussed  them  copi- 
ously. I  transcribe  one  or  two  of  tne 
remarks  of  this  conscientious  and  labo- 
rious critic,  out  of  many  of  a  similar 
tenor,  on  the  impracticability  of  a  fabu- 
lous chronology.  Immediately  before 
the  first  article,  Acastus^ — "Neque  enim 
in  aetatibus  Argonautarum  uUam  ra- 
tionem  temporum  constare,  neque  in 
stirpe  et  stemmate  deducend&  ordinem 
ipsum  naturae  congruere  videbam.  Nam 
et  huic  militiee  ad^nribi  videbam  Heroas, 
qui  per  naturae  leges  et  ordinem  UJd  to 
usque  vitam  extiahere  non  potuere,  at 
aliis  ab  hac  expeditione  remotis  Heroum 
militiis  nomina  dedisse  narrari  deberent 
a  Poetis  et  Mythologis.  In  idem  etiam 
tempus  avos  et  nepotes  conjici,  consan- 
guineos  aetate  longe  infesores  prioribus 
ut    sequales   adjungi,    oonooquere   vix 
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First  they  touched  at  the  island  of  Ldmnos,  in~  which  at 
that  time  there  were  no  men  ;  for  the  women,  infu-  ^^ 
riated  by  jealousy  and  ill-treatment,  had  put  to  death 
their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers.  The  Argonauts,  after 
some  difficulty,  were  received  with  friendship,  and  even  ad- 
mitted into  the  greatest  intimacy.  They  staid  some  months, 
and  the  subsequent  population  of  the  island  was  the  fruit  of 
their  visit  Hypsipylfi,  the  queen  of  the  island,  bore  to  Jas6n 
two  sons.^ 

They  then  proceeded  onward  along  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
up  the  Hellespont,  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis^ 
inhabited  by  the  Doliones  and  their  king  Kyzikus.  Here 
they  were  kindly  entertained,  but  after  their  departure  were 
driven  back  to  the  same  spot  by  a  storm  ;  and  as  they  landed 
in  the  dark,  the  inhabitants  did  not  know  them.  A  Adventures 
battle  took  place,  in  which  the  chief,  Kyzikus,  was  in  Bithynia. 
killed  by  Jas6n  ;  whereby  much  grief  was  occasioned  kie'sand 
as  soon  as  the  real  facts  became  known.  After  nms?' 
Kyzikus  had  been  interred  with  every  demonstration  of  mourn- 
ing and  solemnity,  the  Argonauts  proceeded  along  the  coast 
of  Mysia."  In  this  part  of  the  voyage,  they  left  H6rakl6s 
behind.  For  Hylas,  his  favourite  youthful  companion,  had 
been  stolen  away  by  the  n)miphs  of  a  fountain,  and  H6rakl6s, 
wandering  about  in  search  of  him,  neglected  to  return.  At 
last  he  sorrowfully  retired,  exacting  hostages  from  the  inhabi- 


posse  Tidetnr.'* — Art.  Anettus:  "Sdo 
objici  posse,  si  seriem  illam  majorem 
respicuunus,  hunc  Ancseum  simui  cum 
proavo  suo  Talao  in  eandem  profectum 
fnisse  expeditionem.  Sed  similia  ez- 
empla  in  aliis  occorrent,  et  in  fabulis 
EAtionem  temponim  non  semper  accura- 
tarn  licet  deducere." — Art.  Jasdn: 
"  Herculi  enim  jam  proTecti  etate  ad- 
haesit  Theseus  juvenis,  et  in  AmazoniH 
ezpeditione  sodus  fuit,  interfuit  huic 
expedifioni,  venatui  apri  Calydonii,  et 
lapuit  Helenam,  quae  drca  Trojanum 
bdlom  maxime  floruit :  quse  omnia  si 
Theseus  tot  temporum  intervallis  dis- 
tincta  egit,  secula  duo  vel  tria  vixisse 
debuit.  Certe  Jason  H]rpsipylem  nep- 
tern  Ariadnes,  nee  videre,  nee  Lemni 
oognoscere  potuit" — Art  MeUager : 
"  UDom  est  quod  alicui  loB£um  ordmem 
majoram  recensenti  scrupiuum  movere 
possit :  nimis  loogum  intervallum  inter 


iEolum  et  Meleagrum  intercedere,  nt 
potuerit  interfuisse  huic  expeditioni : 
cum  nonus  fere  numeretur  ab  iEolo,  et 
plurimi  ut  Jason,  Argus,  et  alii  tertift 
tantum  ab  iGolo  generatione  distent 
Sed  ssepe  jam  notavimus,  frustra  tem- 
porum concordiam  in  fisibulis  quffri/' 

Read  also  the  articles  Casidr  and 
Pollux,  Nestdr,  Films,  Staphylus,  &c 

We  may  stand  excused  for  keeping 
dear  of  a  chronology  which  is  fertile 
only  in  difficulties,  and  ends  in  nothing 
but  illusions. 

*  Apollod6r.  L  9,  17  ;  Apolldn.  Rhod. 
L  609-915;  Herodot  iv.  145.  Theo- 
kritus  (IdylL  xiiL  29)  omits  all  mention 
of  L^mnos,  and  represents  the  Arg6  as 
arriving  on  the  third  day  from  I&lkos  at 
the  Hdle^nt  Dioddrus  (iT.  41)  also 
leaves  out  L^mnos. 

*  Apolldn.  Rhod.  940-1020 ;  Apd- 
lod6r.  1.  9,  18. 
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tants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Kius  that  they  would  per- 
sist in  the  search,^ 

They  next  stopped  in  the  country  of  the  Bebrykians,  where 
the  boxing  contest  took  place  between  the  king  Amykus 
and  the  Argonaut  Pollux  :  ^  they  then  proceeded  onward  to 
Bithynia,  the  residence  of  the  blind  prophet  Phineus.  His 
blindness  had  been  inflicted  by  Poseid6n  as  a  punishment  for 
having  communicated  to  Phryxus  the  way  to  Kolchis.  The 
choice  had  been  allowed  to  him  between  death  and  blindness, 
and  he  had  preferred  the  latter.^  He  was  also  tormented  by 
the  harpies,  winged  monsters  who  came  down  from  the  clouds 
whenever  his  table  was  set,  snatched  the  food  from  his  lips 
and  imparted  to  it  a  foul  and  unapproachable  odour.  In  the 
midst  of  this  misery,  he  hailed  the  Argonauts  as  his  deliverers 
— his  prophetic  powers  having  enabled  him  to  foresee  their 
coming.  The  meal-  being  prepared  for  him,  the  harpies  ap- 
proached as  usual,  but  i^t^s  and  Kalais,  the  winged  sons  of 
Boreas,  drove  them  away  and  pursued  them.  They  put  forth 
all  their  speed,  and  prayed  to  Zeus  to  be  enabled  to  overtake 
the  monsters ;  when  Hermfis  appeared  and  directed  them  to 
desist,  the  harpies  being  forbidden  further  to  molest  Phineus,* 
and  retiring  again  to  their  native  cavern  in  Krfite.* 


*  ApoUodor.  L  9,  19.  This  was  the 
religious  legend,  explanatory  of  a  cere- 
mony performed  for  many  centuries  by 
the  people  of  Pnisa :  they  ran  round  the 
lake  Askanius  shouting  and  clamour- 
ing for  Hylas — **ut  littus  Hyla,  Hyla 
omne  sonaret."  (Vii^l,  Eclog.)  .... 
"in  cujus  memoriam  adhuc  solemn! 
cursatione  lacum  populus  circuit  et 
Hylam  voce  clamat."    Solinus,  c  42. 

There  is  endless  discrepancy  as  to  the 
concern  of  H^rakles  with  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition.  A  story  is  alluded 
to  in  Aristotle  (Politic,  iii.  9)  that  the 
ship  Argd  herself  refused  to  take  him 
on  board,  because  he  was  so  much 
superior  in  stature  and  power  to  all  the 
other  heroes — ob  yh^  i04K€i¥  ainhy  iytw 

Kovra  xo\h  t£v  xXorr^/wr.  This  was 
the  story  of  Pherekyd6s  (Fr.  67,  Didot) 
as  well  as  of  Antimachus  (Schol.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  1290) :  it  is  probably  a  very 
ancient  [K>rtion  of  the  legend,  inasmuch 
as  it  ascribes  to  the  ship  sentient  powers, 
in  consonance  with  her  other  miraculous 
properties.     The  etymology  of  Aphetse 


in  Thessaly  was  connected  with  the  tale 
of  H6rakl^  havinc"  there  been  put  on 
shore  from  the  Argo  (Herodot  vii.  193): 
Ephorus  said  that  he  staid  away  volun- 
tarily from  fondness  for  Omphal6  (Frag. 
9,  Didot).  The  old  epic  poet  Kinaeth^ 
said  that  Herakl^s  had  placed  the  Kian 
hostages  at  Trachin,  ana  that  the  Kians 
ever  £3terwards  maintained  a  respectM 
correspondence  with  that  place  (SchoL 
Ap.  Rh.  i.  1357).  This  is  the  explana- 
tory legend  connected  with  some  exist- 
ing custom,  which  we  are  unable  fur- 
ther to  unraveL 

*  See  above,  chap.  viii. 

'  Such  was  the  old  narrative  of  the 
Hesiodic  Catalogue  and  Eoiu.  See 
Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  181-296. 

*  This  again  was  the  old  Hesiodic 
story  (SchoL  ApolL  Rhod.  ii.  296), — 

*Ei«^  oiy'  mxw$w  Aunyty  ^i^USom. 

Apolloddrus  (I,  9,  21),  Apolldnius  (178- 
300),  and  Valerius  Flacc  (iv.  428-530) 
agree  in  most  of  the  circumstances. 

*  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  harpies  as 
given  in  the  old  Naupaktian  Verses. 
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Phineus,  grateful  for  the  relief  afforded  to  him  by  the  Ai^o- 
nautSy  forewarned  them  of  the  dangers  of  their  voyage  and  of 
the  precautions  necessary  for  their  safety ;  and  through  his 
su^estions  they  were  enabled  to  pass  through  the  terrific 
rocks  called  Symplfigades.  These  were  two  rocks  which 
alternately  opened  and  shut,  with  a  swift  and  violent  Danpnof 
collision,  so  that  it  was  difficult  even  for  a  bird  to  fly  pi^ad^l 
through  during  the  short  interval.  When  the  Arg6  arrived 
at  the  dangerous  spot,  Euphfimus  let  loose  a  dove,  which  flew 
through  and  just  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  few  feathers  of  her 
tail  This  was  a  signal  to  the  Argonauts,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  Phineus,  that  they  might  attempt  the  passage 
with  confidence.  Accordingly  they  rowed  with  all  their  might, 
and  passed  safely  through :  the  closing  rocks,  held  for  a 
moment  asunder  by  the  powerful  arms  of  Ath^n^,  just  crushed 
the  ornaments  at  the  stem  of  their  vessel.  It  had  been  decreed 
by  the  gods,  that  so  soon  as  any  ship  once  got  through,  the 
passage  should  for  ever  afterwards  be  safe  and  easy  to  all. 
The  rocks  became  fixed  in  their  separate  places,  and  never 
again  closed.^ 

After  again  halting  on  the  coast  of  the  Mariandynians, 
where  their  steersman  Tiphys  died,  as  well  as  in  the  country 
of  the  Amazons,  and  after  picking  up  the  sons  of  Fhryxus, 
who  had  been  cast  away  by  Poseid6n  in  their  attempt  to 
return  from  Kolchis  to  Greece,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
river  Phasis  and  the  residence  of  JE^t^s.  In  passing  by  Mount 
Caucasus,  they  saw  the  eagle  which  gnawed  the  liver  of  Pro- 
metheus nailed  to  the  rock,  and  heard  the  groans  of  the  sufferer 
himself.  The  sons  of  Phryxus  were  cordially  wel-  xmTai  at 
corned  by  their  mother  Chalkiopfi.^  Application  was  ^<>*«*»»»- 
made  to  iE6t6s,  that  he  would  grant  to  the  Argonauts,  heroes 
of  divine  parentage  and  sent  forth  by  the  mandate  of  the  gods, 
possession  of  the  golden  fleece :  their  aid  in  return  was  prof- 
fered to  him  against  any  or  all  of  his  enemies.  But  the  king 
was  wroth,  and  peremptorily  refused,  except  upon  conditions 


(See  Fragm.  Ep.  Gnec.  Diintzer,  Nau- 
pakt  Fr.  a,  p.  61.) 

The  adventure  of  the  Argonants  with 
Phineus  is  nven  by  Dii^dnis  in  a 
manner  totalfy  different  (Dioddr.  iv.  44): 
he  seems  to  follow  Dionysius  of  Mity- 


16n6  (see  Schol.  Apolldn.  Rhod.  iL  207). 

•  Apolloddr.  L  9, 22.  Apolldn.  Rhod. 
ii.  310-615. 

«  Apolloddr.  i.  9,  23.  Apolldn.  Rhod. 
iL  850-1257. 
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which  seemed  impracticable.^  H^phaestos  had  given  him  two 
ferocious  and  untameable  bulls,  with  brazen  feet,  which  breathed 
fire  from  their  nostrils  :  Jas6n  was  invited,  as  a  proof  both  of 
his  illustrious  descent  and  of  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  his 
voyage,  to  harness  these  animals  to  the  yoke,  so  as  to  plough 
a  large  field  and  sow  it  with  dragon's  teeth.^  Perilous  as  the 
condition  was,  each  one  of  the  heroes  volunteered  to  make 
the  attempt.  Idm6n  especially  encouraged  Jas6n  to  under- 
Conditions  ^stkc  it,^  and  the  goddesses  H6r6  and  Aphroditfi 
ISfTlsls^^  made  straight  the  way  for  him.*  M6dea,  the  daughter 
the  goWen^  ^^  iEct^s  and  Eidyia,  having  seen  the  youthful  hero 
fleece.  j^  j^jg  intervicw  with  her  father,  had  conceived  towards 
him  a  passion  which  disposed  her  to  employ  every  means  for 
his  salvation  and  success.  She  had  received  from  Hekat6 
pre-eminent  magical  powers,  and  she  prepared  for  Jas6n  the 
powerful  Prometheian  unguent,  extracted  from  a  herb  which 
had  grown  where  the  blood  of  Prometheus  dropped.  The 
body  of  Jas6n  having  been  thus  pre-medicated,  became  in- 
vulnerable* either  by  fire  or  by  warlike  weapons.  He  under- 
took the  enterprise,  yoked  the  bulls  without  suffering  injury, 
and  ploughed  the  field :  when  he  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth, 
armed  men  sprung  out  of  the  furrows.  But  he  had  been  fore- 
warned by  Mddea  to  cast  a  vast  rock  into  the  midst  of  them, 
upon  which  they  began  to  fight  with  each  other,  so  that  he 
was  easily  enabled  to  subdue  them  all.* 

The  task  prescribed  had  thus  been  triumphantly  performed. 
Yet  iEetSs  not  only  refused  to  hand  over  the  golden 
fleece,  but  even  took  measures  for  secretly  destroying 
the  Argonauts  and  burning  their  vessel.  He  designed 
to  murder  them  during  the  night  after  a  festal  ban- 
quet ;  but  Aphrodite,  watchful  for  the  safety  of 
Jas6n,'  inspired  the  Kolchian  king  at  the  critical  moment  with 
an  irresistible  inclination  for  his  nuptial  bed.     While  he  slept. 


Perfidy  of 

flight  of  the 
Argonauts 
and  M^dea 
with  the 
fleece. 


*  ApollSn.  Rhod.  iii.  320-385. 

*  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iii.  410.  Apollo- 
d6r.  i.  9,  23. 

■  This  was  the  story  of  the  Naupak- 
tian  Verses  (Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iii. 
515-525):  ApoUdnius  and  others  altered 
it.  Idmdn,  according  to  them,  died  in 
the  voyage  before  £e  arrival  at  Kol- 
chis. 

*  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iii.  50-200.    Valer. 


Flacc.  vi.  440-480.    Hygin.  fab.  22. 

*  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  Hi.  885.   Apollod6r. 

»•  9,  23.    Valer.  Flacc  vii.  356.    Ovid. 

Epist.  xii.  15. 

**  Isset  anhehuos  non  pnemedicatos  in  ignei 
Immemor  iEsonides,  oraque  adunca  bourn." 

*  ApoUdn.  Rhokl.  iii.  1230- 140a 

'  The  Naupaktiim  Verses  stated  this 
(see  the  Fnffsx.  6,  ed.  Diintzer,  p.  6i)» 
ap.  SchoL  Apolldn.  Rhod.  iv.  59-86. 
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the  wise  Idmdn  counselled  the  Argonauts  to  make  their 
escape,  and  Mfidea  agreed  to  accompany  them.*  She  lulled 
to  sleep  by  a  magic  potion  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden 
fleece,  placed  that  much-desired  prize  on  board  the  vessel, 
and  accompanied  Jas6n  with  his  companions  in  their  flight, 
carrying  along  with  her  the  young  Apsyrtus,  her  brother.^ 

iE6t^  profoundly  exasperated  at  the  flight  of  the  Argo- 
nauts with  his  daughter,  assembled  his  forces  forth-  ^j^uit  of 
with,  and  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  them.    So  energetic  AnKonauta 
were  his  efibrts  that  he  shortly  overtook  the  retreating  MWca. 
vessel,  when  the  Argonauts  again  owed  their  safety  to  the 
stratagem  of  Mfedea.     She  killed  her  brother  Apsyrtus,  cut 
his  body  in  pieces  and  strewed  the  limbs  round  about  in  the 
sea.    iEfit^s  on  reaching  the  spot  found  these  sorrowful  traces 
of  his  murdered  son  ;  but  while  he  tarried  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered fragments,  and  bestow  upon  the  body  an  honourable 
interment,  the  Argonauts  escaped.^    The  spot  on  which  the 
unfortunate  Apsyrtus  was  cut  up  received  the  name  of  TomL* 
This  fratricide  of  M^dea,  however,  so  deeply  provoked  the 
indignation  of  Zeus,  that  he  condemned  the  Arg6  and  her 
crew  to  a  trying  voyage,  full  of  hardship  and  privation,  before 
she  was  permitted  to  reach  home.     The  returning  ^^'^j™  ^^ 
heroes  traversed  an  immeasurable  length  both  of  sea  nauts-dr- 
and  of  river :  first  up  the  river  Phasis  into  the  ocean  perilous. 


*  Such  was  the  story  of  the  Naupak- 
tian  Verses.  (See  Fragm.  6,  p.  6i. 
Duntzerap.  SchoL  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iv. 
59.  86,  87.) 

*  Apolloddr.  I  9,  23.  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  220. 

Pherekyd^s  said  that  Jas6n  killed  the 
dragon  (Fr.  74,  Did.). 

*  This  is  the  story  of  Apolloddnis  (i. 
9,  24),  who  seems  to  follow  Pherekyd^s 
(Fr.  73,  Didot).  Apoll6iiius  (iv.  22^- 
4S0)  and  Valerias  Flaccus  (viii.  262 
stf.)  give  totally  different  circumstances 
respecting  the  death  of  Apsyrtus :  but 
the  narrative  of  Pherekydes  seems'The"*^ 
oldest :  so  revolting  a  story  as  that  of 
the  cutting  up  of  the  little  boy  cannot 
have  been  imagined  in  later  times. 

So{^okl68  composed  two  tragedies 
on  the  adventures  of  Tas6n  and  M6dea, 
both  lost— the  KoAx^«'t  ^^  the  ^k6' 
$m.  In  the  former  he  represented  the 
murder  of  the  child  Aps]rrtus  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  house  of  MttH :  in 


the  latter  he  introduced  the  mitigating 
circumstance,  that  Apsyrtus  was  the  son 
of  iE^t6s  by  a  different  mother  from 
Mddea    (Schol.    Apolldn.    Rhod.    iv. 

22J). 

*  Apolloddr.  i.  9,  24,  rhp  r&irov  wpotf" 
fiy6ptv99  T6fiovt,  Ovid.  Trist,  iii.  9. 
The  story  that  Apsyrtus  was  cut  in 
pieces,  is  the  etymological  legend  ex- 
planatoiy  of  the  name  Tomi. 

There  was  however  a  place  called 
Apsarus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  west  of  Trapezus,  where  the 
tomb  of  Apsyrtus  was  shown,  and  where 
it  was  affinned  that  he  had  been  put  to 
death.  He  was  the  eponymus  of  the 
town,  which  was  said  to  have  been  once 
called  Apsyrtus,  and  only  corrupted  by 
a  barbarian  pronunciation.  (Arrian. 
Periplus  Euxin.  p.  6 ;  Geogr.  Min.  v. 
i).    Compare  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2. 

Strabo  connects  the  death  of  Apsyrtus 
with  the  Apsyrtides,  islands  off  the  coast 
oflUyria,  in  the  Adriatic  (vii.  p.  315.) 
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which  flows  round  the  earth — then  following  the  course 
of  that  circumfluous  stream  until  its  junction  with  the 
Nile/  they  came  down  the  Nile  into  Egypt,  from  whence 
they  carried  the  Arg6  on  their  shoulders  by  a  fatiguing  land- 
journey  to  the  lake  Tritdnis  in  Libya.  Here  they  were 
rescued  from  the  extremity  of  want  and  exhaustion  by  the 
kindness  of  the  local  god  Trit6n,  who  treated  them  hospitably, 
and  even  presented  to  Euph^mus  a  clod  of  earth,  as  a  sym- 
bolical promise  that  his  descendants  should  one  day  found  a 
city  on  the  Libyan  shore.  The  promise  was  amply  redeemed 
by  the  flourishing  and  powerful  city  of  Kyr^n^,*  whose  princes 
the  Battiads  boasted  themselves  as  lineal  descendants  of 
Euphemus. 

Refreshed  by  the  hospitality  of  Trit6n,  the  Argonauts  found 
themselves  again  on  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  in  their 
Wfiy  homeward.  But  before  they  arrived  at  Idlkos  they  visited 
Circd,  at  the  island  of  iEaea,  where  M6dea  was  purified  for  the 
murder  of  Apsyrtus  :  they  also  stopped  at  Korkyra,  then 
called  Drepand,  where  Alkinous  received  and  protected  them. 
The  cave  in  that  island  where  the  marriage  of  M^dea  with 
Jas6n  was  consummated,  was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  the 
historian  Timaeus,  as  well  as  the  altars  to  Apollo  which  she 
had  erected,  and  the  rites  and  sacrifices  which  she  had  first 
instituted.^  After  leaving  Korkyra,  the  Arg6  was  overtaken 
by  a  perilous  storm  near  the  island  of  Th^ra.  The  heroes 
were  saved  from  imminent  peril  by  the  supernatural  aid  of 


'  The  original  narrative  was,    that  '  iv.  259. 
the  Arg6  returned  by  navigating  the        '   See    the    fourth    Pvthian   ode  of 
circumfluous    ocean.     This    would   be  ,  Pindar,  and  Apolldn.  Rhod.  !▼.    1551- 
almost   certain,   even  without  positive  j  1756. 

testimony,  from  the  early  ideas  enter-  ;  The  tripod  of  Jas6n  was  preserved  by 
tained  by  the  Greeks  respecting  geo-  the  Euesperitse  in  Libya,  Diod.  iv.  56  : 
graphy ;  but  we  know  further  that  it  but  the  legend  connecting  the  Argo- 
was  the  representation  of  the  Hesiodic  nauts  with  the  lake  Tritdnis  in  Lifc7a» 
poems,  as  well  as  of  Mimnermus,  Heka-  <  is  given  with  some  considerable  differ- 
taeus  and  Pindar,  and  even  of  Anti-  '  ences  in  Herodotus,  iv.  179. 
machus.  Schol.  Parisin.  Ap.  Rhod.  iv.  ■  Apolldn.  Rhod.  iv.  1153-1217. 
254.  'EKoratos  9^  6  MiXJiirios  9i&  rod  ■  Timaeus,  Fr.  7-8,  Didot  Tiftaios  ir 
^diTiHos  ity€K0fiv  ipriffW  ainohs  els  rbv  '  KtpK^fHf  Kiymw  yw4<r$tu  rohs  ydfiovs,  koI 
*CiK9ay6y  8t&  8i  rod  'Okc ayoG  KorfXOtTv  i  W9p\  rijs  Bvalat  ItrropUf  trt  jcal  vvv  X,4ymi^ 
ch  rhy  NciXoK*  4k  94  rod  VtiXov  §1$  r^y  |  SyttrBou  aiir^p  icar*  ipuunhp,  Mifi^las 
fcotf*   iiftas   Bikaffvav,     *H<r(o8of  tk  kcIX  •  irp&ror  Bvadffrit  4v  r^  rov  *AvoXAmwi 


Uiy^apos  iy  UvBioviKois  koI  *Ayrtuaxos 
iy  AvSp  9ih  rov  *CiK€avov  ^aa\y  ixBtTy 
ainohs  §ls  riiy  Aifi^y :  ttra  fiturrdtrayras 


Up^,  Kal  fim/iobs  94  ^^t  funipiina  rwy 
y^iMV  lip^murBai  trvyryyhs  fjAy  rifs  Brnki^' 
ffTiSt   oif  fAOtcpky  M  T^f  wdXtms.    *Oro- 


r^r  'ApT^b    cit  rh    ^fi4r€poy  h^iK4^ai  \  fid(ovci  9^  rbw   ftkw,   Vvft^pmr  rW  M» 
wiKttyot,    Compare  the  SchoL  Edit  ad  •  Niy^lSwr. 
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Apollo,  who>  shooting  from  his  golden  bow  an  arrow  which 
pierced  the  waves  like  a  track  of  light,  caused  a  new  island 
suddenly  to  spring  up  in  their  track  and  present  to  them  a 
port  of  refuge.  The  island  was  called  Anaphd ;  and  the 
grateful  Argonauts  established  upon  it  an  altar  and  sacrifices 
in  honour  of  Apollo  iEglfitfis,  which  were  ever  afterwards  con- 
tinued, and  traced  back  by  the  inhabitants  to  this  originating 
adventure.^ 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  Kr^te,  the  Argonauts  were 
prevented  from  landing  by  Talds,  a  man  of  brass,  fabricated 
by  Hfiphaestos,  and  presented  by  him  to  Minds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  island.*  This  vigilant  sentinel  hurled  agfainst 
the  approaching  vessel  fragments  of  rock,  and  menaced  the 
heroes  with  destruction.  But  M6dea  deceived  him  by  a 
stratagem  and  killed  him ;  detecting  and  assailing  the  one 
vulnerable  point  in  his  body.  The  Argonauts  were  thus 
enabled  to  land  and  refresh  themselves.  They  next  proceeded 
onward  to  i£gina,  where  however  they  again  experienced  re- 
sistance before  they  could  obtain  water — then  along  the  coast 
of  Euboea  and  Lokris  back  to  I61kos  in  the  gulf  of  Pagasae, 
the  place  from  whence  they  had  started.  The  proceedings  of 
Pelias  during  their  absence,  and  the  signal  revenge  taken  upon 
him  by  M6dea  after  their  return,  have  already  been  narrated 
in  a  preceding  section.^  The  ship  Argd  herself,  in  which  the 
chosen  heroes  of  Greece  had  performed  so  long  a  voyage 
and  braved  so  many  dangers,  was  consecrated  by  Jas6n  to 
Poseiddn  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  According  to  another 
account,  she  was  translated  to  the  stars  by  Ath6n6,  and  be- 
came a  constellation.^  • 

Traces  of  the  presence  of  the  Argonauts  were  found  not 
only  in  the  regions  which  lay  between  Idlkos  and  Kolchis, 
but  also  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Grecian  world  Numerous 
— distributed  more  or  less  over  all  the  spots  visited  ^Ja***" 
by  Grecian  mariners  or  settled  by  Grecian  colonists,  JJSSSS^S 
and  scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  wanderings  of  ^^  wy«««- 
the  dispersed  Greeks  and  Trojans  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 


»  Apolloddr.  i.  9,  25.  ApoUdn.  Rhod. 
ir.  1700-1725. 

*  Some  called  Talds  a  remnant  of  the 
bnzen  race  of  men  (SchoL  ApolL  Rhod. 
IT.  1641). 


*  Apolloddr.  i.  9,  26.  Apoll6n.  l^od. 
vi.  1638. 

*  Dioddr.  !▼.  53.     Eratosth.  Catas- 
terism.  c.  35. 
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The  number  of  Jasonia,  or  temples  for  the  heroic  worship  of 
Jasdn,  was  very  great,  from  Abd^ra  in  Thrace,^  eastward  along 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  to  Armenia  and  Media.  The  Argo- 
nauts had  left  their  anchoring-stone  on  the  coast  of  Bebrykia, 
near  Kyzikus,  and  there  it  was  preserved  during  the  historical 
ages  in  the  temple  of  the  Jasonian  Ath6n^.*  They  had  founded 
the  great  temple  of  the  Idaean  mother  on  the  mountain  Dindy- 
mon,  near  Kyzikus,  and  the  Hieron  of  Zeus  Urios  on  the 
Asiatic  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  near  which  was 
also  the  harbour  of  Phryxus.^  Idm6n,  the  prophet  of  the 
expedition,  who  was  believed  to  have  died  of  a  wound  by  a 
wild  boar  on  the  Mariandynian  coast,  was  worshipped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pontic  H^rakleia  with  great  solemnity,  as 
their  Heros  Poliuchus,  and  that  too  by  the  special  direction 
of  the  Delphian  god.  Autolykus,  another  companion  of  Jas6n, 
was  worshipped  as  CEkist  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinopfi.  More- 
over, the  historians  of  Hdrakleia  pointed  out  a  temple  of 
Hekat^  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Paphlagonia,  first 
erected  by  M^dea  ;*  and  the  important  town  of  Pantikapaeon, 
on  the  European  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  ascribed  its 
first  settlement  to  a  son  of  iE^t^s.*  When  the  returning  ten 
thousand  Greeks  sailed  along  the  coast,  called  the  Jasonian 
shore,  from  Sinopd  to  Hfirakleia,  they  were  told  that  the 
grandson  of  ^E^t^s  was  reigning  king  of  the  territory  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  and  the  anchoring-places  where  the 
Arg6  had  stopped  were  specially  pointed  out  to  them.*  In 
the  lofty  regions  of  the  Moschi,  near  Kolchis,  stood  the  temple 
of  Leukothea,  founded  by  Phryxus,  which  remained  both  rich 


*  Strabo,  xi.  p.  526-531. 

•  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  955-960,  and  the 
Scholia. 

There  was  in  Kyzikus  a  temple  of 
Apollo  under  different  ^xtKA^cci i ;  some 
called  it  the  temple  of  the  Jasonian 
Apollo. 

Another  anchor  however  was  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Rhea  on  the 
bsmks  of  the  Phasis,  which  was  affirmed 
to  be  the  anchor  of  the  ship  Arg6. 
Arrian  saw  it  there,  but  seems  to  have 
doubted  its  authenticity  (Periplus 
Euxin.  Pont.  p.  9.    Geogr.  Min.  v.  i). 

■  Neanth^s  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  4K. 
Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  1 125,  and  Schol. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  ♦f)(|ot. 

Apolldnius    mentions    the    fountain 


called  Jasoneae,  on  the  hill  of  Dindy- 
mon.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  532,  and  the 
citations  from  Timosthen6s  and  Hero- 
d6rus  in  the  Scholia.  See  also  Appian, 
Syriac.  c  63. 

*  See  the  Historians  of  H^raklda, 
Nymphis  and  Promathidas,  Fragm. 
Orelli,  pp.  99,  100-104.  Schol.  ad 
ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iv.  247.  Strabo,  xU. 
p.  546.  Autolykus,  whom  he  calls 
companion  of  Jas6n,  was,  according  to 
another  legend,  comrade  of  H^rakl^  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Amazons. 

'  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  narrijcaraiay. 
Eustath.  ad.  Dionys.  Peri^et  311. 

*  Xenophdn,  Anabos.  vL  2,  i ;  r.  7, 

37. 
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and  respected  down  to  the  times  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and 
where  it  was  an  inviolable  rule  not  to  offer  up  a  ram.*  The 
town  of  Dioskurias,  north  of  the  river  Phasis,  was  believed  to 
have  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Kastdr  and  Pollux  in 
the  Argd,  and  to  have  received  from  them  its  appellation.* 
Even  the  interior  of  Media  and  Armenia  was  full  of  memorials 
of  Jasdn  and  Mfidea,  and  their  son  M^dus,  or  of  Armenus 
the  son  of  Jas6n,  from  whom  the  Greeks  deduced  not  only  the 
name  and  foundation  of  the  Medes  and  Armenians,  but  also 
the  great  operation  of  cutting  a  channel  through  the  moun- 
tains for  the  efflux  of  the  river  Araxes,  which  they  compared 
to  that  of  the  Peneius  in  Thessaly.®  And  the  Roman  general 
Pompey,  after  having  completed  the  conquest  and  expulsion 
of  Mithridatfis,  made  long  marches  through  Kolchis  into  the 
regions  of  Caucasus,  for  the  express  purpose  of  contemplating 
the  spots  which  had  been  ennobled  by  the  exploits  of  the 
Argonauts,  the  Dioskuri  and  H6rakl6s.* 

In  the  west,  memorials  either  of  the  Argonauts  or  of  the 
pursuing  Kolchians  were  pointed  out  in  Korkyra,  in  Krftte,  in 
Epirus  near  the  Akrokeraunian  mountains,  in  the  islands 
called  Aps3rrtides  near  the  Ill)rrian  coast,  at  the  bay  of  Caieta 
as  well  as  at  Poseid6nia  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  in  the 
island  of  iEthalia  or  Elba,  and  in  Libya.^ 


>  Strabo,  xi.  p.  499. 

*  Appian,  Mitfaridadc  c.  loi. 

»  Strabo,  xL  p.  499,  503,  526,  531 ; 
L  p.  45-48.  Justin,  xliL  3,  whose  state- 
ments illustrate  the  way  in  which  men 
found  a  present  home  and  application 
for  the  old  fieibles, — "  Jason,  primus 
humanomm  post  Herculem  et  Libemm, 
qui  reges  Onentis  fuisse  traduntur,  earn 
cceli  plaeam  domuisse  didtur.  Cum 
Albonis  fcedus  percusdt,  qui  Herculem 
ex  Italift  ab  Albano  monte,  cum,  Gery- 
one  extincto,  armenta  ejus  per  Italiam 
duoeret,  secuti  dicuntur;  quique,  me- 
mores  Italicse  originis,  exerdtnm  Cn. 
Pompeii  bello  Mimridatico  fratres  con- 
salutav^re.  Ita(}ue  Jasoni  totus  fere 
Oriens,  ut  conditori,  divinos  honores 
templaque  constituit ;  quae  Parmenio, 
dux  Alexandri  Magni,  post  multos 
annos  dirui  jussit,  ne  cujusquam  nomen 
in  Oriente  Tenerabilius  quam  Alexandri 
esset** 

The  Thessalian  companions  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  placed  by  his  victories 
in    possession    of  rich  acquisitions  in 
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these  regions,  pleased  themselves  by 
vivifying  and  multiplying  all  these  old 
fables,  proving  an  andent  kindred  be- 
tween me  Medes  and  Thessalians.  See 
Strabo,  xL  p.  53a  The  temples  of 
Jas6n  were  rtfidfitpa  tr^^pa  iwh  rAv 
fiapfidfmp  (ib.  p.  526). 

The  able  and  inquisitive  geographer 
£ratostiien8s  was  among  Uiose  who 
fully  believed  ^t  Jas6n  had  left  his 
ships  in  the  Phasis,  and  had  undertaken 
a  land  expedition  into  the  interior 
country,  in  which  he  had  conquered 
Media  and  Armenia  (Strabo,  i.  p.  48). 

^  Appian,  Mithridatic.  103 :  rohs 
K6Kxovt  MiUt  K9$*  IffropUat  r^t  'Apyo^ 
pavr&p  jcol  AioaKo6p€0v  icflU  *HpaKK4ovs 
iwiBiifdatf  ical  fidXurra  rh  wMos  Huif 
404XM¥f  t  npofiiiBu  ^eurl  y^wMeu  xcpl  rh 
KaiKOiffop  6pos.  The  lofty  cia^  of  Cau- 
casus called  Strobilus,  to  whidi  Prome- 
theus had  been  attadied,  was  pointed 
out  to  Arrian  himself  in  his  Periplus  (p. 
12.  Geogr.  Minor.  voL  i.). 

•  Stnibo,  i.  pp.  21,  45,  46 ;  v.  224- 
I.  Mel.  ii.  3. 


2$2.     Pompon. 


Diod6r.  iv. 
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Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  one  of 
Argonautic  the  most  Celebrated  and  widely-diffused  among  the 
gencnoiy.  ancicnt  tales  of  Greece.  Since  so  many  able  men  have 
treated  it  as  an  undisputed  reality,  and  even  made  it  the  pivot 
of  systematic  chronological  calculations,  I  may  here  repeat 
the  opinion  long  ago  expressed  by  Heyne,  and  even  indicated 
by  Burmann,  that  the  process  of  dissecting  the  story  in  search 
of  a  basis  of  fact,  is  one  altogether  fruitless.^  Not  only  are 
we  unable  to  assign  the  date,  or  identify  the  crew,  or  deci- 
pher the  log-book,  of  the  Arg6,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
settling  even  the  preliminary  question,  whether  the  voyage  be 
matter  of  fact  badly  reported,  or  legend  from  the  beginning. 
The  widely-distant  spots  in  which  the  monuments  of  the 
voyage  were  shown,  no  less  than  the  incidents  of  the  voyage 
itself,  suggest  no  other  parentage  than  epical  fancy.  The 
supernatural  and  the  romantic  not  only  constitute  an  insepar- 
able portion  of  the  narrative,  but  even  embrace  all  the  pro- 
minent and  characteristic  features ;  if  they  do  not  comprise 
the  whole,  and  if  there  be  intermingled  along  with  them  any 
sprinkling  of  historical  or  geographical  fact, — a  question  to  us 
indeterminable, — there  is  at  least  no  solvent  by  which  it  can 
be  disengaged,  and  no  test  by  which  it  can  be  recognised. 
Wherever  the  Grecian  mariner  sailed,  he  carried  his  religious 
and  patriotic  mythes  along  with  him.  His  fancy  and  his  faith 
were  alike  full  of  the  long  wanderings  of  Jasdn,  Odysseus, 


56.     Apollon.   Rhod.   iv.   656.      Lyco- 
phron,  1273. — 

Tvf>aiv  inucnivM  a^^l  Ktpxeuov  rawat 
'Apyovc  Tc  KXetvcif  opfMv  JlIi^v  ii^rfOM, 

*  Heyne,  Observ.  ad  Apollodor.  i.  9, 
16,  p.  72.  "  Minim  in  modum  fallitur, 
qui  in  his  commentis  certum  fundum 
historicum  vel  geographicum  aut  ex- 
quirere  studet,  aut  se  reperisse,  atque 
historicam  vel  geographicam  aliquam 
doctrinam,  systema  nos  dicimus,  inde 
procudi  posse,  putat,"  &c 

See  also  the  observations  interspersed 
in  Burmann's  Catalogus  Argonautarum, 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Valerius 
Flaccus. 

The  Persian  antiquarians  whom  He- 
rodotus cites  at  the  beginning  of  his 
history  (i.  2-4 — it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Herodotus  did  not  inform  us 
who  they  were,  and  whether  they  were 


the  same  as  those  who  said  that  Perseus 
was  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  and  had  be- 
come a  Greek,  vi.  C4),  joined  together 
the  abductions  of  lo  and  of  Eujr6p^  of 
Medea  and  of  Helen,  as  pairs  id  con- 
nected proceedings,  the  second  injury 
being  a  retaliation  for  the  first, — Uiej 
drew  up  a  debtor  and  creditor  account 
of  abductions  between  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  Kolchian  king  (they  said)  had  sent 
a  herald  to  Greece  to  adc  for  his  satis- 
faction for  the  wrong  dooe  to  him  by 
Tas6n  and  to  re-demand  his  daughter 
M^dea ;  but  he  was  told  in  reply  that 
the  Greeks  had  received  no  satis&dioii 
for  the  previous  rape  of  16. 

There  was  some  ingenuity  in  thus 
binding  together  the  old  fables,  so  as  to 
represent  the  invasions  of  Greece  1^ 
Darius  and  Xerz^  as  retaliatioDS  for 
the  unezpiated  destruction  wrooght  by 
Agamemndn. 
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Perseus,  H£rakl^  Dionysus,  Triptolemus  or  Id;  it  was 
pleasing  to  him  in  success,  and  consoling  to  him  in  difficulty, 
to  believe  that  their  journeys  had  brought  them  over  the 
ground  which  he  was  himself  traversing.  There  was  no  tale 
amidst  the  wide  range  of  the  Grecian  epic  more  calculated  to 
be  popular  with  the  seamen,  than  the  history  of  the  primaeval 
ship  Aig6,  and  her  distinguished  crew,  comprising  heroes 
from  all  parts  of  Greece^  and  especially  the  Tyndarids  Kast6r 
and  Pollux,  the  heavenly  protectors  invoked  during  storm  and 
pcriL  He  localised  the  l^end  anew  wherever  he  went,  often 
with  some  fresh  circumstances  suggested  either  by  his  own 
adventures  or  by  the  scene  before  him.  He  took  a  sort  of 
religious  possession  of  the  spot,  connecting  it  by  a  bond 
of  faith  with  his  native  land,  and  erecting  in  it  a  temple  or 
an  altar  with  appropriate  commemorative  solemnities.  The 
Jasonium  thus  established,  and  indeed  every  visible  object 
called  after  the  name  of  the  hero,  not  only  served  to  keep 
alive  the  legend  of  the  Aig6  in  the  minds  of  future  comers  or 
inhabitants,  but  was  accepted  as  an  obvious  and  satisfactory 
proof  that  this  marvellous  vessel  had  actually  touched  there 
in  her  voyage. 

The  epic  poets,  building  both  on  the  general  love  of  fabu- 
lous incident  and  on  the  easy  faith  of  the  people,  pabukms 
dealt  with  distant  and  unknown  space  in  the  same  5^JS3Sjy 
manner  as  with  past  and  unrecorded  time.     They  SS?»^** 
created  a  mythical  geography  for  the  former,  and  a  g^^L 
mythical  history  for  the  latter.     But  there  was  this  J»cr«sed. 
material  difference  between  the  two :  that  while  the  unrecorded 
time  was  beyond  the  reach  of  verification,  the  unknown  space 
gradually  became  trodden  and  examined     In  proportion  as 
authentic  local  knowledge  was  enlarged,  it  became  necessary 
to  modify  the  geography,  or  shift  the  scene  of  action,  of  the 
old  mythes ;  and  this  perplexing  problem  was  undertaken  by 
some  of  the  ablest  historians  and  geographers  of  antiquity, — 
for  it  was  painful  to  them  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the 
old  epic,  as  if  it  were  destitute  of  an  ascertainable  basis  of 
truth. 

Many  of  these  fabulous  localities  are  to  be  found  in  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  and  the  other  Greek  poets  and  logographers, — 
Erytheia,  the  garden  of  the  Hcsperides,  the  garden  of  Phce- 
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bus/  to  which  Boreas  transported  the  Attic  maiden  Orcithyia, 
the  delicious  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Elysian 
plain/  the  floating  island  of  iEolus,  Thrinakia,  the  country 
of  the  -/Ethiopians,  the  Laestrygones,  the  Kykl6pes,  the  Loto- 
phagi,  the  Sirens,  the  Cimmerians  and  the  Gorgons,'  &c 
These  are  places  which  (to  use  the  expression  of  Pindar  re- 
specting the  Hyperboreans)  you  cannot  approach  either  by 
sea  or  by  land :  *  the  wings  of  the  poet  alone  can  carry  you 
thither.  They  were  not  introduced  into  the  Greek  mind  by 
incorrect  geographical  reports,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  their 
origin  in  the  legend,  and  passed  from  thence  into  the  realities 
of  geography,*  which  they  contributed  much  to  pervert  and 
confuse.  For  the  navigator  or  emigrant,  starting  with  an 
unsuspicious  faith  in  their  real  existence,  looked  out  for  them 
in  his  distant  voyages,  and  constantly  fancied  that  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  their  exact 
situation.  The  most  contradictory  accounts  indeed,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  often  given  respecting  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  such  fanciful  spots,  but  this  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  general  belief  in  their  real  existeoce. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  geographical  knowledge, 
the  story  of  that  man  who  after  reading  *  Gulliver's  Travels ' 
went  to  look  in  his  map  for  Lilliput,  appears  an  absurdity. 
But  those  who  fixed  the  exact  locality  of  the  floating  island 


»  Sophokl  ap.  Strab.,  vii.  p.  29$. — 

Nvicr6t  TC  wifyis  owpaiw  t'  oMurrvx^* 
^oc^ov  TC  iroAai^i'  Kljirov. 

'  Odyss.  iv.  562.  The  islands  of  the 
blessed,  in  Hesiod,  are  near  the  ocean 
{Opp,  Di.  169). 

*  Hesiod.  Theogn.  27$-29a  Homer, 
Iliad,  i.  423.  Odyss.  i.  23  ;  ix.  86-206  ; 
X.  4-83 ;  xii.  135.  Mimnerm.  Fragm. 
13,  Sdhneidewin. 

*  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  29.— 

N«v0i  3*  ovT«  vc^jMir  S»  tvpott 
'Ef  *Yw€pfiop4mp  cyMMi  tfotvfuiraky  U6¥. 
Umff  oU  wvn  JUpatitt  ifaiwuro  Kmyrr^,  &c, 

Hesiod^  and  the  old  epic  poem  called 
the  Epigoni,  both  mentioned  the  Hyper- 
boreans (Herod,  iv.  32-34). 

*  This  idea  is  well  stated  and  sus- 
tained by  Volcker  (Mythische  Geo- 
graphie  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  cap. 
1.  p.  II),  and  by  Nitzsch  in  his  Com- 


ments on  the  Od3rssey — ^Introduct  Re- 
marks to  b.  ix.  p.  xiL-xxxiiL  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  chapters  of  the  History 
of  Orchomenos,  by  O.  Miiller,  are  also 
full  of  good  remarks  on  the  geography 
of  the  Argonautic  voyage  (pp.  274-299). 
The  most  striking  evidence  of  this 
disposition  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  found 
in  the  legendary  discoveries  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  companions,  when  they 
marched  over  the  untrodden  regions  in 
the  east  of  the  Persian  empire  (see 
Arrian,  Hist  Al.  v.  3 :  compare  Ludan, 
Dialog.  Mortuor.  xiv.  voL  L  p.  212, 
Tauch.),  because  these  ideas  were  first 
broached  at  a  time  when  geographical 
science  was  sufficiently  luivanced  to 
canvass  and  criticise  them.  The  early 
settlers  in  Italy,  Sidlv,  and  the  Euxine, 
indulged  their  firndful  vision  without  the 
fear  of  any  such  monitor :  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  map  before  the  davs  oS 
Anaximander,  the  disciple  of  Tha]«. 
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of  iEolus  or  the  rocks  of  the  Sirens  did  much  the  same ;  ^  and, 
with  their  ignorance  of  geography  and  imperfect  appreciation 
of  historical  evidence,  the  error  was  hardly  to  be  avoided.  The 
ancient  belief  which  fixed  the  Sirens  on  the  islands  of  Sirenusx 
off  the  coast  of  Naples — ^the  Kykldpes,  Erytheia,  and  the  Laes- 
trygones  in  Sicily — the  Lotophagi  on  the  island  of  Mftninx  * 
near  the  Lesser  Syrtis — ^the  Phaeakians  at  Korkyra — and  the 
goddess  Circfi  at  the  promontory  of  Circeium — took  its  rise  at 
a  time  when  these  regions  were  first  Hellenised  and  compara- 
tively little  visited.  Once  embodied  in  the  local  l^ends,  and 
attested  by  visible  monuments  and  ceremonies,  it  continued 
for  a  long  time  unassailed ;  and  Thucydid^s  seems  to  adopt 
it,  in  reference  to  Korkyra  and  Sicily  before  the  Hellenic  colo- 
nisation, as  matter  of  fact  generally  unquestionable,'  though 
little  a\v>uched  as  to  details.  But  when  geographical  know- 
ledge became  extended,  and  the  criticism  upon  the  ancient 
epic  was  more  or  less  systematised  by  the  literary  men  of 
Alexandria  and  Pergamus,  it  appeared  to  many  of  them  im- 
possible that  Odysseus  could  have  seen  so  many  wonders  or 
undergone  such  monstrous  dangers  within  limits  so  narrow, 
and  in  the  familiar  track  between  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber. 
The  scene  of  his  weather-driven  course  was  then  shifted  far- 
ther westward.  Many  convincing  evidences  were  discovered, 
especially  by  Asklepiadfis  of  Myrlea,  of  his  having  visited 
various  places  in  Iberia  :^  several  critics  imagined  that  he  had 


>  See  Mr.  Tajnt  Knight,  Prolegg.  ad 
Homer,  c  49.  Compare  Spohn — *'  de 
extrem&  Odyssese  parte  " — ^p.  97. 

'  Strabo,  xvii  p.  834.  An  altar  of 
OdjTsseus  was  shown  upon  this  island, 
as  weU  as  some  other  evidences  {(r^fir 
fioXm)  of  his  visit  to  the  place. 

ApoUdnius  Rhodius  copies  the  Odys- 
sey in  speaking  of  the  island  of  Thnn- 
alaa  and  the  cattle  of  Helios  (iv.  965, 
with  SchoL).  He  conceives  Sicily  as 
Thiinakia,  a  name  afterwards  exchanged 
fOT  Trinakria.  The  Scholiast  ad  Apoll. 
(L  c)  speaks  of  Trinax  king  of  Sicily. 
Compare  iv.  291  with  the  Soiolia. 


Baius  and  Missus,  the  companions  of 
Odysseus,  Sec 

*    Strabo,   iii.  p.   150-157.     Oh  yiip 
fUwow  qI  icarji  r^y  IreJuar  koI  SuccXfor 

'OSvo-0'cia  w6\is  Scdcwrai,  Kcd  *ABiiwus 
Itphv,  ffol  &AXa  /i^put  Ix^  "v^'  iMipov 
xAd(yi}s,  icat  &AA4»r  r6p  iic  rov  TpmUov 
ito\4/iov  wtpfy§¥0fi4wmv  (I  adopt  Gross- 
kurd's  correction  of  the  text  from  y^yo^ 
liivmv  to  mpiy€¥0ti4imv,  in  the  note  to 
his  German  translation  of  Strabo). 

Asklepiad8s  (of  Myrlea  in  Bithjmia, 
about  170  B.  c)  resided  some  time  in 


*  Thucyd.  L  2$ — ^vL  2.  These  local  |  Turditania,  the  south-western  region  of 
l^;ends  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Strabo  Spain  alon£  the  Guadalquivir,  as  a 
convincing  evidence  (i.  p.  23-26),— the  I  teacher  of  Greek  literature  (voiSe^as 


tomb  of  the  siren  Parthenopd  at  Naples, 
the  stories  at  Cumse  and  Diksearchia 
about  the  rcjcvofMrrci^y  of  Avemus,  and 
the  existence   of  places   named  after 


rh  yptifitmruch)t  and  composed  a  pene- 
gesis  of  the  Iberian  tribes,  which  unfor- 
tunately has  not  been  preserved.  He 
made  various  discoveries  in  arcE«ology, 
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wandered  about  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  outside  of  the  Strait  of 
Traiumosi.  Gibraltar/  and  they  recognised  a  section  of  Loto- 
locaUties.  phagi  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  over  and  above 
those  who  dwelt  on  the  island  of  Mfininx.*  On  the  other 
hand,  Eratosthenes  and  Apollod6rus  treated  the  places  visited 
by  Odysseus  as  altogether  unreal,  for  which  scepticism  they 
incurred  much  reproach.^ 

The  fabulous  island  of  Erytheia, — the  residence  of  the  three- 
headed  Gery6n  with  his  magnificent  herd  of  oxen,  under  the 
custody  of  the  two-headed  dog  Orthrus,  described  by  Hesiod, 
like  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  as  extra-terrestrial,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  circumfluous  ocean, — this  island  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  interpreters  of  Stesichorus  the  poet,  to  be  named 
by  him  off  the  southwestern  region  of  Spain  called  Tartessus, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gad^s.  But  the  historian 
Hekataeus,  in  his  anxiety  to  historicise  the  old  fable,  took 
upon  himself  to  remove  Erytheia  from  Spain  nearer  home  to 
Epirus.     He  thought  it  incredible  that  H^raklte  should  have 


and    successfully    connected    his    old 
legends  with  several  portions   of   the 
territory  before  him.     His  discoveries 
were, — i.  In  the  temple  of  Athene,  at 
this  Iberian  town  of  Odysseia,   there 
were  shields  and  beaks  of  ships  affixed 
to  the  walls,  monuments  of  the  visit  of 
Odysseus  himself.    2.  Among  the  Kal- 
Iseki,  in  the  northern  part  of  Portugal, 
several  of  the  companions  of  Teukros 
had  settled  and  left  descendants  :  there 
were  in  that  region  two  Grecian  cities, 
one  called  Hellenes,  the  other  called 
Amphilochi ;  for  Amphilochus  also,  the 
son  of  Amphiaraus,  had  died  in  Iberia, 
and  many  of  his  soldiers  had  taken  up 
their  permanent  residence  in  the   in- 
terior.    3.  Many  new  inhabitants  had 
come  into  Iberia  with  the  expedition  of 
H6rakl6s  ;  some  also  after  the  conquest 
of  Mess6n8  by  the  Lacedaemonians.    4. 
In  Cantabria,   on  the  north  coast  of 
Spain,  there  was  a  town  and  region  of 
Lacedeemonian   colonists.     5.   In    the 
same  portion  of  the  country  there  was 
the   town   of  Opsikella,    founded   by 
Opsikellas,   one  of  the  companions  of 
Antenor  in  his  emigration  nrom  Troy 
(Strabo,  iii.  p.  157). 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  seeds  of  Grecian  mythus  came 
to  be  distributed  over  so  large  a  sur- 
face.    To  an  ordinary  Gredc  reader, 


these  legendanr  discoveries  of  Asiklepia- 
d^s  womd  probably  be  more  interesting 
than  the  positive  facts  which  he  com- 
municated respecting  the  Iberian  tribes; 
and  his  Turditanian  auditors  would  be 
delighted  to  hear — ^while  he  was  reciting 
and  explaining  to  them  the  animatfd 
passage  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  Aga- 
memn6n  extols  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  bow  of  Teukros  (viiL  281)— that  the 
heroic  archer  and  his  companions  had 
actually  set  foot  in  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula. 

'  This  was  the  opinion  of  Kzat^  of 
Mallus,  one  of  the  most  distinsaished 
of  the  critics  on  Homer :  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  animated  controversy  between 
mm  and   Aristarchns  (Aulus  G^us» 
N.  A.  xiv.  6  ;  Strabo,  iii  p.  157).    See 
the  instructive   treatise  of  Ldirs,   De 
Aristarchi  Studiis,   c  t.  $  4,  p.  251. 
Much    controversy    also    took    place 
among  the  critics  respecting  the  ground 
which  Menelaus  went  over  in  his  wan- 
derings (Odps.  iv.).     Krat^  affirmed 
that  he  had  arcnmnavigated  the  sontheni 
extremity  of  Ainca  and  gone  to  India : 
the  critic  Aristonikus,  Strabo's  contem- 
porary,   enumerated   all   the  difocnt 
opinions  (Strabo,  L  p.  38). 

*  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157. 

*  Stnbo,  i.  p.  32-44  i  ^ii*  P*  ^99- 
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traversed  Europe  from  East  to  West,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  cattle  of  Gery6n  to  Eurystheus  at  Mykfinae,  and 
he  pronounced  Gery6n  to  have  been  a  king  of  Epirus,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia.  The  oxen  reared  in  that  neighbour- 
hood were  proverbially  magnificent,  and  to  get  them  even 
from  thence  and  bring  them  to  Myktoae  (he  contended)  was 
no  inconsiderable  task.  Arrian,  who  cites  this  passage  from 
Hekataeus,  concurs  in  the  same  view, — an  illustration  of  the 
licence  with  which  ancient  authors  fitted  on  their  fabulous 
geographical  names  to  the  real  earth,  and  brought  down  the 
ethereal  matter  of  legend  to  the  lower  atmosphere  of  history.^ 
Both  the  track  and  the  terminus  of  the  Argonautic  voyage 
appear  in  the  most  ancient  epic  as  little  within  the  conditions 
of  reality,  as  the  speaking  timbers  or  the  semi-divine  crew  of 
the  vessel  In  the  Odyssey,  iEfit^s  and  Circ6  (Hesiod  names 
M£dea  also)  are  brother  and  sister,  offspring  of  Hfelios.  The 
JExan  island,  adjoining  the  circumfluous  ocean,  "where  the 
house  and  dancing-ground  of  Eds  are  situated,  and  where 
Helios  rises,"  is  both  the  residence  of  Circfi  and  of  „ 

XlOW  UKl 

iE6t6s,  inasmuch  as  Odysseus,  in  returning  from  the  jj^  the 
former,  follows  the  same  course  as  the  Arcf6  had  pre-  voyage  be- 

»  n  came  at- 

viously  taken  m  returning  from  the  latter.*    Even  in  tached  to 
the  conception  of  Mimnermus,  about  600  B.C.,  iEa 
still  retained  its  fabulous  attributes  in  conjunction  with  the 
ocean  and  Hfilios,  without  having  been  yet  identified  with  any 
known  portion  of  the  solid  earth ;'  and  it  was  justly  remarked 


>  Stesichori  Fragm.  ed.  Kleine; 
Geryoms  Fr.  5,  p.  60 ;  ap.  Strab.,  iii.  p. 
148;  Herodot  iv.  8.  It  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  Stesichorus  meant  to 
indicate  any  neighbouring  island  as 
Eiytiieia,  if  we  compare  Fragm.  lo,  p. 
67  of  the  Geryonis,  and  the  passages 
of  Athenaeus  and  Eustathius  there  cited. 
He  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  old 
tablet  placing  Erytheia  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ocean-stream,  for  Iierakl6s 
crosses  the  ocean  to  get  to  it. 

Hekataeus,  ap.  Arrian.  Histor.  Alex. 
iL  16.  Skylax  places  Erytheia,  "whither 
Gery6n  is  said  to  have  come  to  feed  his 
oxen,*'  in  the  Kastid  territory  near  the 
Gredc  dtv  of  Apolldnia  on  the  Ionic 
Gulf^  northward  of  the  Keraunian  moun- 
tains. There  were  splendid  cattle  con- 
sedated    to   H81ios   near   Apollonia, 


watched  by  the  citizens  of  the  place 
with  great  care  (Herodot  ix.  93 ;  Sky- 
lax,  c  26). 

About  Erytheia,  Cellarius  observes 
(Geogr.  Antii.  i,  127),  * 'Insula  Erytheia, 
quam  veteres  adjungunt  Gadibus,  vel  de- 
mersa  est,  vel  in  scopulis  quserenda,  vel 
pars  est  ipsarum  Gadium,  neque  hodie 
ejus  formee  aliqna,  uti  descripta  est,  fertur 
superesse."  To  make  the  disjunctive 
catsdogue  complete,  he  ought  to  have 
added,  "  or  it  never  really  existed,"— 
not  the  least  probable  supposition  of  alL 

*  Hesiod,  Theogon.  956-992 ;  Homer, 
Odyss.  xii.  3-69. — 

Nmw  hr  Aiaaiv,  i$i  ^  'Hove  iip»,y«>wfi 

■  Mimnerm.  Fr.  lo-ii,  Schncidewin; 
Athense.  vii.  p.  277. — 
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by  D6m6trius  of  SkSpsis  in  antiquity^  (though  Strabo  vainly 
tries  to  refute  him),  that  neither  Homer  nor  Mimnermus  desig- 
nates Kolchis  either  as  the  residence  of  iE6t^s,  or  as  the 
terminus  of  the  Argonautic  voyage.  Hesiod  carried  the  re- 
turning Argonauts  through  the  river  Phasis  into  the  ocean. 
But  some  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Eumfilus  were  the  first 
which  mentioned  JE^t^s  and  Kolchis,  and  interwove  both  of 
them  into  the  Corinthian  mythical  genealogy.^  These  poems 
seem  to  have  been  composed  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of 
Sinop6,  and  to  the  commencement  of  Grecian  settlement  on 
the  Borysthen^s,  between  the  years  600  and  500  B.C.  The 
Greek  mariners  who  explored  and  colonised  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  found  at  the  extremity  of  their  voyage 
the  river  Phasis  and  its  barbarous  inhabitants:  it  was  the 
easternmost  point  which  Grecian  navigation  (previous  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great)  ever  attained,  and  it  was  within 
sight  of  the  impassable  barrier  of  Caucasus.^  They  believed, 
not  unnaturally,  that  they  had  here  found  **the  house  of  E6s 
(the  morning)  and  the  rising  place  of  the  sun,"  and  that  the 
river  Phasis,  if  they  could  follow  it  to  its  unknown  beginning, 
would  conduct  them  to  the  circumfluous  ocean.  They  gave 
to  the  spot  the  name  of  iEa,  and  the  fabulous  and  real  title 
gradually  became  associated  together  into  one  compoimd 
appellation, — the  Kolchian  iEa,  or  JEsl  of  Kolchis.*  While 
Kolchis  was  thus  entered  on  the  map  as  a  fit  representative 
for  the  Homeric  'liouse  of  the  morning,"  the  narrow  strait  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus  attracted  to  itself  the  poetical  fancy 
of  the  Sympl^gades,  or  colliding  rocks,  through  which  the 
heaven-protected  Argd    had  been  the  first  to  pass.    The 


l_?__TT-\' \I. > « »_A1 


iw^  uxcoyov  KoXhv  ucovro  p6o». 


Ali^roo  irdXty,  t^  t*  Mctfof  'HcXibio 
'Ajcrtm  Xf^*^^  MioTw.  iv  OaXii^^ft 

*  Strabo  i.  p.  45-46.  Ajifi'trrptos  6  2«c^ 
^tos  ....  wpht  Ntdt^Bii  rhp  Kv(ueiiphp 
i^iKor  ifior4p»  s  iuniXiy^v,  fffr^jyro, 
Zrt  0/  *AffYoravTai  w\4oprts  tls  ^cUruf  rhy 
i^*  *Ofiiipov  icol  r&v  i\Konf  6fio\oyo{>' 
fupcv  wKovvt  tZpitrurro  rh  rjjs  'italas 
livrp^i  {<P^  M  K^ucor  .  .  .  .  iipx^^ 
^ flirt  /ifiV  €l94wai^rii¥  tts  ^airip 
ixoliii/ilav  rov  *ldiroyos  "Ofiripov. 


Again,  p.  46,  wapaXafiitr  fidprvpa  M/^i- 
¥€pfjLOpf  is  4r  r^  'Xlxcayf  voti^as  otnycrur 
AliroVf  &c. 

The  adverb  ^iKoTifioT4pms  reveals  to 
us  the  municipal  rivalry  and  contention 
between  the  small  town  Sk^psis  and  its 
powerful  neighbour  Kjrzikus,  respecting 
points  of  comparative  archaeology. 

'  Eumdus,  Fragm.  Zlpwwla  7,  Kopiy- 
Buuch  2-5,  pp.  63-&,  Diintzer. 

'  Aman,  Periplus  Pont  Euxin.  p.  12 ; 
ap.  Geogr.  Minor,  vol.  L  He  saw  the 
Cfaucasus  from  Dioskurias. 

*  Herodot  i.  2 ;  viL  193-197.  Eurip. 
Med.  2.    Valer.  Flacc  v.  51. 
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powerful  Greek  cities  of  Kyiikus,  Hfirakleia,  and  SinopA,  each 
fertile  in  local  legends,  still  farther  contributed  to  give  this 
direction  to  the  voyage  ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  Hekataeus  it 
had  become  the  establbhed  belief  that  the  Argd  had  started 
from  lAlkos  and  gone  to  Kolchis. 

iEAtfes  thus  received  his  home  from  the  legendary  faith  and 
fancy  of  the  eastern  Greek  navigators:  his  sister  jemi^ »nd 
CircA,  originally  his  fellow-resident,  was  localised  ^^'^ 
by  the  western.  The  Hesiodic  and  other  poems,  giving 
expression  to  the  imaginative  impulses  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cumae  and  other  early  Grecian  settlers  in  Italy  and  Sicily,* 
had  referred  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  to  the  western  or 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  had  planted  the  Cycl6pes,  the  Laestri- 
gones,  the  floating  island  of  i£olus,  the  Lotophagi,  the 
Phaeacians,  &a,  about  the  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Libya,  and 
Korkyra.  In  this  way  the  iEaean  island — the  residence  of 
Circd,  and  the  extreme  point  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus, 
from  whence  he  passes  only  to  the  ocean  and  into  Had6s — 
came  to  be  placed  in  the  far  west,  while  the  JEsl  of  i£^t£s  was 
in  the  far  east — not  unlike  our  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
homeric  brother  and  sister  were  separated  and  sent  to  opposite 
extremities  of  the  Grecian  terrestrial  horizon.* 

The  track  from  Idlkos  to  Kolchis,  however,  though  plausible 
as  far  as  it  went,  did  not  realize  all  the  conditions  of  the 
genuine  fabulous  voyage :  it  did  not  explain  the  evidences  of 
the  visit  of  these  maritime  heroes  which  were  to  be  found  in 


»  Stiabo,  i  p.  23.  Volcker  (Ueber 
Homerische  Geo^phie,  v.  66)  is  in- 
stmctiTe  upon  this  point,  as  upon  the 
geography  of  the  Greek  poets  gener- 
ally, lie  recqniises  the  purely  m^hical 
diaracter  of  Ma,  in  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
bat  be  tries  to  prove — ^unsuccessfully  in 
my  judgment — that  Homer  places  JE^- 
t€s  in  the  east,  while  Circe  is  in  the 
west,  and  that  Homer  refers  the  Argo- 
namic  voyage  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 

*  Strabo  (or  Polybius,  whom  he  has 
just  been  citing)  contends  that  Homer 
knew  the  existence  of  JEH^  in  Kolchis, 
and  of  Circ6  at  Circeium,  as  historical 
persons,  as  well  as  the  voyage  of  Jas6n 
to  i£a  as  an  historical  fzcL  Upon  this 
he  (Homer)  buOt  a  superstructure  of 
fiction  {irpofff»;6$wfUL) :  he  invented  the 
brotherhood  between  them,  and  he 
placed  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  the 


exterior  ocean  (<nryy§p9las  rt  IrXo^'t 
rwy  othm  Zi^KuriUpw^  kcDl  i^wKtayurfthp 
kfi^7y,  i.  p.  20) ;  perhaps  also  Tasdn 
might  have  wandered  as  far  as  Italy,  as 
evidences  {ffrifuiUi  rtya)  are  shown  that 
he  did  {id,). 

But  the  idea  that  Homer  conceived 
iE6t6s  in  the  extreme  east  and  Circ6  in 
the  extreme  west,  is  not  recondleable 
with  the  Odyssey.  The  supposition  of 
Strabo  is  alike  violent  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

Circ6  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  at 
Circdi  (Cicero,  Nat  Deor.  iii.  19). 
Hesiod,  in  the  Theogony,  represents  die 
two  sons  of  Circ6  by  Odysseus  as  reign- 
ing over  all  the  warlike  Tjrrrhenians 
CAeo^.  1012),  an  undefined  western 
sovereignty.  The  great  Mamilian  gens 
at  Tu^ulum  traced  their  descent  to 
Odysseus.and  Circ£  (Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  45). 
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Libya,  in  Krtte,  in  Anaphd,  in  Korkyra,  in  the  Adriatic  Gulf, 
in  Italy,  and  in  iEthalia.  It  became  necessary  to 
theAijo;-  devise  another  route  for  them  in  their  return,  and 
ferenive^  the  Hesiodic  narrative  was  (as  I  have  before  ob- 
"''"'  served),  that  they  came  back   by   the   circumflu- 

ous ocean  :  first  going  up  the  rivpr  Phasis  into  the  circumfluous 
ocean  ;  then  following  that  deep  and  gentle  stream  until  they 
entered  the  Nile,  and  came  down  its  course  to  the  coast  of 
Libya.  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Hekataeus.^ 
But  presently  several  Greeks  (and  Herodotus  among  them) 
b^an  to  discard  the  idea  of  a  circumfluous  ocean-stream, 
which  had  pervaded  their  old  geographical  and  astronomical 
fables,  and  which  explained  the  supposed  easy  communication 
between  one  extremity  of  the  earth  and  another.  Another 
idea  was  then  started  for  the  returning  voyage  of  the  Aigo- 
nauts.  It  was  supposed  that  the  river  Ister,  or  Danube, 
flowing  from  the  Rhipaean  mountains  in  the  north-west  of 
Europe,  divided  itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  fell 
into  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  the  other  into  the  Adriatic 

The  Argonauts,  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  iE6t6s,  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  their  regular  course  homeward,  and 
had  gone  from  the  Euxine  Sea  up  the  Ister:  then  passing 
down  the  other  branch  of  that  river,  they  had  entered  into 
the  Adriatic,  the  Kolchian  pursuers  following  them.  Such 
is  the  story  given  by  Apoll6nius  Rhodius  from  Timagdtus, 
and  accepted  even  by  so  able  a  geographer  as  Eratosthenes — 
who  preceded  him  by  one  generation,  and  who,  though  scep- 
tical in  regard  to  the  localities  visited  by  Odysseus,  seems 
to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  reality  of  the  Argonautic 
voyage.^    Other  historians  again,  among  whom  was  Timaeus, 


*  There  is  an  opinion  cited  from 
Hekatseus  in  SchoL  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv. 
284,  contrary  to  this,  which  is  given  by 
the  same  scholiast  on  iv.  259.  But,  in 
^ite  of  the  remarks  of  Clausen  (ad 
Fragment  Hekatsei,  187,  p.  98),  I 
think  that  the  SchoL  ad  iv.  284  has 
made  a  mistake  in  ddng  Hekatseus ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  scholiast,  as  printed 
from  the  Codex  Parisinus,  dtes  the 
same  opinion  without  mentioning  Heka- 
tseus.  According  to  the  old  Homeric 
idea,  the  ocean-stream  flowed  all  round 
the  earth,  and  was  the  source  of  all  the 


principal  rivers  which  flowed  into  the 

Seat  mtemal  sea,  or  Mediterranean  (see 
ekatseus,  Fr.  349 ;  Klansen,  ap.  Arrian. 
ii.  16,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  the  ^C7^i|  $4kaa'cm).  Re* 
taining  this  old  idea  of  the  ocean-stream* 
Hekataeus  would  naturally  believe  that 
the  Phasis  joined  it :  nor  can  I  agree 
with  Klausen  (ad  Fr.  187)  that  this  im- 
plies a  degree  of  ignorance  too  gross  to 
mipute  to  him. 

^  Apoll^n.  Rhod.  iv.  287  ;  SchoL  ad 
iv.  284;  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  447,  with 
Schd. ;  Strabo^  L  p.  46-57 ;  Aristot 
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Aough  they  considered  the  ocean  as  ai)  outer  sea,  and  no 
longer  admitted  the  existence  of  the  old  Homeric  ocean- 
stream,  yet  imagined  a  story  for  the  return  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  somewhat  resembling  the  old  tale  of  Hesiod  and 
Hekataeus.  They  alleged  that  the  Arg6,  after  entering  into 
the  Palus  Msotis,  had  followed  the  upward  coursfe  of  the 
river  Tanais;  that  she  had  then  been  carried  overland  and 
launched  in  a  river  which  had  its  mouth  in  the  ocean  or  great 
outer  sea.  When  in  the  ocean,  she  had  coasted  along  the 
north  and  west  of  Europe  until  she  reached  Gad^s  and  the  strait 
of  Gibraltar,  where  she  entered  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
there  visited  the  many  places  specified  in  the  fable.  Of  this 
long  voyage,  in  the  outer  sea  to  the  north  and  west  of  Europe, 
many  traces  were  affirmed  to  exist  along  the  coast  of  the 
ocean.  ^  There  was  again  a  third  version,  according  to  which 
the  Ai^onauts  came  back  as  they  went,  through  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  In  this  way  geographical 
plausibility  was  indeed  maintained,  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
fabulous  matter  was  thrown  overboard.' 

Such  were  the  various  attempts  made  to  reconcile  the  Argo- 
nautic  legend  with  enlarged  geographical  knowledge  and 
impcxived  hist<Hical  criticism.  The  problem  remained  un- 
solved, but  the  faith  in  the  l^end  did  not  the  less  continue. 
It  was  a  fsuth  originally  generated  at  a  time  when  the  unas- 
sisted narrative  of  the  inspired  poet  sufficed  for  the  conviction 
of  his  hearers ;  it  consecrated  one  among  the  capital  exploits 
of  that  heroic  and  super-human  race,  whom  the  Greek  was 


MirabiL  Auscult  c  105.  Altars  were 
shown  in  the  Adriatic,  which  had  been 
erected  both  by  Jasdn  and  by  M6dea 

Aristotle  believed  in  the  foiked  course 
of  the  Ister,  with  one  embouchure  in 
the  Eozine  and  another  in  the  Adriatic : 
he  notices  certain  fidies  called  rplxuu, 
who  entered  the  river  (like  the  Argo- 
nauts) from  the  Euxine,  went  up  it  as 
&r  as  ihe  point  of  bifurcation  and  de- 
scended into  the  Adriatic  (Histor.  Ani- 
maL  viit  15).  Compare  Ukert,  Geo- 
graphie  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  vol. 
ui  p.  145-147,  about  the  sui^Ktsed 
course  of  Uie  Iiier. 

'  Dioddr.  iv.  56;  Timseus,  Fracm. 
53,  GoUer.     Skymnus  the  geogra^er 


also  adopted  this  opinion  (SchoL  ApoU. 
Rhod.  2&4.-287).  The  pseudo-Orpheus 
in  the  poem  called  Aigonautica  seems 
to  ^ve  a  jumble  of  idl  the  different 
stones. 

'  Dioddr.  iv.  49.  This  was  the  tale 
both  of  Sophokl^  and  of  Kallimachus 
(Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  284). 

See  the  Dissertation  of  Ukert,  Bey- 
lage  iv.  vol.  L  part  2,  p.  320  of  his  Geo- 
graphic der  Gnechen  una  Romer,  which 
treats  of  the  Ai^onautic  voyage  at  some 
length ;  also  ^  H.  Voss,  Alte  Wdt- 
kunde  iiber  die  Gestalt  der  Erde,  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  the  ICri- 
tische  Blatter,  pp.  162,  314-^  ;  and 
Forbi^er,  Handbuch  der  Aiten  Geo- 
I  graphic,  Einldtung,  p.  8. 
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accustomed  at  once  to  look  back  upon  as  his  ancestors  and  to 
worship  conjointly  with  his  gods :  it  lay  too  deep  in  his  mind 
either  to  require  historical  evidence  for  his  support,  or  to  be 
overthrown  by  geographical  difficulties  as  they  were  then 
appreciated.  Supposed  traces  of  the  past  event,  either  pre- 
served in  the  names  of  places,  or  embodied  in  standing 


religious  customs  with  their  explanatory  comments, 


Continued 
faith  in  the 
voyage- 
truth  detciw    served  as  sufficient  authentication  in  the  eyes  of  the 

mined  by  ...  .       ,  ^      •       j    • 

strabo.  cunous  inquircr.  And  even  men  tramed  m  a  more 
severe  school  of  criticism  contented  themselves  with  elimi- 
nating the  palpable  contradictions  and  softening  down  the 
supernatural  and  romantic  events,  so  as  to  produce  an  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  of  their  own  invention  as  the  true  and 
accredited  history.  Strabo,  though  he  can  neither  overlook 
nor  explain  the  geographical  impossibilities  of  the  narrative, 
supposes  himself  to  have  discovered  the  basis  of  actual  fact, 
which  the  original  poets  had  embellished  or  exaggerated. 
The  golden  fleece  was  typical  of  the  great  wealth  of  Kolchis, 
arising  from  gold-dust  washed  down  by  the  rivers ;  and  the 
voyage  of  Jas6n  was  in  reality  an  expedition  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army,  with  which  he  plundered  this  wealthy 
country  and  made  extensive  conquests  in  the  interior.^  Strabo 
has  nowhere  laid  down  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the 
exact  measure  and  direction  of  Jasdn's  march,  but  he  must 
have  regarded  it  as  very  long,  since  he  classes  Jas6n  with 
Dionysus  and  H^raklfis,  and  emphatically  characterises  all 
the  three  as  having  traversed  wider  spaces  of  ground  than 
any  modems  could  equal*    Such  was  the  compromise  which 


'  Strabo,  i.  p.  45.  He  speaks  here  of 
the  voyage  of  Phryxus,  as  well  as  that 
of  Jas6n,  as  having  been  a  military  under- 
taking (ffrpartia) :  so  again,  iii.  p.  149, 
he  speidcs  of  the  military  expedition  of 
Odysseus  —  ^  rod  *09v<r<r4ots  ffr porta, 
and  ii  *HpaK\4ovs  ffrparla  (ib.).  Again, 
xi.  p.  498.  01  fivBot,  atyirrifJLttrot  r^v 
'idffoyos  vrportiaif  wpotKBSirrot  fi4xpi  Kol 
Mfi^itu'  fri  8^  Tpdrtpoy  r^y  ^pi^ov.  Com- 
pare also  Justin,  xlii.  2-3 ;  Tacit  AnnaL 
vi.  34. 

Strabo  cannot  speak  of  the  old  fables 
wi^  literal  fidelity:  he  unconsciously 
transforms  them  into  c^uasi-historicia 
incidents  of  his  own  imagination.    Dio- 


d6rus  gives  a  narrative  of  the  same  kind, 
with  decent  substitutes  for  the  fabulous 
elements  (iv.  40-47-56). 

'  Strabo,  i.  p.  48.  The  far-extending 
expeditions  undertaken  in  the  eastern 
regions  by  Dionysus  and  H6rakl^  were 
constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  as  subjects  of  compari- 
son with  himself:  he  imposed  upon  his 
followers  perilous  and  trying  marches, 
from  anxiety  to  equal  or  surpass  the 
alleged  exploits  of  Semiramis,  Cjrrus, 
Perseus,  and  H^rakl^  (Arrian,  v.  2, 
3;  vi.  24,  3;  vii.  10,  12.  Strabo,  iii. 
p.  171 ;  XV.  p.  686 ;  xvii.  p.  81.) 
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a  mind  like  that  of  Strabo  made  with  the  ancient  legends. 
He  shaped  or  cut  them  down  to  the  level  of  his  own  cre- 
dence, and  in  this  waste  of  historical  criticism,  without  any 
positive  evidence,  he  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  greater 
penetration  than  the  literal  believers,  while  he  escaped 
the  necessity  of  breaking  formally  with  the  bygone  heroic 
world 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

LEGENDS  OF  THEBES. 

The  Boeotians  generally,  throughout  the  historical  age,  though 
Abundant  wcU  endowed  with  bodily  strength  and  courage,*  are 
•fJebes.  represented  as  proverbially  deficient  in  intelligence, 
taste,  and  fancy.  But  the  legendary  population  of  Thfibes, 
the  Kadmeians,  are  rich  in  mythical  antiquities,  divine  as  well 
as  heroic.  Both  Dionysus  and  H^rakl^s  recognise  Thebes  as 
their  natal  city.  Moreover,  the  two  si^es  of  Thfibes  by 
Adrastus,  even  taken  apart  from  Kadmus,  Antiopfi,  Amphi6n 
and  Z^thus,  &c,  are  the  most  prominent  and  most  charac- 
teristic exploits,  next  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  of  that  pre-existing 
race  of  heroes  who  lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  historical 
Hellenes. 

It  is  not  Kadmus,  but  the  brothers  Amphidn  and  ZethuSp 
who  are  given  to  us  in  the  Odyssey  as  tiie  first  founders  of 
Thebes  and  the  first  builders  of  its  celebrated  walls.  They 
AmpWfln  are  the  sons  of  Zeus  by  Antiop^,  daughter  of  Asdpus. 
Homeric  The  schoUasts,  who  desire  to  reconcile  this  tale  with 
Th«be$.  the  more  current  account  of  the  foundation  of  Th6bes 
B^fiilS^  by  Kadmus,  tell  us  that  after  the  death  of  Amphi6n 
legends."*^  and  Z^thus,  Eurymachus,  the  warlike  king  of  the 
Phlegyae,  invaded  and  ruined  the  newly-settled  town,  so  that 
Kadmus  on  arriving  was  obliged  to  re-found  it*  But  ApoUo- 
d6rus,  and  seemingly  the  older  logographers  before  him,  placed 
Kadmus  at  the  top,  and  inserted  the  two  brothers  at  a  lower 


'  The  cponym  Boe6tus  is  son  of  Posci- 
d6n  and  Arn€  (Euphorion  ap.  Eustath. 
ad  Iliad,  ii.  507).  It  was  from  Am^  in 
Thessaly  that  Uie  Boeotians  were  said  to 
have  come,  when  they  invaded  and 
occupied  Bcedtia.  Euripides  made  him 
son  of  Poseiddn  and  Melanipp^.  An- 
other legend  recited  Boeotus  and  Hd- 
16n  as  sons  of  Poseiddn  and  Antiop^g 
(Hygin,  f.  157-186). 

The  Tananaean  poetess  Korinna  (the 
rival  of  Pindar,  whose  compositions  in 


the  Boeotian  dialect  are  nnfortunatdy 
lost)  appears  to  have  dwelt  upon  this 
native  0oe6tian  genealogy :  she  derived 
the  Ogygian  ^tes  of  Th€bes  from  Ogy- 
gus,  son  of  Boe6tns  (Schol.  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  Ul  1 178),  also  Uie  Fra^ents  of 
Korinna  in  Schneidewin's  edition,  fr.  a, 

p.  432. 

'  Homer,  Odyss.  xL  262,  and  Eus- 
tath. ad  loc  Compare  SchoL  ad  Iltad. 
xiL30i. 
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point  in  the  series.  According  to  them,  B61us  and  Ag£nor 
were  the  sons  of  Epaphus  (son  of  the  Argeian  Id)  by  Libya. 
Agendr  went  to  Phoenicia  and  there  became  king :  he  had  for 
his  offspring  Kadmus,  Phoenix,  Kilix,  and  a  daughter  £ur6pa ; 
though  in  the  Iliad  Eur6pa  is  called  daughter  of  Phoenix.^ 
Zeus  fell  in  love  with  Eurdpa,  and  assiuning  the  shape  of  a 
bull,  carried  her  across  the  sea  upon  his  back  from  Egypt  to 
Cr£te,  where  she  bore  to  him  Minds,  Rhadamanthus,  and 
Sarp^ddn.  Two  out  of  the  three  sons  sent  out  by  Agen6r  in 
search  of  their  lost  sister,  wearied  out  by  a  long-protracted 
as  well  as  fruitless  voyage,  abandoned  the  idea  of  returning 
home :  Kilix  settled  in  Kilikia,  and  Kadmus  in  Thrace.^ 
Thasus,  the  brother  or  nephew  of  Kadmus,  who  had  accom- 
panied them  in  the  voyage,  settled  and  gave  name  to  the 
bland  of  Thasus. 

Both  Herodotus  and  Euripides  represent  Kadmus  as  an 
emigrant  from  Phoenicia,  conducting  a  body  of  followers  in 
quest  of  Eur6pa.  The  account  of  Apollod6rus  describes  him 
as  having  come  originally  from  Libya  or  Egypt  to  Phoenicia : 
we  may  presume  that  this  was  also  the  statement  of  the 
earlier  logographers  Pherekyd^s  and  Hellanikus.  Con6n,  who 
historicises  and  politicises  the  whole  l^end  seems  to  have 
found  two  different  accounts  ;  one  connecting  Kadmus  with 
Egypt,  another  bringing  him  from  Phoenicia.  He  tries  to 
melt  down  the  two  into  one,  by  representing  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  sent  out  Kadmus,  had  acquired  great  power  in 
Egypt — that  the  seat  of  their  kingdom  was  the  Egyptian 
Th6bes — that  Kadmus  was  despatched,  under  pretence  indeed 
of  finding  his  lost  sister,  but  really  on  a  project  of  conquest — 
and  that  the  name  Th£bes,  which  he  gave  to  his  new  estab- 
lishment in  Boeotia,  was  borrowed  from  Thfibes  in  Egypt,  his 
ancestorial  seat^ 


>  Iliad,  xiv.  321.  Id  is  actp^f^ira  j  vcia  of  Stenchorns  (see  Stesicbor. 
«po|idk«p  of  the  Th^bans.  Eorip.  Phoe-  |  Fragm.  xy.  p.  73,  ed.  Kleine),  Uiere 
nist.  247-676.  I  were  several  other  ancient  poems  on  the 

'  ApoUcKddr.  ii.  I,  3 ;  iii.  i,  S.    In    adventures  of  Enrdpa :  one  in  particiUar 


the  Hesiodic  poems  (ap.  SchoL  ApoU. 
Rhod.  ii  17S)  Phoenix  was  recofiinised  as 
sonof  Agen6r.  Pherekydds  also  described 
both  Phoenix  and  Kadmos  as  sons  of 


Compare  Servius  ad.  YtreiL  JEtydd.  I 
338.  Pherdcyd^  expresuv  mentioned 
Kilix  (Apollod.  a,).    Besides  the  EM* 


by  Emndlos  (SchoJ.  ad  Iliad,  vi.  138), 
which,  however,  can  hardly  be  the 
same  as  the  r Jk  Inf  rJk  9U  E^p^vify 
aUuded  to  by  Pansanias  (ix«  5.  4).    See 


Agendr  (Pherekyd.  Fragm.  40^  Didot).    Wiillner  de  Cydo  Epico,  p.  57  (Miia- 


ster,  1815). 

'  Cooi&i,  Nanat  37.     Peiliafia  the 
most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is  the  toae 
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Kadmus  went  from  Phoenicia  to  Thrace,  and  from  Thrace 

to  Delphi  to  procure  information  respecting  his  sister  Eurdpa, 

but  the  god  directed  him  to  take  no  further  trouble  about  her  ; 

he  was  to  follow  the  guidance  of  a  cow,  and  to  found  a  city 

on  the  spot  where  the  animal  should  lie  down.    The  condition 

HowThSbcs  was  realised  on  the  site  of  Thebes.  The  neighbour- 
was  founded    .^^...  jji_  r  J 

by  Kadmus.  mg  fountam  Areia  was  guarded  by  a  fierce  dragon, 
the  offspring  of  Ar^s,  who  destroyed  all  the  persons  sent  to 
fetch  water.  Kadmus  killed  the  dragon,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Ath6n6  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  in  the  earth  :  *  there 
sprang  up  at  once  the  armed  men  called  the  Sparti,  among 
whom  he  flung  stones,  and  they  immediately  began  to  assault 
each  other  until  all  were  slain  except  five.  Ar^,  indignant 
at  this  slaughter,  was  about  to  kill  Kadmus ;  but  Zeus  ap- 
peased him,  condemning  Kadmus  to  an  expiatory  servitude 
of  eight  years,  after  which  he  married  Harmonia,  the  daughter 
of  Ar^s  and  Aphroditfi — presenting  to  her  the  splendid  neck- 
lace fabricated  by  the  hand  of  H^phaestos,  which  had  been 
given  by  Zeus  to  Eurdpa.^  All  the  gods  came  to  the  Kad- 
meia,  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  to  present  congratulations  and 
gifts  at  these  nuptials,  which  seem  to  have  been  hardly  less 
celebrated  in  the  mythical  world  than  those  of  P61eus  and 
Thetis.  The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  one  son,  Polyd6rus, 
and  four  daughters,  Autono^,  In6,  Semel^  and  Agav6.^ 

From  the  five  who  alone  survived  of  the  warriors  sprung 
Five  primi-    from  the  dragon's  teeth,  arose  five  great  families  or 

tive  faimhes  ®  ^  ** 

at  ThSbes,     gentcs  m  Thebes  ;  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  its  inha- 

called  *=* 

Sparti.  


of  unbounded  self-confidence  with  which 
Con6n  winds  up  this  tissue  of  uncer- 
tified suppositions — Tfpl  ii\v  KdHfiov 
Ktd  9fifiS»v  oiKlatots  o^os  6  &X9)0^s  k6' 
yos'  rh  9h  &XXo  fivBos  Kal  yoTfrtta  iuco^s. 

'  Stesichor.  (Fragm.  i6 ;  Kleine)  ap. 
Schol.  Euripid.  Phoeniss.  680.  The 
place  where  the  heifer  had  lain  down 
was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  (ix.  12,  i). 

Lysimachus,  a  lost  author  who  wrote 
Thebai'ca,  mentioned  Eurdpa  as  having 
come  with  Kadmus  to  Theoes,  and  told 
the  story  in  many  other  respects  very 
difierenUy    (Schol    ApolL    Rhod.    iii. 

"79). 
»  Apollod6r.  iii.  4,  1-3.    Pherckyd^ 

gaye^tnis  account  of  the  necklace,  whidi 

seems  to  imply  that  Kadmus  must  have 


foimd  his  sister  £ur6pa.  The  narrative 
here  given  is  from  Hellanikus ;  that  of 
Pherekyd^s  differed  from  it  in  some  re- 
spects ;  compare  Hellanik.  Fragm.  8  and 
9,  and  Pherekyd.  Fra^.  44.  The  resem- 
blance of  this  story  with  that  of  Jasdn 
and  JEitH  (see  above,  chap,  xiii.)  will 
strike  every  one.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  old  logographer  Pherekyd^ 
explained  this  analogy  in  his  narrative ; 
he  said  that  Ath^d  had  given  half  the 
dragon's  teeth  to  Kadmus  and  half 
to  M^t^  (see  Schol.  Pindar.  Isthm.  vi. 

13). 
'  Hesiod,  Theoeon.  976.  Leukotfaea, 

the  sea-goddess,  daughter  of  Kadmus, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  v.  334; 
Dioddr.  iv.  2. 
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bitantSy  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  town.  They  were 
called  Sparti,  and  their  name  seems  to  have  g^ven  rise,  not 
only  to  the  fable  of  the  sowing  of  the  teeth,  but  also  to  other 
etymological  narratives.* 

All  the  four  daughters  of  Kadmus  are  illustrious  in  fabulous 
history.     In6,  wife  of  Athamas,  the  son  of  iEolus,  The  four 
has  already  been  included  among  the  legends  of  the  jSJ^^***^ 
./Eolids.    Semelfi  became  the  mistress  of  Zeus,  and  '•  ^°^- 
inspired  H6r6  with  jealousy.     Misguided  by  the  malicious 
suggestions  of  that  goddess,  she  solicited  Zeus  to  visit  her 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  terrors  which  surrounded  him  when 
he  approached  H6r6  herself.    The  god  unwillingly  consented, 
and  came  in  his  chariot  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
under  which  awful  accompaniments  the  mortal  frame 
of  Semel£  perished.  Zeus,  taking  from  her  the  child  of  ** 
which  she  was  pr^nant,  sewed  it  into  his  own  thigh :  after  the 
proper  interval  the  child  was  brought  out  and  bom,  and  be- 
came the  g^eat  god  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.     Hermfes  took  him 
to  In6  and  Athamas  to  receive  their  protection.    Afterwards, 
however,  Zeus  having  transformed  him  into  a  kid  to  conceal 
him  from  the  persecution  of  H6r6,  the  nymphs  of  the  moun- 
tain Nysa  became  his  nurses.* 

Autonofi,  the  third  daughter  of  Kadmus,  married  the  pas- 
toral hero  or  god  Aristaeus,  and  was  mother  of  Ak-  3.  Autono« 
tae6n,  a  devoted  hunter  and  a  favourite  companion  AktaeOn. 
of  the  goddess  Artemis.  She  however  became  displeased 
with  him — either  because  he  looked  into  a  fountain  while  she 
was  bathing  and  saw  her  naked — or,  according  to  the  legend 
set  forth  by  the  poet  Stesichorus,  because  he  loved  and 
courted  Semelfi — or  according  to  Euripides,  because  he  pre- 
sumptuously vaunted  himself  as  her  superior  in  the  chase. 
She  transformed  him  into  a  stag,  so  that  his  own  dogs  set 
upon  and  devoured  him.  The  rock  upon  which  Aktaedn  used 
to  sleep  when  fatigued  with  the  chase,  and  the  spring  whose 
transparent  waters  had  too  clearly  revealed  the  form  of  the 


^  Euripid.  Phoeniss.  680,  with  the 
Scholia  ;  Pherekydds,  Fiagm.  44 ;  An- 
drStion,  ap.  SchoL  Pindar.  Isthm.  vi. 
13.  Dion3r5ius  (?)  called  the  Sparti  an 
i$vos  BoMrias  (Schol.  Phoeniss.  1.  c). 

Eyen  in  the  days  of  Plutarch  there 

VOU  L 


were  persons  living  who  traced  their 
descent  to  the  Soarti  of  Thebes  (Plu- 
tarch, Ser.  Num.  Vindict.  p.  563). 

■  Apolloddr.    iil   4,    2-9;    Dioddr. 
iv.  2. 
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goddess,  were  shown  to  Pausanias  near  Plataea,  on  the  road  to 
Megara.^ 

Agav6,  the  remaining  daughter  of  Kadmus,  married  Echidn, 
4.  AgaT€  one  of  the  Sparti.  The  issue  of  these  nuptials  was 
Pcnthcus.  Pentheus,  who,  when  Kadmus  became  old,  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Thebes.  In  his  reign  Dionysus  appeared  as 
a  god,  the  author  or  discoverer  of  the  vine  with  all  its  blessings. 
He  had  wandered  over  Asia,  India,  and  Thrace,  at  the  head 
of  an  excited  troop  of  female  enthusiasts — communicating  and 
inculcating  everywhere  the  Bacchic  ceremonies,  and  rousing 
in  the  minds  of  women  that  impassioned  religious  emotion 
which  led  them  to  ramble  in  solitary  mountains  at  particular 
seasons,  there  to  give  vent  to  violent  fanatical  excitement, 
apart  from  the  men,  clothed  in  fawnskins  and  armed  with  the 
thyrsus.  The  obtrusion  of  a  male  spectator  upon  these  solem- 
nities was  esteemed  sacrilegious.  Though  the  rites  had  been 
rapidly  disseminated  and  fervently  welcomed  in  many  parts 
of  Thrace,  yet  there  were  some  places  in  which  they  had  been 


*  See  Apollod6r.  iii.  4,  3;  Stesichor. 
Fragm,  xvii.  Kleine ;  Pansan.  ix.  a,  J  ; 
Eurip.  Bacch.  337  :  Diodor.  iv.  81.  The 
old  logographer  AkosUaus  copied  Stesi- 
chonis. 

Upon  this  well-known  story  it  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  references.  I 
shall  however  briefly  notice  the  remarks 
made  upon  it  by  Diod6rus  and  by  Pau- 
sanias, as  an  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  literary  Greeks  of  a  later 
day  dealt  with  their  old  national  le- 
gends. 

Both  of  them  appear  implicitly  to  be- 
lieve the  fact,  that  Aktae6n  was  de- 
voured by  his  own  dogs,  but  they  differ 
materially  in  the  explanation  of  it. 

Diod6rus  accepts  and  vindicates  the  i 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  displeased 
goddess  to  punish  Aktaedn,  who,  accord-  j 
mg  to  one  story,  had  boasted  of  his  ' 
superiority  in  the  chase  to  Artemis, — 
according  to  another  story,  had  pre- 
sumed to  solicit  the  goddess  in  marriage, 
emboldened  by  the  great  numbers  of 
the  feet  of  animals  slain  in  the  chase 
which  he  had  hung  up  as  offerings  in 
her  temple.  '*  It  is  not  improbable 
(observes  Dioddrus)  that  the  goddess 
was  angry  on  both  these  accounts.  For 
whether  Aktse6n  abused  these  hunting 
presents  so  far  as  to  make  them  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  own  desires  to- 


wards one  unapproachable  in  wedlock, 
or  whether  he  presumed  to  call  himself 
an  abler  hunter  than  her  with  whom  the 
gods  themselves  will  not  compete  in 
this  department, — in  either  case  the 
wrath  of  the  goddess  against  him  was 
just  and  legitimate  {dfioKoyovfUniy  jcol 
8iica(ay  ipy^y  ^<fX*  'P^*  ain^p  ^  Ms). 
With  perfect  propriety  therefore  (Ka0^ 
\ov  Z\  irtBaytis)  was  he  transformed  into 
an  animal  such  as  those  he  had  hunted, 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  very  dogs  who 
had  kiUed  them."   (Diod.  iv.  80.) 

Pausanias,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety, 
and  generally  less  inclined  to  scepticism 
than  Dioddrus,  thinks  the  occasion  un- 
suitable for  a  miracle  or  special  inter- 
ference. Having  alluded  to  the  two 
causes  assigned  Tor  the  displeasure  of 
Artemis  (they  are  the  two  first-men- 
tioned in  my  text,  and  distinct  from  the 
two  noticed  by  Diod6rus),  he  proceeds 
to  say,  **  But  I  believe  that  the  dogs  of 
Akt2e6n  went  mad  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  goddess  :  in  this  state  of 
madness  they  would  have  torn  in  pieces 
without  distinction  any  one  whom  they 
met  (Paus.  ix.  2,  3.  ^7^  5i  Ktd  Arcw 
Bfov  TtlBofiai  v6<tov  k^ffffay  iirifia\tuf 
rov  *AKTaio»yof  rohs  Kiyas)."  He  retains 
the  truth  of  the  final  catastrophe,  but 
rationalises  it,  excluding  the  special 
intervention  of  Artemis. 
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obstinately  resisted  and  their  votaries  treated  with  rudeness  ; 
especially  by  Lykurgus,  king  of  the  Edonian  Thracians,  upon 
whom  a  sharp  and  exemplary  punishment  was  inflicted  by 
Dionysus. 

Th6bes  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  to  which  Dionysus  came, 
at  the  head  of  his  Asiatic  troop  of  females,  to  obtain  He  resist 
divine  honours,  and  to  establish  his  peculiar  rites  in  Dionysu*- 
his  native  city.  The  venerable  Kadmus,  together  end?****" 
with  his  daughters  and  the  jM-ophet  Teiresias^  at  once  acknow- 
ledged the  divinity  of  the  new  god,  and  b^an  to  offer  their 
worship  and  praise  to  him,  along  with  the  solemnities  which 
he  enjoined.  But  Pentheus  vehemently  opposed  the  new 
ceremonies^  reproving  and  maltreating  the  god  who  introduced 
them :  nor  was  his  unbelief  at  all  softened  by  the  miracles 
which  Dionysus  wrought  for  his  own  protection  and  for  that 
of  his  followers.  His  mother  Agavfi,  with  her  sisters  and  a 
large  body  of  other  women  from  Thfibes,  had  gone  out  from 
Thebes  to  Mount  Kithaer6n  to  celebrate  their  solemnities 
under  the  influence  of  the  Bacchic  frenzy.  Thither  Pentheus 
followed  to  watch  them,  and  there  the  punishment  due  to  his 
impiety  overtook  him.  The  avenging  touch  of  the  god  having 
robbed  him  of  his  senses,  he  climbed  a  tall  pine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overlooking  the  feminine  multitude,  who  detected  him 
in  this  position,  pulled  down  the  tree,  and  tore  him  in  pieces. 
Agavd,  mad  and  bereft  of  consciousness,  made  herself  the 
foremost  in  this  assault,  and  carried  back  in  triumph  to 
Thebes  the  head  of  her  slaughtered  soa  The  aged  Kadmus, 
with  his  wife  Harmonia,  retired  among  the  Illyrians,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  lives  were  changed  into  serpents,  Zeus  per- 
mitting them  to  be  transferred  to  the  Elysian  fields.* 


*  ApoUocL  Ui.  5,  3-4  ;  Theocrlt  Idyll. 
xxyL  ^arip^  Bocch.  passim.  Such  is 
the  tragical  plot  of  this  memorable 
drama.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
deep-seated  reverence  of  the  people  of 
Athens  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Bacchic 
ceremonies,  that  they  could  have  borne 
the  spectacle  of  Agav6  on  the  stage 
with  her  dead  son's  head,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  triumphant  sympathy  in 
ner  surtion  on  the  part  of  the  Chorus 
(1168),  Mdieaip'  'Aya6fil  This  drama, 
written  near  the  dose  of  the  life  of 
Euripid^   and    exhibited  by  his    son 


after  his  death  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran. 
67),  contains  passages  strongly  incul- 
cating the  necessity  of  implicit  deference 
to  ancestorial  authority  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  favourably  contrasting  the 
uninquiring  faith  of  the  vulgar  with 
the  dissenting  and  inquisitive  tendencies 
of  superior  minds  :  see  v.  196 ;  com- 
pare w.  389  and  422. — 

Ov3^  <ro^({/M<r#a  Tot<ri  Xotfiootv* 
Ilarpibvf  wa^aloxi^t  ^  ^  hfii^Xucai  ^p6wf 
KcRTiifAf^,  ovltif  avT«  icara/SaAci  koyvst 
Ovi*  ^v  W  oMpuv  rb  0o^2>y  avpifrai  ^'vwk 

Such  reproofs  "insanientis  saoientise** 

R    2 
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Polyddrus  and  Labdakus  successively  became  kings  of 
Labdakus,  Th^bcs :  the  latter  at  his  death  left  an  infant  son, 
A^phnfn,  Laius,  who  was  deprived  of  his  throne  by  Lykus. 
andzsihus.    ^j^j  j^gj.g  y^Q    approach    the    legend   of  Antiop^, 

Z^thus  and  Amphidn,  whom  the  fabulists  insert  at  this  point 
of  the  Theban  series.  Antiopd  is  here  the  daughter  of  Nyk- 
teus,  the  brother  of  Lykus.  She  is  deflowered  by  Zeus,  and 
then,  while  pregnant,  flies  to  Ep6peus,  king  of  Siky6n  :  Nyk- 
teus  dying  entreats  his  brother  to  avenge  the  injury,  and  Lykus 
accordingly  invades  Siky6n,  defeats  and  kills  Ep6peus,  and 
brings  back  Antiopfi  prisoner  to  Thebes.  In  her  way  thither, 
in  a  cave  near  Eleutherae,  which  was  shown  to  Pausanias,^  she 
is  delivered  of  the  twin  sons  of  Zeus — Amphi6n  and  Z^thus 
— who,  exposed  to  perish,  are  taken  up  and  nourished  by  a 
shepherd,  and  pass  their  youth  amidst  herdsmen,  ignorant  of 
their  lofty  descent. 

Antiop^  is  conveyed  to  Thebes,  where,  after  undergoing  a 
long  persecution  from  Lykus  and  his  cruel  wife  Dirk6,  she  at 
length  escapes,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  pastoral  dwelling  of  her 
sons,  now  grown  to  manhood.  Dirkd  pursues  and  requires 
her  to  be  delivered  up ;  but  the  sons  recognise  and  protect 
their  mother,  taking  an  ample  revenge  upon  her  persecutors. 
Lykus  is  slain,  and  Dirk^  is  dragged  to  death,  tied  to  the 
horns  of  a  bull.^  Amphi6n  and  Z^thus,  having  banished  Laius, 

certainly  do  not  fall  in  with  the  plot  of        '  Pausan.  i.  38,  9. 
the   drama    itself,   in  which   Pentheus        *  For  the  adventures  of  Antiop^  and 
appears  as  a  Conservative,  resisting  the    her  sons,  see  ApoUoddr.  iii.  5  ;  Pausan. 
introduction  of  the  new  religious  rites.  I  ii.  6,  2;  ix.  5,  2. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  emphatic  |  The  narrative  given  respecting  Epd- 
and  submissive  piety  which  reigns  pens  in  the  ancient  Cyprian  verses  seems 
through  the  drama,  they  countenance  to  have  been  very  different  from  this, 
the  supposition  of  Tyrwhitt,  that  Euri-  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  bri^ 
pides  was  anxious  to  repel  the  imputa-  1  notice  in  Produs's  Argument, — its  *£«•»- 
tions,  so  often  made  against  him,  of  1  irc^s  ^tipas  r^y  AuKo^fryov  {A6kov)  yv- 
commerce  with  the  philosophers,  and  vauca  ^|cirop0^<h} :  it  approaches  more 
participation  in  sundry  heretical  opin-  '  nearly  to  the  story  given  in  the  seventh 
ions.  '  fable  of  Hyginus,  and  followed  by  Pro- 

Pacuvius  in  his  Pentheus  seems  to  1  pertius  (iii.   i^)  ;    the  eighth  faole  of 


have  closely  copied  Euripides  ;  see  Ser 
vius  ad  Virg.  yEneid.  iv.  469. 

The  old  Thespis  had  composed  a  tra 
gedy  on  the  subject  of  Pentheus  :  Sui 


Hyginus  contains  the  tale  of  Antiop6  as 
given  by  Euripid^  and  Ennius.    The 
story  of  Pausamas  differs  from  both. 
Tne  Scholiast  ad  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  L 


das,  SdiTTis ;  also  iEschylus ;  compare  '  735,   says  that  there  were  two  persons 
his  Eumenid^s,  25.  j  named  Antiop6  ;  one,  daughter  of  As6- 

According  to  Apollod6rus  (iii.  5,  5),  |  pus,  the  other,  daughter  of  Nykteus. 
Labdakus  ako  penshed  in  a  similar  way  ,  rausanias  is  content  with  supposing  one 
to  Pentheus,  and  from  the  like  impiety,  j  only,  really  the  daughter  of  Nykteus, 
— ^«cc/yy  ^povmp  irapair\'fi<na,  1  but    there  was  a  ^/iri  that  she  was 
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become  kings  of  Thfibes.  The  former,  taught  by  Hfirmes, 
and  possesising  exquisite  skill  on  the  lyre,  employs  it  in  forti- 
fying the  city,  the  stones  of  the  walls  arranging  themselves 
spontaneously  in  obedience  to  the  rhythm  of  his  song.^ 

ZSthus  marries  A^d6n,  who,  in  the  dark  and  under  a  fatal 
mistake,  kills  her  son  Itylus:  she  is  transformed  into  a  nightin- 
gale, while  Z^thus  dies  of  grief.^  Amphi6n  becomes  the  hus- 
band of  Niob6,  daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  the  father  of  a 
numerous  offspring,  the  complete  extinction  of  which  by  the 
hands  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  has  already  been  recounted  in 
these  pages. 

Here  ends  the  legend  of  the  beautiful  Antiopfi  and  her  twin 
sons — the  rude  and  unpolished,  but  energetic,  Z6thus — ^and 
the  refined  and  amiable,  but  dreamy,  Amphidn.  For  so  Euri- 
pides, in  the  drama  of  Antiop6  unfortunately  lost,  presented 
the  two  brothers,  in  affectionate  union  as  well  as  in  striking 
contrast.®  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  story  stood  originally 
quite  apart  from  the  Kadmeian  family,  and  so  the  rudiments 
of  it  yet  stand  in  the  Odyssey  ;  but  the  logographers,  by  their 
ordinary  connecting  artifices,  have  opened  a  vacant  place  for 
it  in  the  descending  series  of  Th^ban  mythes.  And  they  have 
here  proceeded  in  a  manner  not  usual  with  them.    For  whereas 


daughter  of  Asdpus  (ii.  6,  2).  Asius 
made  Antiop6  daughter  of  Asdpus,  and 
mother  (both  by  Zeus  and  by  £p6peus  : 
such  a  junction  of  divine  and  human 
paternity  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  Greek  legends)  of  Zethus  and  Am- 
phi6n  (ap.  Paus.  1.  c). 

The  contradictory  versions  of  the 
story  are  brought  together,  though  not 
very  perfectly,  in  Sterk's  Essay,  De 
Labdsucidarum  Historisl,  p.  38-43  (Ley- 
den,  1829). 

*  This  story  about  the  lyre  of  Am- 
phidn  is  not  noticed  in  Homer,  but  it 
was  narrated  in  the  ancient  hni  h  Ehp^- 
w7i¥  which  Pausanias  had  read :  the 
wild  beasts  as  well  as  the  stones  were 
obedient  to  his  strains  (Paus.  ix.  5,  4). 
Pherekyd^  also  recounted  it  (Pherekyd. 
Fragm.  102,  Didot).  The  tablet  of  in- 
scription {^Kvarfpapii)  at  Sikydn  recog- 
nised Amphi6n  as  the  first  composer  of 
poetiy  and  harp-music  (Plutarch,  de 
Musicd,  c.  3,  p.  1 132). 

'  The  tale  of  the  wife  and  son  of 
Zethus  is  as  old  as  the  Odyssey  (xix. 
525).      Pausanias  adds  the    statement 


that  Zethus  died  of  grief  (ix.  S,  S  J  P^e- 
rekyd^s,  Fragm.  102,  Did.).  Pausanias, 
however,  as  well  as  ApoUoddrus,  tells 
us  that  Zethus  married  Th6b6,  from 
whom  the  name  Th6bes  was  given  to 
the  city.  To  reconcile  the  conflicting 
pretensions  of  2^thus  and  Amphidn 
with  those  of  Kadmus,  as  founders  of 
Thebes,  Pausanias  supposes  that  the 
latter  was  the  original  settler  of  the  hill 
of  the  Kadmeia,  while  the  two  former 
extended  the  settlement  to  the  lower 
city  (ix.  §,  1-3). 

•  See  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Eurip. 
Relia.  cap.  7,  p.  58 ;  Welcker,  Grie- 
chisch.  Tragod.  ii.  p.  811.  There  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  the  An- 
tiop6  of  EuripidSs  and  the  Tyr6  of 
Sophokl8s  in  many  points. 

Plato  in  his  Gorgias  has  preserved  a 
few  fragments,  and  a  tolerably  clear 
general  idea  of  the  characters  of  Zethus 
and  Amphidn  (Gorg.  90-92) ;  see  also 
Horat.  Epist  i.  18,  42. 

Both  Livius  and  Pacuvius  had  trage- 
dies on  the  scheme  of  this  of  Euripides, 
the  former  seemingly  a  translation. 
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they  are  generally  fond  of  multiplying  entities,  and  supposing 
different  historical  personages  of  the  same  name,  in  order  to 
introduce  an  apparent  smoothness  in  the  chronology — they 
have  here  blended  into  one  person  Amphi6n  the  son  of  An- 
tiope  and  Amphi6n  the  father  of  Chl6ris,  who  seem  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other  in  the  Odyssey.  They  have 
further  assigned  to  the  same  person  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  legend  of  Niob^,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
framed  quite  apart  from  the  sons  of  Antiopfi, 

Amphi6n  and  Z^thus  being  removed,  Laius  became  king  of 
Thebes.  With  him  commences  the  ever-celebrated  series 
Laius—  of  adventures  of  OEdipus  and  his  family.  Laius, 
i^'en'da^  forcwamed  by  the  oracle  that  any  son  whom  he  might 
fEdi'^iL^a^/d  beget  would  kill  him,  caused  CEdipus  as  soon  as  he 
his  family.     ^^  y^^^^  ^^  j^^  cxposcd  on  Mouut  Kithacrdn.     Here 

the  herdsmen  of  Polybus  king  of  Corinth  accidentally  found 
him  and  conveyed  him  to  their  master,  who  brought  him  up 
as  his  own  child.  In  spite  of  the  kindest  treatment,  however, 
CEdipus  when  he  grew  up  found  himself  exposed  to  taunts 
on  the  score  of  his  unknown  parentage,  and  went  to  Delphi  to 
inquire  of  the  god  the  name  of  his  real  father.  He  received 
for  answer  an  admonition  not  to  go  back  to  his  country ;  if 
he  did  so,  it  was  his  destiny  to  kill  his  father  and  become  the 
husband  of  his  mother.  Knowing  no  other  country  but  Corinth, 
he  accordingly  determined  to  keep  away  from  that  city,  and 
quitted  Delphi  by  the  road  towards  Boedtia  and  Phdkis.  At 
the  exact  spot  where  the  roads  leading  to  these  two  countries 
forked,  he  met  Laius  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  mules,  when  the 
insolence  of  one  of  the  attendants  brought  on  an  angry 
quarrel,  in  which  CEdipus  killed  Laius,  not  knowing  him  to  be 
his  father.^ 


*  The  spot  called  <rxi<rr^  bihs  (the 
Divided  Way)  where  this  event  hap- 
pened was  memorable  in  the  eyes  of  all 
literary  Greeks,  and  is  especially  noticed 
by  the  traveller  Pausanias,  who  still  saw 
there  (x.  5,  2)  the  tombs  of  Laius  and 
his  attenclant  It  is  moreover  in  itself  a 
very  marked  place,  where  the  valley 
which  runs  north  and  south,  from  Daulis 
to  Ambrysus  and  Antikyra,  is  met  half 
way  from  the  westward  at  ri^ht  angles, 
but  not  crossed,  by  the  ravme,  which 


under  Delphi,  reaches  its  highest  point 
at  Arakhova  above  Delphi,  and  then 
descends  towards  the  east  TraveUers 
going  eastward  from  Delphi  must  always 
have  been  stopped  at  this  place  by  the 
precipices  of  Helikon,  and  must  have 
turned  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
If  to  the  right,  they  would  descend  to 
the  Gulf,  or  they  might  take  their  way 
into  Boedtia  by  the  southern  passes,  as 
Kleombrotus  did  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra :  if  to  the  left,  they  would  turn 


ascends  from  the  Krissaean  plain,  passes    the  south-east  angle  of  Parnassus,  and 
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The  Sphinx. 


On  the  death  of  Laius,  Kre6n,  the  brother  of  Jokasta,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom  of  Thfibes.  At  this  time  the  country 
was  under  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  was  vexed  by  a 
terrible  monster, -with  the  face  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a 
bird,  and  the  tail  of  a  Hon,  called  the  Sphinx  ^ — sent 
by  the  wrath  of  H6r6,  and  occupying  the  neighbour- 
ing mountain  of  Phikium.  The  Sphinx  had  learned  from  the 
Muses  a  riddle,  which  she  proposed  to  the  Th^bans  to  resolve ; 
on  every  occasion  of  failure  she  took  away  one  of  the  citizens 
and  ate  him  up.  Still  no  person  could  solve  the  riddle  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  suffering  occasioned,  that  Kre6n  was  obliged 
to  offer  both  the  crown  and  the  nuptials  of  his  sister  Jokasta  to 
any  one  who  could  achieve  the  salvation  of  the  city.  At  this 
jancture  CEdipus  arrived  and  solved  the  riddle :  upon  which 
the  Sphinx  immediately  threw  herself  from  the  acropolis  and 
disappeared.  As  a  recompense  for  this  service,  CEdipus  was 
made  king  of  Thebes,  and  married  Jokasta,  not  aware  that 
she  was  his  mother. 

These  main  tragical  circumstances — that  CEdipus  had  igno- 
rantly  killed  his  father  and  married  his  mother — belong  to 
the  oldest  form  of  the  legend  as  it  stands  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  gods  (it  is  added  in  that  poem)  quickly  made  the  facts 
known  to  mankind.  Epikasta  (so  Jokasta  is  here  called)  in 
an  agony  of  sorrow  hanged  herself :  CEdipus  remained  king 
of  the  Kadmeians,  but  underwent  many  and  great  miseries, 
such  as  the  Erinnyes,  who  avenge  an  injured  mother,  inflict.^ 
A  passage  in  the  Iliad  implies  that  he  died  at  Thebes,  since 
it  mentions  the  funeral  games  which  were  celebrated  there  in 
honour  of  him.  His  misfortunes  were  recounted  by  Nest6r, 
in  the  old  Cyprian  verses,  among  the  stories  of  aforetime.' 


make  their  way  by  Daulis  to  the  valley 
of  Chaeroneia  and  Elateia.  Compare 
the  description  in  K.  O.  Miiller,  Orcho- 
menos,  c  i.  p.  37. 

'  ApoUodor.  iii.  5,  8.  An  author 
named  Lykus,  in  his  work  entitled 
Thibduoy  ascribed  this  visitation  to 
the  anger  of  Dionysos  (SchoL  Hesiod. 
Theogon.  326).  'ITie  Sphinx  (or  Phix^ 
from  the  Boe6tian  Mount  Phikium)  is  as 
old  as  the  Hesiodic  Theogony. — ♦rut' 
ixirqv  rdn^,  Ka9/ulouriP  SXtBpoy  (Theog. 
326). 

*  Odyss.  xi.  270.  Odysseus,  describing 


what  he  saw  in  the  under-world,  says, — 

*H  fieya  ipyopSpt^tp  a£Bpe^<rt  vdoto, 
TytofUyn  y  vUi*  o  8*  6v  warip'  iftpooi^at 
TiifLty  Si^tofi  i*  oytdwoTft  0toi  M<ray  ai^pw«ot<ru 
'AAA'  ^  fi^cr  ^/3n  iroAinyKtrw  iXya  «m(Fxw>% 
KaifjMitiv  i^vaavtt  MMr  Moot  omL  /SovAoc 
*H  ^  c/3i}  ctf  'AtScio  irvAo^oo  icparepoto 

*0  ixKi  vxofUini*  rf  tf  £Ayta  icoAAiv'  hnUrom 
TlojJAfUL\\  5<r<ra  r«  fiifrpo9  'Efit,vifV9f  cicnA^MNny. 

*  Iliad,  xxiiL  680,  with  the  scholiast 
who  cites  Hesiod.  Proclus,  Argum.  ad 
Cypria,  ap.  Diintzer.  Fragm.  Epic. 
Grsec  p.  10.  NdaTwp  8i  iv  iraptKfiaatL 
iiriyuTai  / »  .  ical  rh,  wtpl  Ol^houtff  &c. 
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A  fatal  curse  hung  both  upon  himself  and  upon  his  children, 
Eteokl^s,  Polynikfes,  Antigonfi  and   Ism£n&    According  to 
that  narrative  which  the  Attic  tragedians  have  rendered  uni- 
versally current,  they  were  his  children  by  Jokasta,  the  dis- 
closure of  her  true  relationship  to  him  having  been  very  long 
deferred     But  the  ancient   epic  called   CEdipodia,  treading 
more  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Homer,  represented  him  as 
having  after  her  death  married  a  second  wife,  Euryganeia,  by 
whom  the  four  children  were  born  to  him :  and  the  painter 
Onatas  adopted  this  story  in  preference  to  that  of  Sophokl^* 
The  disputes  of  Eteokles  and  Polynikfes  for  the  throne  of 
Eteokifis       their  father  gave  occasion  not  only  to  a  series  of  tra- 
Poiynikes.     gical  family  incidents,  but  also  to  one  of  the  great 
quasi-historical  events  of  legendary  Greece — the  two  sieges  <rf 
Thebes  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.     The  two  ancient  epic 
poems  called  the  Th^baXs  and  the  Epigoni  (if  indeed  both 
were  not  parts  of  one  very  comprehensive  poem)  detailed  these 
events  at  great  length,  and  as  it  appears,  with  distinguished 
poetical  merit ;  for  Pausanias  pronounces  the  Cyclic  Th6bals 
(so  it  was  called  by  the  subsequent  critics  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  more  modem  Th^baYs  of  Antimachus)  inferior  only 
to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  the  ancient  elegiac  poet  Kallinus 
treated  it  as  an  Homeric  composition.^    Of  this  once-valued 
poem  we  unfortunately  possess  nothing  but  a  few  scanty  frag- 


'  Pausan.  ix.  5,  5.  Compare  the 
narrative  from  Peisander  in  Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Phoeniss.  1773  ;  where,  however, 
the  blindness  of  CEdipus  seems  to  be 
unconsciously  interpolated  out  of  the 
tragedians.  In  the  old  narrative  of  the 
Cyclic  Thebais,  CEdipus  does  not  seem 
to  be  represented  as  blind  (Leutsch, 
Thebaidis  Cyclici  Reliquiae.  Gotting. 
1830,  p.  42). 

Pherekydes  (ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoe- 
niss. 52)  tells  us  that  CEdipus  had  three 
children  by  Jokasta,  who  were  all  filled 
by  Erginus  and  the  Minyae  (this  must 
refer  to  incidents  in  the  old  poems  which 
we  cannot  now  recover) ;  then  the  four 
celebrated  children  by  Euryganeia ; 
lastly,  that  he  married  a  third  wife, 
Astymedusa.  Apollod6rus  follows  the 
narrative  of  the  tragedians,  but  alludes 
to  the  different  version  about  Euryganeia, 
— tiai  d*  ot  ^wrivy  &c.  (iii.  5.  8). 

Hellanikus  (ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoe- 
niss.   50)    mentions    the    self-inflicted 


blindness  of  CEdipus ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  this  circumstance  was 
included  in  the  narrative  of  Phere- 
kydes. 

•  Pausan.  ix.  9,  3.  *E»o«^  tk  is  rhv 
T6\9fioy  Tovror  Kci  ftnj,  BtifiotsT  t^  W 
Hwri  ravra  KaXXivos,  iipucS/uros  aJlnmv 
is  fiviifinv^  $<^(rty''OfiripoPThw  woffiirarra 
that,  KaWlv^  Zk  iroAAot  re  ical  i^un 
\6yov  Kara  ravra  fyyi^air  iyii  8i  t^ 
rolriffiy  ra(nr\v  fierd  yt  *lkidZa  iral  rh. 
(mi  ri  4s  'Oiwr<r4a  4wai¥m  ijJj^urra,  The 
name  in  the  text  of  Pausanias  stands 
KoXouyos,  an  unknown  person :  most  of 
the  critics  recognise  the  propriety  of 
substituting  KoAATvos,  and  Leutsch  and 
Welcker  have  given  veiy  sufficient 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  'Afi«pidp9ct  i^9\atrla  is  ^fiast 
alluded  to  in  the  pseudo-Hcrodotean 
life  of  Homer,  seems  to  be  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  special  passage  in  this  The- 
bais. 
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mentsL '  The  leading  points  of  the  legend  are  briefly  glanced 
at  in  the  Iliad ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  details  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  Attic  tragedians,  who  transformed  the  nar- 
ratives of  their  predecessors  at  pleasure,  and  whose  popularity 
constantly  eclipsed  and  obliterated  the  ancient  version.  Anti- 
machus  of  Kolophdn,  contemporary  with  Euripides,  in  his 
long  epic,  probably  took  no  less  liberties  with  the  old  narra- 
tive. His  Thfibald  never  became  generally  popular,  but  it 
exhibited  marks  of  study  and  elaboration  which  recommended 
it  to  the  esteem  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  and  probably  con- 
tributed to  discredit  in  their  eyes  the  old  cyclic  poem. 

The  logographers,  who  gave  a  continuous  history  of  this 
siege  of  Th6bes,  had  at  least  three  pre-existing  epic  ow  epic 
poems— the  Thfebals,  the  CEdipodia,  and  the  Alk-  5^eg« 
mxdnis, — from  which  they  could  borrow.    The  sub-  o^Thabe*. 
ject  was  also  handled  in  some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  we 
do  not  Icnow  to  what  extent*     The  Thfibais  was  composed 
more  in  honour  of  Argos  than  of  Th6bes,  as  the  first  line  of  it, 
one  of  the  few  fragments  still  preserved,  betokens.' 

SIEGES  OF  THfeBES. 

The  legend,  about  to  recount  fraternal  dissension  of  the 
most  implacable  kind,  comprehending  in  its  results  not  only 
the  immediate  relations  of  the  infuriated  brothers,  but  many 
chosen  companions  of  the  heroic  race  along  with  them,  takes 
its  start  from  the  paternal  curse  of  CEdipus,  which  overhangs 
and  determines  all  the  gloomy  sequel. 

CEdipus,  though  king  of  Thfibes  and  father  of  four  children 
by  Euryganeia  (according  to  the  CEdipodia),  has  be-  cune  pro- 
come  the  devoted  victim  of  the  Erinnyes,  in  con-  S?dwtS 
sequence  of  the  self-inflicted  death  of  his  mother,  ^j/hL 
which  he  had  unconsciously  caused,  as  well  as  of  his  "*°*' 
unintentional  parricide.     Though  he  had  long  forsworn  the 
use  of  all  the  ornaments  and  luxuries  which  his  father  had  in- 
herited from  his  kingly  progenitors,  yet  when  through  age 
he  had  come  to  be  dependent  upon  his  two  sons,  Polynikfis 


'  Hesiod,  ap.  SchoL  Iliad,  xxiii.  680,    imagines. 

^ch  passage  does  not  seem  to  me  !      *   Apyos  £«i8c,  9c&,  wokvUilnoyf  Mw 
mnai  at   variance  with   the   ind-  I  ftnurrcs  (see  Leutsch,  ib.  c  4.  p.  29). 


nrhich 
so  mi 
dents  stated  in  other  poets  as  Leutsch  | 
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one  day  broke  through  this  interdict,  and  set  before  him  the 
silver  table  and  the  splendid  wine-cup  of  Kadmus,  which 
Laius  had  always  been  accustomed  to  employ.  The  old 
king  had  no  sooner  seen  these  precious  appendages  of  the 
regal  life  of  his  father,  than  his  mind  was  overrun  by  a  calami- 
tous phrenzy,  and  he  imprecated  terrible  curses  on  his  sons, 
predicting  that  there  would  be  bitter  and  endless  warfare 
between  them.  The  goddess  Erinnys  heard  and  heeded  him ; 
and  he  repeated  the  curse  again  on  another  occasion,  when  his 
sons,  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  send  to  him  the 
shoulder  of  the  victims  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  caused  the 
buttock  to  be  served  to  him  in  place  of  it*  He  resented  this 
as  an  insult,  and  prayed  the  gods  that  they  might  perish  each 
by  the  hand  of  the  other.  Throughout  the  tragedians  as 
well  as  in  the  old  epic,  the  paternal  curse,  springing  im- 
mediately from  the  misguided  CEdipus  himself,  but  remotely 
from  the  parricide  and  incest  with  which  he  has  tainted  his 
breed,  is  seen  to  domineer  over  the  course  of  events — the 
Erinnys  who  executes  that  curse  being  the  irresistible,  though 
concealed,  agent.  iEschylus  not  only  preserves  the  fatal 
efficiency  of  the  paternal  curse,  but  even  briefly  glances  at  the 
causes  assigned  for  it  in  the  Th^bats,  without  superadding 
any  new  motives.  In  the  judgement  of  Sophoklfis,  or  of  his 
Novelties  audience,  the  conception  of  a  father  cursing  his  sons 
bTs^ph^  ^P^^  such  apparently  trifling  grounds  was  odious ; 
^"-  and  that  great  poet  introduced  many  agg^vating 

circumstances,  describing  the  old  blind  father  as  having  been 
barbarously  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  sons  to  wander  abroad 
in  exile  and  poverty.  Though  by  this  change  he  rendered  his 
poem  more  coherent  and  self-justifying,  yet  he  departed  from 


>    Fragm.     of    the     Thebais,     ap.        The  other  fragment  from  the  same 


Athense.   xii.   p.   46^.     5t<  atn^  rap4' 

oth-vs* 

Airrip  6  ivoyivifi  noMf  $ai>96t  Hohfvtucnt 
Tlpmrauh'  Ot5tiroo(  xoAifv  irap^xc  rpavc^oy 
*Afryvp4tiv  KadfMio  9c6^i^k*  avrap  CR-ctra 
Xpvfrcof  SfivXi^my  KoXhv  d^ac  ^&(0t  olyov* 
AvTop  &/  in  ^pcurAf  vopoxc^i^  irarpbc  ioto 
Tiu^crra  Y^pa,  ft^ya  <m  Koichv  tfin*<r€  Bvft^ 
Ali^a  6k  waurlv  ioun  ^irr*  afi^oripouyw  inapaf 
'ApyoAdat  ifparo'  $thv  5'  ov  kivOca^  'Eptivvr* 
'Of  ov  Oi  warp^  y  ivX  ^cAiSnfTi  ia<raxvTOt 
Etcr  d*  aft4>or4poif  atct  woktfuti  re  fMxat  rt. 

See  Leutsch,  Thebaid.    CycL  Reliq. 
p.  38. 


Thebais  is  dted  bv  the  SchoL  ad  Soph. 
(Edip.  Colon.  1378. — 

*I(rxuw  MC  ivdnjn,  x^f^  fi»^»  «tW  rt  |AvAor. 
*0  fUM  iyitt  ViuMc  not  ovti^cwrrtv  hnfulnv. 
E^icTO  Act  fi<m>^l  Kot  oAAoif  iMatmroun, 
Xtpalv  in'  i^/^Xmv  jeara^i(fMFai*Aii8o«  cmjw. 

Afo'xvAos  iv  rois  "Zwra  ixX  B^fias.  In 
spite  of  the  protest  of  Schiitz,  in  his 
note,  I  think  that  the  scholiast  has  nn- 
derstood  the  words  hritcoros  rpo^oM 
(Sept.  ad  Theb.  787)  in  their  plain  and 
just  meaning. 
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the  spirit  of  the  old  legend,  according  to  which  (Edipu9  has 
contracted  by  his  unconscious  misdeeds  an  incurable  taint 
destined  to  pass  onward  to  his  progeny.  His  mind  is 
alienated,  and  he  curses  them,  not  because  he  has  suflfered 
seriously  by  their  guilt,  but  because  he  is  made  the  blind  in- 
strument of  an  avenging  Erinnys  for  the  ruin  of  the  house  of 
Laius.^ 

After  the  death  of  CEdipus  and  the  celebration  of  his 
funeral  games,  at  which,  amongst  others,  Argeia,  ^.''»<>^ 
daughter  of  Adrastus  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Poly-  ^^^^ 
nik^),  was  present,*  his  two  sons  soon  quarrelled  re-  and  poiy- 

.  -  .  f_,,  ,  nikes  for 

spectmg  the  succession.      The    circumstances    are  the  sceptre, 
differently  related;  but  it  appears  that,  according  to  the 
original  narrative,  the  wrong  and  injustice  was  on  the  side  of 
Polynikfis ;  who,  however,  was  obliged  to  leave  Thfibes  and  to 
seek  shelter  with  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.      Here  he  met 
Tydeus,  a  fugitive,  at  the  same  time,  from  iEt61ia :   it  was 
dark  when  they  arrived,  and  a  broil  ensued  between  the  two 
exiles,  but  Adrastus  came  out  and  parted  them.     He  had 
been  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  give  his  two  daughters  in 
marriage  to  a  lion  and  a  boar,  and  he  thought  that  PoiynOces 
this  occasion  had  now  arrived,  inasmuch  as  one  of  J^S-^ 
the  combatants  carried  on  his  shield  a  lion,  the  other  ^l^ 
a  boar.     He  accordingly  gave  Deipylfi  in  marriage  Adrastu*. 
to  Tydeus,  and  Ai^eia  to  Polynikfis :  moreover  he  resolved  to 
restore  by  armed  assistance  both  his  sons-in-law  to  their 
respective  countries.* 


'  The  corses  of  (Edipus  are  very 
freaoently  aod  emphatically  dwelt  upon 
both  by  i£schylus  and  Sophokl^  (Sept 
ad  Thcb.  70-586,  655-697,  &c;  CEdip. 
Colon.  1 293- 1378).  The  former  con- 
tinues the  same  point  of  view  as  the 
Th^baiis,  when  he  mentions — 

.  .  .  T^  9tpi0ifiwvt 
KortffMK  fiKoa^t^pomt  Oliiw6ia  (797) ; 

or,  X^yom  r*  Aifota  icai  ^pwmw  'Epir- 
^t  (Soph.  Antig.  584). 

The  Scholiast  on  Sophokl^  (CEd. 
Cd.  1378)  treats  the  cause  assigned  by 
the  ancient  Th^bais  for  the  curse  vented 
by  CEdipus  as  trivial  and  ludicrous. 

The  iEgeids  at  Sparta,  who  traced 
their  descent  to  Kadmus,  suffered  from 
teirible  maladies  which  destroyed  the 
Hves  of  their  children ;  an  oracle  di- 


rected them  to  appease  the  Erinnyes  of 
Laius  and  CEdipus  by  erecting  a  temple, 
upon  which  the  maladies  spe^iily  ceased 
(Herodot  iv.) 
*  Hesiod,  ap.  Schol.  Iliad,  xxiii.  68a 
'  Apolloddr.  iii>  5»  9 ;  Hygin.  f.  69 : 
iEschvL  Sept  ad  Theb.  573.  Hyginus 
says  that  Polynik^s  came  clothed  in  the 
slun  of  a  lion,  and  Tydeus  in  that  of  a 
boar;  perhaps  after  Antimachus,  who 
said  that  Tydeus  had  been  brought  up 
bv  swineherds  (Antimach.  Fragm.  27, 
ed.  Diintzer  ;  ap.  Schol.  Iliad,  iv.  400). 
Very  probablv,  however,  the  old  The- 
ba'is  comparea  Tydeus  and  Polynik6s  to 
a  lion  and  a  boar,  on  account  of  their 
courage  and  fierceness;  a  simile  quite 
in  the    Homeric   character.     Mnaseas 

give  the  words  of  the  oracle  (ap.  Schol. 
urip.  Phceniss.  411). 
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On  proposing  the  expedition  to  the  Argeian  chiefs  around 
Amphi-  him,  he  found  most  of  them  willing  auxiliaries ;  but 
Eriphyic.  Amphiaraiis — formerly  his  bitter  opponent,  though 
now  reconciled  to  him,  and  husband  of  his  sister  Eriphyic — 
strongly  opposed  him,^  denouncing  the  enterprise  as  unjust 
and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  Again  being  of  a 
prophetic  stock,  descended  from  Melampus,  he  foretold  the 
certain  death  both  of  himself  and  of  the  principal  leaders, 
should  they  involve  themselves  as  accomplices  in  the  mad 
violence  of  Tydeus,  or  the  criminal  ambition  of  Polynik^ 
Amphiaraiis,  already  distinguished  both  in  the  Kalyddnian 
boarhunt  and  in  the  funeral  games  of  Pelias,  was  in  the 
Theban  war  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  heroes,  and 
absolutely  indispensable  to  its  success.  But  his  reluctance  to 
engage  in  it  was  invincible,  nor  was  it  possible  to  prevail  upon 
him  except  through  the  influence  of  his  wife  Eriphylfe.  Poly- 
nikds,  having  brought  with  him  from  Thebes  the  splendid 
robe  and  necklace  given  by  the  gods  to  Harmonia  on  her 
marriage  with  Kadmus,  offered  it  as  a  bribe  to  Eriphyl^  on 
condition  that  she  would  influence  the  determination  of 
Amphiaraus.  The  sordid  wife,  seduced  by  so  matchless  a 
present,  betrayed  the  lurking  place  of  her  husband,  and 
involved  him  in  the  fatal  expedition.^  Amphiaraus,  reluc- 
tantly dragged  forth,  and  foreknowing  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  expedition  both  to  himself  and  to  his  associates, 
addressed  his  last  injunctions,  at  the  moment  of  mounting  his 
chariot,  to  his  sons  Alkmaedn  and  Amphilochus,  commanding 
Alkmae6n  to  avenge  his  approaching  death  by  killing  the 
venal  Eriphyld  and  by  undertaking  a  second  expedition 
against  Thebes. 

The  Attic  dramatists  describe  this  expedition  as  having 
Seven  chiefs  bccn  conductcd  by  seven  chiefs,  one  to  each  of  the 
SeSSi?™^  seven  celebrated  gates  of  Th6bes.  But  the  Cyclic 
ThBbes.  Th^baKs  gave  to  it  a  much  more  comprehenshre 
character,  mentioning  auxiliaries  from  Arcadia,  Mess6n6,  and 
various  parts  of  Peloponnesus :  ^  and  the  application  of  Tydeus 


'  See  Pindar,  Nem.  ix.  30,  with  the 
instructive  Scholium. 

•  Apollod6r.  iii.  6,  2.  The  treachery 
of  **  the  hateful  Eriphyl6  "  is  noticed  in 


her    in    the    under-world  along  with 
the    many    wives    and    daughters  of 
the  heroes. 
'  Pausan.  ii.  20,   4;  ix.  o,  i.    His 


the  Odyssey,   xi.  327 :    Odysseus  sees    testimony  to  this,  as  he  had  read  and 
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and  Polynikfes  at  Mykfinae  in  the  course  of  their  circuit  made 
to  collect  allies,  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  They  were  well 
received  at  Mykfinae ;  but  the  warning  signals  given  by  the 
gods  were  so  terrible  that  no  Mykenaean  could  venture  to 
accompany  them.*  The  seven  principal  chiefs  however  were 
Adrastus,  Amphiaraus,  Kapaneus,  Hippomeddn,  Parthe- 
nopaeuSy  Tydeus  and  Polynikfis." 

The  Kadmeians,  assisted  by  their  allies  the  Ph6kians  and 
the  Phlegyae,  marched  out  to  resist  the  invaders,  and  Defeat  of 
fought  a  battle  near  the  Ismfinian  hill,  in  which  they  £ujlfilu°* 
were  defeated  and  forced  to  retire  within  the  walls.  J^SSlS  of 
The  prophet  Teiresias  acquainted  them  that  if  Menoekeu*. 
Mencekeus,  son  of  Kre6n,  would  offer  himself  as  a  victim  to 
Ar&,  victory  would  be  assured  to  Thfibes.  The  generous 
youth,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  that  his  life  was  to  be  the  price  of 
safety  to  his  country,  went  and  slew  himself  before  the  gates. 
The  heroes  along  with  Adrastus  now  commenced  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  town,  each  of  the  seven  selecting  one  of  the 
gates  to  assault  The  contest  was  long  and  strenuously 
maintained  ;  but  the  devotion  of  Mencekeus  had  procured  for 
the  Thfibans  the  protection  of  the  gods.  Parthenopaeus  was 
killed  with  a  stone  by  Periklymenus ;  and  when  the  furious 
Kapaneus,  having  planted  a  scaling-ladder,  had  mounted  the 
walls,  he  was  smitten  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Zeus,  and  cast 
down  dead  upon  the  earth.  This  event  struck  terror  into  the 
Atgeians,  and  Adrastus  called  back  his  troops  from  the 
attack.  The  Thfebans  now  sallied  forth  to  pursue  them,  when 
Eteoklfes,  arresting  the  battle,  proposed  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy by  singte  combat  with  his  brother.  The  challenge, 
eagerly  accepted  by  Polynikfis,  was  agreed  to  by  Adrastus : 
a  single  combat  ensued  between  the  two  brothers,  in  single  com- 

^*  '  bat  of 

which  both  were  exasperated  to  fury,  and  both  Etcouas 
ultimately  slain  by  each  other's  hand.  This  equal  nikfo,  in 
termination  left  the  result  of  the  general  contest  still  polsh. 


admired  the  Cyclic  Th^bai's,  seems  as  one  of  the  seven,  and  includes  Eteo- 
quite  suiEcient,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  klus  instead  of  him ;  others  left  out 
of  Welcker  to  the  contrary  {Mschy-  '  Tydeus  and  PolynikSs,  and  inserted 
leische  Trilogie,  p.  375).  1  Eteoklus  and  Mekisteus  (ApolIod6r.  iii. 

*  Iliad,  iv.  370.  ■  6,    3).     Antimachus,    in    his    poetical 

•  There  are  differences  in  respect  to  Th&aiSf  called  Parthenopaeus  an 
the  nafnes  of  the  seven :  iEschylus  |  Argeian,  not  an  Arcadian  (Schol.  ad 
(Sept.  ad  Theb.  461)  leaves  out  Adrastus    >E^hyl.  Sept.  ad  Theb.  532). 
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undetermined,  and  the  bulk  of  the  two  armies  renewed  the 
fight.  In  th^  sanguinary  struggle  which  ensued,  the  sons  of 
Astakus  on  th^  Th^ban  side  displayed  the  most  cxmqncuoiis 
R  uUe  d  ^"^  successful  valour.  One  of  them,^  Melanippus; 
destruction  mortally  wounded  Tydeus — while  two  others^  Leades 
Arpcian  and  Ampbidikus,  killed  Eteoklus  and  Hippomed6n. 
except  Amphiaraili  avenged  Tydeus  by  killing  Melanippus; 
Amphiarias   but  uuable  to  arrest  the  rout  of  the  army,  he  fled 

IS  swsillowcd 

up  in  the  with  the  rest,  closely  pursued  by  Periklymenus. 
The  latter  was  about  to  pierce  him  with  his  spear, 
when  the  beneficence  of  Zeus  rescued  him  from  this  di^^ce 
— miraculously  opening  the  earth  under  him,  so  that  Amphi- 
araiis  with  his  chariot  and  horses  was  received  unscathed  into 
her  bosom.^  The  exact  spot  where  this  memorable  incident 
happened  was  indicated  by  a  sepulchral  building,  and  shown 
by  the  Th^bans  down  to  the  days  of  Pausanias — its  sanctity 
being  attested  by  the  fact,  that  no  animal  would  consent  to 
touch  the  herbage  which  grew  within  the  sacred  inclosure. 
Amphiaraiis,  rendered  immortal  by  Zeus,  was  worshipped  as 
a  god  at  Argos,  at  Thfebes,  and  at  Or6pus — and  for  many 
centuries  gave  answers  at  his  oracle  to  the  questions  of  the 
pious  applicant.^ 


'  The  story  recounted  that  the  head 
of  Melanippus  was  brought  to  Tydeus 
as  he  was  about  to  expire  of  his  wound, 
and  that  he  gnawed  it  with  his  teeth,  a 
story  touched  upon  by  Sophokles  (apud 
Herodian.  in  Rhetor.  Graec.  t.  viii.  p. 
6oi,  Walz.). 

The  lyric  poet  Bacchylides  (ap.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Aves,  1535)  seems  to  have 
handled  the  story  even  earlier  than 
Sophokles. 

We  find  the  same  allegation  em- 
bodied in  charges  against  real  historical 
men  :  the  invective  of  Montanus  against 
Aquilius  Regulus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  affirmed,  * '  datam 
interfectori  Pisonis  pecuniam  a  Regulo, 
appetitumque  morsu  Pisonis  caput " 
(Tacit  Hist  iv.  42). 

*  ApolIod6r.  iii.  6,  8.  Pindar,  Olymp. 
vi.  II  ;  Mem.  ix.  13-27.  Pausan.  ix. 
8,  2 ;  18,  2-4. 

Euripides,  in  the  Phoenissse  (11 22 
seqq.)^  describes  the  battle  generally : 
see  also  MsxAl.  S.  Th.  392.  It  appears 
by  Pausanias  that  the  Th^bans  had 
poems  or  legends  of  their  own,  relative 


to  this  war  \  they  dissented  in  mrious 
points  from  the  Cyclic  Th^bais  (ix.  18, 
4).  The  ThabaTs  said  that  Periklymenus 
had  killed  Pafthenopseus :  the  Thebans 
assigned  this  exploit  to  Asphodikus,  a 
warrior  not  commemorated  by  any  of 
the  poets  known  to  us. 

The  village  of  Harma,  between 
Tanagra  and  Mykal6ssus,  was  affirmed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  ^pot  where 
Amphiaraiis  closed  his  life  (Strabo^  ix. 
p.  404) ;  Sophokles  placed  the  scene  at 
the  Amphiarseium  near  Ordpus  (t^. 
Strabon.  ix.  p.  399). 

■  Pindar,  Olymp.  vL  16.  *EirTa  J* 
hrura,  wvpav  y4Kp»y  TtX^irB^wrmv  To- 
XaXoviZas  EJwty  iw  B^fituffi  rotovrdw  ri 
llwos*  Ho04w  ffrportSa  6ip0tt\fAly  i/jua 
*Afi^€poy,  ndtnuf  t'  i,ya$hy  mat  dovp2 
fAdx^aOai, 

The  scholiast  affirms  that  these  last 
expressions  are  borrowed  by  Pindar  firom 
the  Cyclic  Th^baTs. 

The  temple  of  Amphiaraiis  (Pansan. 
ii.  23,  2),  his  oracle,  seems  to  have  been 
equal  in  estimation  to  every  other  except 
that  of  Delphi  (Herodot.  i.  52  ;  Pausan. 
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Adrastus,  thus  deprived  of  the  prophet  and  warrior  whom 
he  regarded  as  "  the  eye  of  his  anny,"  and  having  seen  the 
other  chiefs  killed  in  the  disastrous  fight,  was  forced  to  take 
flight  singly,  and  was  preserved  by  the  matchless  swiftness  of 
his  horse  Areidn,  the  offspring  of  Poseid6n.  He  reached 
Aigos  on  his  return,  bringing  with  him  nothing  except  "  his 
garment  of  woe  and  his  black-maned  steed/*  ^ 

Kre6n,  father  of  the  heroic  youth  Menoekeus,  succeeding  to 
the  administration  of  Thfibes  after  the  death  of  the  two  hostile 
brothers  and  the  repulse  of  Adrastus,  caused  Eteoklfis  to  be 
buried  with  distinguished  honour,  but  cast  out  ignominiously 
the  body  of  Polynikfis  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  forbidding 
every  one  on  pain  of  death  to  consign  it  to  the  tomb.  Kre«^  king 
He  likewise  refused  permission  to  Adrastus  to  inter  forbids  th^ 
the  bodies  of  his  fallen  comrades.    This  proceeding,  Poiynflci. 

f^t  ^»     _  ^,  smo  the 

SO  offensive  to  Grecian  feeling,  gave  rise  to  two  fur-  other  faUen 
ther  tales ;  one  of  them  at  least  of  the  highest  pathos  chiefs. 
and  interest.    Antigonfi,  the  sister  of  Polynikfis,  heard  with 
indignation  the  revolting  edict  consigning  her  brother's  body 
to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  and  depriving  it  of  those  rites  which 
were  considered  essential  to  the  repose  of  the  dead.     Un- 
moved by  the  dissuading  counsel  of  an  affectionate  but  timid 
sister,  and  unable  to  procure  assistance,  she  determined  to 
brave  the  hazard,  and  to  bury  the  body  with  her  own  Devotioii 
hands.    She  was  detected  in  the  act;  and  Kre6n,  ofAntigona. 
though  forewarned  by  Teiresias  of  the  consequences,  gave 


I  34;  Cicero,  Divin.  i.  40).  Croesus 
sent  a  rich  present  to  Amphiaraiis,  rv^^- 
A«vj  dfTov  T^r  T€  &peT^y  jcol  r^v 
riBjiv  (Herod.  1.  c) ;  a  striking  proof 
how  these  interesting  l^ends  were  re- 
counted and  believed  as  genuine  his- 
torical facts.  Other  adventures  of  Am- 
^iaraiis  in  the  expedition  against 
Thibes  were  commemorated  in  the 
carvings  on  the  Thronus  at  Amyklse 
(Pausan.  iiL  18,  4). 

ifischylus  (Sept.  Theb.  611)  seems  to 
enter  into  the  Th6ban  view,  doubtless 
highly  respectful  towards  Amp^i&i'&us, 
when  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  the  Kad- 
meian  king  £teokl£s  such  high  en- 
comiums on  Amphiaraiis,  and  so  marked 
&  contrast  with  the  other  chiefs  from 
Argos. 

*  Pausan.  viii.  25,  5,  from  the  Cyclic 


ThSbais,  EtfuiTa  kvyph  <^4pay  vhv  ^AptU 
ovi  Kvtwox^Tjp ;  also  ApoUoddr.  iii. 
6,8. 

The  celebrity  of  the  horse  Arei6n  was 
extolled  in  the  Iliad  (xxiii.  346),  in  the 
Cyclic  Th^bais,  and  also  in  the  Theba'is 
of  Antimachus  (Pausan.  1.  c.) :  by  the 
Arcadians  of  Thelpusia  he  was  said  to 
be  the  offspring  of  D6m6t6r  by  Po- 
seiddn, — he,  and  a  daughter  whose  name 
Pausanias  will  not  communicate,  except 
to  the  initiated  {lis  rh  6yofjM  is  &TffX/ar. 
rovs  kiytuf  06  rofilCovai,  h  c).  A 
different  story  is  in  the  Schol.  Iliad, 
xxiii.  346 ;  and  in  Antimachus,  who 
affirmed  that  *'  Gxa,  herself  had  pro- 
duced him  as  a  wonder  to  mortal  men  " 
(see  Antimach.  Frag.  16,  p.  102 ;  Epic. 
Graec.  Frag.  ed.  Diintier). 
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orders  that  she  should  be  buried  alive,  as  having  deliberately 
set  at  naught  the  solemn  edict  of  the  city.  His  son  Haem6n, 
to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  in  vain  interceded 
for  her  life.  In  an  agony  of  despair  he  slew  himself  in  the 
sepulchre  to  which  the  living  Antigonfi  had  been  consigned ; 
and  Jiis  mother  Eurydik^,  the  wife  of  Kre6n,  inconsolable  for 
his  death,  perished  by  her  own  hand.  And  thus  the  new 
light  which  seemed  to  be  springing  up  over  the  last  remaining 
scion  of  the  devoted  family  of  CEdipus,  is  extinguished  amidst 
gloom  and  horrors — ^which  overshadowed  also  the  house  and 
dynasty  of  Kre6n.^ 

The  other  tale  stands  more  apart  from  the  original  legend, 
and  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  patriotic  pride  of  the 
Athenians.  Adrastus,  unable  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
Thfebans  to  inter  the  fallen  chieftains,  presented  himself  in 
suppliant  guise,  accompanied  by  their  disconsolate  mothers, 
The  Athc-     to  Theseus  at  Eleusis.     He  implored  the  Athenian 

nians  inter-  ,  /•  1  r***   *«  * 

fere  to  warrior  to  extort  from  the  perverse  Thebans  that 
interment  of  last  mclaucholy  privilege  which  no  decent  or  pious 
chiefs.*^"  Greeks  ever  thought  of  withholding,  and  thus  to 
stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  Grecian  public  morality  in  one 
of  its  most  essential  points,  not  less  than  of  the  rights  of  the 
subterranean  gods.  The  Thebans  obstinately  persisting  in 
their  refusal,  Theseus  undertook  an  expedition  against  their 
city,  vanquished  them  in  the  field,  and  compelled  them  by 
force  of  arms  to  permit  the  sepulture  of  their  fallen  enemies. 
This  chivalrous  interposition,  celebrated  in  one  of  the  pre- 
served dramas  of  Euripides,  formed  a  subject  of  glorious 
recollection  to  the  Athenians  throughout  the  historical  age. 
Their  orators  dwelt  upon  it  in  terms  of  animated  pan^jyric ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  real  fact  of  the  past 
time,  with  not  less  implicit  conviction  than  the  battle  of  Mara- 
th6n.^    But  the  Thfibans,  though  equally  persuaded  of  the 


'  Sophokl.  Antigon.  581.  Ifvp  yhp 
^(TXc^Tas  Mp  'Pfias  iriraro  ^dos  iv 
Ollixov  iSfioiSf  &c. 

The  pathetic  tale  here  briefly  re- 
counted forms  the  subject  of  this  beau- 
tiful tragedy  of  Sophokl^s,  the  argument 
of  which  is  supposed  by  Boeckh  to  have 
been  borrowed  in  its  primary  rudiments 
from  the  Cyclic  Thfbais  or  the  CEdi- 


podia  (Boeckh,  Dissertation  appended 
to  his  translation  of  the  Antigon€,  c  x. 
p.  146) :  see  Apollod6r.  iii.  7,  i. 

iEschylus  also  touches  upon  the 
heroism  of  Anti^on6  (Sep.  Theb.  9S4). 

*  ApoUodor.  lii.  7,  i  ;  Eurip.  Supp. 
passim ;  Herodot.  ix.  27  ;  Plato,  Me- 
nexen.  c.  9;  Lysias,  Epitaph,  c  4; 
Isokrat  Orat  Panegyr.  p.  I90»  Auger. 
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truth  of  the  main  story,  dissented  from  the  Athenian  version 
of  it,  maintaining  that  they  had  given  up  the  bodies  for  sepul-* 
ture  voluntarily  and  of  their  own  accord.  The  tomb  of  the 
chieftains  was  shown  near  Eleusis  even  in  the  days  of  Pau* 
sanias.^ 

The  defeat  of  the  seven  chiefs  before  Thfibes  was  amply 
avenged  by  their  sons,  again  under  the  guidance  of  Adrastus : 
— iEgialeus  son  of  Adrastus,  Thersander  son  of  Polynikfis, 
Alkmaedn  and  Amphilochus,  sons  of  Amphiaraiis,  second  weg* 
Diomfidfis,  son  of  Tydeus,  Sthenelus  son  of  Kapaneus,  Sy  A^iSu. 
Promachus  son  of  Parthenopsus,  and  Euryalus  son  E^t  or 
of  Mekistheus,  joined  in  this  expedition.   Though  all  SSe*dam 
these  youthful  warriors,  called  the  Epigoni,  took  part  ^^  '*>«  fi«»*- 
in  the  expedition,  the  grand  and  prominent  place  appears  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Alkmx6n,  son  of  Amphiaraiis.    Assis- 
tance was  given  to  them  from  Corinth  and  Megara,  as  well  as 
bom  MessSnd  and  Arcadia;  while  Zeus  manifested  his  favour- 
able dispositions  by  signals  not  to  be  mistakea^    At  the  river 
Glisas  the  Epigoni  were  met  by  the  Thfibans  in  arms,  and  a 
battle  took  place  in  which  the  latter  were  completely  defeated. 
Laodamas,  son  of  Eteokl6s,  killed  iEgialeus,  son  of  Adrastus ; 
but  he  and  his  army  were  routed  and  driven  within  the  walls 
by  the  valour  and  energy  of  AIkmae6n.    The  defeated  Kad-^ 
meians  consulted  the  prophet  Teiresias,  who  informed  them 
Jthat  the  gods  had  declared  for  their  enemies,  and  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  hope  of  successful  resistance.   By  his  advice 
they  sent  a  herald  to  the  assailants  offering  to  surrender  the 
town,  while  they  themselves  conveyed  away  their  wives  and 
children,  and  fled  under  the  command  of  Laodamas  to  the 
lUyrians,*  upon  which  the  Epigoni  entered  Thfibes,  and  estab- 
lished Thersander,  son  of  Polynikfis,  on  the  throne. 

Adrastus,  who  in  the  former  expedition  had  been  the  single 
survivor  amongst  so  many  fallen  companions,  now  S^g^ 
found  himself  the  only  exception  to  the  general  ^p^iggj^ 


'  Pausan.  L  39,  2. 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  iv.  406.  Sthenelus, 
the  companion  of  Diom^d^  and  one 
<d  the  Epigoni,  says  to  Agamem- 
ndn, — 


HfMK  Mt  9ifhiit  Hat  «tAofMv  iwrmkoio, 
VOL.    I, 


*  Apolloddr.  iii.  7,  4.  Herodot  v. 
57-6i.  Pausan.  ix.  5,  7;  9,  2,  Dio- 
d6r.  iv.  65-66. 

Pindar  represents  Adrastus  as  con- 
cerned in  the  second  expedition  against 
Thibes  (Pyth.  viii.  40-58). 
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triumph  and  joy  of  the  conquerors:  he  had  lost  his  son 
iEgialeus,   and   the  violent  sorrow  arising   from  the  event 
prematurely  cut  short  his  life.     His  soft  voice  and  persuasive 
eloquence  were  proverbial  in  the  ancient  epia*     He  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero  both  at  Argos  and  at  Siky6n,  but  with 
especial  solemnity  in  the  last-mentioned  place,  where  his 
Her6um  stood  in  the  public  agora,  and  where  his  exploits  as 
well   as  his  sufferings  were  celebrated  periodically  in  lyric 
tragedies.     Melanippus,  son  of  Astakus,  the  brave  defender  of 
Thebes,  who  had  slain  both  Tydeus  and  Mekistheus,  was  wor- 
shipped with  no  less  solemnity  by  the  Th^bans.^    The  enmity 
of  these  two  heroes  rendered  it  impossible  for  both  of  them  to 
be  worshipped   close  upon  the  same  spot.     Accordingly  it 
came  to  pass  during  the  historical  period,  shortly  after  the 
time  of  the  Solonian  legislation  at  Athens,  that  Kleisthen^ 
despot  of  Siky6n,  wishing  to  banish  the  hero  Adrastus  and 
Worship  of    abolish  the  religious  solemnities  celebrated  in  honour 
su^^i-*'    of  the  latter  by  the  Sikyonians,  first  applied  to  the 
gat^d  b^      Delphian  oracle  for  permission  to  carry  this  banish- 
Kici»thcn«s.   nient  into  effect  directly  and  forcibly.     That  per- 
mission being  refused,  he  next  sent  to  Thfibes  an  intimation 
that  he  was  anxious  to  introduce  their  hero  Melanippus  into 
Siky6n.     The  Thebans  willingly  consented,  and  he  assigned 
to  the  new  hero  a  consecrated  spot  in  the  strongest  and  most 
commanding  portion  of  the  Sikyonian  prytaneium.     He  did 
this  (says  the  historian)  "  knowing  that  Adrastus  would  forth- 
with go  away  of  his  own  accord ;  since  Melanippus  was  of  all 
persons  the  most  odious  to  him,  as  having  slain  both  his  son- 
in-law  and  his  brother."     Kleisthenfis  moreover  diverted  the 
festivals  and  sacrifices  which  had  been  offered  to  Adrastus, 
to  the  newly-established  hero    Melanippus ;  and  the  lyric 
tragedies  from  the  worship  of  Adrastus  to  that  of  Dionysus. 
But  his  dynasty  did  not  long  continue  after  his  decease,  and 
the  Sikyonians  then  re-established  their  ancient  solemnities.' 


pvv  lxo(  (Tyrteus,  Eleg.  9,  7,  Schnei- 
dewin) ;  compare  Plato,  Phsedr.  c  118. 
**Adrasti  pallentis  imago"  meets  the 
eye  of  iEneas  in  the  under-world  {Mil 
VI.  480). 

'  About    Melanippus,    see    Pindar, 
Nem.  X.  36.    Hiu  sepulchre  was  shown 


near  the  Proetid  gates  of  Thebes  (Pu- 
san.  ix.  18,  i). 

'  This  very  curious  and  illustratiTe 
story  is  contained  in  Herodot  v.  67. 
*Zx9\  Z\  h  Ms  rovTo  oi  vapM^, 
&rffX0fll)r  Mff»  (Kleisthen^  Tetuniiii| 
from    Delphi)    i^p6m(ii   ii^x"'^  ^' 
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Near  the  Proetid  gate  of  Thfibes  were  seen  the  tombs  of  two 
combatants  who  had  hated  each  other  during  life  even  more 
than  Adrastus  and  Melanippus — ^the  two  brothers  Eteoklfis 
and  Polynikfis.  Even  as  heroes  and  objects  of  worship,  they 
still  continued  to  manifest  their  inextinguishable  hostility: 
those  who  offered  sacrifices  to  them  observed  that  the  flame 
and  the  smoke  from  the  two  adjoining  altars  abhorred  all 
communion,  and  flew  off  in  directions  exactly  opposite. 
The  Th^ban  exegetes  assured  Pausanias  of  this  fact  And 
though  he  did  not  himself  witness  it,  yet  having  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  a  miracle  not  very  dissimilar  at  Pioniae  in  Mysia,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  crediting  their  assertion.^ 

Amphiaraiis,  when  forced  into  the  first  attack  of  Thfibes — 
against  his  own  foreknowledge  and  against  the  warnings  of 
the  gods — had  enjoined  his  sons  Alkmxdn  and  Amphilochus 
not  only  to  avenge  his  death  upon  the  Th^bans,  but  also  to 
punish  the  treachery  of  their  mother,  "  Eriphylfi,  the  destroyer 
of  her  husband."  *  In  obedience  to  this  command,  and  having 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  Alkmaedn  slew 
his  mother  ;^  but  the  awful  Erinnys,  the  avenger  of  matricide, 


*flf  U  ot  i^tvfitiirBai  ^S^ircc,  v4tit^s  is 
9ifias  ria  Boiwriof,  1^  $4\tuf  #ra- 
yQrY4e$tu  McAilynnror  rhw  'Aoroicov*  ol 
U  Oif^oioi  l8oray.  *Eiiyy<iytro  Zh  rhw 
Utkiptwwp  $  K\u^4wfiSf  icai  7^^  rovro 
Sc(  kwTiy1ica/r0aif  i»s  tx'^^^^^^  46vra 
'Mffiiorif  hs  r6y  re  Mx^ow  Mfiicurr4a 
&rfKr^rcff,  icai  rhw  yaufiphw  Tv9/a. 

The  Sikyonians  (Herodotus  says)  rd 
Tf  Hi  ftXXa  irlfimw  rhw  "A^pfirroPf  mU 
«p^9  rit  vdB^m  tUrrov  rpceyiKOivi  ripourt 
MptupoW  rhw  /Ur  At6tnHfoy  oit  rtfiitorrts, 
T«r  9^  "ABpifOTor. 

Adrastus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
at  M^ara  as  well  as  at  Sikvdn :  the 
Megarians  affirmed  that  be  had  died 
there  on  his  way  back  from  tli^bes 
(Paosan.  i.  43,  I ;  Dieuchidas,  ap. 
SchoL  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  31).  His 
bouse  at  Argos  was  still  shown  when 
Pausanias  visited  the  town  (iL  23,  2). 

'  Paosan.  ix.  18,  3.  Tc^  ^r  aibrois 
9p4ilitpa  oh  $€turdfi§wos  wurrii  5/u»s  ihrc^ 
Xi9^  fftroi.    Compare  Hygin.  f.  68. 

'*  Et  nora  fratemo  veniet  ooncordia  fumo. 
Quern  iretos  accensi  separat  ira  pyri." 
^"^  (5Wd,  Ibb,  35.) 

The  tale  was  copied  by  Ovid  from 
Rallimacbus  (Trist  v.  5,  38). 


*  *ApnpMtJLarr'  'Zptf^Kiir  (Pindar. 
Nem.  ix.  16).  A  poem  Erit^li  was 
included  among  the  mythical  composi- 
tions of  St^ichorus  :  he  mentioned  in 
it  that  Askl^pius  had  restored  Kaptneus 
to  life,  and  that  he  was  for  that  reason 
struck  dead  by  thunder  from  Zeus  (St6- 
sichor.  Fragm.  Kleine,  18,  p.  74). 
Two  tragedies  of  Sophokl^  once  existed, 
Epigoni  and  Alkmadn  (Welcker,  Grie- 
chi^h.  Tragod.  i.  p.  269) :  a  few  fitig- 
ments  also  remain  of  the  Latin  Epigoni 
and  Alphesibcta  of  Attius  :  Ennius  and 
Attius  both  composed  or  translated  from 
the  Greek  a  Latin  AlkmaSn  (Poet 
Scenic.  Latin,  ed.  Both,  pp.  33,  164, 

198). 
'  Hyginus  gives  the  fable  briefly  (f. 

73;  see  also  Asklepiad^   ap.  Schol. 

Odyss.  xi.  326).    In  like  manner,  in  the 

case  of  the  matricide  of  Orest^,  Apollo 

not  only  sanctions,  but  enjoins  the  deed  ; 

but  his  protection  against  the  avenging 

Erinnyes  is  very  tardy,  not  taking  enect 

until  after  Orest^  had  been  long  perse- 

cuted   smd   tormented   by   them    (see 

iEschyl.  Eumen.  76,  197,  462). 

In  the  Aikma6n  of  the  later  tragic 

writer  Theodekt^   a  distinction    was 
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inflicted  on  him  a  long  and  terrible  punishment,  depriving 
AikmsBdn-  him  of  his  reason,  and  chasing  him  about  from  place 
^d°JJSuh^*  to  place  without  the  possibility  of  repose  or  peace 
"^^^  of  mind.     He  craved  protection  and  cure  from  the 

god  at  Delphi,  who  required  him  to  dedicate  at  the  temple, 
as  an  offering,  the  precious  necklace  of  Kadinus,  that  irresis- 
tible bribe  which  had  originally  corrupted  Eriphyl^*  He 
further  intimated  to  the  unhappy  sufferer,  that  though  the 
whole  earth  was  tainted  with  his  crime,  and  had  become  un- 
inhabitable for  him,  yet  there  was  a  spot  of  ground  which  was 
not  under  the  eye  of  the  sun  at  the  time  when  the  matricide 
was  committed,  and  where  therefore  Alkmae6n  yet  might  find 
a  tranquil  shelter.  The  promise  was  realised  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Achel6us,  whose  turbid  stream  was  perpetually  de- 
positing new  earth  and  forming  additional  islands.  Upon 
one  of  these,  near  CEniadae,  Alkmae6n  settled,  permanently 
and  in  peace :  he  became  the  primitive  hero  of  Akamania,  to 
which  his  son  Akaman  gave  name.*  The  necklace  was  found 
among  the  treasures  of  Delphi  (together  with  that  which  had 
been  given  by  Aphrodite  to  Helen),  by  the  Ph6kian  plunderers 
who  stripped  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Maced6n. 
The  Ph6kian  women  quarrelled  about  these  valuable  orna- 
ments. We  are  told  that  the  necklace  of  Eriphylfi  was  allotted 
to  a  woman  of  gloomy  and  malignant  disposition,  who  ended 
by  putting  her  husband  to  death  ;  that  of  Helen  to  a  beautiful 
but  volatile  wife,  who  abandoned  her  husband  from  preference 
for  a  young  Epirot.® 

There  were  several  other  legends  respecting  the  distracted 
Alkmae6n,  either  appropriated  or  invented  by  the  Attic  trage- 
dians. He  went  to  Phfigeus,  king  of  Ps6phis  in  Arcadia,  whose 
daughter  Arsinofi  he  married,  gfiving  as  a  nuptial  present  the 
necklace  of  Eriphylfi.  Being  however  unable  to  remain  there, 
in  consequence  of  the  unremitting  persecutions  of  the  maternal 

drawn :  the  gods  had  decreed  that  Eri-  '  departed  from  ;  bat  interpretatioDS  and 


phylS  should  die,  but  not  that  Alkmeedn 
should  kill  her  ( Aristot  Rhetoric,  ii.  24). 
Astydamas  altered  the  story  still  more 
in  lus  tragedy,  and  introduced  Alkmaedn 
as  killing  hk  mother  ignorantly  and 
without  oein^  aware  who  she  was 
(Aristot  Poetic  c.  27).  The  murder  of 
Eriphyl6  by  her  son  was  one  of  thevop- 
9tKiifi^woi  fid0oi  which  could  not  be 


qualHications  were  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  shocking  the  softened 
feelings  of  the  spectators :  see  the  criti- 
cism of  Aristoue  on  the  Alkma$n  c£ 
Euripides  (Ethic  Nicom.  iii,  L  8). 
^  Ephorus  ap.  Athense.  vi.  p.  232. 

•  Thttcyd.  ii.  68-102. 

*  Athenae.  1.  c 
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Erinnys,  he  sought  shelter  at  the  residence  of  king  Achel6us, 
whose  daughter  Kallirhod  he  made  his  wife,  and  on  whose 
soil  he  obtained  repose.^  But  Kallirhofi  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  the  possession  of  the  necklace  of  Eriphylfi,  Fatal  ncck- 
and  Alkmaedn  went  back  to  Ps6phis  to  fetch  it,  where  EriphyW, 
Phfigeus  and  his  sons  slew  him.  He  had  left  twin  sons,  infants, 
with  Kallirhod,  who  prayed  fervently  to  Zeus  that  they  might 
be  pretematurally  invested  with  immediate  manhood,  in  order 
to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  father.  Her  prayer  was  granted, 
and  her  sons  Amphoterus  and  Akaman,  having  instanta- 
neously sprung  up  to  manhood,  proceeded  into  Arcadia,  slew 
the  murderers  of  their  father,  and  brought  away  the  necklace 
of  Eriphylfi,  which  they  carried  to  Delphi.' 

Euripides  deviated  still  more  widely  from  the  ancient  epic, 
by  making  Alkmsedn  the  husband  of  Mant6,  daughter  of 
Teiresias,  and  the  father  of  Amphilochus.  According  to  the 
Cyclic  Th^bals,  Manto  was  consigned  by  the  victorious  Epi- 
goni  as  a  special  offering  to  the  Delphian  god  ;  and  Amphi- 
lochus was  son  of  Amphiaraus,  not  son  of  Alkmaedn.^    He 


*  Apolloddr.  iii.  7,  5-6;  Paosan. 
▼in.  24,  4.  These  two  auUiors  have 
presenred  the  story  of  the  Akamanians 
and  the  old  form  of  the  legend,  repre- 
senting Alkmse6n  as  having  foond  shel- 
ter at  the  abode  of  the  person  or  king 
Acheldns,  and  married  his  daughter : 
Thucvdides  omits  the  persontuUy  of 
Acfaeifttts,  smd  merely  announces  the 
wanderer  as  having  settled  on  certain 
new  islands  deposited  by  the  river. 

I  may  ranark  that  this  is  a  singularly 
hapi>y  adaptation  of  a  legend  to  an 
existing  top<^raphical  fact  Generally 
spOLking,  before  any  such  adaptation 
can  be  rendered  plausible,  the  legend  is 
of  necessity  mucn  transformed ;  here  it 
is  taken  exactly  as  it  stands,  and  still 
fits  on  with  great  precision. 

Ephoros  recounted  the  whole  secjuence 
of  events  as  so  much  political  history, 
divesting  it  altogether  of  the  legendary 
character.  AUunaedn  and  Diom^d^s, 
after  having  taken  Thebes  with  the 
other  Epigoni,  Jointly  undertook  an 
expedition  into  iEtdlia  and  Akamania : 
they  first  punished  the  enemies  of  the 
old  CEneus,  grandfather  of  Diom6d6s, 
and  established  the  latter  as  king  in 
Kalyddn ;  next  they  conquered  Akar- 
nania  for  Alkmaedn.    Alkmaeon,  though 


invited  by  Agamemndn  to  join  in  the 
Trojan  war,  would  not  consent  to  do  so 
(Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  vii  p.  326;  x.  p. 
462). 

'  Apolloddr.  iii.  7,  7;  Pausan.  viii. 
24,  3-4.  His  remarks  upon  the  mis- 
chievous longing  of  Kallirho8  for  the 
necklace  are  curious :  he  ushers  them 
in  by  saying,  that  "many  men,  and 
still  more  women,  are  given  to  fall  into 
absurd  desires,"  &c  He  recounts  it 
with  idl  the  bonne  foi  which  belongs  to 
the  most  assured  matter  of  fact 

A  short  allusion  is  in  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses (ix.  412). 

»  Thabaid,  CycL  Reliqu.  p.  70. 
Leutsch ;  SchoL  Apolldn.  Rhod.  L  408. 
The  following  lines  cited  in  Athenseus 
(vii.  p.  317)  are  supposed  by  Boeckh, 
with  probable  reason,  to  be  taken  from 
the  Cfydic  Th^bais ;  a  portion  of  the 
advice  of  Amphiaraiis  to  his  sons  at  the 
time  of  setting  out  on  his  last  expedi- 
tion,— 

There  were  two  tragedies  composed  by 
Euripid^,  under  the  title  of  'AXjc/ui^wi', 
b  Itk  ITt^^Tios,  and  'AKKfutlwy,  b  81^  Ko* 
ply$ov  (Dindorf,  Fragm.  Eurip.  p.  77). 
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was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  town  called  the  Amphilochian 
Argos,  in  Akaraania,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia. 
Thucydidfis  tells  us  that  he  went  thither  on  his  return  from 
the  Trojan  war,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs 
which  he  found  at  the  Peloponnfisian  Argos.*  The  Akar- 
nanians  were  remarkable  for  the  numerous  prophets  which 
they  supplied  to  the  rest  of  Greece  :  their  heroes  were  natu- 
rally drawn  from  the  great  prophetic  race  of  the  Melam- 
podids. 

Thus  ends  the  legend  of  the .  two  sieges  of  Thfibes ;  the 
greatest  event,  except  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  the  ancient  epic ; 
the  greatest  enterprise  of  war,  between  Greeks  and  Greeks, 
during  the  time  of  those  who  are  called  the  Heroes. 


>  Apolloddr.  iii.  7,  7 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  68. 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  capital  and  culminating  point  of  the 
Grecian  epic, — the  two  sieges  and  captures  of  Troy,  with  the 
destinies  of  the  dispersed  heroes,  Trojan  as  well  as  Grecian, 
after  the  second  and  most  celebrated  capture  and  destruction 
of  the  city. 

It  would  require  a  large  volume  to  convey  any  tolerable 
idea  of  the  vast  extent  and  expansion  of  this  in-  Great  extent 
teresting  fable,  first  handled  by  so  many  poets,  epic,  J?  thrSJTof 
lyric,  and  tragic,  with  their  endless  additions,  trans-  '^"*^* 
formations  and  contradictions, — ^then  purged  and  recast  by 
historical  inquirers,  who,  under  colour  of  setting  aside  the 
exaggerations  of  the  poets,  introduced  a  new  vein  of  prosaic 
invention, — lastly,  moralised  and  allegorised  by  philosophers. 
In  the  present  brief  outline  of  the  general  field  of  Grecian 
l^fend,  or  of  that  which  the  Greeks  believed  to  be  their 
antiquities,  the  Trojan  war  can  be  regarded  as  only  one 
among  a  large  number  of  incidents  upon  which  Hekataeus 
and  Herodotus  looked  back  as  constituting  their  fore-time. 
Taken  as  a  special  legendary  event,  it  is  indeed  of  wider  and 
larger  interest  than  any  other,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  single 
it  out  from  the  rest  as  if  it  rested  upon  a  different  and  more 
trustworthy  basis.  I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  an 
abridged  narrative  of  the  current  and  leading  facts ;  and 
amidst  the  numerous  contradictory  statements  which  are  to 
be  found  respecting  every  one  of  them,  I  know  no  better 
ground  of  preference  than  comparative  aptiquity,  though  even 
the  oldest  tales  which  we  possess— ^those  contained  in  the 
Iliad — evidently  presuppose  others  of  prior  date. 

The  primitive  ancestor  of  the  Trojan  line  of  kings  is  Dar- 
danus,  son  of  Zeus,  founder  and  eponymus  of  Dar-  i>ardanns. 
dania:^  in  the  account  of  later  authors,  Dardatius  «>nofZeui. 

* 

1  niad,  XX.  215. 
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was  called  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Elektra,  daughter  of  Atlas, 
and  was  further  said  to  have  come  from  Samothrace,  or  from 
Arcadia,  or  from  Italy;*  but  of  this  Homer  mentions  nothing. 
The  first  Dardanian  town  founded  by  him  was  in  a  lofty 
position  on  the  descent  of  Mount  Ida ;  for  he  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  establish  himself  on  the  plain.  But  his  son 
Erichthonius,  by  the  favour  of  Zeus,  became  the  wealthiest  of 
mankind  His  flocks  and  herds  having  multiplied,  he  had  in 
his  pastures  three  thousand  mares,  the  offspring  of  some  of 
whom,  by  Boreas,  produced  horses  of  preternatural  swiftness. 
Tr6s,  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  and  the  eponym  of  the  Trojans, 
had  three  sons — Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  the  beautiful  Ganym6d6s, 
whom  Zeus  stole  away  to  become  his  cup-bearer  in  Olympus, 
giving  to  his  father  Tr6s,  as  the  price  of  the  youth,  a  team  of 
immortal  horses.* 

From  Ilus  and  Assaracus  the  Trojan  and  Dardanian  lines 
Ilus,  founder  divcrgc  ;  the  former  passing  from  Ilus  to  Laomed6n, 
ofiuum.  Priam  and  Hect6r;  the  latter  from  Assaracus  to 
Capys,  Anchis^s  and  iEneas.  Ilus  founded  in  the  plain  of 
Troy  the  holy  city  of  Ilium ;  Assaracus  and  his  descendants 
remained  sovereigns  of  Dardania.^ 

It  was  under  the  proud  Laomeddn,  son  of  Ilus,  that  Posei- 
waUs  of  d6n  and  Apollo  underwent,  by  command  of  Zeus, 
by  Posciddn.  a  temporary  servitude  ;  the  former  building  the  walls 
of  the  town,  the  latter  tending  the  flocks  and  herds.  When 
their  task  was  completed  and  the  penal  period  had  expired, 
they  claimed  the  stipulated  reward;  but  Laomeddn  angrily 
repudiated  their  demand,  and  even  threatened  to  cut  off  their 
ears,  to  tie  them  hand  and  foot,  and  to  sell  them  in  some 
distant  island  as  slaves.*  He  was  punished  for  this  treachery 
by  a  sea-monster,  whom  Poseid6n  sent  to  ravage  his  fields 
and  to  destroy  his  subjects.  Laomed6n  publicly  offered  the 
immortal  horses  given  by  Zeus  to  his  father  Tr6s,  as  a  reward 
to  any  one  who  would  destroy  the  monster.  But  an  oracle 
declared  that  a  virgin  of  noble  blood  must  be  surrendered  to 


^  Hellanik.  Fragm.  129,  Didot; 
Dionys.  Hal.  i.  50-61  ;  Apollod6r.  iii. 
12.  I  ;  Schol.  Iliad,  xviii.  486 ;  Varro, 
ap.  Servium  ad  Virgil,  i^neid.  iii.  167; 
Kephalon.  Gergithius  ap*  Steph.  Byz.  v. 


«  niad,  V.  265  5  Hellanik.  Fr.  146  5 
Apollod.  ii.  V.  9. 

•  Iliad,  XX.  236. 

*  Iliad,  vii.  451;  xxl  456.    Hesiod. 
ap.  SchoL  Lycophr.  393. 
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him,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Hesionfi,  daughter  of  Laomeddn 
himself.  Hdrakl^s,  arriving  at  this  critical  moment,  killed  the 
monster  by  the  aid  of  a  fort  built  for  him  by  Athfinfi  and 
the  Trojans,^  so  as  to  rescue  both  the  exposed  maiden  and  the 
jieople ;  but  Laomeddn,  by  a  second  act  of  perfidy,  gave  him 
mortal  horses  in  place  of  the  matchless  animals  which  had 
been  promised.    Thus  defrauded  of  his  due,  Hdraklfis  Capture  of 

Ilium  by 

equipped  six  ships,  attacked  and  captured  Troy  and  Herakii*. 
killed  Laomeddn,^  giving  Hesiond  to  his  friend  and  auxiliary 
Telamdn,  to  whom  she  bore  the  celebrated  archer  Teukros.* 
A  painful  sense  of  this  expedition  was  preserved  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  historical  town  of  Ilium,  who  offered  no 
worship  to  Heraklfis.* 

Among  all  the  sons  of  Laomeddn,  Priam*  was  the  only  one 
who  had  remonstrated  against  the  refusal  of  the  well-  prfjunand 
earned  guerdon  of  Hfiraklfis ;  for  which  the  hero  ^^^v^t^- 
recompensed  him  by  placing  him  on  the  throne.  Many  and 
distinguished  were  his  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  by  his  wife 
Hekab^,  daughter  of  Kisseus,  as  by  other  women.*  Among 
the  sons  were  Hectdr,'  Paris,  Dfiiphobus,  Helenus,  Trdilus, 
Politfis,  Polyddrus;  among  the  daughters  Laodikfi,  KLreiisa, 
Folyxena,  and  Kassandra. 

The  birth  of  Paris  was  preceded  by  formidable  presage; 
for  Hekabfi  dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand,  and 


1  niad,  XX.  145;  Dionvs.  L  52. 

^  niad,  V.  64a  Menekl^  (ap.  Schol. 
Venet  ad  loc )  affinned  that  this  expe- 
dition of  Hdrakl6s  was  a  fiction;  but 
Dikaearchus  gave,  besides,  other  ex- 
ploits of  the  nero  in  the  same  neigh- 
boorfaood,  at  Thdh^  Hypoplaki6  (Schol 
Utad.  vi.  396). 

•  DiodOr.  iv.  32-49.  Compare  Venet 
SchoL  ad  Iliad.  viiL  284. 

^  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  596. 

*  As  Daidanus,  Trds  and  Ilus  are 
respectively  eponyms  of  Dardania,  Troy 
and  niom,  so  Priam  is  eponym  of  the 
acropolis  Pergamum,  nplofios  b  in  the 
Mo\\c  dialect  HdfpofAOs  (Hesychius): 
upon  which  Ahrens  remarks,  "  Cseterum 
ex  hac  ifloUci  nominis  formd  apparet, 
Priamnm  non  minus  arcis  Tltpydfit»r 
eponymum  esse,  quam  Hum  urbis, 
Troem  popnli;  Hipyafta  enim  a  Iltplti/JM 
natum  ■  est,  1  in  y  mutato."  (Ahrens, 
De  Dialecto  JEoUdi,  S,  7,  p.  56;  com- 


pare ibid.  28,  8.  p.  150.  mfy  kwdK»»), 

*  Iliad,  vi.  248 ;  xxiv.  495. 

7  Hectdr  was  affirmed,  both  by  St^si- 
chorus  and  Ibykus,  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo  (St^sichonis,  ap.  SchoL  Yen.  ad 
Iliad,  xxiv.  259 ;  Ibyci  Fragm.  xiv.  ed. 
Schneidewin):  both  Euphor^n  (Fr.  125, 
Meineke)  and  Alexander  i£t61us  follow 
the  same  idea.  St^chorus  further 
stated,  that  alter  the  siqge  Apollo  had 
carried  Hekab8  away  into  Lykia  to 
rescne  her  from  captivity  (Pausanias^ 
V.  27,  i) :  accordmg  to  Euripid^ 
Ap>ollo  had  promised  that  she  suioold 
die  in  Troy  (Troad.  427). 

By  Sapphd,  Hect6r  was  given  as  a 
somame  of  Zeus,  Zths  *Err«»p  (Hesy- 
chius, V.  *EicTopcf);  a  prince  belonging 
to  the  regal  family  of  Chios,  anterior  to 
the  Ionic  settlement,  as  mentioned  by 
the  Chian  poet  Idn  (Pausan.  vii  5,  3)9 
was  so  called. 
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Priam,  on  consulting  the  soothsayers,  was  informed  that  the 
Paris— his  s^^  about  to  be  born  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  Ac- 
in^liTttSU  cordingly  he  directed  the  child  to  be  exposed  on 
goddesses.  Mount  Ida;  but  the  inauspicious  kindness  of  the 
gods  preserved  him  ;  and  he  grew  up  amidst  the  flocks  and 
herds,  active  and  beautiful,  fair  of  hair  and  synunetrical  in 
person,  and  the  special  favourite  of  Aphroditfe.^ 

It  was  to  this  youth,  in  his  solitary  shepherd's  walk  on 
Mount  Ida,  that  the  three  goddesses  Hfirfi,  Athfin^  and 
Aphrodite  were  conducted,  in  order  that  he  might  determine 
the  dispute  respecting  their  comparative  beauty,  which  had 
arisen  at  the  nuptials  of  P^leus  and  Thetis, — a  dispute  brought 
about  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement,  and  in  accomplish- 
ment of  the  deep-laid  designs,  of  Zeus.  For  Zeus,  remarking 
with  pain  the  immoderate  numbers  of  the  then  existing 
heroic  race,  pitied  the  earth  for  the  overwhelming  burden 
which  she  was  compelled  to  bear,  and  determined  to  lighten 
it  by  exciting  a  destructive  and  long-continued  war.*  Paris 
awarded  the  palm  of  beauty  to  Aphrodite,  who  promised  him 
in  recompense  the  possession  of  Helena,  wife  of  the  Spartan 
Menelaus, — the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  the  fairest  of  living 
women.  At  the  instance  of  Aphroditfi,  ships  were  built  for 
him,  and  he  embarked  on  the  enterprise  so  fraught  with 
eventual  disaster  to  his  native  city,  in  spite  of  the  menacing 
prophecies  of  his  brother  Helenus,  and  the  always  neglected 
warnings  of  Kassandra.^ 

Paris,  on  arriving  at  Sparta,  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
Carries  oflf  Menelaus  as  well  as  by  Kast6r  and  Pollux,  and  was 
sparto.        enabled  to   present   the   rich   gifts  which  he  had 


*  Iliad,  iii.  45-55;    Schol.   Iliad,  iii. 
325 ;    Hygin.   fab.  91 ;  Apollod6r.   iii. 

12,  5- 

•  This  was  the  motive  assigned  to 
Zeus  by  the  old  epic  poem,  the  Cyprian 
Verses  (Fragm.  i,  Diintz.  p.  12 ;  ap. 
Schol.  ad  Iliad,  i.  4) : — 'H  9h  taropia  vapk 
'Xrturivpf  r^  rh.  Vivxpta  v€voiijK6ri  fiw6vri 

*Hr  ore  ftiipia  ^Ka.  xari  x^^*^  trXa^o^uya  .  .  . 
fiifwaripvtnt  irAaro*  oxtfi.^ 

Svv^o  KOV^t<rat  a.v9fmwuv  ita^t^wrofta  ytuoy* 
*P(irwra(  vomiuv  ^MVoAip'  cptr  'lAtoxoio, 
*0^pa  Knm<nu¥  Bavarttfidpof  olfwi  Tpotg 
*Hp«Ms  Kvtufmno,  Aib«  a  inktUro  /iovAif. 

The  same  motive  is  touched  upon  by 


Eurip.  Orest.  1635;  Helen.  38;  and 
seriously  maintained,  as  it  seems,  by 
Chrysippus,  ap.  Plutarch.  Stoic  Rep. 
p.  1049 :  but  the  poets  do  not  com- 
monly go  back  further  than  the  passion 
of  Paris  for  Helen  (Theognis,  1232; 
Simonid.  Amorg.  Fragm.  6,  1 18). 

The  judgement  of  Paris  was  one  of 
the  scenes  represented  on  the  ancient 
chest  of  Kypselus  at  Olympia  (Pausan. 

V.  I9»  I). 

•  Argument  of  the  "^wij  K^pia  (ap. 
Diintzer,  p.  10).  These  warmngs  oi 
Kassandraform  the  subject  of  the  obscure 
and  a£fected  poem  of  Lycophr6n. 
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brought  to  Helen.*  Menelaus  then  departed  to  Kr6te,  leaving 
Helea  to  entertain  his  Trojan  guest — a  favourable  moment 
which  was  employed  by  Aphrodite  to  bring  about  the  intrigue 
and  the  elopement  Paris  carried  away  with  him  both  Helen 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  Menelaus — made  a 
prosperous  voyage  to  Troy — and  arrived  there  safely  with  his 
prize  on  the  third  day.* 

Menelaus,  informed  by  Iris  in  Kr6te  of  the  perfidious  return 
made  by  Paris  for  his  hospitality,  hastened  home  in  grief  and 
indignation  to  consult  with  his  brother  Agamemn6n,  as 
well  as  with  the  venerable  Nestdr,  on  the  means  of 
avenging  the  outrage.  They  made  known  the  event  to  the 
Greek  chiefs  around  them,  among  whom  they  found  universal 
sympathy:  Nestdr,  Palamfidfis  and  others  went  round  to 
solicit  aid  in  a  contemplated  attack  of  Troy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agamemndn,  to  whom  each  chief  promised  both 
obedience  and  unwearied  exertion  until  Helen  should  be 
recovered,'  Ten  years  were  spent  in  equipping  the  expedi- 
tion. The  goddesses  Hfirfi  and  Athfinfi,  incensed  at  the  pre- 
ference given  by  Paris  to  Aphroditfi,  and  animated  exi 
by  steady  attachment  to  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mykfinae,  g,^, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  cause;  and  the  horses  of  re^wcrher. 


bon 


;to 


*  According  to  the  Cvprian  Verses, 
Heloia  was  aau|p[fater  of  Zeus  by  Ne- 
mesis, who  had  m  vain  tried  to  evade 
the  connexion  (Athense.  viii.  334). 
Hesiod  (SchoL  Pindar.  Nem.  x.  150) 
represented  her  as  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  T^tfiys,  an  oceanic  nymph:  Sapphd 
(Fragm.  17,  Schneidewin),  Pausanias 
(L  ^3,  7),  Apolloddrus  (iii.  10,  7),  and 
Isourat6s  (£ncom.  Helen,  v.  ii.  p.  366, 
Anger)  reconcile  the  pretensions  of  L«da 
and  Nemesis  to  a  sort  ofjoint  maternity 
(see  Heinrichsen.    De  Cfarminibus  Cy- 

priis,  p.  45'4^)* 

•  Herodot  ii.  117.  He  gives  dis- 
tinctly the  assertion  of  the  Cyprian 
Verses  which  contradicts  the  argument 
of  the  poem  as  it  appears  in  Frodus 
(Fragm.  i,  i),  according  to  which  latter 
Paris  is  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a 
storm  and  captures  the  city  of  Siddn. 
Homer  (Iliad,  vi.  293)  seems,  however, 
to  countenance  the  statement  in  the 
argument. 

That  Paris  was  guilty  of  robbery,  as 


well  as  of  the  abduction  of  Helen,  is 
several  times  mentioned  in  the  Iliad 
(iii.  144;  vii.  350-363),  also  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Cyprian  Verses  (see  iEschyl. 
Ajam.  534). 

'  The  ancient  epic  (Schol.  ad  II.  ii. 
2^'339)  <^o^  ^ot  recognise  the  story  of 
the  numerous  suitors  of  Helen,  and  the 
oath  by  which  Tyndareus  bound  them 
all  before  he  made  the  selection  among 
them  that  each  should  swear  not  only  to 
acquiesce,  but  even  to  aid  in  main- 
taining undisturbed  possession  to  the 
husband  whom  she  should  choose. 
This  story  seems  to  have  been  first  told 
by  St8sichorus  (see  Fragm.  20,  ed. 
Kleine;  ApoUod.  iii.  10,  8).  Yet  it 
was  evidentlv  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  the  current  legend  in  the 
time  of  Thucydid^  (i.  9,  Euripid.  Iph. 
Aul.  51-80;  Soph.  Ajax,  iioo). 

The  exact  spot  in  which  Tyndareus 
exacted  this  oath  from  the  suitors,  near 
Sparta,  was  pointed  out  even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  (iii.  20^  9). 
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H^rfi  were  fatigued  with  her  repeated  visits  to  the  different 
parts  of  Greece.^ 

By  such  efforts  a  force  was  at  length  assembled  at  Aulis' 
Heroes  from  ^^  Bocdtia,  consisting  of  1 1 86  ship^  and  more  than 
G^^coL  100,000  men — a  force  outnumbering  by  more  than 
aS^SL-*'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  anything  that  the  Trojans  themselves 
°^"-  could  oppose,  and  superior  to  the  defenders  of  Troy, 

even  with  all  her  allies  included.^  It  comprised  heroes  with 
their  followers  from  the  extreme  points  of  Greece — from  the 
north-western  portions  of  Thessaly  under  Mount  Olympus,  as 
well  as  the  western  islands  of  Dulichium  and  Ithaca,  and  the 
eastern  islands  of  Krfite  and  Rhodes.  Agamemndn  himself 
contributed  100  ships  manned  with  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom 
Myk^nae,  besides  furnishing  60  ships  to  the  Arcadians,  who 
possessed  none  of  their  own.  Menelaus  brought  with  him 
60  ships,  Nestdr  from  Pylus  90,  Idomeneus  from  Kr^te  and 
Diomed^s  from  Argos,  80  each.  Forty  ships  were  manned 
by  the  Eleians,  under  four  different  chiefs ;  the  like  number 
under  Meges  from  Dulichium  and  the  Echinades,  and  under 
Thoas  from  Kalyd6n  and  the  other  iEtdlian  towns.  Odysseus 
from  Ithaca,  and  Ajax  from  Salamis,  brought  12  ships  each. 
The  Abantes  from  Eubcea,  under  Eleph6n6r,  filled  40  vessels; 
the  Boe6tians,  under  Penele6s  and  L^itus,  50 ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Orchomenus  and  Aspled6n,  30 ;  the  light-armed  Lokrians, 
under  Ajax  son  of  Oileus,*  40 ;  the  Phdkians  as  many.  The 
Athenians,  under  Menestheus,  a  chief  distinguished  for  his 
skill  in  marshalling  an  army,  mustered  50  ships ;  the  Myr- 
midons from  Phthia  and  Hellas,  under  Achilles,  assembled  in 
50  ships ;  Protesilaus  from  Phylakfi  and  Pyrasus,  and  Eury- 


'  Iliad,  IV.  27-55 ;  ^*^v«  7^5»  Argu- 
ment. Cann.  Cvpri.  The  point  is  em- 
phatically touched  upon  by  Dio  Chry- 
sostom  (Orat  xi.  p.  335-336)  in  his 
assault  upon  the  old  legend.  Two 
years*  preparation — in  Dictys  Cret.  i.  16. 

•  The  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  when 
about  to  start  from  Greece  on  his  expe- 
dition into  Asia  Minor  (396  B.C.),  went 
to  Aulis  personally,  in  oider  that  he  too 
might  sacrifice  on  the  spot  where  Aea- 
memndn  had  sacrificed  when  he  sailed 
for  Troy  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  4). 

Skylax  (c.  00)  notices  the  Up6p  at 
Aulis,  and  nothing  else:  it  seems  to 


have  been  like  the  adjoining  Delium,  a 
temple  with  a  small  village  grown  up 
around  it 

Aulis  is  recognised  as  the  port  from 
which  the  expedition  started,  in  the 
Hesiodic  Works  and  Days  (v.  650). 

»  Iliad,  ii.  128.  Uschold  (Gcschichte 
des  Trojanischen  Kriegs,  p.  9,  Stutt- 
gart, 1836)  makes  the  total  135,000 
men. 

*  The  Hesiodic  Catalogue  notices 
Oileus,  or  Ileus,  with  a  singular  et3nno- 
logy  of  his  name  (Fragm.  136,  ed. 
MarktschefTel). 
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pylus  from  Ormenium,  each  came  with  40  ships;  Machadn 
and  Podaleirius,  from  Trikka,  with  30 ;  Eumfelus,  from  Pherae 
and  the  lake  Boebfiis,  with  1 1 ;  and  Philoktdt^s  from  Meliboea 
with  7;  the  La{>ithae,  under  Polypoetfes,  son  of  Peirithous, 
filled  40  vessels ;  the  i£nianes  and  Perrhsebians,  under  Gu- 
neus,^  22  ;  and  the  Magnfitfis,  under  Prothous,  40 ;  these  last 
two  were  from  the  northernmost  parts  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
mountains  Pfilion  and  Olympus.  From  Rhodes,  under  Tlfipo- 
lemuSy  son  of  H^raklSs,  appeared  9  ships ;  from  Symd,  under 
the  comely  but  effeminate  Nireus,  3 ;  from  KAs,  Krapathus 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  30,  under  the  orders  of  Phei- 
dippus  and  Antiphus,  sons  of  Thessalus  and  grandsons  of 
H^raklte.* 

Among  this  band  of  heroes  were  included  the  distinguished 
warriors  Ajax  and  Diomfidfes,  and  the  sagacious  Aduiiesand 
Nestdr ;  while  Agamemndn  himself,  scarcely  inferior  Odysseus. 
to  either  of  them  in  prowess,  brought  with  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  prudence  in  command  But  the  most  marked  and 
conspicuous  of  all  were  Achilles  and  Odysseus  ;  the  former  a 
beautiful  youth  bom  of  a  divine  mother,  swift  in  the  race,  of 
fierce  temper  and  irresistible  might ;  the  latter  not  less  efficient 
as  an  ally,  from  his  eloquence,  his  untiring  endurance,  his 
inexhaustible  resources  under  difficulty,  and  the  mixture  of 
daring  courage  with  deep-laid  cunning  which  never  deserted 
him:®  the  blood  of  the  arch-deceiver  Sisyphus,  through  an 
illicit  connexion  with  his  mother  Antikleia,  was  said  to  flow  in 
his  veins,*  and  he  was  especially  patronised  and  protected  by 
the  goddess  Ath£n&    Odysseus,  unwilling  at  first  to  take  part 


*  Tovrt^f  is  the  Heros  Eponymus  of 
the  town  of  Gonnus  in  Thessaly:  the 
duplication  of  the  consonant  and  short- 
ening of  the  vowel  belong  to  the  iEolic 
dialect  (Ahrens,  De  Dialect  JEoUc.  50, 
4,  p.  220). 

'  See  the  Catalogue  in  the  second 
boc^  of  the  Iliad.  There  must  pro- 
bably have  been  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Greeks  also  in  the  Cyprian  Verses ;  for 
a  Catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Troy  is 
roedally  noticed  in  the  Argument  of 
Produs  (p.  12,  Diintzer). 

Euripid^  (Iphig.  Aul.  165-300)  de- 
votes one  of  the  songs  of  the  Chorus  to 
a  partial  Catalogue  of  the  chief  heroes. 

According  to  Dictys   Cretensis,   all 


the  principal  heroes  engaged  in  the 
expedition  were  kinsmen,  dl  Pelopids 
(i.  14) :  they  take  an  oath  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms  until  Helen  shall  have 
been  recovered,  and  they  receive  from 
Agamemndn  a  large  sum  of  j;old. 

*  For  the  character  of  Odysseus, 
Iliad,  iiL  202-220;  x.  247.  Odyss.  xiii. 
295. 

The  Philokt^t6s  of  Sophokl^s  carries 
out  very  jusdy  the  character  of  the 
Homeric  Odysseus  (see  v.  1035) — ^more 
exactly  than  the  Ajax  of  the  same  poet 
depicts  it. 

*  Sophokl.  Philoktdt.417,  and  SchoL 
— also  SchoL  ad  Soph.  Ajac  19a 
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in  the  expedition,  had  even  simulated  insanity ;  but  Palamfedfis, 
sent  to  Ithaca  to  invite  him,  tested  the  reality  of  his  madness 
by  placing  in  the  furrow  where  Odysseus  was  ploughing,  his 
infant  son  Telemachus.  Thus  detected,  Odysseus  could  not 
refuse  to  join  the  Achaean  host,  but  the  prophet  Halithersis 
predicted  to  him  that  twenty  years  would  elapse  before  he 
revisited  his  native  land.^  To  Achilles  the  gods  had  promised 
the  full  effulgence  of  heroic  glory  before  the  walls  of  Troy ; 
nor  could  the  place  be  taken  without  both  his  co-operation 
and  that  of  his  son  after  him.  But  they  had  forewarned  him 
that  this  brilliant  career  would  be  rapidly  brought  to  a  close ; 
and  that  if  he  desired  a  long  life,  he  must  remain  tranquil  and 
inglorious  in  his  native  land.  In  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  his 
mother  Thetis,  he  preferred  few  years  with  bright  renown, 
and  joined  the  Achaean  host*  When  Nest6r  and  Odysseus 
came  to  Phthia  to  invite  him,  both  he  and  his  intimate  friend 
Patroklus  eagerly  obeyed  the  call.^ 

Agamemn6n  and  his  powerful  host  set  sail  from  Aulis ;  but 
being  ignorant  of  the  locality  and  the  direction,  they  landed 
by  mistake  in  Teuthrania,  a  part  of  Mysia  near  the  river 
KaTkus,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country  under  the  persuasion 
that  it  was  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy.  T^lephus,  the  king 
of  the  country,*  opposed  and  repelled  Uiem,  but  was  ultimately 
defeated  and  severely  wounded  by  Achilles.  The  Greeks, 
The  Grecian  ^^^  discovcriug  their  mistake,  retired  ;  but  their 
tok^Teu-  ^^^^  ^^^  dispersed  by  a  storm  and  driven  back  to 
Araniafor  Qrcece.  Achillcs  attacked  and  took  Skyrus,  and 
Tfiiephus.  there  married  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  Lycomfidfes.' 
T^lephus,  suffering  from  his  wounds,  was  directed  by  the 


*  Homer,  Odyss.  xxiv.  115  ;  ^schyl. 
Agam.  841;  Sophokl.  Philokt^t.  loii, 
with  the  Schol.  Argument  of  the  Cypria 
in  Heinrichsen,  De  Carmin.  Cypr.  p. 
23  (the  sentence  is  left  out  in  Diintzer, 

p.  "). 

A  lost  tragedy  of  Sophokl^Sj^OJwrtf-fJn 

'ncuy6fjLtP0Sf  handled  this  subject. 

Other  Greek  chiefs  were  not  less  re- 
luctant than  Odysseus  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition;  see  the  tale  of  Poeman- 
drus,  forming  a  part  of  the  temple 
legend  of  the  Acnilleium  at  Tanagra 
in  Boeotia  (Plutarch.  Qusst.  Gr»c  p. 
29Q). 

'  Iliad,  i.  352;  ix.  411. 


»  Iliad,  xi.  782. 

*  T61ephus  was  the  son  of  Aiig€, 
daughter  of  king  Aleus  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  by  H^rakl^:  respecting  her 
romantic  adventures,  see  the  previous 
chapter  on  Arcadian  legends — Strabo*s 
faith  in  the  storv  (xii.  p.  572). 

The  spot  called  the  harbour  of  the 
Acheans,  near  Gryneium,  was  stated  to 
be  the  place  where  A£amenm6n  and  the 
chiefs  took  counsel  Mether  they  ihoold 
attack  T^lephus  or  not  (Skylajc,  c  97; 
compare  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  622). 

'  Iliad,  xi.  664;  Argum.  Cypr.  p.  11, 
Diintzer;  Diktys  Cret  ii.  3-4. 
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oracle  to  come  to  Greece  and  present  himself  to  Achilles  to 
be  healedy  by  applying  the  scrapings  of  the  spear  with  which 
the  wound  had  been  given :  thus  restored,  he  became  the 
guide  of  the  Greeks  when  they  were  prepared  to  renew  their 
expedition.^ 

The  armament  was  again  assembled  at  Aulis,  but  the 
goddess  Artemis,  displeased  with  the  boastful  language  of 
Agamemn6n,    prolonged    the   duration  of   adverse  Detention 
winds,   and  the  offending  chief  was  compelled  to  Greeks  at 
appease    her  by  the   well-known    sacrifice  of   his  Agamcm- 
daughter    Iphigeneia.*      They  then    proceeded    to  iphigencia. 
Tenedos,  from  whence  Odysseus   and  Menelaus  were   des- 
patched as  envoys  to  Troy,  to  redemand  Helen  and  the  stolen 
property.     In  spite  of  the  prudent  counsels  of  Anten6r,  who 
received  the  two  Grecian  chiefs  with  friendly  hospitality,  the 
Trojans  rejected  the  demand,  and  the  attack  was  resolved 
upon.     It  was  foredoomed  by  the  gods  that  the  Greek  who 
first  landed  should  perish :  Protesilaus  was  generous  enough 
to  put  himself  upon  this  forlorn  hope,  and  accordingly  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Hect6r. 

Meanwhile  the  Trojans  had  assembled  a  large  body  of 
allies  from  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace :  Dar- 
danians  under  i£neas,  Lykians  under  Sarped6n,  Mysians, 
Karians,   Maeonians,  Alizonians,^  Phrygians,  Thracians  and 


'  Euripid.  T^lepbus,  Fragm.  26,  Din- 
dorf ;  Hygin.  f.  loi ;  Diktys,  ii.  10. 
Euripid^  had  treated  the  adventure  of 
T^ephos  in  this  lost  tragedv:  he  gave 
the  miraculous  cure  with  tne  dust  of 
the  spear,  vpiffrotffi  Xoyxyjs  B^Xyerai 
purliitjaai,  Diktys  softens  down  the  pro- 
digy: "Achilles  cum  Machaone  et  Po- 
dalirio  adhibentes  curam  vulneri,"  &c. 
PKny  (xxxiv.  15)  gives  to  the  rust  of 
brass  or  iron  a  place  in  the  list  of 
genuine  remedies. 

"  Longe  omnino  a  Tiberi  ad  Caicum: 
quo  in  loco  etiam  Agamemnon  errasset, 
nisi  dncem  Telephum  invenisset  '*  (Ci' 
cero.  Pro  L.  Flacco,  c  29).  The  por- 
tions of  the  Trojan  legend  treated  in  the 
lost  epics  and  the  tragedians,  seem  to 
have  been  just  as  familiar  to  Cicero  as 
those  noticed  in  the  Iliad. 

Strabo  pays  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion to  any  portion  of  the  Trojan  war 
except  what  appears  in  Homer.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  give  a  reason  why 


the  Amazons  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of 
Priam:  they  were  at  enmity  with  him, 
because  Priam  had  aided  the  Phrygians 
against  them  (Iliad,  iii.  188:  in  Strabo, 
TOif  *\»vw  must  be  a  mistake  for  rots 
^pvllp).  Strabo  can  hardly  have  read, 
and  never  alludes  to,  Arktinus,  in  whose 
poem  the  brave  and  beautiful  Penthe- 
sileia,  at  the  head  of  her  Amazons,  forms 
a  marked  epoch  and  incident  of  the  war 
(Strabo,  xii.  552). 

*  Nothing  occurs  in  Homer  respecting 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  (see  SchoL 
Ven.  ad  IL  ix.  145). 

•  No  portion  of  the  Homeric  Cata- 
logue gave  more  trouble  to  D6m6trius 
of  Sk8psis  and  the  other  expositors  than 
these  Alizonians  (Strabo,  xii.  p.  549; 
xiii.  p.  603) :  a  fictitious  place  called 
Alizonium,  in  the  region  of  Ida,  was 
got  up  to  meet  the  difficulty  (t Tr'  *AXiC(ii- 
vioVi  toOt*  ^dij  'K^'K\a<rfiivo¥  wphs 
rifv  r&v  ^AKtC^rtar  {nr60€(nVf  &c.,  Strabo, 
1.  c). 
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Paeonians.^  But  vain  was  the  attempt  to  oppose  the  landing 
First  success  <^f  the  Grcclcs :  the  Trojans  were  routed,  and  even  the 
Greeks  on  invulncrable  Kyknus,*  son  of  Poseid6n,  one  of  the 
IimI  Troy,  great  bulwarks  of  the  defence,  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
awaf^ed  to  Having  driven  the  Trojans  within  their  walls  Achilles 
Achuics.  attacked  and  stormed  Lym^ssus,  Pfidasus,  Lesbos 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  twelve  towns  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  eleven  in  the  interior :  he  drove  off  the  oxen  of 
iEneas  and  pursued  the  hero  himself,  who  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life :  he  surprised  and  killed  the  youthful  Tr6ilus,  son 
of  Priam,  and  captured  several  of  the  other  sons,  whom  he 
sold  as  prisoners  into  the  islands  of  the  iEgean.*  He  acquired 
as  his  captive  the  fair  Bris^is,  while  Chrysfiis  was  awarded  to 
Agamemn6n  :  he  was  moreover  eager  to  see  the  divine  Helen, 
the  prize  and  stimulus  of  this  memorable  struggle;  and 
Aphrodite  and  Thetis  contrived  to  bring  about  an  interview 
between  them.* 

At  this  period  of  the  war  the  Grecian  army  was  deprived  of 
Palamddes,  one  of  its  ablest  chiefs.  Odysseus  had 
—his  genius  not  forgivcn  the  artifice  by  which  Palamdd^s  had  de- 
cherous  tcctcd  his  simulated  insanity,  nor  was  he  without 
jealousy  of  a  rival  clever  and  cunning  in  a  d^^e 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  himself;  one  who  had  enriched  the 
Greeks  with  the  invention  of  letters,  of  dice  for  amusement, 
of  night-watches,  as  well  as  with  other  useful  suggestions. 
According  to  the  old  Cyprian  epic,  Palamfidte  was  drowned 


'  See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Trojans 
(IlUd,  ii.  815-877). 

'  Kyknus  was  said  by  later  writers  to 
be  king  of  KolSnae  in  theTroad  (Strabo, 
xiii.  p.  589-603 ;  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii. 
23).  ^schylus  introduced  upon  the 
Attic  stage  both  Kyknus  and  Memn6n 
in  terrific  equipments  (Aristophan.  Ran. 
957.     Ou5*    i^dvXTirrov  ainovs  K6kvovs 

\ous).    Compare  Wclcker,  ^EschyL  Tri- 
locie,  p.  433. 

*  Iliad,  xxiv.  752;  Argument  of  the 
Cypria,  pp.  ii,  12,  Diintzer.  These 
desultory  exploits  of  Achilles  furnished 
much  interesting  romance  to  the  later 
Greek  Doets  (see  Parth^nius,  Narrat 
21).  See  the  neat  summary  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  war  in  Quintus 
Smym.  xiv.  125-140;  Dio  Chrysost.  Or. 


xi.  p.  338-342. 

Tr6ilus  is  only  once  named  in  the 
Iliad  (xxiv.  253);  he  was  mentioned 
also  in  the  Cypria;  but  his  youth, 
beauty,  and  untimely  end  made  mm  an 
object  of  great  interest  with  the  subse- 
quent poets.  Sophokl^  had  a  tragedy 
called  Trdilus  (Welcker,  Griechisdie 
Tragod.  i.  p.  124);  Thw  hf^piwaiZm 
9tair6Trir  hirnKtca,  one  of  the  Fragm. 
Even  earlier  than  Sophokl^s,  his  beauty 
was  celebrated  by  the  tragedian  Phiy* 
nichus  (Athense.  xiii.  p.  564;  Viigd, 
Mntidf  i.  474 ;  Lycophron,  307). 

*  Argument  Cypr.  p.  11,  Diintier. 
Kol  fitrk  ravra  *Ax(XXc^f  *E\4niw  irir 
$vfMii  OtdireurBtUf  iced  avy^yoryop  eArohs 
tls  rh  abrh  'A^poS^ni  km  S4tis.  A 
scene  which  would  have  been  highly 
interesting  in  the  hands  of  Homer. 
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while  fishings  by  the  hands  of  Odysseus  and  Diom£d6s.^ 
Neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey  does  the  name  of  Pala- 
m^£s  occur ;  the  lofty  position  which  Odysseus  occupies  in 
both  those  poems — noticed  with  some  degree  of  displeasure 
even  by  Pindar,  who  described  Palam£d6s  as  the  wiser  man 
of  the  two— is  sufficient  to  explain  the  omission.'  But  in  the 
more  advanced  period  of  the  Greek  mind,  when  intellectual 
superiority  came  to  acquire  a  higher  place  in  the  public  esteem 
as  compared  with  military  prowess^  the  character  of  PalamSdte, 
combined  with  his  unhappy  fate,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  interesting  personages  in  the  Trojan  legend.  iEschylus, 
Sophokl^s  and  Euripides  each  consecrated  to  him  a  special 
tragedy ;  but  the  mode  of  his  death  as  described  in  the  old 
epic  was  not  suitable  to  Athenian  ideas,  and  accordingly  he 
was  represented  as  having  been  falsely  accused  of  treason  by 
Odysseus,  who  caused  gold  to  be  buried  in  his  tent,  and  per- 
suaded Agamemndn  and  the  Grecian  chiefs  that  Palam^dte 
had  received  it  from  the  Trojans.*  He  thus  forfeited  his  life, 
a  victim  to  the  calumny  of  Odysseus  and  to  the  delusion  of 
the  leading  Greeks.  The  philosopher  Sokrat^s,  in  the  last 
speech  made  to  his  Athenian  judges,  alludes  with  solemnity 
and  fellow-feeling  to  the  unjust  condemnation  of  Palamfidfis, 
as  analogous  to  that  which  he  himself  was  about  to  suffer ; 
and  his  companions  seem  to  have  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on 
the  comparison.    Palam6d6s  passed  for  an  instance  of  the 


>  Argtun.  Cypr.  i,  i ;  Pausan.  x.  31. 
The  concluding  portion  of  the  Cypria 
seems  to  have  passed  under  the  tiue  of 
UaXafoi^ia  (see  Fraem.  16  and  18,  p. 
15,  Duntzer;  Welcker,  Der  Episch. 
Cyd.  p.  459;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Udyss. 
i.  107). 

The  allusion  of  Quintus  Smyrnseus 
(y.  197)  seems  rather  to  point  to  the 
story  in  the  Cjrpria,  which  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  368)  appears  not  to  have  read. 

'  Pindar,  Nem.  vii.  21 ;  Aristid^ 
Oiat  46,  p.  26a 

*  See  the  Fragments  of  the  three 
tiageduuis,  UaAofifffiris — Aristeid^  Or. 
xlvi.  p.  260;  Philostrat  Heroic,  x. ; 
Hygin.  fab.  95-105.  Discourses  for  and 
a^nst  Palamdd^  one  by  Alkidamas, 
2md  one  under  the  name  of  Gorgias,  are 
printed  in  Rei^e's  Orr.  Grace,  t.  viii. 
pp.  64,  I02;  Virgil,  iEneid,  ii.  82,  with 
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the  ample  commentaiy  of  Servius — 
Polyaen.  Proce.  p.  6. 

Welcker  (Gnechisdu  TragOd.  v.  i.  p. 
130,  voL  ii.  p.  500)  has  evolved  with 
ingenuity  the  remaining  fragments  of 
the  lost  tragedies. 

According  to  Diktys,  Odysseus  and 
Diom€d^  prevail  upon  Paiam8d6s  to 
be  let  down  into  a  deep  well,  and  then 
cast  stones  upon  him  (ii.  15). 

Xenophon  (De  Venatione,  c.  i)  evi- 
dently recognises  the  story  in  the  Cy- 
pria, that  Odysseus  and  Diom^des 
caused  the  death  of  Palam£d6s:  but 
he  cannot  believe  that  two  such  exem- 
plary men  were  really  guilty  of  so 
ini(iuitous  an  act — laucoi  o4  twpa^ay  r^ 

The  marked  eminence  overtopping 
Napoli  still  bears  the  name  of  Pala' 
mtdAi, 
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slanderous  enmity  and  misfortune  which  so  often  wait  upon 
superior  genius.^ 

In  these  expeditions  the  Grecian  army  consumed  nine  years, 
during  which  the  subdued  Trojans  dared  not  give  battle 
without  their  walls  for  fear  of  Achilles.  Ten  years  was  the 
fixed  epical  duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  just  as  five  years 
was  the  duration  of  the  siege  of  Kamikus  by  the  Krdtan 
armament  which  came  to  avenge  the  death  of  Min6s  :  *  ten 
years  of  preparation,  ten  years  of  siege,  and  ten  years  of 
wandering  for  Odysseus,  were  periods  suited  to  the  rough 
chronological  dashes  of  the  ancient  epic,  and  suggesting  no 
Epic  chro-     doubts  nor  difficulties  with  the  original  hearers.    But 

noloey  his-       .  i  •  t  t 

toriciscd.  it  was  Otherwise  when  the  same  events  came  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  historicising  Greeks,  who  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  either  finding  or  inventing  satisfactory  bonds 
of  coherence  between  the  separate  events.  Thucydidfes  tells 
us  that  the  Greeks  were  less  numerous  than  the  poets  have 
represented,  and  that  being  moreover  very  poor,  they  were 
unable  to  procure  adequate  and  constant  provisions:  hence 
they  were  compelled  to  disperse  their  army,  and  to  employ  a 
part  of  it  in  cultivating  the  Chersonese — a  part  in  marauding 
expeditions  over  the  neighbourhood.  Could  the  whole  army 
have  been  employed,  against  Troy  at  once  (he  says),  the  siege 
would  have  been  much  more  speedily  and  easily  concluded^ 
If  the  great  historian  could  permit  himself  thus  to  amend  the 
legend  in  so  many  points,  we  might  have  imagined  that  a 
simpler  course  would  have  been  to  include  the  duration  of  the 
siege  among  the  list  of  poetical  exaggerations,  and  to  aflSnn 
that  the  real  siege  had  lasted  only  one  year  instead  of  ten. 
But  it  seems  that  the  ten  years'  duration  was  so  capital 
a  feature  in  the  ancient  tale,  that  no  critic  ventured  to  meddle 
with  it. 

A  period  of  comparative  intermission  however  was  now  at 
hand  for  the  Trojans.  The  gods  brought  about  the  memorable 
fit  of  anger  of  Achilles,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  refused 
to  put  on  his  armour,  and  kept  his  Myrmidons  in  camp.    Ac- 


*  Plato,  Apolog.  Socr.  c.  32;  Xenoph. 
Apol  Socr.  26;  Memor.  iv.  2,  33; 
Libau.  pro  Socr.  p.  242,  ed.  MoreU ; 
Luc;an,  Dial.  Mort  2a 

•  llerodot  vii.  170.  Ten  years  is  a 
proper  mythical  period  for  a  great  war  to 


last :  the  war  between  the  Oljrmpic  gods 
and  the  Titan  gods  lasts  ten  years  (He- 
siod,  Theogon.  636).     Compare  SticiEr^ 
iviavrf  (Horn.  Odyss.  xvi.  17). 
•  Thucyd.  L  i. 
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cording  to  the  Cypria,  this  was  the  behest  of  Zeus,  who  had 
compassion  on  the  Trojans :  according  to  the  Iliad,  Apollo  was 
the  originating  cause,^  from  anxiety  to  avenge  the  injury  which 
his  priest  Chrys^s  had  endured  from  Agamemndn.  For  a 
considerable  time,  the  combats  of  the  Greeks  against  p^^^  ^f 
Troy  were  conducted  without  their  best  warrior,  and  ^^**"*™^ 
severe  indeed  was  the  humiliation  which  they  under-  J^^y 
went  in  consequence.  How  the  remaining  Grecian  ^<*»"«- 
chiefs  vainly  strove  to  make  amends  for  his  absence — ^how 
Hect6r  and  the  Trojans  defeated  and  drove  them  to  their 
ships — how  the  actual  blaze  of  the  destroying  flame,  applied 
by  Hect6r  to  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  roused  up  the  anxious 
and  sympathizing  Patroklus,  and  extorted  a  reluctant  consent 
from  Achilles,  to  allow  his  friend  and  his  followers  to  go  forth 
and  avert  the  last  extremity  of  ruin — how  Achilles,  when 
Patroklus  had  been  killed  by  Hect6r,  forgetting  his  anger  in 
grief  for  the  death  of  his  friend,  re-entered  the  fight,  drove  the 
Trojans  within  their  walls  with  immense  slaughter,  and  satiated 
his  revenge  both  upon  the  living  and  the  dead  Hect6r — all 
these  events  have  been  chronicled,  together  with  those  divine 
dispensations  on  which  most  of  them  are  made  to  depend,  in 
the  immortal  verse  of  the  Iliad 

Homer  breaks  off  with  the  burial  of  Hectdr,  whose  body  has 
just  been  ransomed  by  the  disconsolate  Priam  ;  while  the  lost 
poem  of  Arktinus,  entitled  the  i£thiopis,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  argument  still  remaining  of  it,  handled  only  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  the  siege.  The  poem  of  Quintus  Smymaeus, 
composed  about  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  seems 
in  its  first  books  to  coincide  with  the  i£thiopis,  in  the  subse- 
quent books  partly  with  the  Ilias  Minor  of  Leschfis.* 

The  Trojans,  dismayed  by  the  death  of  Hectdr,  were  again 
animated  with  hope  by  the  appearance  of  the  warlike  and 
beautiful  queen  of  the  Amazons,  Penthesileia,  daughter  of 
Arfis,  hitherto  invincible  in  the  field,  who  came  to  their  assist- 
ance from  Thrace  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  her  countrywomen. 
She  again  led  the  besieged  without  the  walls  to  encounter  the 
Greeks  in  the  open  field ;   and  under  her  auspices  the  latter 


>  Homer,  Iliad,  L  21. 
*  Tychsoi,   Commentat   de  Quinto 
Smyrnaeo,    §  iil   c   5-7.      The    Vdov 


n^/NTis  was  treated  both  by  Arktinus 
and  by  Lesch^s:  with  the  latter  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  Ilias  Minor. 
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were  at  first  driven  back,  until  she  too  was  slain  by  the  invin- 
cible arm  of  Achilles.  The  victor,  on  taking  off  the  helmet  of 
Ncwaiuesof  his  fair  enemy  as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  was  pro- 
thcsiicia.  foundly  affected  and  captivated  by  her  charms,  for 
which  he  was  scornfully  taunted  by  Thersit^s :  exasperated  by 
this  rash  insult,  he  killed  Thersit^s  on  the  spot  with  a  blow 
of  his  fist.  A  violent  dispute  among  the  Grecian  chiefs  was 
the  result,  for  Diom^d^s,  the  kinsman  of  Thersitte,  warmly 
resented  the  proceeding ;  and  Achilles  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Lesbos,  where  he  was  purified  from  the  act  of  homicide 
by  Odysseus.^ 

Next  arrived  Memn6n,  son  of  Tithdnus  and  Eds,  the  most 
Memndn—  statcly  of  Hving  men,  with  a  powerful  band  of  black 
AchiUes.  Ethiopians,  to  the  assistance  of  Troy.  Sallying  forth 
against  the  Greeks,  he  made  great  havoc  among  them :  the 
brave  and  popular  Antilochus  perished  by  his  hand,  a  victim 
to  filial  devotion  in  defence  of  Nest6r.^  Achilles  at  length 
attacked  him,  and  for  a  long  time  the  combat  was  doubtful 
between  them :  the  prowess  of  Achilles  and  the  supplication 
of  Thetis  with  Zeus  finally  prevailed  ;  whilst  E6s  obtained  for 
her  vanquished  son  the  consoling  gift  of  immortality.  His 
tomb,  however,^  was  shown  near  the  Propontis,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  iEsfipus,  and  was  visited 
annually  by  the  birds  called  Memnonides,  who  swept  it  and 
bedewed  it  with  water  from  the  stream.     So  the  traveller 


*  Argument  of  the  ^Ethiopis,  p.  i6, 
Diintzer;  Quint.  Smym.  lib.  i.;  Diktys 
Cret.  iv.  2-3. 

In  the  Philoktetes  of  SophoklSs, 
Thersit6s  survives  Achilles  (Soph.  Phil. 

358-445). 

*  Odyss.  xi.  522.    Kttvov  8^  Kdk\urrov 

YSoy,  fitrk  MdfjLvova  8?oy  :  see  also  Odyss. 
iv.  187;  Pindar,  Pyth.  vi.  31.  ^schylus 
(ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  728)  conceives  Mem- 
non  as  a  Persian  starting  from  Susa. 

Ktesias  gave  in  his  Imtory  Ml  details 
respecting  the  expedition  of  Memn6n, 
sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  relieif 
of  his  dependent,  Priam  of  Troy ;  all 
this  was  said  to  be  recorded  in  the  roval 
archives.  The  Egyptians  afilrmed  tnat 
Memnon  had  come  from  Egypt  (Diod6r. 
ii.  22;  compare  iv.  77);  the  two  stories 
are  blended  together  m  Pausanias,  x.  31, 
2.    The  Phrygians  pointed  out  the  road 


along  which  he  had  marched. 

*  Argum.  JEth.  ut  sup,:  Qmnt  Smym. 
ii.  396-550:  Pausan.  x.  31,  i.  Pindar^ 
in  praising  Achilles,  dwells  much  on  his 
triumphs  over  He(!t6r,  T^lephus,  Mem- 
ndn, and  Kyknus,  but  never  notices 
Penthesileia  (Olymp.  ii  9a.  Nem.  iiL 
60;  vi.  52.    Isthim.  V.  43). 

iEschylus,  in  the  'Vvx^vraffUtj  intro- 
duced llietis  and  £6s,  each  in  an  atti- 
tude of  supplication  for  her  son,  and 
Zeus  weighiW  in  his  golden  scales  the 
souls  of  Achmes  and  Memndn  (Schol. 
Ven.  ad  Iliad.  viiL  70;  Pollux,  iv.  130; 
Plutarch,  De  Audiend.  Poet  p.  17). 
In  the  combat  between  Achilles  and 
Memndn,  represented  on  the  chest  c^ 
Kypselus  at  Olympia,  Thetis  and  Eds 
were  given  each  as  aiding  her  son  (Paa- 
san.  V.  19,  i). 
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Pausanias  was  told,  even  in  the  second  century  after  the 
Qmstian  era,  by  the  Hellespontine  Greeks. 

But  the  fate  of  Achilles  himself  was  now  at  hand  After 
routing  the  Trojans,  and  chasing  them  into  the  town,  Death  of 
he  was  slain  near  the  Skaean  gate  by  an  arrow  from  ^<*»"«*- 
the  quiver  of  Paris,  directed  under  the  unerring  auspices  of 
Apollo.^  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  by  the  Trojans  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  body,  which  was  however  rescued 
and  borne  off  to  the  Grecian  camp  by  the  valour  of  Ajax  and 
Odysseus.  Bitter  was  the  grief  of  Thetis  for  the  loss  of  her 
son  :  she  came  into  the  camp  with  the  Muses  and  the  Nfireids 
to  mourn  over  him ;  and  when  a  magnificent  funeral-pile  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Greeks  to  bum  him  with  every  mark  of 
honour,  she  stole  away  the  body  and  conveyed  it  to  a  renewed 
and  immortal  life  in  the  island  of  Leuk6  in  the  Euxine  Sea. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  was  there  blest  with  the 
nuptials  and  company  of  Helen.^ 

Thetis  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games  in  honour  of  her 
son,    and    offered    the    unrivalled    panoply,  which  Funeral 
H^phaestos  had  forged  and  wrought  for  him,  as  fSJStn*" 
a  prize  to  the   most  distinguished  warrior  in  the  h?m^**^ 
Grecian  army.    Odysseus  and  Ajax  became  rivals  ^JSlu 
for  the  distinction,  when  Athfinfi,  together  with  some  gd^J^ 
Trojan  prisoners,  who  were  asked  from  which  of  the  SSajL 
two  their  country  had   sustained   greatest  injury,  J"ii«*^s«*^- 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former.    The  gallant  Ajax  lost  his 
senses  with  grief  and  humiliation :  in  a  fit  of  phrenzy  he  slew 
some  sheep,  mistaking  them  for  the  men  who  had  wronged 
him,  and  then  fell  upon  his  own  sword.^ 


1  Iliad,  xxii.  360 ;  Sophokl.  Philokt 
334;  Virgil,  iEneid,  vi.  56. 

'  Aigum.  iCthiop.  «/  sup.;  Quint 
Smym.  151-583;  Homer,  Odyss.  v.  310; 
Ovid,  Metam.  xiiL  2S4;  Eurip.  Androm. 
1262;  Pausan.  iii.  19,  13.  According  to 
Diktys  (iv.  ii),  Paris  and  Deiphobos 
entrap  Achilles  by  the  promise  of  an 
interview  with  Polyxena  and  kill  him. 

A  minute  and  curious  description  of 
the  island  Leuk6,  or  'Ax<AX^wf  vrjffoSf  is 
given  in  Arrian  (Periplus  Pont  Euxin. 
p.  21;  ap.  Greogr.  Min.  1 1). 

The  neroic  or  divine  empire  of 
Achilles  in  Scythia  was  recognised  hj 
Alksens  the  poet  (Alcsei  Fragm.  Schnei- 


dew.  Fr.  46),  *Ax«AAf C,  ts  yus  HkvOims 
n4Z§is,  Eustathius  (ad  Dionys.  Peri6g£t. 
307)  gives  the  story  of  his  having  fol- 
lowed Iphigenda  thither:  compare  An- 
tonin.  Liberal  27. 

Ibykus  represented  Achilles  as  having 
espoused  Medea  in  the  Elysian  Field 
(Ibyc.  Fragm.  18,  Schneidewin).  Si- 
monid^s  followed  this  story  (ap.  Schol. 
ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  815). 

^  Argument  of  ^thiopis  and  Ilias 
Minor,  and  Fragm.  2  of  the  latter,  pp. 
17,  18,  Diintz. ;  Quint  Smym.  v.  120- 
482;  Hom.  Odyss.  xi.  550;  Pmdar,  Nem. 
vii.  26.  The  Ajax  of  SophoklSs,  and 
the  contending  speeches  between  Ajax 
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Odysseus  now  leaimt  from  Helenus  son  of  Priam,  whom  he 
had  captured  in  an  ambuscade,*  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
unless  both  Philokt^t^s  and  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  besiegers.  The  former,  having 
been  stung  in  the  foot  by  a  serpent,  and  becoming  insupport- 
able to  the  Greeks  from  the  stench  of  his  wound,  had  been  left 
at  Lemnus  in  the  commencement  of  the  expedition,  and  had 
spent  ten  years*  in  misery  on  that  desolate  island :  but  he 
PhUokt8t8s  still  possessed  the  peerless  bow  and  arrows  of  H  6rakl^ 
icmus.  which  were  said  to  be  essential  to  the  capture  of  Troy. 
Diom^d^s  fetched  Philokt^t^s  from  Lemnus  to  the  Grecian 
camp,  where  he  was  healed  by  the  skill  of  Macha6n,'  and  took 
an  active  part  against  the  Trojans — engaging  in  single  combat 
with  Paris,  and  killing  him  with  one  of  the  H^rakleian  arrows. 
The  Trojans  were  allowed  to  carry  away  for  burial  the  body 
of  this  prince,  the  fatal  cause  of  all  their  sufferings ;  but  not 
until  it  had  been  mangled  by  the  hand  of  Menelaus.*  Odysseus 
went  to  the  island  of  Skyrus  to  invite  Neoptolemus  to  the 


and  Ulysses  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  special 
reference. 

The  suicide  of  Ajax  seems  to  have 
been  described  in  detail  in  thei4!!thiopis: 
compare  Pindar,  Isthm.  iii.  51,  and  the 
Scholia  ad  loc^  which  show  the  attention 
paid  by  Pindar  to  the  minute  circum- 
stances of  the  old  epic.  See  Fragm.  2 
of  the  *IXfou  Hcpo-is  of  Arktinus,  in 
Duntz.  p.  22,  which  would  seem  more 
properly  to  belong  to  the  vEthiopis. 
Diktys  relates  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  as  a 
consequence  of  his  unsuccessful  com- 
petition with  Odysseus,  not  about  the 
arms  of  Achilles,  but  about  the  Palla- 
dium, after  the  taking  of  the  city  (v.  14). 

There  were,  however,  many  different 
accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  Ajax 
had  died,  some  of  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  argument  to  the  dmma  of  Sopho- 
kles.  Ajax  is  never  wounded  in  the 
Iliad:  vEschylus  made  him  invulnerable 
except  under  the  armpits  (see  Schol.  ad 
Sophoc.  Ajac.  833);  the  Trojans  pelted 
him  with  mud — cf  irMt  fiofniBtii^  mrh  rod 
ir^Xou  (Schol.  Iliad,  xiv.  404.) 

*  Soph.  Philokt.  604. 

2  Soph,  Philokt.  703.  *tifitK4a  ^a;x*» 
*Of  fiTjJ*  ob^ox^ov  w6fiaros''Ho'$ri  Sciccr^ 

In  the  narrative  of  Diktys  (ii.  47), 


Philokt^t^s  returns  from  Lemnus  to 
Troy  much  earlier  in  the  war,  before  the 
death  of  Achilles,  and  without  any  as- 
signed cause. 

'  According  to  Sopbokles,  Herakl^ 
sends  AskI6pius  to  Troy  to  heal  Philok- 
tet^s  (Soph.  Philokt  141 5). 

The  story  of  Philoktetes  formed  the 
subject  of  a  tragedy  by  iEschylus  and 
of  another  by  £uripid6s  (both  lost)  ts 
well  as  by  Sophokles. 

*  Argument  Iliad.  Minor.  Diintz.  1.  c 
Ka2  T^r  wtKphr  ^h  M€P€\dou  icarouci- 
<r9ivra  kv%K6yxvoi  Bdwrovaty  ol  Tpihs. 
See  Quint  Smym.  x.  240:  he  differs 
here  in  many  respects  from  the  aigu- 
ments  of  the  old  poems  as  given  by 
Proclus,  both  as  to  the  incidents  and  as 
to  their  order  in  time  (Diktys,  iv.  20). 
The  wounded  Paris  flees  to  CEn6n^, 
whom  he  had  deserted  in  order  to  follow 
Helen,  and  entreats  her  to  cure  him  by 
her  skill  in  simples :  she  refuses,  and 
permits  him  to  die ;  she  is  afterwards 
stung  with  remorse,  anif  hangs  herself 
(Quint  Smym.  x.  285-331;  ApoUoddr. 
iii.  12,  6;  Condn.  Narrat  23;  see  Bachet 
de  Meziriac,  Comment  sur  les  Epitres 
d'Ovide,  t.  i.  p.  456).  The  story  of 
C£n6n6  is  as  old  as  Hellanikus  and 
Kephaldn  of  Gergis  (see  Hellan.  Fragm. 
120,  Didot) 
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army.  The  untried  but  impetuous  youth,  gladly  obeying 
the  call,  received  from  Odysseus  his  father's  armour:  while 
on  the  other  hand,  Eurypylus,  son  of  T6Iephus,  came  from 
Mysia  as  auxiliary  to  the  Trojans  and  rendered  to  them 
valuable  service — turning  the  tide  of  fortune  for  a  time  against 
the  Greeks,  and  killing  some  of  their  bravest  chiefs,  amongst 
whom  were  numbered  Penele6s,  and  the  unrivalled  leech 
Macha6n.^  The  exploits  of  Neoptolemus  were  numerous, 
worthy  of  the  glory  of  his  race  and  the  renown  of  his  father. 
He  encountered  and  slew  Eurypylus,  together  with  numbers 
of  the  Mysian  warriors  :  he  routed  the  Trojans  and  drove  them 
within  their  walls,  from  whence  they  never  again  emerged  to 
give  battle :  and  he  was  not  less  distinguished  for  good  sense 
and  persuasive  diction  than  for  forward  energy  in  the  field.* 

Troy  however  was  still  impregnable  so  long  as  the  Palladium, 
a  statue  given  by  Zeus  himself  to  Dardanus,  remained 
in  the  citadel ;  and  great  care  had  been  taken  by  the  the  PaUa- 
Trojans  not  only  to  conceal  this  valuable  present,  wooden 
but  to  construct  other  statues  so  like  it  as  to  mislead    °"*" 
any  intruding  robber.   Nevertheless  the  enterprising  Odysseus, 
having  disguised  his  person  with  miserable  clothing  and  self- 
inflicted  injuries,  found  means  to  penetrate  into  the  city  and 
to   convey  the  Palladium  by   stealth  away.     Helen  alone 
recognised  him ;  but  she  was  now  anxious  to  return  to  Greece, 
and  even  assisted  Odysseus  in  concerting  means  for  the  capture 
of  the  town.^ 

To  accomplish  this  object,  one  final  stratagem  was  resorted 
to.  By  the  hands  of  Epeius  of  Panopeus,  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  Ath6n6,  a  capacious  hollow  wooden  horse  was  constructed. 


'  To  mark  the  way  in  which  these 
legendary  events  pervaded  and  became 
embodied  in  the  local  worship,  I  may 
mention  the  received  practice  in  the 
great  temple  of  Asklepius  (father  of 
Machadn)  at  Pereamos,  even  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  Telephus,  father  of  Eury- 
pylos,  was  the  local  hero  and  mythical 
King  of  Teuthrania,  in  which  Pergamus 
was  situated.  In  the  hymns  there  sung, 
the  poem  and  the  invocation  were  ad* 
dressed  to  Telephus;  but  nothing  was 
said  in  them  about  Eurypylus,  nor  was 
it  permitted  even  to  mention  his  name  in 
Uie  temple, — **  they  knew  him  to  be 
slayer  of  Macha6n :"  Apxovrat  fiiv'i.trh 


Tji\4<fHnt  rS>v  Hfivuvt  wpo<r4^ov<ri  9k  oMif 
is  rhp  EbpiiwKoy,  oM  i-px*!^  iv  f^  va^ 
$4\ovffiy  ovofidCtiy  abrhv,  ofa  hrurrifAtvoi 
^v4a  tvra  Maxdovos  (Pausan.  iii.  26,  7.) 
'  Argmnent.  Iliad.  Minor,  p.  18, 
Duntzer.  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  510-520. 
Pausan.  iii.  26,  7.    Quint.  Smym.  vii. 

553  >  ^^  ^^' 
■    Argument    Iliad.    Minor,    p.    18, 

Diintz.  ;  Arktinus  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i. 

69;    Homer,    Odyss.   iv.   246;    Quint. 

Sm)aTi.  X.  354;  Virg.,  Mxx.,  ii.  164,  and 

the  9th  Exc.  of  Hme  on  that  book. 

Compare,  with  this  legend  about  the 

Palladium,  the  Roman  legend  respecting 

the  Ancylia  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  381.) 
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capable  of  containing  one  hundred  men.     In  the  inside  of  this 
horse,  the  dite  of  the  Grecian  heroes,  Neoptolenius,  Odysseus, 
Menelaus  and  others,  concealed  themselves  while  the  entire 
Grecian  army  sailed  away  to  Tenedos,  burning  their  tents  and 
pretending  to  have  abandoned  the  siege.     The  Trojans,  over- 
joyed to  find  themselves  free,  issued  from  the  city  and  con- 
templated with  astonishment  the  fabric  which  their  enemies 
had  left  behind.     They  long  doubted  what  should  be  done 
with  it ;  and  the  anxious  heroes  from  within  heard  the  sur- 
rounding consultations,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  Helen  when  she 
pronounced  their  names  and  counterfeited  the  accents  of  their 
wives.^     Many  of  the  Trojans  were  anxious  to  dedicate  it  to 
the  gods  in  the  city  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance ; 
but  the  more  cautious  spirits  inculcated  distrust  of  an  enemy's 
legacy.     Laoco6n,  the  priest  of  Poseid6n,   manifested    his 
aversion  by  striking  the  side  of  the  horse  with  his  spear.     The 
sound  revealed  that  the  horse  was  hollow,  but  the  Trojans 
heeded  not  this  warning  of  possible  fraud.     The  unfortunate 
Laoco6n,  a  victim  to  his  own  sagacity  and  patriotism,  miser- 
ably perished  before  the  ty^s  of  his  countrymen,  together  with 
one  of  his  sons  :  two  serpents  being  sent  expressly  by  the  gods 
out  of  the  sea  to  destroy  him.     By  this  terrific  spectacle, 
together  with   the    perfidious  counsels  of  Sinon — a  traitor 
whom  the  Greeks  had   left  behind  for  the  special  purpose 
of  giving  false   information — the  Trojans  were  induced   to 
make  a   breach  in  their  own  walls,  and  to  drag  the  fatal 
fabric  with  triumph  and  exultation  into  their  city.* 


*  Odyss.  iv.  275;  Virgil,  iEneid,  ii. 
14;  Heyne,  Excurs.  3.  ad  i^neid.  ii. 
St^sichorus,  in  his  *\\iov  Tl4p<ris,  gave 
the  number  of  heroes  in  the  wooden 
horse  as  one  hundred  (Stesichor.  Fragm. 
26,  ed.  Kleine ;  compare  Athenae.  xiii. 
p.  610). 

•  Odyss.  viii.  492  ;  xi.  522.  Argu- 
ment of  the  *l\iov  uipais  of  Arktinus, 
p.  21.  Diintz.  Hygin.  f.  108-135.  Bac- 
chylid6s  and  Eupnorion  ap.  Servium 
ad  VirgiL  iEneid.  il  201. 

Both  Sinon  and  Laocodn  came  origin- 
ally from  the  old  epic  poem  of  Arktinus, 
though  Virgil  may  perhaps  have  imme- 
diately borrowed  both  them,  and  other 
matters  in  his  second  book,  horn  a  poem 
passing  tinder  the  name  of  Pisander. 


(See  Macrob.  Satur.  v.  2 ;  Heyne,  Ex- 
curs. I.  ad  Mn,  ii. ;  Wdcker,  Der 
Episch.  Cyklus,  p.  97.)  We  cannot 
give  credit  either  to  Arktinus  or  Pisander 
for  the  masterly  specimen  of  oratory 
which  is  put  into  ue  mouth  of  Sinon 
in  the  iEneid. 

In  Quintus  Smymsus  (xiL  366),  the 
Trojans  torture  and  mutilate  Sinon  to 
extort  from  him  the  truth:  his  endurance, 
sustained  by  the  inspiration  of  H8re,  is 
proof  against  the  extremity  of  suffering, 
and  lie  adheres  to  his  false  tale.  This  is 
probably  an  incident  of  the  old  epic, 
though  the  delicate  taste  of  Virgil,  and 
his  sympathy  with  the  Trojans,  has  in- 
duced him  to  omit  it  Euphorion  ascribed 
the  proceedings  of  Sinon  to  Odysseus:  he 
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The  destruction  of  Troy,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  gods, 
was  now  irrevocably  sealed.  While  the  Trojans  in-  Destruction 
dulged  in  a  night  of  riotous  festivity,  Sinon  kindled  °f  ^roy. 
the  firesignal  to  the  Greeks  at  Tenedos,  loosening  the  bolts 
of  the  wooden  horse,  from  out  of  which  the  enclosed  heroes 
descended  The  city,  assailed  both  from  within  and  from 
without,  was  thoroughly  sacked  and  destroyed;  with  the 
slaughter  or  captivity  of  the  larger  portion  of  its  heroes  as 
well  as  its  people.  The  venerable  Priam  perished  by  the 
hand  of  Neoptolemus,  having  in  vain  sought  shelter  at 
the  domestic  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios.  But  his  son  Deiphobus, 
who  since  the  death  of  Paris  had  become  the  husband  of 
Helen,  defended  his  house  desperately  against  Odysseus  and 
Menelaus,  and  sold  his  life  dearly.  After  he  was  slain,  his 
body  was  fearfully  mutilated  by  the  latter.^ 

Thus  was  Troy  utterly  destroyed — the  city,  the  altars  and 
temples,*  and  the  population.  Mneas  and  Anten6r  were  per- 
mitted to  escape,  with  their  families,  having  been  always  more 
favourably  r^^ded  by  the  Greeks  than  the  remaining  Trojans. 
According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  they  had  betrayed  the 
city  to  the  Greeks :  a  panther's  skin  had  been  hung  over  the 
door  of  Antendr's  house  as  a  signal  for  the  victorious  besiegers 
to  spare  it  in  general  plunder.*  In  the  distribution  of  the 
principal  captives,  Astyanax,  the  infant  son  of  Hect6r,  pistributioa 
was  cast  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  killed,  by  dvSlS^^g 
Odysseus  or  Neoptolemus :  Polyxena,  the  daughter  ^  '^**"* 
of  Priam,  was  immolated  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  in  com- 


aUo  gave  a  different  cause  for  the  death 
of  Laocodn  (Fr.  35-36.  p.  55,  ed. 
Diintz.,  in  the  Fragments  of  Epic  Poets 
after  Alexander  the  Great).  Sinon  is 
irtupos  '09vea4ms  in  Pausan.  x.  27,  I. 

^  Odyss.  viiL  515;  Argument  of  Ark- 
tinos,  ut  sup.;  £uripi£  Hecub.  903; 
Virg.  JEJn.  vL  497;  Quint  Smym.  xiiL 
35-229;  Lesch^  ap.  Pausan.  x.  27,  2 ; 
IHktjTs,  V.  12.  Ibykus  and  Simonid^ 
also  represented  Deiphobus  as  the  &yrc- 
pdffTTis  *Z\hniis  (SchoL  Horn.  Iliad,  xiii. 

517). 
The  night  battle  in  the  interior  of 

Troy  was  described  with  all  its  fearful 

det^  both  by  Leschds  and  Arktinus : 

the  *IAiov  n4pats  of  the  latter  seems  to 

have  been  a  separate  poem,  that  of  the 

former  constituted  a  portion  of  the  Ilias 


Minor  (see  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cy- 
klus,  p.  2i$):  ihe'ixiov  n4p<ris  by  the 
lyric  poets  Sakadas  and  St6sichoru5  pro- 
bably added  many  new  incidents.  Poly- 
gn6tus  had  painted  a  succession  of  the 
various  calamitous  scenes,  drawn  from 
the  poem  of  Lesch^s,  on  the  walls  of 
the  lesch^  at  Delphi,  withthe  name  writ- 
ten over  each  figure  (Pausan.  x.  25-26). 

Hellanikus  toed  the  precise  day  of 
the  month  on  which  the  capture  took 
place  (HeUan.  Fr.  143-144),  the  twelfth 
day  of  Thargelidn. 

*  iEschyl.  Agamemn.  527. — 

•  This  S3rmbol  of  treachery  also  figured 
in  the  picture  of  Polygn6tus.  A  different 
story  appears  in  SchoL  Iliad,  iii.  206, 
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pliance  with  a  requisition  made  by  the  shade  of  the  de- 
ceased hero  to  his  countrymen  ;^  while  her  sister  Kassandra 
was  presented  as  a  prize  to  Agamemn6n.  She  had  sought 
sanctuary  at  the  altar  of  Ath^nd,  where  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Oileus,  making  a  guilty  attempt  to  seize  her,  had  drawn  both 
upon  himself  and  upon  the  army  the  serious  wrath  of  the 
goddess,  insomuch  that  the  Greeks  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  stoning  him  to  death.^  Andromache  and  Helenus  were 
both  given  to  Neoptolemus,  who,  according  to  the  Uias  Minor, 
carried  away  also  ^Eneas  as  his  captive.^ 

Helen  gladly  resumed  her  union  with  Menelaus :  she  accom- 
panied him  back  to  Sparta,  and  lived  with  him  there  many 
years  in  comfort  and  dignity,*  passing  afterwards  to  a  happy 
immortality  in  the  Elysian  fields.  She  was  worshipped  as  a 
Helen  re-  goddcss  with  her  brothers  the  Dioskuri  and  her 
Mcnciau*-   husbaud,  having  her  temple,  statue  and  altar  at 

lives  in  ox- 

dignity  at  Thcrapnae  and  elsewhere.  Various  examples  of  her 
passes  to  a  miraculous  intervention  were  cited  among  the  Greeks.* 
mortality.  The  lyric  poet  St^sichorus  had  ventured  to  denounce 
her,  conjointly  with  her  sister  Klytaemn^stra,  in  a  tone  of  rude 
and  plain-spoken  severity,  resembling  that  of  Euripidfis  and 
Lykophr6n  afterwards,  but  strikingly  opposite  to  the  delicacy 
and  respect  with  which  she  is  always  handled  by  Homer,  who 


*  Eurip.  Hecub.  38-114,  and  Troad.  ' 
716 ;   Lesches  ap.   Pausan.    x.   25,   9 ; ' 
Virgil,  ^neid,  iii.  322,  and  Servius  ad 
loc. 

A  romantic  tale  is  found  in  Diktys 
respecting  the  passion  of  Achilles  for 
Polyxena  (iii.  2). 

^  Odyss.  XL  422.  Arktinus,  Argum. 
p.  21,  Diintz,  Theognis.  1232.  Pausan. 
1.  15,  2;  X.  26,  3;  31,  I.  As  an  expia- 
tion of  this  sin  of  their  national  hero, 
the  Lokrians  sent  to  Ilium  periodically 
some  of  their  maidens,  to  do  menial  ser- 
vice in  the  temple  of  Ath€n8  (Plutarch, 
Ser.  Numin.  Vindict.  p.  557,  with  the 
citation  from  Euphorion  or  Kallimachus, 
Diintzer,  Epicc.  Vet.  p.  118). 

*  Lesches,  Fr.  7,  Diintz. ;  ap.  Schol. 
Lycophr.  1263.  Compare  Schol.  ad 
1232,  for  the  respectful  recollection  of 
Andromache,  among  the  traditions  of 
the  Molossian  kings,  as  their  heroic 
mother,  and  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  594. 

*  Such  is  the  story  of  the  old  epic  (see 
Odyss.   iv.   260,   and  the  fourth  book 


generally;  Argument  of  Ilias  Minor,  p. 
20,  Diintz.).  Polygn6tus,  in  the  paint- 
ings above  alluded  to,  followed  the  same 
tale  (Pausan.  x.  25,  3). 

The  anger  of  the  Greeks  against  He- 
len, and  the  statement  that  Menelaus 
after  the  capture  of  Troy  approached 
her  with  revengeful  purposes,  out  was  so 
mollified  by  her  surpassing  beauty  as  to 
cast  away  his  uplifted  sword,  belongs 
to  the  age  of  the  tragedians  (i^chyL 
Agamem.  685-1455 ;  Eurip.  Androm. 
600-629;  Helen.  75-120;  Troad.  890- 
1057;  compare  also  the  fine  lines  in  the 
^neid,  iL  567-588). 

•  See  the  description  in  Herodot  vL 
61,  of  the  prayers  offered  to  her,  and  of 
the  miracle  which  she  wrought,  to  re- 
move the  repulsive  ugliness  of  a  little 
Spartan  girl  of  high  &mily.  Compare 
also  Pindar,  Olymp.  iii.  2,  and  the 
Scholia  at  the  bc^nine  of  the  ode; 
Eurip.  Helen.  1662,  and  Orest.  1652- 
1706;  Isokrat.  Encom.  Helen.  iL  p.  383, 
Auger;  Dio  Chrysost.  Or,  xi.  p.  311. 
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never  admits  reproaches  against  her  except  from  her  own  lips.* 
He  was  smitten  with  blindness,  and  made  sensible  of  his 
impiety ;  but  ha^ang  repented  and  composed  a  special  poem 
formally  retracting  the  calumny,  was  permitted  to  recover  his 
sight  In  his  poem  of  recantation  (the  famous  palinode  now 
unfortunately  lost)  he  pointedly  contradicted  the  Homeric 
narrative,  affirming  that  Helen  had  never  been  at  Troy  at  all, 
and  that  the  Trojans  had  carried  thither  nothing  but  her  image 
or  eiddlon?  It  is,  probably,  to  the  excited  religious  feeling* 
of  St^sichorus  that  we  owe  the  first  idea  of  this  glaring  devia* 


••^f  4yofdff$ii  wapk  rots  'EXXriai :  Theo- 
dekt6s  ap.  Aristot  PoL  L  2,  19.    Stiatw 

*  Euripid.  Trood.  982  sey,;  Lycophrdn 
ap.  Stepb.  Byz.  v.  Alyis;  Stesicnorus 
s^  SchoL  Enrip.  Orest  239;  Fragm. 
9  and  10  of  the  *l\iov  lldpais,  Schnei- 
dewin  : — 

OvMM  Twidpmt  ^^^  hnm,  99ois  luat  Aotfcr* 
ifVMAapov 

Kma  Atnowopof  .... 

Further 

.  .  .  *BA^  imvo^  omifM*  &c. 
He  had  probaUy  contrasted  her  with 
other  females  carried  away  by  force. 

St^chorus  also  affirmed  that  Iphi- 
geneta  was  the  daughter  of  Helen  by 
Theseus,  bom  at  Argos  before  her  mar- 
riage with  Menelaus  and  made  over  to 
KljTtsmn^stra;  this  tale  was  perpetuated 
by  the  temple  of  Eileithyia  at  Argos, 
which  the  Aigeians  affirmed  to  have 
been  erected  l^  Helen  (Pausan.  ii.  22, 
7).  The  ages  ascribed  by  Hellanikus 
and  other  logographers  (Hellan.  Fr. 
74)  to  Theseus  and  Helen — he  fifty 
years  of  age  and  she  a  child  of  seven 
— when  he  carried  her  off  to  Aphid- 
nae,  can  never  have  been  the  original 
form  of  any  poetical  legend.  These 
ages  were  probably  imagined  in  order 
to  make  the  mythical  <£ronology  run 
smoothly;  for  Th^us  belongs  to  the 
generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  But 
we  ought  always  to  recollect  that  Helen 
never  grows  old  {r^r  yiip  ^Arts  tfifiw 
iy^lpm  Quint  Smjrr.  x.  312),  and  that 
her  chronology  consists  only  with  an  im- 
mortal being.  Servius  observes  (ad 
iEneid.  ii.  601) — "  Helenam  immortalem 
fiiisse  indicat  tempus.  Nam  constat  fra- 
tres  ejus  cum  Argonautis  fuisse.    Argo- 


nautarum  filii  cum  Thebanis  (Thebano 
Eteoclis  et  Polynicisbello)  dimicaverunt. 
Item  illorum  filii  contra  Trojam  bella 
gesserunt.  Ergo,  si  immortalis  Helena 
non  fuisset,  tot  sine  dubio  seculis  durare 
non  posset '*  So  Xenophon,  after  enu- 
merating many  heroes  of  different  ages, 
all  pupik  of  Cheir6n,  says  that  the  life 
of  Cheir6n  suffices  for  all,  he  being 
brother  of  Zeus  (De  Venatione,  c.  i). 

The  daughters  of  Tyndareus  are  Klytae- 
mn6stra,  Helen,  and  Timandra,  all  open 
to  the  charge  advanced  by  St^sichorus  : 
see  about  Tmiandra,  wife  of  the  Tegeate 
Echemus,  the  new  fragment  of  the  He* 
siodic  Catalogue,  recently  restored  by 
Geel  (Gottling,  Pref.  Hesiod.  p.  Ixi.). 

It  is  curious  to  read,  in  Bayle's  article 
Hilhtey  his  critical  disciission  of  the  ad- 
ventures ascribed  to  her — as  if  they  were 
genuine  matter  of  history,  more  or  less 
correctly  reported. 

*  Plato,  Republic,  ix.  p.  587.  c.  10. 
£(nrcp  -ri  t^j  'EX^njj  Jt^mhov  2Ti|<r(- 
X^^^^^  ^cr»  wtpifidx'r''ov  ytpMau  iv  Tpolp^ 
iyroia  rov  iL\riBovs, 

Isokiat  Encom.  Helen,  t  ii.  p.  370, 
Auger;  Plato,  Phaedr.  c  44,  p.  243-244; 
Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xi.  p.  320,  Davis;  Condn, 
Narr.  18;  Dio  Chiysost  Or.  xi.  p.  323. 
Thw  iihf  tnifflxopov  iy  rp  tffrtpop  itSp 
\4ytty,  &s  rh  wapdwar  oifH^  w\tv- 
<rcicr  4i  'EX^rif  oiUdfioat.  Horace, 
Od.  i.  17;  Epod.  xvii.  42. — 

"  Infamis  Helenae  Castor  oifensus  Tice, 
Fraterque  magni  Castoris,  vied  prece, 
Adempta  vad  reddidere  lumina/ 

Pausan.  iii.  19,  5.  Virgil,  surveying  the 
war  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Tro- 
jans, had  no  motive  to  look  upon  Helen 
with  particular  tenderness:  Deiphobus 
imputes  to  her  the  basest  treachery 
(iEneid,  vi.  51 1,  ^^scclusexitiaULacanar 
compare  ii.  $67). 
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tion  from  the  old  legend,  which  could  never  have  been  recom- 
mended by  any  considerations  of  poetical  interest 

Other  versions  were  afterwards  started,  forming  a  sort  of 

compromise  between  Homer  and  St^sichorus,  ad- 
and  cure  of  mitting  that  Helen  had  never  really  been  at  Troy, 
stasichonis  without  altogether  denying  her  elopement  Such  is 
ofAekgend  thc  story  of  her  having  been   detained   in  Eg3T)t 

during  the  whole  term  of  the  siege.  Paris,  on  his 
departure  from  Sparta,  had  been  driven  thither  by  storms,  and 
the  Egyptian  king  Pr6teus,  hearing  of  the  grievous  wrong 
which  he  had  committed  towards  Menelaus,  had  sent  him 
away  from  the  country  with  severe  menaces,  detaining  Helen 
until  her  lawful  husband  should  come  to  seek  her.  When  the 
Greeks  reclaimed  Helen  from  Troy,  the  Trojans  assured  them 
solemnly,  that  she  neither  was  nor  ever  had  been,  in  the  town ; 
but  the  Greeks,  treating  this  allegation  as  fraudulent,  prose- 
cuted the  siege  until  their  ultimate  success  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  Menelaus  did  not  recover  Helen 
until,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he  visited  Egypt*  Such  was 
the  story  told  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus,  and  it 
appeared  satisfactory  to  his  historicising  mind.  **  For  if  Helen 
had  really  been  at  Troy  (he  argues)  she  would  certainly  have 
been  given  up,  even  had  she  been  mistress  of  Priam  himself 
instead  of  Paris :  the  Trojan  king,  with  all  his  family  and  all 
his  subjects,  would  never  knowingly  have  incurred  utter  and 
Egyptian  irretrievable  destruction  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
Helen—  her :  their  misfortune  was,  that  while  they  did  not 
historic^.**    possess,  and  therefore  could  not  restore  her,  they 


*  Ilerodot.  ii.  I20.  oh  ykp  8^  o0tw 
y€  <l>pfyo$\a$iis  ^v  &  Uplofios,  ov8*  ol 
&XA01  irpoaiiKovrts  ainfy  &c.  The  pas- 
sage is  too  long  to  cite,  but  is  highly 
curious:  not  the  least  remarkable  part  is 
the  religious  colouring  which  he  gives 
to  the  new  version  of  the  story  which  he 
is  adopting, — "  the  Trojans,  tnough  they 
had  not  got  Helen,  yet  could  not  per- 
suade the  Greeks  that  this  was  the  fact ; 
for  it  was  the  divine  will  that  they 
should  be  destroyed  root  and  branch,  in 
order  to  make  it  plain  to  mankind  that 
upon  great  crimes  the  gods  inflict  great 
punishments." 

Dio  Chrysostom  (Or.  xi.  p.  333)  rea- 
sons in  the  same  way  as  Herodotus 
against  the  credibility  of  the  received 


narrative.  On  the  other  hand,  Isokral^ 
in  extolling  Helen,  dwells  on  the  cala- 
mities of  the  Trojan  war  as  a  test  of  the 
peerless  value  of  the  prize  (Encom.  HeL 
p.  360,  Aug.):  in  the  view  of  Pindar 
(Olymp.  xiii.  56)  as  well  as  in  that  of 
Hesiod  (Opp.  Di.  165),  Helen  is  the  one 
prize  contended  for. 

Euripides,  in  his  tragedy  of  Helen, 
recognises  the  detention  of  Helen  in 
Egypt,  and  the  presence  of  her  ctJwXoy 
at  Troy,  but  he  follows  Stfisichoms  in 
denying  her  elopement  altogether, — 
Herm6s  had  carried  her  to  Egjrpt  in  a 
cloud  (Helen  35-45,  706) :  compare  Von 
Hoff,  De  Mytho  Helenas  Euripideae, 
cap.  2,  p.  35  (Leyden,  1843). 
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yet  found  it  impossible  to  convince  the  Greeks  that  such  was 
the  fact"  Assuming  the  historical  character  of  the  war  of 
Troy,  the  remark  of  Herodotus  admits  of  no  reply ;  nor  can 
we  greatly  wonder  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  tale  of  Helen's 
Egyptian  detention,  as  a  substitute  for  the '' incredible  insanity" 
whidi  the  genuine  l^end  imputes  to  Priam  and  the  Trojans. 
Pausanias,  upon  the  same  ground  and  by  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning,  pronounced  that  the  Trojan  horse  must  have  been 
in  point  of  fact  a  battering-engine,  because  to  admit  the  literal 
narrative  would  be  to  impute  utter  childishness  to  the  defenders 
of  the  city.  And  Mr.  Payne  Knight  rejects  Helen  altogether 
as  the  real  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  though  she  may  have  been 
the  pretext  of  it ;  for  he  thinks  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Trojans  could  have  been  so  mad  and  silly  as  to  endure 
calamities  of  such  magnitude  ''for  one  little  woman." ^  Mr. 
Knight  suggests  various  political  causes  as  substitutes ;  these 
might  deserve  consideration,  either  if  any  evidence  could  be 
produced  to  countenance  them,  or  if  the  subject  on  which  they 
are  brought  to  bear  could  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  domain 
of  history. 

The  return  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  from  Troy  furnished  matter 
to  the  ancient  epic  hardly  less  copious  than  the  Retumof 

the  Greeks 

siege  itself,  and  the  more  susceptible  of  indefinite  fromXroy. 
diversity,  inasmuch  as  those  who  had  before  acted  in  concert 
were  now  dispersed  and  isolated.  Moreover  the  stormy 
voyages  and  compulsory  wanderings  of  the  heroes  exactly 
feu  in  with  the  common  aspirations  after  an  heroic  founder, 
and  enabled  even  the  most  remote  Hellenic  settlers  to  connect 
the  origin  of  their  town  with  this  prominent  event  of  their 
ante-historical  and  semi-divine  world.  And  an  absence  of  ten 
years  afforded  room  for  the  supposition  of  many  domestic 
changes  in  their  native  abode,  and  many  family  misfortunes 
and  misdeeds  during  the  interval  One  of  these  heroic  "  Re- 
turns," that  of  Odysseus,  has  been  immortalised  by  the  verse 
of  Homer.  The  hero,  after  a  series  of  long-protracted  suffering 
and  expatriation,  inflicted  on  him  by  the  anger  of  Poseid6n, 
at  last  reaches  his  native  island,  but  finds  his  wife  beset,  his 


>  PausaD.  i.  23,  8 ;  Payne  Knight, 
Prolegg.  ad  Homer,  c.  53.  Euphorion 
construed  the  wooden  horse  into  a  Gre- 
cian ship  called  Uwwos  "  TAe  Horse'' 


(Euphorion,   Fragm.  34,  ap.  Diintzer, 
Fragm.  Epicc  Grace  p.  55). 
See  Thucyd.  L  12 ;  vL  2. 
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youthful  son  insulted,  and  his  substance  plundered,  by  a  troop 
of  insolent  suitors ;  he  is  forced  to  appear  as  a  wretched 
beggar,  and  to  endure  in  his  own  person  their  scornful  treat- 
ment ;  but  finally,  by  the  interference  of  Athfinfe  coming  in 
aid  of  his  own  courage  and  stratagem,  he  is  enabled  to  over- 
whelm his  enemies,  to  resume  his  family  position,  and  to 
recover  his  property.  The  return  of  several  other  Grecian 
chiefs  was  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  by  Hagias,  which 
is  now  lost,  but  of  which  a  brief  abstract  or  ailment  still 
remains:  there  were  in  antiquity  various  other  poems  of 
similar  title  and  analogous  matter.^ 

As  usual  with  the  ancient  epic,  the  multiplied  sufferings  of 
this  back-voyage  are  traced  to  divine  wrath,  justly  provoked 
by  the  sins  of  the  Greeks ;  who,  in  the  fierce  exultation  of  a 
victory  purchased  by  so  many  hardships,  had  neither  respected 
nor  even^  spared  the  altars  of  the  gods  in  Troy.  Athfin^, 
who  had  been  their  most  zealous  ally  during  the  siege,  was  so 
Their  suf-  inccnsed  by  their  final  recklessness,  more  especially 
IngcftTthc  by  the  outrage  of  Ajax,  son  of  Ofleus,  that  she 
^^^'  actively  harassed  and  embittered  their  return,  in  spite 

of  every  effort  to  appease  her.  The  chiefs  began  to  quarrel 
among  themselves :  their  formal  assembly  became  a  scene  of 
drunkenness ;  even  Agamemndn  and  Menelaus  lost  their 
fraternal  harmony,  and  each  man  acted  on  his  own  separate 
resolution.^  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Odyssey,  Nest6r, 
Diomfidfis,  Neoptolemus,  Idomeneus  and  PhiloktfitSs,  reached 
home  speedily  and  safely ;  Agamemn6n  also  arrived  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  treacherous  wife ;  but 
Menelaus  was  condemned  to  long  wanderings  and  to  the 
severest  privations  in  Egypt,  Cyprus  and  elsewhere,  before 
he  could  set  foot  in  his  native  land.  The  Lokrian  Ajax 
perished  on  the  Gyraean  rock.*  Though  exposed  to  a  terrible 
storm,  he  had  already  reached  this  place  of  safety,  when  he 
indulged  in  the  rash  boast  of  having  escaped  in  defiance  of 


*  Suidas,  V.  N^cttoj.  Wiillner,  De 
Cyclo  EpicOy  p.  93.  Also  a  poem  'Arpu- 
9^y  Kd0o9os  (Athenae.  vii.  p.  281). 

*  Upon  this  the  turn  of  fortune  in 
Grecian  affairs  depends  (^schyL  Aga- 
memn.  338 ;  Odyss.  iii.  130 ;  Euripid. 
Troad.  69-9}). 

*  Odyss.  lii.  130-161  ;  iEschyl.  Aga- 
memn.  650*662. 


*  Odyss.  iii  188-196 ;  iv.  5-87.  The 
Egyptian  city  of  Kanopus,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  was  believed  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  pilot  of  Menelaus, 
who  had  died  and  was  buried  there 
(Strabo,  xvii.  p.  801 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  n. 
60).  McrcXildf  pSfMs,  so  called  after 
Menelaus  (Dio  Chiyso5t.  xL  p.  361). 
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the  gods.  No  sooner  did  Poseid6n  hear  this  language,  than 
he  struck  with  his  trident  the  rock  which  Ajax  was  grasping, 
and  precifMtated  both  into  the  sea.^  Kalchas  the  soothsayer, 
together  with  Leonteus  and  Polypcetfis,  proceeded  by  land 
from  Troy  to  Kolophon.* 

In  respect,  however,  to  these  and  other  Grecian  heroes, 
tales  were  told  different  from  those  in  the  Odyssey,  wanderings 
assigning  to  them  a  long  expatriation  and  a  distant  ^Sf<to^ 
home*  Nest6r  went  to  Italy,  where  he  founded  Meta-  ^^ 
pontum,  Pisa,  and  Hfirakleia:*  Philoktfit&s*  also  went  to 
Italy,  founded  Petilia  and  Krimisa,  and  sent  settlers  to  Egesta 
in  Sicily.  Neoptolemus,  under  the  advice  of  Thetis,  marched 
by  land  across  Thrace,  met  with  Odysseus,  who  had  come  by 
sea,  at  Maroneia,  and  then  pursued  his  journey  to  Epirus, 
where  he  became  king  of  the  Molossians.^  Idomeneus  came 
to  Italy,  and  founded  Una  in  the  Salentine  peninsula.  Dio- 
m£d6s,  after  wandering  far  and  wide,  went  along  the  Italian 
coast  into  the  innermost  Adriatic  gulf,  and  finally  settled  in 
Daunia,  founding  the  cities  of  Argyrippa,  Beneventum,  Atria 
and  Diom^deia :  by  the  favour  of  Ath£n6  he  became  immortal, 
and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  in  many  different  places.^  The 
Lokrian  followers  of  Ajax  founded  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri 
on  the  southernmost  corner  of  Italy,^  besides  another  settle- 


'  Odyss.  iv.  joo.  The  epic  N<J<rTo»of 
Hagias  places  tnis  adventure  of  Ajax  on 
the  rocks  of  Kaphareus,  a  southern  pro- 
montory of  Euboea  (Ar^;um.  N<(<rroi,  p. 
23,  Diintzer).  Deceptive  lights  were 
kmdled  on  the  dangerous  rocl^  by  Nau- 
plios,  the  faUier  of  Palam6d^,  in  revenge 
tor  the  death  of  his  son  (Sophokl^,  Na^ 
vXiof  nvfHeaths,  a  lost  tragedy ;  Hygin. 
r.  116  ;  Senec.  Agamemn.  567). 

'  Argument.  N^irroi,  ut  sup.  There 
were  monuments  of  Kalchas  near  Si- 
pontnm  in  Italy  also  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  2S4), 
as  well  as  at  Selgd  in  Pisidia  (Strabo, 
xiL  p.  570). 

•  Strabo,  v.  p.  222 ;  vL  p.  264.  Vellei. 
Paterc  i.  I ;  Servius  ad  iEn.  x.  179. 
He  had  built  a  temple  to  Athdn6  in  the 
island  of  Keds  (Strabo,  x.  p.  487). 

*  Strabo,  vL  pp.  254,  272 ;  VirgiL 
i£n.  ilL  401,  ana  Servius  ad  loc. ;  Ly- 
cophr6n,  912. 

Both  the  tomb  of  Philokt^t^s  and  the 
arrows  of  H^rakl^  which  he  had  used 
against  Troy,  were  for  a  long  time  shown 


at  Thurium  (Justin,  xx.  i). 

*  Argument.  N^o-toi,  p.  23,  Diintz.  ; 
Pindar,  Nem.  iv.  51.  According  to 
Pindar,  however,  Neoptolemus  comes 
from  Troy  by  sea,  misses  the  island  of 
Skyrus,  and  sails  round  to  the  Epeirotic 
Ephyra  (Nem.  viL  37). 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  7,  with  the  Scholia. 
Strabo,  iii.  p.  150 ;  v.  p.  214,  215 ;  vi. 
p.  284.  Steplum.  Byz.  'ApT^pmro,  Aio- 
lirfitla,  Aristotle  recognises  him  as  bu- 
ried  in  the  Diomedean  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  (Anthol.Gr.  Brunck.  i.  p.  178). 

The  identical  tripod  which  had  been 
gained  by  Diom^^  as  victor  in  the 
chariot-race  at  the  funeral  games  of  Pa- 
troklus,  was  shown  at  Delphi  in  the  time 
of  Phanias,  attested  by  an  inscription, 
as  well  as  the  dagger  which  had  been 
worn  by  Helika6n,  son  of  Anten6r 
(Athense.  vi.  p.  232). 

'  Virgil,  i^neid,  iii.  399  ;  xL  265  ; 
and  Servius,  ibid,  Ajax,  the  son  of 
O'lleus,  was  worshipped  there  as  a  hero 
(Condn.  Narr.  18). 
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ment  in  Libya.  I  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the  com- 
pulsory exile  of  Teukros,  who  besides  founding  the  city  of 
Salamis  in  Cyprus,  is  said  to  have  established  some  settle- 
ments in  the  Iberian  peninsula.^  Menestheus  the  Athenian 
did  the  like,  and  also  founded  both  Elaea  in  Mysia  and  Skyl- 
letium  in  Italy.*  The  Arcadian  chief  Agapendr  founded 
Paphus  in  Cyprus.*  Epeius,  of  Panopeus  in  Phdkis,  the  con- 
structor of  the  Trojan  horse  with  the  aid  of  the  goddess 
Ath^n^,  settled  at  Lagaria  near  Sybaris  on  the  coast  of 
Italy;  and  the  very  tools  which  he  had  employed  in  that 
remarkable  fabric  were  shown  down  to  a  late  date  in  the 
temple  of  Ath^nfe  at  Metapontum.*  Temples,  altars,  and 
towns  were  also  pointed  out  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Samos,  and  in 
Krete,  the  foundation  of  Agamemndn  or  of  his  followers.* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  town  of  Skionfi,  in  the  Thracian 
peninsula  called  Pall^nd  or  Pellfinfi,  accounted  themselves  the 
offspring  of  the  Pellfinians  from  Achaea  in  Peloponnteus,  who 
had  served  under  Agamemn6n  before  Troy,  and  who  on  their 
return  from  the  siege  had  been  driven  on  the  spot  by  a  storm 
and  there  settled.*  The  Pamphylians,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  deduced  their  origin  from  the  wanderings  of 
Amphilochus  and  Kalchas  after  the  siege  of  Troy :  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Amphilochian  Argos  on  the  Gulf  of  Am- 
brakia  revered  the  same  Amphilochus  as  their  founder.^  The 
Orchomenians  under   lalmenus,   on  quitting  the  conquered 


•  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157  ;  Isokrat^s,  Eva- 
gor.  Encom.  p.  192  ;  Justin,  xliv.  3. 
Ajax,  the  son  of  Teukros,  established  a 
temple  of  Zeus,  and  an  hereditary  priest- 
hood always  held  by  his  descendants 
(who  mostly  bore  the  name  of  Ajax  or 
Teukros),  at  Olbe  in  Kilikia  (Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  672).  Teukros  carried  with  him 
his  Trojan  captives  to  Cyprus  (Athenae. 
vi.  p.  256). 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  140-150 ;  vL  p.  261  ; 
xiii.  p.  622.  See  the  epitaphs  on  Teu- 
kros and  Agapen6r  by  Aristotle  (An- 
tholog.  Gr.  ed.  Brunck.  i.  p.  179-180). 

'  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683 ;  Pausan.  viiL 

•  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263 ;  Justin,  xx.  2 ; 
Aristot.  Mirab.  Ausc.  c  108.  Also  the 
epigram  of  the  Rhodian  Simmias  called 
ncXffic^s  (Antholog.  Gr.  ed.  Brunck.  i. 
p.  210). 

•  Vellel    Patercul.    i.    i.     Stephan. 


Byz.  V.  AdfiMTi.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 ; 
xiv.  p.  639.  Theopompus  (Fragm.  111, 
Didot)  recounted  that  Agamemndn  and 
his  followers  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  larger  portion  of  Cyprus. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  12a 

'  Herodot  viL  91  ;  Thucyd.  ii.  68. 
According  to  the  old  elegiac  poet  Kal- 
linos,  Kalchas  himself  had  died  at  Klanis 
near  Koloph6n,  after  his  march  from 
Troy,  but  Mopsus,  his  rival  in  the  prophe- 
tic function,  had  conducted  his  followeis 
into  Pamphylia  and  Kilikia  (Strabo, 
xii.  p.  570 ;  xiv.  p.  668).  The  oradc 
of  Amphilochus  at  Mallus  in  Kilikia 
bore  the  highest  character  for  exactness 
and  truUi-telling  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
fuantiov  w^9v94<rrorop  rmv  h^  ifi»9 
(Pans.  i.  34,  2).  Another  story  recog- 
nised Leontius  and  Polypcet^  as  the 
founders  of  Aspendusin  Kilikia  (Eustath. 
adiliad.  il  138). 
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city,  wandered  or  were  driven  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Euxine  Sea ;  and  the  barbarous  Achaeans  under  Mount  Cau- 
casus were  supposed  to  have  derived  their  first  establishment 
from  this  source.^     Merion^s  with  his  Kr^tan  followers  settled 
at  Engyion  in  Sicily,  along  with  the  preceding  Kr^tans  who 
had  remained  there  after  the  invasion  of  Minds.     The  Ely- 
mians  in  Sicily  also  were  composed  of  Trojans  and  Memorial* 
Greeks  separately  driven  to  the  spot,  who,  forgetting  throughout 
their  previous  differences,  united  in  the  joint  settle-  worfd.  ^"^ 
ments  of  Eryx  and  Egesta.^    We  hear  of  Podaleirius  both  in 
Italy  and  on  the  coast  of  Karia  ;^  of  Akamas,  son  of  Theseus, 
at  Amphipolis  in  Thrace,  at  Soli  in  Cyprus,  and  at  Synnada 
in  Phrygia;*  of  Guneus,  Prothous  and  Eurypylus,  in  Krfite  as 
well  as  in  Libya.*    The  obscure  poem  of  Lycophrdn  enu- 
merates  many  of  these  dispersed  and  expatriated  heroes, 
whose  conquest  of  Troy  was  indeed  a  Kadmeian  victory 
(according  to  the  proverbial  phrase  of  the  Greeks),  wherein 
the  sufferings  of  the  victor  were  little  inferior  to  those  of  the 
vanquished.*     It  was  particularly  among  the  Italian  Greeks, 
where  they  were  worshipped  with  very  special  solemnity,  that 
their  presence  as  wanderers  from  Troy  was  reported  and 
believed.^ 

I  pass  over  the  numerous  other  tales  which  circulated  among 
the  ancients,  illustrating  the  ubiquity  of  the  Grecian  and 
Trojan  heroes  as  well  as  that  of  the  Argonauts, — one  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  the  Hellenic  legendary  world.® 
Amongst  them  all,  the  most  interesting,  individually,  is  Odys- 
seus, whose  romantic  adventures  in  fabulous  places  and  among 


'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  416. 
*  Diod6r.  iv.  79  ;  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 
'  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  S^pya;  Lycophr6n, 
1047. 


and  Menelaus,  he  says,  Aty§iay  9^  ical 
'Kyrfiyopa  ico2  *Ev€Toi» j,  koX  air\us  robs  iK 
rod  TpwXKOv  wo\4fAOv  w\ayri$4trras  §h 
waffav  r^p  olKovfidpriy,  t^tov /i^  t£v 


nil  rots  r&r^  "EAAijo'iv,  dftodas  ical  roiy 
fiapfidpois,  8ii  rhv  rrjs  arfwr^ias  xP^pop, 
h.7rofia^up  rd  tc  ip  oUtp  ico2  rf  <rrtwr€l^ 
wopur$4yra'  fiorc  fierk  r^p  rod  'Ikiov  ico- 


*  iEschines,  De  Fals&  L^at  c.  14  ;  I  waXaiSp  kydp^w  pofiiffcu ;  2vp4$ri  y^ 
Strabo,  »▼.  p.  683;  Stephan.  Byz.  v.    •'^  -  "    -'-   •""" *""' *  -'^"- 

*  Lycophr6n,  877-902,  with  Scholia; 
Apollod6r.Fragm.p.386,Heyne.    There 

is  also  a  long  enumeration  of  these  re-  }  rcurrpotpifp  ro6s  rt  pucfiffaprtu  iwl  Ajf- 
tuming  wanderers  and  founders  of  new    trr^uuf  rpcar4a$cu  9iit  rks  iwoplcLs,   Kal 

woW^  fjM?<\op  robs  iirrfi04pras  icol  »«p»- 
y€POfi4povs  4k  rod  wo\4fiOv,  Kal  8^  iccU 
ir6\us  6wh  roiro»p  KriaBripai  A^ 
yoprat  narit  wa<rap  r^p  !{•»  rris 
*E\kd9os  wapaXiaPt  tffri  t  tnou  Koi 


settlements  in  Solinus  (Polyhist  c  2). 

•  Strabo,  iii.  p.  150. 

*  Aristot  MirabiL  Auscult  79,  106, 
io^»i09,  "I. 

<>fc«abo,   L  p.   48.     After  dwelling 
emphaticd^y  on  the  long   voyages    of '  r^p  fuo'iyaiap, 
Dionysus,  n^iakl^  Ja^t  Odysseus,  I 
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fabulous  persons  have  been  made  familiarly  known  by  Homer. 
Odysseus-    The  goddcsses  Kalypso  and  Circ6  ;  the  semi-divine 
vcnfu^*;i'd  niariners    of  Phaeacia,    whose    ships   are    endowed 
death.         ^jth  consciousness  and  obey  without  a  steersman; 
the  one-eyed  Cycl6pes,  the  gigantic  Laestrygones,   and  the 
wind-ruler  iEolos ;  the  Sirens  who  ensnare  by  their  song,  as 
the   Lotophagi  fascinate    by  their  food — all  these  pictures 
formed    integral  and   interesting  portions  of  the  old  epic 
Homer  leaves  Odysseus  re-established  in  his  house  and  family. 
But  so  marked  a  personage  could  never  be  permitted  to 
remain   in   the   tameness  ot   domestic  life:  the  epic  poem 
called  the  Telegonia  ascribed  to  him  a  subsequent  series  of 
adventures.    Telegonus,  his  son  by  Circfi,  coming  to  Ithaka  in 
search  of  his  father,  ravaged  the  island  and  killed  Odysseus 
without  knowing  who  he  was.     Bitter  repentance  overtook  the 
son  for  his  undesigned  parricide :  at  his  prayer  and  by  the 
intervention  of  his  mother  Circ6,  both  Penelopfi  and  T6le- 
machus  were  made  immortal:  Telegonus  married  Penelopi, 
and  T^lemachus  married  Circd.^ 

We  see  by  this  poem  that  Odysseus  was  represented  as  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Thesprotian  kings,  just  as  Neopto- 
lemus  was  of  the  Molossian. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Antendr  and  JEneas 
stand  distinguished  from  the  other  Trojans  by  a  dissatisfaction 
with  Priam  and  a  sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  which  is  by 
Sophokl^s  and  others  construed  as  treacherous  collusion,* — 
a  suspicion  indirectly  glanced  at,  though  emphatically  re- 
pelled, by  the  iEneas  of  Virgil.^  In  the  old  epic  of  Arktinus, 
next  in  age  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  iEneas  abandons 
iEncasand  Troy  and  retires  to  Mount  Ida,  in  terror  at  the 
ants.  miraculous  death  of  Laocodn,  before  the  entry  of 

the  Greeks  into  the  town  and  the  last  night-battle :  yet  Lesch£s» 
in  another  of  the  ancient  epic  poems,  represented  him  as 
having  been  carried  away  captive  by  Neoptolemus.*     In  a 


*  The  Tel^;onia,  composed  by  Eu- 
gamm6n  of  K]rr6n6,  is  lost,  but  the  Ar- 
gument of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Produs  (p.  25,  Diintzer  ;  Diktys,  vi.  i  O. 

'  Dionys.  HaL  i  46-48 ;  SophokL 
ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608  ;  Livy,  L  i ;  Xe- 
nophon,  Venat  i.  15. 

*  Mn,  ii.  4.^3. 


*  Alignment  of  'lAiov  llipats  ;  Fngm. 
7,  of  Leeches,  in  Diintzer's  CoUection, 
p.  19-21. 

Hellanikus  seems  to  have  adopted  t^bs 
retirement  of  i£neas  to  the  strp*>gest 
parts  of  Mount  Ida,  but  to  ha^-f  recon- 
ciled it  with  the  stories  of  &^  migratko 
of  iCneas,  by  saying  tb«t  ^  only  re- 
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remarkable  passage  of  the  Iliad,  Poseid6n  describes  the  family 
of  Priam  as  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  Zeus,  and  predicts 
that  iEneas  and  his  descendants  shall  reign  over  the  Trojans : 
the  race  of  Dardanus,  beloved  by  Zeus  more  than  all  his  other 
sons,  would  thus  be  preserved,  since  iEneas  belonged  to  it. 
Accordingly,  when  iEneas  is  in  imminent  peril  from  the  hands 
of  Achilles,  Poseiddn  specially  interferes  to  rescue  him,  and 
even  the  implacable  miso-Trojan  goddess  H6r6  assents  to  the 
proceeding.*  These  passages  have  been  construed  by  various 
able  critics  to  refer  to  a  family  of  philo-Hellenic  or  semi- 
Hellenic  iCneadae,  known  even  in  the  time  of  the  early  singers 
of  the  Iliad  as  masters  of  some  territory  in  or  near  the  Troad, 
and  professing  to  be  descended  from,  as  well  as  worshipping, 
JEneas.  In  the  town  of  Sk6psis,  situated  in  the  mountainous 
range  of  Ida,  about  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Ilium,  there 
existed  two  noble  and  priestly  families  who  professed  to  be 
descended,  the  one  from  Hect6r,  the  other  from  Different 
i£neas.  The  Skdpsian  critic  D6m6trius  (in  whose  i&icas.— " 
time  both  these  families  were  still  to  be  found)  sk^psu. 
informs  us  that  Skamandrius  son  of  Hectdr,  and  Ascanius  son 
of  iEneas,  were  the  archegets  or  heroic  founders  of  his  native 
city,  which  had  been  originally  situated  on  one  of  the  highest 
ranges  of  Ida,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  by  them  to 
the  less  lofty  spot  on  which  it  stood  in  his  time.*  In  Arisbfi 
and  Gentinus  there  seem  to  have  been  families  professing  the 
same  descent,  since  the  same  archegets  were  acknowledged.^ 


nudned  in  Ida  a  little  time,  and  then 
quitted  the  conntiy  altogether  hj  virtue 
of  a  conyention  conduded  with  the 
Greeks  (Dionys.  HaL  i.  47-48).  Among 
the  infinite  variety  of  stories  respecting 
this  hero,  one  was,  that  after  having 
eflfected  his  settlement  in  Italy,  he  had 
returned  to  Troy  and  resumed  the  sceptre, 
be(|ueathing  it  at  his  death  to  Ascanius 
(Dionys.  HaL  L  53) :  this  was  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  for  apparently  recon- 
dUng  aU  the  l^ends. 

'  Biad,   XX.   30a    Poseiddn  speaks, 
respecting  ^Eneas — 

'AU'  £yir,  ^If  H^  iu»  W  U  $ap6n^  iy^ 

yMfMr, 
INw  mmk  Kpor  Aff  Mx«A«<rmu,  aZmr 'AviAXcdf 


Kot  mUSwr  vat8«c,  roc  K<y  iuT6iwurB9  y^vwrrac 

Again,  v.  339,  Poseid6n  tells  iEneas 
that  he  has  nothing  to  dread  from  any 
other  Greek  than  Achilles. 

■  See  O.  Miiller,  on  the  causes  of  the 
mythe  of  i^eas  and  his  voyage  to  Italy, 
in  Classical  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  308 ; 
Klausen,  i£neas  und  die  Penaten,  vol. 

i.  p.  43-52. 

D6mdtrius  Sk6ps.  ap.  Strab.  xiiL  p. 
607 ;  Nicolaus  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  *A<r- 
Kwia.  D6m6trius  conjectured  that  Sk6p- 
sis  had  been  the  regal  seat  of  iEneas : 
there  was  a  village  called  i^neia  near 
to  it  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603). 

•  Sttph,  Byz,  y,*Ap(ir fill,  TtrrTvos,  As- 
canius is  king  of  Ida  after  the  departure 
of  the  Greeks  (Condn,  Narr.  41 ;  Mela, 
i.  1 8).  Ascanius  portus  between  Phoksea 
and  Kym^. 

U   2 
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In  Ophrynium,  Hect6r  had  his  consecrated  edifice,  while  in 
Ilium  both  he  and  ^Eneas  were  worshipped  as  gods :  ^  and  it 
was  the  remarkable  statement  of  the  Lesbian  Menekrat^,  that 
iEneas,  "  having  been  wronged  by  Paris  and  stripped  of  the 
sacred  privileges  which  belonged  to  him,  avenged  himself  by 
betraying  the  city,  and  then  became  one  of  the  Greeks."  ' 

One  tale  thus  among  many  respecting  iEneas,  and  that  too 
the  most  ancient  of  all,  preserved  among  natives  of  the  Troad, 
who  worshipped  him  as  their  heroic  ancestor,  was,  that  after 
the  capture  of  Troy  he  continued  in  the  country  as  king 
of  the  remaining  Trojans,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Greeks. 
But  there  were  other  tales  respecting  him,  alike  numerous  and 
Ubiquity  of  irreconcilcable :  the  hand  of  destiny  marked  him  as 
^^^^  a  wanderer  (/ato  profugus)  and  his  ubiquity  is  not 
exceeded  even  by  that  of  Odysseus.  We  hear  of  him  at 
iEnus  in  Thrace,  in  Pall^n^,  at  iEneia  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 
in  Delus,  at  Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  in  the 
islands  of  Kyth^ra  and  Zakynthus,  in  Leukas  and  Ambrakia, 
at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  on  the  Salentine  peninsula  and  various 
other  places  in  the  southern  region  of  Italy ;  at  Drepana  and 
Segesta  in  Sicily>  at  Carthage,  at  Cape  Palinurus,  Cumae, 
Misenum,  Caieta,  and  finally  in  Latium,  where  he  lays  the 
first  humble  foundation  of  the  mighty  Rome  and  her  empire.* 
And  the  reason  why  his  wanderings  were  not  continued  still 
further  was,  that  the  oracles  and  the  pronounced  will  of  the 
gods  directed  him  to  settle  in  Latium.*  In  each  of  these 
numerous  places  his  visit  was  commemorated  and  certified  by 


*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595 ;  Lycophron, 
1208,  and  Sch. ;  Athenagoras,  Legat.  I. 
Inscription  in  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
86,  Oi  *IAif*j  rhv  irdrploy  B^hy  Aiytlav. 
Lucian.  Deor.  ConciL  c.  12.  L  ill.  p. 
534,  Hemst. 

'  Menekrat.  ap.  Dionvs.  Hal.  L  48. 
*Axtuobs  8i  ikyiri  cTxc  (after  the  burial) 
Kol  Mk^ov  riis  ffrpariris  r^y  ic€^aA.^v 
iLmupdxBai,  "OpMS  t}  rd^ov  ainf  Bed' 
aavrts,  hro\4fitoy  yp  rdap,  Avpis  "iXios 
id\o»f  AhftUo)  Movros,  Alytiris  yhp 
tkriroi  iiav  (nth  'AX€|(£y8pov,  ira2  &irb  7c- 
p4^y  UdHv  4^€tpy6fji€yoSy  iyirpt^tUpla/ioyf 
4pyaffdfi€yos  ih  ravra,  cfr  *Axtu&y  iyt' 
y6y€u 

*  Dionvs.  Halic  A.  R.  L  48-54 ; 
Heyne,  Excurs.  i  ad  iEneid.  iii. :  De 
iEneae    Erroribus,   and  Excurs^    I    ad 


iEneid.  v. ;  Con6n,  Narr.  46 ;  livy, 
xl.  4 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  AtKcia.  The  inha- 
bitants of  JEntitL  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf 
worshipped  him  with  great  solemnitj  as 
their  heroic  founder  (Pausan.  iiL  22,  4 ; 
viii.  12,  4).  The  tomb  of  Anchis^s  was 
shown  on  the  conBnes  of  the  Arcadian 
Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  (compare 
Stephan.  Bjrz.  v.  K^imu),  under  the 
mountain  called.  Anchisia,  near  a  temple 
of  Aphrodit6:  on  the  discrepancies  re- 
specting the  death  of  Anchis^s  (Heyne, 
Excurs.  17  ad  ^En.  iii.) :  S^^esta  in 
Sicily  founded  by  .^Eneas  (Cicero,  Verr. 

iv.  33)-  ,, 

*  Tov  B^  fAJiKh-i  wpo<rmr4pm  rf  *  Efpw- 
W7IS  wXtvcai  rhy  Tpvii^y  mr^^or,  tX  t« 
Xff^^f/^ot  4y4yoyTQ  afrioi,  &C.  (Dionys. 
HaL  L  55.) 
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Ibcal  mbriuments  or  special  legends,  particularly  by  temples 
and  permanent  ceremonies  in  honour  of  his  mother  Aphrodite, 
whose  worship  accompanied  him  everywhere :  there  were  also 
many  temples  and  many  different  tombs  of  iEneas  himself.* 
The  vast  ascendency  acquired  by  Rome,  the  ardour  with  which 
all  the  literary  Romans  espoused  the  idea  of  a  Trojan  origin, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Julian  family  recognised  iEneas  as  their 
gentile  primary  ancestor, — all  contributed  to  give  to  the 
Roman  version  of  this  legend  the  preponderance  over  every 
dther.  The  various  other  places,  in  which  monuments  of 
iEneas  were  found,  came  thus  to  be  represented  as  places 
where  he  had  halted  for  a  time  on  his  way  from  Troy  to 
Latium.  But  though  the  legendary  pretensions  of  these 
places  were  thus  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  constituted 
the  literary  public,  the  local  belief  was  not  extinguished  ; 
they  claimed  the  hero  as  their  permanent  property,  and  his 
tomb  was  to  them  a  proof  that  he  had  lived  and  died  among 
them. 

Antendr,  who  shares  with  iEneas  the  favourable  sympathy 
of  the  Greeks,  is  said  by  Pindar  to  have  gone  from 
Troy  along  with  Menelaus  and  Helen  into  the  region 
of  Kyrtofi  in  Libya.^  But  according  to  the  more  current 
narrative,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Eneti  or 
Veneti  from  Paphlagonia,  who  had  come  as  allies  of  Troy, 
and  went  by  sea  into  the  inner  part  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf, 
where  he  conquered  the  neighbouring  barbarians  and  founded 
the  town  of  Patavium  (the  modern  Padua) ;  the  Veneti  in  this 
region  were  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  his  immigration.^  We 
learn  further  from  Strabo,  that  Opsikellas,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Antendr,  had  continued  his  wanderings  even  into 
Iberia,  and  that  he  had  there  established  a  settlement  bearing 
his  name.* 

Thus  endeth  the  Trojan  war,  together  with  its  sequel,  the 
dispersion  of  the  heroes,  victors  as  well  as  vanquished.    The: 


*  Dionys.  HaL  i.  54.  Among  other 
places,  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Bere- 
cynthia,  in  Phrvgia  (Festus  v.  Romam^ 
P>224,  ed.  Muller),:  a  carious  article, 
which  contains  an  assemblage  of  the 
most  contradictory  statements  respecting 
both  i£neas  and  Latinus. 

*  Pindar,  Pyth.  v.,  and  the  citation 


from  the  N^o-roi  of  Lysimachus  in  the 
Scholia;  &[iven  still  more  fiilly  in  the 
Scholia  ad  Lycophron.  875.  There  was 
a  \i^oi  ^Avrriyopi^y  at  Kyr6n^. 

•  Livy,  i.  I.  Servius  ad  iEneid.  i. 
242.  Strabo,  i.  48;  v.  212.  Ovid, 
Fasti,  iv.  75. 

*  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157. 
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account  here  given  of  it  has  been  unavoidably  brief  and 
imperfect ;  for  in  a  work  intended  to  follow  consecutively  the 
real  history  of  the  Greeks,  no  gfreater  space  can  be  allotted 
even  to  the  most  splendid  gem  of  their  l^endary  period 
Indeed,  although  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  large  volume  with 
the  separate  incidents  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
"  Trojan  cycle,"  the  misfortune  is  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  so  contradictory  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  weaving 
them  into  one  connected  narrative.  We  are  compelled  to 
select  one  out  of  the  number,  generally  without  any  solid 
ground  of  preference,  and  then  to  note  the  variations  of  the 
Talc  of        rest     No  one  who  has  not  studied  the  origTinal  docu- 

Troy— its  .  ** 

magnitude     mcuts  cau  imagine  the  extent  to  which  this  discre- 

anc  discre-  , 

pandcs.  pancy  proceeds  :  it  covers  almost  every  portion  and 
fragment  of  the  tale.^ 

But  though  much  may  have  been  thus  omitted  of  what  the 
reader  might  expect  to  find  in  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war, 
its  genuine  character  has  been  studiously  preserved,  without 
either  exaggeration  or  abatement  The  real  Trojan  war  is 
that  which  was  recounted  by  Homer  and  the  old  epic  poets, 
and  continued  by  all  the  lyric  and  tragic  composers.  For  the 
latter,  though  they  took  great  liberties  with  the  particular 
incidents,  and  introduced  to  some  extent  a  new  moral  tone, 
yet  worked  more  or  less  faithfully  on  the  Homeric  scale  ;  and 
even  Euripides,  who  departed  the  most  widely  from  the 
feelings  of  the  old  legend,  never  lowered  down  his  matter  to 
the  analogy  of  contemporary  life.  They  preserved  its  well 
defined  object,  at  once  righteous  and  romantic,  the  recovery 
of  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  sister  of  the  Dioskuri — its  mixed 
agencies,  divine,  heroic  and  human — the  colossal  force  and 
deeds  of  its  chief  actors — its  vast  magnitude  and  long  dura- 
tion, as  well  as  the  toils  which  the  conquerors  underwent,  and 
the  Nemesis  which  followed  upon  their  success.  And  these 
were  the  circumstances  which,  set  forth  in  the  full  blaze 
of  epic  and  tragic    poetry,   bestowed  upon    the  legend  its 


'  These  diversities  are  well  set  forth 
in  the  useful  Dissertation  of  Fuchs,  De 
Varietate  Fabularum  Troicanun  (Co- 
logne, 1830). 

Of  the  number  of  romantic  statements 
put  forth  respecting  Helen  and  Achilles 


especially,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  chapters 
of  Ptolemy  H^phsestion  (apud  We«ter- 
mann,    Soriptt    Mythograph.    p.  18S, 

&C.). 
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powerful  and  imperishable  influence  over  the  Hellenic  mind. 
The  enterprise  was  one  comprehending  all  the  mem-  Trojan  w 
hers  of  the  Hellenic  body,  of  which  each  individually  legendary— 
might  be  proud,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  those  anccasan 
feelings  of  jealous  and  narrow  patriotism,  so  lament-  Gredan 
ably  prevalent  in  many  of  the  towns,  were  as  much  Sth. 
as  possible  excluded   It  supplied  them  with  a  grand  and  inex- 
haustible object  of  common  sympathy,  common  faith,  and 
common  admiration ;  and  when  occasions  arose  for  bringing 
tc^ether  a  Pan-Hellenic  force  against  the  barbarians,  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Homeric  expedition  was  one  upon  which  the 
elevated  minds  of  Greece  could  dwell  with  the  certainty  of 
rousing  an  unanimous  impulse,  if  not  always  of  counterworking 
sinister  by-motives,  among  their  audience.     And  the  incidents 
comprised  in  the  Trojan  cycle  were  familiarised,  not  only  to 
the  public  mind,  but  also  to  the  public  eye,  by  innumerable 
representations  both  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter, — those 
which  were  romantic  and  chivalrous  being  better 'adapted  for 
this  purpose,  and  therefore  more  constantly  employed,  than 
any  other. 

Of  such  events  the  genuine  Trojan  war  of  the  old  epic  was 
for  the   most  part    composed.      Though  literally  believed, 
reverentially  cherished,   and  numbered  among  the  Basis  of 
gigantic  phaenomena  of  the  past,  by  the  Grecian  >'-i»*«^^ 
public,  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  modern  inquiry  essentially  more. 
a  legend  and  nothing  more.     If  we  are  asked  whether  it  be 
not  a  legend  embodying  portions  of  historical  matter,  and 
raised  upon  a  basis  of  truth, — ^whether  there  may  not  really 
have  occurred  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ilium  a  war  purely 
human  and  political,  without  gods,  without  heroes,  without 
Helen,  without  Amazons,  without  Ethiopians  under  the  beau- 
tiful son  of  Eds,  without  the  wooden  horse,  without  the  cha- 
racteristic and  expressive  features  of  the  old  epical  war, — like 
the  mutilated  trunk  of  Detphobus  in  the  under-world  ;  if  we 
are  asked  whether  there  was  not  really  some  such  historical  • 
Trojan  war  as  this,  our  answer  must  be,  that  as  the  possibility 
of  it  cannot  be  denied,  so  neither  can  the  reality  of  it  be 
affirmed.     We  possess  nothing  but  the  ancient  epic  itself 
without  any  independent  evidence:  had  it  been  an  age  of 
records  indeed,  the  Homeric  epic  in  its  exquisite  and  unsus- 
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pecting  simplicity  would  probably  never  have  come  into  exist- 
ence. Whoever  therefore  ventures  to  dissect  Homer,  Arktinus, 
and  Leschds,  and  to  pick  out  certain  portions  as  matters  of 
fact,  while  he  sets  aside  the  rest  as  fiction,  must  do  so  in  full 
reliance  on  his  own  powers  of  historical  divination,  without  any 
means  either  of  proving  or  verifying  his  conclusions.  Among 
many  attempts,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  to  identify  real 
objects  in  this  historical  darkness,  that  of  Dio  Chrysostom 
deserves  attention  for  its  extraordinary  boldness.  In  his 
oration  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  and  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Trojans  were  not  only  blameless  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  war,  but  victorious  in  its  issue — he  overthrows 
Histori-  all  the  leading  points  of  the  Homeric  narrative,  and 
vations—  re-writes  nearly  the  whole  from  beeinning  to  end : 
sostom.  Paris  is  the  lawful  husband  of  Helen,  Achilles  is  slain 
by  Hect6r,  and  the  Greeks  retire  without  taking  Troy,  dis- 
graced as  well  as  baffled.  Having  shown  without  difficulty, 
that  the  Iliad,  if  it  be  looked  at  as  a  history,  is  full  of  gaps, 
incongruities  and  absurdities,  he  proceeds  to  compose  a  more 
plausible  narrative  of  his  own,  which  he  tenders  as  so  much 
authentic  matter  of  fact.  The  most  important  point,  however, 
which  his  Oration  brings  to  view  is,  the  literal  and  confiding 
belief  with  which  the  Homeric  narrative  was  regarded,  as  if 
it  were  actual  history,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium, 
but  also  by  the  general  Grecian  public.^ 

The  small  town  of  Ilium,  inhabited  by  -/Eolic  Greeks,'  and 
Historical  raised  into  importance  only  by  the  legendary  rever- 
iiium.  gj^^^  attached  to  it,  stood  upon  an  elevated  ridge 

forming  a  spur  from  Mount  Ida,  rather  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  town  and  promontory  of  Sigeium,  and  about  twelve 
stadia,  or  less  than  two  miles,  from  the  sea  at  its  nearest  point 
From  Sigeium  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Achilleium  (with 
its  monument  and  temple  of  Achilles),  to  the  town  of  Rhoe- 
teium  on  a  hill  higher  up  the  Hellespont  (with  its  monument 
and  chapel  of  Ajax  called  the  Aianteium),^  was  a  distance  of 


*  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  xi.  p.  3ib-322. 

•  Herodot.  v.  122.  Pausan.  v.  8.  3 ; 
viii.  12,  4.  AioAc^T  Ik  ir<{Xco»s  TpqMiSof, 
the  title    proclaimed  at    the    Olympic 


games  :  like  AloAci/s  kith  Movpipos,  from    legends  current  at  Ilium  respecting  the 


^lyrina  in  the  more  southerly  region  of 


i^olis,  as  we  find  in  the  list  of  victors  at 
the  Charit^sia,  at  Orchomenos  in  Boe6tia 
(Corp.  Inscrip.  Boeckh.  No.  1583.) 
•   See   Pausanias,   i.   35,   3,    for  the 


vast  size  of  the  bones  of  Ajax  in  his 
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sixty  stadia,  or  about  seven  English  miles  in  the  straight 
course  by  sea :  in  the  intermediate  space  was  a  bay  and  an 
adjoining  plain,  comprehending  the  embouchure  of  the  Sca- 
mander,  and  extending  to  the  base  of  the  ridge  on  which 
Ilium  stood  This  plain  was  the  celebrated  plain  of  Troy,  in 
which  the  great  Homeric  battles  were  believed  to  have  taken 
place :  the  portion  of  the  bay  near  to  Sigeium  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Naustathmon  of  the  Achaeans  (/.  e,  the  spot  where 
they  dragged  their  ships  ashore),  and  was  accounted  to  have 
been  the  camp  of  Agamemndn  and  his  vast  army.^ 

Historical  Ilium  was  founded,  according  to  the  questionable 
statement  of  Strabo,  during  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Lydian 
Icings,^  that  is,  at  some  period  later  than  720  B.C.  Until  after 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great — indeed  until  the  period  of 
Roman  preponderance — it  always  remained  a  place  of  incon- 
siderable power  and  importance,  as  we  learn  not  only  from 
the  assertion  of  the  geographer,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
Achilleium,  Sigeium  and  Rhoeteium  were  all  independent 
of  it'  But  inconsiderable  as  it  might  be,  it  was  the  only 
place  which  ever  bore  the  venerable  name  immortalized  by 
Homer.  Like  the  Homeric  Ilium,  it  had  its  temple  of 
Ath^n^,*  wherein  she  was  worshipped  as  the  presiding  goddess 
of  the  town :  the  inhabitants  affirmed  that  Aera-  Generally 
memn6n  had  not  altogether  destroyed  the  town,  but  ISf  wsitcd 
that  it  had  been  re-occupied  after  his  departure,  and  SfPrLSr** 
had  never  ceased  to  exist*    Their  acropolis  was  called  Per- 


tomb.  The  inhabitants  affirmed  that 
after  the  shipwreck  of  Odysseus,  the 
arms  of  Achilles,  which  he  was  carrying 
away  with  him,  were  washed  up  by  the 
sea  against  the  tomb  of  Ajax.  Pliny 
gives  the  distance  at  thirty  stadia :  mo- 
dern travellers  make  it  something  more 
than  Pliny,  but  considerably  less  than 
Strabo. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596-598.  Strabo 
distinguishes  the  *Ax(u«y  J9a6irra0fioVf 
which  was  near  to  Sigeium,  from  the 
*kxaump  ^^M'^Vt  which  was  more  towards 
the  middle  of  the  bay  between  Sigeium 
and  Rhoeteium;  but  we  gather  from  his 
language  that  this  distinction  was  not 
universally  recognised.  Alexander  landed 
at  the  *AxM&v  Xtfiiiy  (Arrian,  i.  ii). 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593. 

*  Herodot.  v.  95  (his  account  of  the 


war  between  the  Athenians  and  Mity- 
lenseans  about  Sigeium  and  Achilleium); 
Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593.  TV  8i  tAp  *l\i4ttu 
ir6\tp  r^v  iniy  r4ws  fikv  Kttn6woKw  tlpcd 
^curi,  rh  Uphv  %x^^^"'  "^^  *A9i}vat  fUKphp 
iccu    cdrcX».     *AX4^aifipop  ih  iufofidrra 

re  KOfffjLfjo'ai  rh  Uphw  ical  irpo<rayop9v<reu 
ir6\iy,  &C. 

Again,  Ko}  rb^IAiov,  t  yvp  iffrlj  KWfi6' 
iro\is  Tis  ^¥  trt  wp&Toy  'P»/uuoi  r^f 
*A<r(ca  hr4firn(ra»,  • 

*  Besides  Ath^nd,  the  Inscriptions  au- 
thenticate Zc^t  noAfc^f  at  Ilium  (Corp. 
Inscrip.  Boeckh.  No.  3599). 

•  Strabo,  xiii  p.  600.     Aryouct  V  ol 

PVV    'lAl«i5    ICal     TOVTOf    &s    oM    t4\9WS 

(rvv4^vw  1i<pa¥(a$ai  r^v  w6\iy  irar^  r^v 
liKvtny  iwh  r&v  *Axtti&y,  oitV  i^nXtl^dri 
o&5firoTff. 
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gamum,  and  in  it  was  shown  the  house  of  Priam  and  the  altar 
of  Zeus  Herkeius  where  that  unhappy  old  man  had  been 
slain.  Moreover  there  were  exhibited,  in  the  temples,  pano- 
plies which  had  been  worn  by  the  Homeric  heroes,^  and  doubt- 
less many  other  relics  appreciated  by  admirers  of  the  Iliad. 

These  were  testimonies  which  few  persons  in  those  ages 
were  inclined  to  question,  when  combined  with  the  identity  of 
name  and  general  locality;  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  one 
did  question  them  until  the  time  of  D6m6trius  of  Sk^psis. 
Hellanikus  expressly  describes  this  Ilium  as  being  the  Ilium 
of  Homer,  for  which  assertion  Strabo  (or  probably  D^mfetrius, 
from  whom  the  narrative  seems  to  be  copied)  imputes  to  him 
very  gratuitously  an  undue  partiality  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.'  Herodotus  relates,  that  Xerxes  in  his  march 
into  Greece  visited  the  place,  went  up  to  the  Pergamum  of 
Priam,  inquired  with  much  interest  into  the  details  of  the 
Homeric  siege,  made  libations  to  the  fallen  heroes,  and  offered 
to  the  Ath^nd  of  Ilium  his  magnificent  sacrifice  of  a  thousand 
oxen :  he  probably  represented  and  believed  himself  to  be 
attacking  Greece  as  the  avenger  of  the  Priamid  family.  The 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  Mindarus,  while  his  fleet  lay  at 
Abydus,  went  personally  to  Ilium  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Ath^nfi, 
and  saw  from  that  elevated  spot  the  battle  fought  between 
the  squadron  of  Dorieus  and  the  Athenians,  off  the  shore  near 


The  situation  of.  Ilium  (or  as  it  is 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  termed,  .Mw; 
Ilium)  appears  to  be  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained, about  two  miles  from  the  sea 
(Rennell,  On  the  Topography  of  Troy, 
p.  41-71;  Dr.  Clarke  s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  102). 


&vaO€ivat  els  rhy  vahv^  kqX  koB^X^Tw  hnl 
rairris  rvv  UpAw  rum  SwXmp  irt  iK  rem 
TpwiKov  fpyov  (r0(6fjMpa'  icai  raSra  A^yov- 
cof  Sri  ol  iwcunrurroX  %^pov  wp6  ahrtiv 
is  r&r  fidx^'-  ^v<rat  Sc  abrhi^  tw\  raS 
fiafiov  rov  Aihs  rod  'Epicc^ov  \6yof  icar^ 


Xerxes  passing  by  Adramyttium,  '  X**»  A*^»'«»'  Upidfiov  wapeuro^fupop  r^ 
and  leaving  the  range  of  Mount  Ida  on  |  NcorroX^/iow  yhu,  t  Zii  is  abrhw  jratfifcf. 
his  left  hand,  IjU  is  r^p  *l\tdZayriy  ...  1  The  inhabitants  of  Ilium  also  showed 
'AwiKOfiiifov  9h  TOW  arparov  iwl  rhy  S«cf-  j  the  lyre  which  had  belonged  to  Paris 
fiayipop  .  .  .  ,  {f  rb  Tlpidfiov  Tlipyofiop  1  (Plut,  Alex.  c.  I^). 
iufifiri,  Xfupov  fx^c  BrfiffooBat,  etTiad-  i  Chandler,  in  his  History  of  Hium,  dL 
/Atifos  8^,  KoX  irv06fi9yos  Ktivnv  ^KOr  '  xxii.  p.  89,  seems  to  think  that  the  place 
<rTa,  rp  'Ai^vo/i;  rp  *IXM(di  Wwrt  fiovs  callea  by  Herodotus  the  Pergamum  of 
X<A.^as*  xo^^  S^  ol  fjLdyot  roiatv  fiptttriy  |  Priam  is  different  from  the  historical 
ixiorro  ,  .  .  *Afia  vfiipp  8^  iwopM^eroy  iv  1  Ilium.  But  the  mention  of  the  Iliean 
iipiffrtpp  fiky  inripyuy  'Poirciov  ir6Kw  koX  ]  Ath6n^  identifies  them  as  the  same. 
'O^pvyuoy  kvX  ^dpZavov,  fyrtp  8^  *Kfi{fitp  ^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602.  'EXXiyiiros  Si 
Zftovp6s     itrriv    iv   8f(tn   8^,     TipyiBas    x^^C^f^^**^  ^o<^  'IXtcGcriy,  oTos  6  ixttyov 


TtvKpods  (Herod,  vii.  43.) 

Respecting  Alexander  (Arrian,  L  11), 
'Avcxejrra  W  is  "iXioy,  if  'A^rJ  Oi/<roi 


fiuBoSf  cvniyoptir^  r^yaMiv  tTnu  v^r 
r^v  wvy  rp  rirt.  Hellanikus  had 
written  a  work  called  Tpotlicd. 
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Rhceteium.*  During  the  interval  between  the  Peloponnesian 
war  and  the  Macedonian  invasion  of  Persia,  Ilium  was  always 
garrisoned  as  a  strong  position :  but  its  domain  was  still 
narrow,  and  did  not  extend  even  to  the  sea  which  was  so 
near  to  it'  Alexander,  on  crossing  the  Hellespont,  sent  his 
army  from  Sestus  to  Abydus,  under  Parmenio,  and  sailed 
personally  from  Elaeeus  in  the  Chersonese,  after  having 
solenmly  sacrificed  at  the  Elaeuntian  shrine  of  Prdtesilaus, 
to  the  Harbour  of  the  Achaeans  between  Sigeium  and  Rhoe- 
teium.  He  then  ascended  to  Ilium,  sacrificed  to  the  Respect 
Iliean  Ath^nfe,  and  consecrated  in  her  temple  his  own  {f  Jy  °  ^ 
panoply,  in  exchange  for  which  he  took  some  of  the  ^^^*^°^'^' 
sacred  arms  there  suspended,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
preserved  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  These  arms  were 
carried  before  him  when  he  went  to  battle  by  his  armour- 
bearers.  It  is  a  fact  still  more  curious,  and  illustrative  of  the 
strong  working  of  the  old  l^end  on  an  impressible  and 
eminently  religious  mind,  that  he  also  sacrificed  to  Priam 
himself  on  the  very  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius  from  which  the 
old  king  was  believed  to  have  been  torn  by  Neoptolemus. 
As  that  fierce  warrior  was  his  heroic  ancestor  by  the  maternal 
side,  he  desired  to  avert  from  himself  the  anger  of  Priam 
against  the  Achilleid  race.^ 

Alexander  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  many  munificent 
prombes,  which  he  probably  would  have  executed  had  he  not 
been  prevented  by  untimely  death.    One  of  his  successors, 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  i,  la  Skylax 
places  nhim  twenty-five  stadia,  or  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea  (c  94).  But  I 
do  not  understand  how  he  can  call  Skep- 
sis  and  Kebr6n  ir6\Mu  M  BdKiaayi, 

^  See  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iiL  i.  i^  ;  and 
the  description  of  the  seizure  of  Uium, 
along  with  Sk^psis  and  Kelnr^n,  by  the 
chief  of  mercenaries,  Charid^mus,  in 
Demosthen.  cont  Aristocrat,  c  38,  p. 
671 :  compare  i£neas  PoL  c  24,  and 
Polyaen.  iii.  14. 

'  Arrian,  L  c  Dikaearchus  composed  a 
sq>arate  work  respecting  this  sacrifice  of 
Alexander,  vcpl  r^i  iv  *lxi^  9wrias  (Ath. 
xiii.  p.  603;  Diksearch.  Fr.  p.  114,  ed. 
Fuhr). 

Theophrastus,  in  noticing  old  and 
venerable  trees,  mentions  the  ^^oi 
{Qu€rau\asctiius)  on  the  tomb  of  Ilus 


at  Ilium,  without  any  doubt  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  place  (De  Plant  iv, 
14) ;  and  his  contemporary,  the  harper 
Stratonikos,  intimates  the  same  feeling, 
in  his  jest  on  the  visit  of  a  bad  sophist 
to  Ilium  during  the  festival  of  the  llieia 
(Athense.  viiL  p.  351).  The  same  may 
be  said  respecting  the  author  of  the 
tenth  epistle  ascribed  to  the  orator 
iEschinis  (p.  737),  in  which  his  visit  of 
curiosity  to  Ilium  is  described — as  weU 
as  about  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  or  the 
writer  who  describes  his  life  and  his  visit 
to  the  Tr6ad ;  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
distrust  the  kpxo^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Ilieans, 
who  affirmed  their  town  to  be  the  real 
Troy  (Philostr.  Vit.  Apol.  Tjran.  iv.  11). 
The  goddess  Ath^nl  of  Ilium  was  re- 
ported to  have  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  inhabitants  of  Kywkus,  when 
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of  Alexan- 
dreia  Trdas. 


Antigonus/  founded  the  city  of  Alexandreia  in  the  Trdad, 

between  Sigeium  and  the  more  southerly  promontory  of  Lek- 

tum  :  compressinsf  into  it  the  inhabitants  of  many  of 

Successors  '  *  c^  ^ 

of  Alexander  the  neighbouring  iEolic  towns  in  the  region  of  Ida, 
— Sk^psis,  Kebr^n,  Hamaxitus,  Koldnse,  and  Nean- 
dria,  though  the  inhabitants  of  Sk^psis  were  subse- 
quently permitted  by  Lysimachus  to  resume  their  own  city 
and  autonomous  government.  Ilium  however  remained  without 
any  special  mark  of  favour  until  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in 
Asia  and  their  triumph  over  Antiochus  (about  190  B.C.). 
Though  it  retained  its  walls  and  its  defensible  position,  D^m^- 
trius  of  Sk^psis,  who  visited  it  shortly  before  that  event, 
described  it  as  being  then  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  poverty, 
many  of  the   houses  not  even  having  tiled  roofs.^     In  this 


they  were  besieged  by  Mithridates,  com- 
memorated by  inscriptions  set  up  in 
Ilium  (Plutarch,  Lucull.  10). 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603-607. 

'  Livy  XXXV.  43  ;  xxxvii.  9.  Polyb. 
V.  78-1 1 1  (passages  which  prove  that 
nium  was  fortified  and  defensible  about 
B.  C.  218).  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  594.  Kai  rh 
"'IXioi'  y,  t  vvy  iffriy  KWfi6iro\ls  ris  ^v, 
5t€  vpSorov  *Ftofiaioi  r^s  *A<rias  iicffiria'ay 
Ka\  4i4fia\oif  *Avrloxov  rhy  fi4yav  iK  tijs 
itfrhs  rod  Ta6pov,  ^<rl  yovy  ArjfiiiTpios 
6  ^^K-fj^ios,  fxtipdKiov  iwt^'^firjffay  tls  rj)v 
ir6kiv  Kar*  iKtlvovs  rohs  KaipohSf  o^ws 
ioXiyvpr\fi4viiv  Ihuv  r^y  KoroiKlcWy  &<Tre 
/tij84  Kipofinras  ^x**"  "^^^  (rr4yas,  'Htt;- 
tridya^  5i,  robs  ToKdras  ir€pain$4yras 
iK  rrjs  E6pc&in7s,  ivafi^vou  fity  eh  r^v 
ir6Kiy  9(Ofi4yovs  ipifiaros,  irapaxf>^/^a  $' 
iKXvKUV  hih  rh  iLT€(xiO"roy  Sarrtpoy  8* 
iiray6p0w(riy  t(fX^  voKKhv.  ETt*  kKdKWffov 
ahr^v  irdXiv  oi  fierii  ^ififiptov,  &c. 

Here  is  a  very  clear  and  precise  state- 
ment, attested  by  an  eye-witness.  But 
it  is  thoroughly  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  made  by  Strabo  in  the  previous 
chapter,  a  dozen  lines  before,  as  the 
text  now  stands ;  for  he  there  informs 
us  that  Lysimachus,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  paid  great  attention  to 
Ilium,  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  forty 
stadia  in  circumference,  erected  a  tem- 
ple, and  aggregated  to  Ilium  the  ancient 
cities  around,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
decay.  We  know  from  Livy  that  the 
aggregation  of  Gergis  and  Rhoeteium  to 
Ilium  was  effected,  not  by  Lysimachus, 
but  by  the  Romans  (Livy,  xxxviii.  37) ; 
so  that  they?rj/ statement  of  Strabo  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  his  second,  but  is 


contradicted  by  an  independent  anthority. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  contradic- 
tion arises  from  a  confusion  of  the  text 
in  Strabo's  first  passage,  and  that  in 
that  passage  Strabo  really  meant  to 
speak  only  of  the  improvements  brought 
about  by  Lysimachus  in  AUxandraa 
7V6as;  that  he  never  meant  (o  ascribe 
to  Lysimachus  any  improvements  in 
Ilium^  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  assign 
the  remarkable  attention  paid  by  Lysi- 
machus to  Alexandreia  Trdas ^  as  the 
reason  why  he  had  neglected  to  fulfil 
the  promises  held  out  by  Alexander  to 
Ilium,  The  series  of  Strabo's  allega- 
tions runs  thus : — i.  Ilium  is  nothing 
better  than  a  K&\ki\  at  the  landing  of 
Alexander  ;  2.  Alexander  promises 
great  additions,  but  never  returns  from 
Persia  to  accomplish  them ;  3.  Lysi- 
machus is  absorbed  in  Alexandreia 
Tr6as,  into  which  he  aggr^ates  several 
of  the  adjoining  old  towns,  and  which 
flourishes  under  his  hands;  4.  Hence 
Ilium  remained  a  K4»\iL'n  when  the 
Romans  entered  Asia,  as  it  had  been 
when  Alexander  entered. 

This  alteration  in  the  text  of  Strabo 
might  be  effected  by  the  simple  transpo- 
sition of  the  words  as  they  now  stand, 
and  by  omitting  8tc  xoi,  1fin\  ^trcftcX^6i), 
without  introducing  a  single  new  or  con- 
jectural word,  so  that  the  passage  would 
read  thus  : — M«Ti  tk  t^v  iKtiyov  (Alex- 
ander's) rt\fVT^y  Avfflfiaxos  putXiirro 
rrjs  'AAcloySpefoj  4irtfit\'fi07i,  awtpKiff- 
fiivns  fiky  IjBri  iir*  *AvTiy6yoVf  koX  itpoint' 
yoptvfidyris  *Ayriy6wias,  fi€T<i$aXo^<r^s  8i 
ToUyofut'  (l8o{c  yikp  f^trtfihs  cTmu  robs 
*AX9^dy9poy    SMd€^afA4yovs  iit^iwov  irp6' 
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dQapidated  condition,  however,  it  was  still  mythically  recog- 
nised both  by  Antiochus  and  by  the  Roman  consul  The  Roman. 
Livius,  who  went  up  thither  to  sacrifice  to  the  Iliean  ^  iJXd 
Ath^n^.  The  Romans,  proud  of  their  origin  from  "*p^ 
Troy  and  iEneas,  treated  Ilium  with  signal  munificence  ;  not 
only  gfranting  to  it  immunity  from  tribute,  but  also  adding  to 
its  domain  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Gergis,  Rhoeteium 
and  Sigeium — and  making  the  Ilieans  masters  of  the  whole 
coast  ^  from  the  Peraea  (or  continental  possessions)  of  Tenedos 
(southward  of  Sigeium)  to  the  boundaries  of  Dardanus,  which 
had  its  own  title  to  legendary  reverence  as  the  special  sove- 
reignty of  iEneas.  The  inhabitants  of  Sigeium  made  such 
resistance  to  this  loss  of  autonomy,  that  their  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Ilieans. 

The  dignity  and  power  of  Ilium  being  thus  prodigiously 
enhanced,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  assumed  to 
themselves  exaggerated  importance  as  the  recognised  parents 
of  all-conquering  Rome.     Partly,  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
from  the  jealousies  thus  aroused  on  the  part  of  their  neigh- 
bours at  Sk6psis  and  Alexandreia  Tr6as — partly  from   the 
pronounced  tendency  of  the  age  (in  which  Kratfis  at  Pergamus 
and  Aristarchus  at  Alexandria  divided  between  them  the  palm 
of  literary  celebrity)  towards  criticism  and  illustration  of  the 
old  poets — ^a  blow  was  now  aimed  at  the  mythical  legitimacy 
of  Ilium.     D6m6trius  of  SkSpsis,  one  of  the  most  M3rthicai 
laborious  of  the  Homeric  critics,  had  composed  thirty  o?iiium— 
books  of  comment  upon  the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad :  in  au«tioD 
Hestiaea,  an  authoress  of  Alexandreia  Tr6as,  had  tmsof 
written  on  the  same  subject :  both  of  them,  well-  hJ^ 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  remarked  that  the  vast  battles 
described  in  the  Iliad  could  not  be  packed  into  the  narrow 
space  between  Ilium  and  the  Naustathmon  of  the  Greeks ; 


rStp)  «ra2  W«y  Kttrt<rK9^aa'9  watl  rtixos 
vffpiff3<£Xcro  Zeov  40  arail^y  ffvytpKitr^ 
M  cli  oMpr  rhs  k6ic\^  t6\9is  itpx<^os, 
lihi  K€iuuc^fUpas.  Ko}  8^  koX  «nfy4fi.9ir€ 
,.  .  .  v^Ac«y.  If  this  reading  be  adopted, 
the  words  beginning  that  which  stands 
in  Tzschucke^  edition  as  sect.  27,  and 
which  immediately  follow  the  last  word 
w6K€mv,  will  read  quite  suitably  and  co- 
herently— Ka2  T^    IXiOP  S%  h  tnhf  iffrl, 


K^/A6wo\is  ris  ^r,  5rf  wpihoy  'Ft»fuuot 
Tfis  'Atrias  Mfifi^oM,  &c,  whereas  with 
the  present  reading  of  the  passage  they 
show  a  contradiction,  and  the  whole 
passage  is  entirely  confused. 

*  livy,  xxxYiii.  39;  Strabo,  xiii.  p. 
60a      KardffKawreu  9i  Koi   rh   Hiy^tm^ 

iitMlpou  yiip  ^y  tffr^pov  ii  wapa\la  Tcura 
il  fUxpt  AopMyov,  icol  pvp  ihr'  ^«rc/yois 
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the  more  so,  as  that  space,  too  small  even  as  it  then  stood, 
had  been  considerably  enlarged  since  the  date  of  the  Iliad  by 
deposits  at  the  mouth  of  the  Skamander.^  They  found  no 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  topographical  incongruities  and 
impossibilities  as  to  the  incidents  in  the  Iliad,  which  they 
professed  to  remove  by  the  startling  theory  that  the  Homeric 
Ilium  had  not  occupied  the  site  of  the  city  so  called.  There 
was  a  village,  called  the  village  of  the  Ilieans,  situated  rather 
less  than  four  miles  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Mount 
Ida,  and  further  removed  from  the  sea ;  here,  they  affirmed, 
the  "  holy  Troy  "  had  stood. 

No  positive  proof  was  produced  to  sustain  the  conclusion, 
suoposcd  for  Strabo  expressly  states  that  not  a  vestige  of  the 
or  real  ancicttt  city  remained  at  the  Village  of  the  Ilieans.* 
tinguished     But  the  fundamental  supposition  was  backed  by  a 

from  New  ,  -.  •  ^  i    •         t.  -.. 

luuin.  second   accessory   supposition,  to  explain    how  it 

happened  that  all  such  vestiges  had  disappeared.  Neverthe- 
less Strabo  adopts  the  unsupported  hypothesis  of  D^mfitrius 
as  if  it  were  an  authenticated  fact — distinguishing  pointedly 
between  Old  and  New  Ilium,  and  even  censuring  Hellanikus 
for  having  maintained  the  received  local  faith.  But  I  cannot 
find  that  D^m^trius  and  Hestiaea  have  been  followed  in  this 
respect  by  any  other  writer  of  ancient  times  excepting  Straba 
Ilium  still  continued  to  be  talked  of  and  treated  by  every  one 
as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy :  the  cruel  jests  of  the  Roman 
rebel  Fimbria,  when  he  sacked  the  town  and  massacred  the 
inhabitants — the  compensation  made  by  Sylla,  and  the  pro- 
nounced favour  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus, — all  prove  this 
continued  recognition  of  identity.^    Arrian,  though  a  native  of 


>  Strabo,  xiii.  599.  Tlap€n'i$fio'i  H  6 
Arififyrpios  koL  rijv' Akt^aifZptyriP  *E<rrlvuaaf 
fAdfnvpOf  r^y  avyypd^aaoM  wtpi  rris 
'Ofiiipov  ^IXxdZoSt  itvvBaifoiiivriVy  c2  ircpi 
r^r  vvv  wSkiv  6  ir6\€nos  trvyiami,  kcH  rh 
TpmiKhy  wM^loy  wov  li<mp,  t  fiira^v  r^t 
t6\9ws  Koi  rris  0aAiUr<nyr  6  tronfr^i  ^pd- 
{ci*  rh  fiky  yitp  voit  rris  wvp  T<(Aff«s  bp^ 
liMVov,  irp6x^tM  fftyoi  tAp  worafAiiw,  fhrrt- 
po9  yryopis. 

The  words  irov  f<rr»  are  introdnced 
conjecturally  by  Grossknrd,  the  excel- 
lent German  translator  of  Strabo,  but 
they  seem  to  me  necessary  to  make  the 
sense  complete. 

Hestiaea  is  cited  more  than  once  in 


the  Homeric  Scholia  (SchoL  Venet  ad 
Iliad,  iii.  64;    Eustath.  ad   Iliad,   u. 

538). 
-  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599.    OHhp  S*  Iyfos 

c^^trai  rrjs  iipx^tu  t6k§^s — tlmirttr 

irt  yhp    iicw9wop9fin4wm^     rmw     k^kK^ 

ir6\9mr,  ol  r9\4ms  9k  twnvwwrfUymWp  il 

»  Appian,  Mithridat  c  53 ;  Strabo, 
xiii.  p.  594 ;  Plutarch,  Sertorius,  c  i ; 
Velleius  Paterc.  ii.  23. 

The  inscriptions  attest  Panathenaic 
games  celebrated  at  Ilium  in  honour  of 
Ath6n6  by  the  Ilieans  conjointly  widi 
various  other  neighbouring  cities  <see 
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Nicomedia,  holding  a  high  appointment  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  his  topographical  notices, 
describes  the  visit  of  Alexander  to  Ilium,  without  any  suspicion 
that  the  place  with  all  its  relics  was  a  mere  counterfeit : 
Aristid^,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Pausanias,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  hold  the  same  language.^      But  modem  b<?icy.«»in 

1  ^1  Old  Ilium 

writers  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  taken  up  as  the  real 
the  supposition  from  Strabo  as  implicitly  as  he  took  authors  con- 
it  from  Dfimfitrius.    They  call  Ilium  by  the  disre-  oid"fai3i— * 
spectful  appellation  oiNew  Ilium — ^while  the  traveller  follow 
in  the  Tr6ad  looks  for  Old  Ilium  as  if  it  were  the 
imquestionable  spot  where  Priam  had  lived  and  moved ;  the 
name  is  even  formally  enrolled  on  the  best  maps  recently 
prepared  of  the  ancient  Trdad.' 


Corp.  Inscr.  Boeckh.  no.  3601-3602,  with 
Bo^dch's  observations).  The  valuable 
inscription  no.  3595  attests  the  liberality 
of  Antiochus  Soter  towards  the  Iliean 
Atb6n6  as  early  as  278  B.  c. 

'  Arrian,  i.  ii  ;  Appian «/ jm/.  ;  also 
Aristides,  Or.  43,  Rhodiaca,  p.  820 
(pindorf.  p.  369).  The  curious  Oratio 
zL  of  Dio  Chrysostonit  in  which  he 
vrrites  his  new  version  of  the  Trojan 
war,  is  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Iliom. 

^  The  controversy,  now  half  a  cen- 
tury old,  respecting  Troy  and  the  Trojan 
war — between  Bryant  and  his  various 
opponents,  Morritt,  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
the  British  Critic,  &c,  seems  now 
nearly  forgotten,  and  I  cannot  think 
that  the  pamphlets  on  either  side  would 
be  consiaerea  as  displaying  much  alnlity 
if  published  at  the  present  day.  The 
discussion  was  first  raised  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Le  Chevalier's  account  of  the 
}>lain  of  Troy,  in  which  the  author  pro- 
iessed  to  have  discovered  the  true  site  of 
Old  nium  (the  supposed  Homeric  Troy), 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea  near 
Bounarbashi.  Upon  this  account  Bry- 
ant published  some  animadversions  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  second  Treatise,  in  which 
he  denied  the  historical  realihr  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  advanced  the  h3rpothe- 
sis  that  the  tale  was  of  £g3rptian  origin 
(Dissertation  on  the  War  of  Troy,  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Grecians  as  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  showing  that  no 
such  expedition  was  ever  undertaken, 
and  that  no  such  dty  of  Phrygia  existed, 
by   Jacob    Bryant ;    seemingly    1797, 


though  there  is  no  date  in  the  title- 
page  :  Morritt's  reply  was  published  in 
1798).  A  reply  from  Mr.  Bryant,  and 
a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Morritt,  as  well  as 
a  pamphlet  from  G.  Wakefield,  ap- 
peared in  1799  and  1800,  besides  an 
Expostulation  by  the  former  addressed 
to  the  British  Critic 

Bryant,  having  dwelt  both  on  the 
incredibilities  and  the  inconsistencies  of 
the  Trojan  war,  as  it  is  recounted  in 
Grecian  leeend  generally,  nevertheless 
admitted  that  Homer  had  a  ground- 
work for  his  story,  and  maintained  that 
that  groundwork  was  Elgyptian.  Homer 
(he  thinks)  was  an  Ithacan,  descended 
from  a  fiunily  originally  emigrant  from 
Egypt :  the  war  of  Troy  was  originally 
an  Egyptian  war,  whidi  explains  how 
Memndn  the  Ethiopian  came  to  take 
part  in  it :  "  upon  this  history,  which 
was  originally  £^;yptian.  Homer  founded 
the  scheme  of  his  two  principal  poems, 
adapting  things  to  Greece  and  Phiyeia 
by  an  ingenious  transposition ! "  ne 
derived  imbrmation  from  priests  of 
Memphis  or  Thebes  (Bryant,  pp.  102, 
108,  126).  The  *HfMif  KXyinmos^  men- 
tioned in  the  second  book  of  the 
Odyssey  (15),  is  the  Egyptian  hero,  who 
afibrds  (in  his  view),  an  evidence  that 
the  population  of  that  island  was  in 
part  derived  from  Egypt.  No  one  since 
Mr.  Bryant,  I  apprehend,  has  ever  con- 
strued the  passage  in  the  same  sense. 

Bryant's  Egyptian  hjrpothesis  is  of  no 
value ;  but  the  negative  portion  of  his 
argument,  summing  up  the  particulars 
of  the  Trojan  legend,  and  contending 
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Strabb  has  here  converted  into  geographical  matter  of  fact 
an  hypothesis  purely  gratuitous,  with  a  view  of  saving  the 
accuracy  of  the  Homeric  topography ;  though  in  all  pro- 
bability the  locality  of  the  pretended  old  Ilium  would  have 
been  found  open  to  difficulties  not  less  serious  than  those 
which   it  was   introduced  to  obviate.^     It  may  be  true  that 


against  its  historical  credibility,  is  not 
so  easily  put  aside.  Few  persons  will 
share  in  the  zealous  conviction  by  which 
Morritt  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
iicx)  ships,  the  ten  years  of  war,  the 
large  confederacy  of  princes  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  &c.,  have  nothing  but 
what  is  consonant  with  historical  proba- 
bility ;  difficulties  being  occasionally 
eliminated  by  the  plea  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  time  and  of  the  subject  (Morritt, 
p.  7-21).  Gilbert  AVakefield,  who 
maintains  the  historical  reality  of  the 
siege  with  the  utmost  intensity,  and 
even  compares  Bryant  to  Tom  Payne 
(W.  p.  17),  is  still  more  displeased  with 
those  who  propound  doubts,  and  tells 
us  that  **  grave  disputation  in  the  midst 
of  such  darkness  and  uncertainty  is  a 
conflict  with   chimseras"    (W.   p.    14). 

The  most  plausible  line  of  argument 
taken  by  Morritt  and  Wakefield  is, 
where  they  enforce  the  positions  taken 
by  Strabo  and  so  many  other  authors, 
ancient  as  well  as  modem,  that  a  super- 
structure of  fiction  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  basis  of  truth,  and  that  the  latter 
is  to  be  maintained  while  the  former  is 
rejected  (Morritt,  p.  5 ;  Wake.  p.  7-8). 
To  this  Bryant  replies,  that  **if  we 
leave  out  every  absurdity,  we  can  make 
anything  plausible :  that  a  fable  may 
be  made  consistent,  and  we  have 
many  romances  that  are  very  regular  in 
the  assortment  of  characters  and  circum- 
stances: this  may  be  seen  in  plays, 
memoirs,  and  novels.  But  this  regu- 
larity and  correspondence  alone  will  not 
ascertain  the  truth."  (Expostulation, 
pp.  8,  12,  13.)  "That  there  are  a  great 
many  other  fables  besides  that  of  Troy, 
regidar  and  consistent  among  them- 
selves, believed  and  chronologised  by 
the  Gredcs,  and  even  looked  up  to 
by  them  in  a  religious  view  (p.  13), 
which  yet  no  one  now  thinks  of  admit- 
ting as  history." 

Morritt,  having  urged  the  universal 
belief  of  antiquity  as  evidence  that  the 
Trojan  war  was  historically  real,  is  met 
by  Bryant,  who  reminds  him  that  the 
same  persons  believed  in  centaurs,  sa- 


tyrs, nymphs,  augury,  aruspicy  ;  Homer 
maintaining  that  horses  could  speak, 
&c.  To  which  Morritt  replies,  **  What 
has  religious  belief  to  do  with  historical 
facts  ?  Is  not  the  evidence  on  which  our 
faith  rests  in  matters  of  religion  totally 
different  in  all  its  parts  from  that  on 
which  we  ground  our  belief  in  his- 
tory ?  "  ( Addit  Remarks,  p.  47). 

The  separation  between  the  grounds 
of  rehgious  and  historical  belief  is  by 
no  means  so  complete  as  Mr.  Morritt 
supposes,  even  in  regard  to  modem 
times ;  and  when  we  apply  his  position 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  will  be  found 
completely  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
The  contemporaries  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydid^s  conceived  their  early  his- 
tory in  the  most  intimate  conjunction 
with  their  religion. 

^  For  example,  adopting  his  own 
line  of  argument  (not  to  mention  those 
battles  in  which  the  pursuit  and  the 
flight  reach  from  the  city  to  the 
ships  and  back  again),  it  might  have 
been  urged  to  him,  that  by  supposing 
the  Homeric  Troy  to  be  four  miles 
further  off  from  the  sea,  he  aggravated 
the  difficulty  of  rolling  the  Trojan 
horse  into  the  town ;  it  was  already 
sufficiently  hard  to  propel  this  vast 
wooden  animal  full  of^  heroes  from  the 
Greek  Naustathmon  to  the  town  of 
Ilium. 

The  Trojan  horse,  with  its  accom- 
paniments Sinon  and  Laoko6n,  is  one 
of  the  capital  and  indispensable  events 
in  the  epic  :  Homer,  Arktinus,  Lesches, 
Virgil,  and  Quintus  Smymaeus,  all  dwell 
upon  it  emphatically  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  capture. 

The  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  of 
the  movements  ascribed  to  Greeks  and 
Trojans  in  the  Iliad,  when  applied  to 
real  topography,  are  well  set  forth  in 
SpohUf  DeAgro  TrojanOf  Leipsic,  1 814; 
and  Mr.  Madaren  bias  shown  (Disserta- 
tion on  the  Topography  of  the  Trojan 
War,  Edinburgh,  1822)  that  these  diffi- 
culties are  nowise  obviated  by  removing 
Ilium  a  few  miles  farther  from  the  sea. 
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Dfimfitrius  and  he  were  justified  in  their  negative  argument, 
so  as  to  show  that  the  battles  described  in  the  Iliad  could  not 
possibly  have  taken  place  if  the  city  of  Priam  had  stood  on 
the  hill  inhabited  by  the  Ilieans.     But  the  legendary  The  mythi- 
faith  subsisted  before,  and  continued  without  abate-  ^J^i\^**^ 
ment  afterwards,  notwithstanding  such  topographical  JST^^' 
impossibilities.      Hellanikus,  Herodotus,   Mindarus,  *^^^'^- 
the  guides  of  Xerxes,  and  Alexander,  had  not  been  shocked 
by  them  :  the  case  of  the  latter  is  the  strongest  of  all,  because 
he  had  received  the  best  education  of  his  time  under  Aristotle 
—he  was  a  passionate  admirer  and  constant  reader  of  the 
Iliad — he  was  moreover  personally  familiar  with  the  move- 
ments of  armies,  and  lived  at  a  time  when  maps,  which  began 
with  Anaximander,  the  disciple  of  Thal&,  were  at  least  known 
to  all  who  sought  instruction.     Now  if,  notwithstanding  such, 
advantages,  Alexander  fully  believed  in  the  identity  of  Ilium, 
unconscious  of  these  many  and  glaring  topographical  difficulties, 
much  less  would  Homer  himself,  or  the  Homeric  auditors,  be 
likely  to  pay  attention  to  them,  at  a  period,  five  centuries 
earlier,  of  comparative  rudeness  and  ignorance,  when  prose 
records  as  well  as  geographical  maps  were  totally  unknown.* 
The  inspired  poet  might  describe,  and  his  hearers  would  listen 
with  delight  to  the  tale,  how  Hectdr,  pursued  by  Achilles, 
ran  thrice  round  the  city  of  Troy,  while  the  trembling  Trojans 
were  all  huddled  into  the  city,  not  one  daring  to  come  out 
even  at  this  last  extremity  of  their  beloved  prince — and  while 


'   Major  Rennell  argues    differently  {  pleasure  could  he  receive,  in  content- 
from  the  visit  of  Alexander,  employing  '  plating  as  subjects  of  history,   events 


it  to  confute  the  hypothesis  of  Chevalier, 
who  had  placed  the  Homeric  Troy  at 
Boonarbashi,  the  site  supposed  to  have 
been  indicated  b^  D^m^trius  and  Strabo: 
**  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  Iliad,  and  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the 
spot  how  far  the  topography  was  con- 
sistent with  the  narrative.  Had  he  been 
shown  the  site  of  Bounarbashi  for  that 
of  Troy,  he  would  probably  have  ques- 
tioned the  fidelity  either  of  the  historical 
part  of  the  poem  or  his  guides.     It  is 


which  could  not  have  happened  ?  Vet 
he  did  admire  the  poem,  and  therefore 
must  have  found  the  topography  eon- 
sistent :  that  is,  Bounarbashi,  surely,  was 
not  shown  to  him  for  Troy."  (Rennell, 
Observations  on  the  Plaiii  of  Troy,  p. 
128). 

Major  Rennell  here  supposes  in  Alex- 
ander a  spirit  of  topographical  criticism 
quite  foreign  to  his  real  character.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  site 
of  Bounarbashi  was  shown  to  Alexander 
as  the  Homeric  Troy,  or  that  any  site 


not  within  credibility,  that  a  i>erson  of  |  was  shown  to  him  except  I/ium,  or  what 
so  correct  a  judgement  as  Alexander  I  Strabo  calls  New  Ilium.  Still  less 
could  have  admired  a  poem,  which  con-  j  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  any 
tained  a  long  history  of  military  details  scepticism  crossed  his  mind,  or  that  his 
and  other  transactions  that  could  not  deepseated  faith  required  to  be  con- 
physically  have  had  an  existence.  What    finned  by  measurement  of  distances. 
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the  Grecian  army  looked  on,  restraining  unwillingly  thdr 
uplifted  spears  at  the  nod  of  Achilles,  in  order  that  Hect6r 
might  perish  by  no  other  hand  than  his  ;  nor  were  they,  while 
absorbed  by  this  impressive  recital,  disposed  to  measure  £»- 
tances  or  calculate  topographical  possibilities  with  reference 
to  the  site  of  the  real  Ilium.^  The  mistake  consists  in  applying 
to  Homer  and  to  the  Homeric  siege  of  Trojr,  criticisms  which 
would  be  perfectly  just  if  brought  to  bear  on  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse,  as  described  by  Thucydidfis,*  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war^ — but  which  are  not  more  applicable  to  the 
epic  narrative  than  they  would  be  to  the  exploits  of  Amadis 
or  Orlando. 

There  is  every  reason  for  presuming  that  the  Ilium  visited 
by  Xerxes  and  Alexander  was  really  the  •'holy  Ilium"  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  Homer ;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been 
inhabited,  either  by  Greeks  or  by  some  anterior  population, 
at  a  period  earlier  than  that  which  Strabo  assigns.     History        i 
recognises  neither  Troy  the  city,  nor  Trojans,  as   actually        ■ 
existing  ;  but  the  extensive  region  called  Tr6as,  or  the  Trdad        j 
(more  properly  Trdlfas),  is  known  both  to  Herodotus  and  to 
Thucydid^s :  it  seems  to  include  the  territory  westward  of  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  north-east   comer    of  the 
Adramyttian  gulf  to  the  Propontis  at  Parium,  since  both 
Antandrus,  Koldnse,  and  the  district  immediately  round  Ilium, 
are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Tr6ad*     Herodotus  further 


*  9trabo,  xiii.  p.  599.  ObV  ri  rod  second  book  of  the  JEndd,  He  shows 
^Zieropos  8^  wtptipofi^  ri  irtpl  ti)v  ir6\iv  that  gross  faults  are  committed  in  it, 
lx«*  Ti  €li\oyov  od  ydp  itrri  wtpHpofios  when  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
^  W/v,  iih,  r^v  ffvy^x^  P^X^^'  4  '^  iroXoiib  ^  of  a  general  (see  an  interesting  artide 
lx««  iFfpi^pofiiiv.  ;  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  theClassical 

*  Mannert  (Geographie  der  Griechen  Museum,  voL  i.  p.  205,  **  Napoleon  on 
und  Romer.  Th.  6.  Heft.  3.  b.  8.  cap.    the  Capture  of  Troy.") 

8)  is  confused  in  his  account  of  Old  and  Having  dted  this  ciitidsm  from  the 
New  Ilium  :  he  represents  that  Alex-  highest  authorihr  on  the  art  of  war,  we 
ander  raised  up  a  new  spot  to  the  may  find  a  suitable  |>arallel  in  the  worics 
dignity  of  having  been  the  Homeric  of  distinguished  publidsts.  The  attack 
Ilium,  which  is  not  the  fact :  Alexander  of  Odysseus  on  tne  Ciconians  (described 
adhered  to  the  received  local  belief,  in  Homer,  Odjrss.  ix.  39-61)  is  dted 
Indeed,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  both  by  Grotius  (De  Jure  BelL  et  Pac. 
no  one  but  D6m8trius,  Hestiaea,  and  iii.  3,  10)  and  by  Vattel  (Droit  des 
Strabo  appears  ever  to  have  departed  >  Gens,  iii.  202)  as  a  case  in  point  in  inter- 
frt>m  it  I  national  law.*    Od3rsseus  is   considered 

>  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  singular    to  have  sinned  against  the  roles  of  inter- 
example  of  this  same  confrision,  than  to    national  law  by  attacking  them  as  allies 
find  elaborate  military  criticisms  frt>m  «  of  die  Trojans,  without  a  formal  declar- 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  upon  the  de-  |  ation  of  war. 
scription  of  the  taking  of  Troy  in  the  !      *   Compare  Herodot.  24-122 ;  Thn- 
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notices  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis  *  (a  township  conterminous 
with  Ilium,  and  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  road  from  HUtoncai 
Ilium  to  Abydus),  considering  them  as  the  remnant  ]^^ 
of  a  larger  Teukrian  population  which  once  resided  ^^'^*^' 
in  the  country,  and  which  had  in  very  early  times  under- 
taken a  vast  migration  from  Asia  into  Europe.^     To  that 
Teukrian   population  he  thinks  that  the  Homeric  Trojans 
belonged :  ®  and  by  later  writers,  especially  by  Virgil  and  the 
other  Romans,  the  names  Teukrians  and  Trojans  are  employed 
as  equivalents.    As  the  name  Trojans  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
contemporary  historical  monument,  so  the  name  Teukrians 
never  once  occurs  in  the  old  Epic.     It  appears  to  have  been 
first  noticed  by  the  elegiac  poet  Kallinus,  about  660  B.C.,  who 
connected  it  with  an  alleged  immigration  of  Teukrians  from 
Krete  into  the  region  round  about  Ida.     Others  again  denied 
this,  asserting  that  the  primitive  ancestor,  Teukrus,  had  come 
into  the  country  from  Attica,*  and  that  he  was  of  indigenous 
origin,  born  from  Skamander  and  the  nymph  Idaea — all  various 
manifestations  of  that  eager  thirst  after  an  eponymous  hero 
which  never  deserted  the  Greeks.     Gergithians  occur  in  more 
than  one  spot  in  iEolis,  even  so  far  southward  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kymfi:*  the  name  has  no  place  in  Homer,  but 
he  mentions  Gorgythion  and  Kebriones  as  illegitimate  sons  of 
Priam,  thus  giving  a  sort  of  epical  recognition  both  to  Gergis 
and  Kebr^n.    As  Herodotus  calls  the  old  epical  Trojans  by 
the  name  Teukrians,  so  the  Attic  tragedians  call  them  Phry- 
gians; though  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Aphrodite  represents 
Phrygians  and  Trojans  as  completely  distinct,  specially  noting 
the  diversity  of  language  ;•  and  in  the  Iliad  the  Phrygians  are 
simply  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Troy  from  the  far 
Ascania,  without  indication  of  any  more  intimate  relationship.' 
Nor  do  the  tales  which  connect  Dardanus  with  Samothrace 


cyd.  L  131.     The  'IXiii  yn  is  a  port  of 
tlieTrdacL 

*  Herodot  vii.  43. 

'  Herodot.  ▼.  12a.    flXt  fikv  Alo\4as 

fflXc  Si  r4py^(U,  robs  iato\tu^B4yras  r&w 

For  the  migration  of  the  Teukrians 
and  Mysians  into  Europe,  see  Herodot. 
▼il  20 ;  the  Paeonians,  on  the  Strymdn, 
called  themselves  their  descendants. 


'  Herodot  ii,  118;  v.  13, 

*  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  604 ;  Apolloddr.  iii. 
12,  4. 

Kephalon  of  Gergis  called  Teukros  a 
Kr6tan  (Stephan.  Byz.  v.  *Apl<rfifi), 

*  Clearchus  ap.  Athente.  tL  p.  256 ; 
Strabo,  xiii.  p.  589-616. 

*  Homer,  Hvmn.  in  Vener.  1 16. 

'  Iliad,  ii.  863.  Asius,  the  brother  of 
Hekabd,  lives  in  Phrygia  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sangarius  (Iliad,  xvi.  717). 
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and  Arcadia  find  countenance  in  the  Homeric  poems,  wherein 
Dardanus  is  the  son  of  Zeus,  having  no  root  anywhere  except 
in  Dardania.^  The  mysterious  solemnities  of  Samothrace, 
afterwards  so  highly  venerated  throughout  the  Grecian  world, 
date  from  a  period  much  later  than  Homer ;  and  the  religious 
affinities  of  that  island  as  well  as  of  Kr^te  with  the  territories 
of  Phrygia  and  JEolis,  were  certain,  according  to  the  established 
tendency  of  the  Grecian  mind,  to  beget  stories  of  a  common 
genealogy. 

To  pass  from  this  legendary  world, — an  aggregate  of  streams 
distinct  and  heterogeneous,  which  do  not  willingly  come  into 
confluence,  and  cannot  be  forced  to  intermix, — into  the  clearer 
^^Hc  vision  afforded  by  Herodotus,  we  learn  from  him  that 

Greeks  in         ,  ,  111  •  4- 

thcTrfiad—  m  the  year  500  B.C.  the  whole  coast-region  from 
territory  Dardanus  southward  to  the  promontory  of  Lektum 
yEoiiscd.  (including  the  town  of  Ilium),  and  from  Lektum 
eastward  to  Adramyttium,  had  been  iEolised,  or  was  occupied 
by  iEolic  Greeks — likewise  the  inland  towns  of  Sk^psis  '  and 
Kebren.  So  that  if  we  draw  a  line  northward  from  Adra- 
myttium to  Kyzikus  on  the  Propontis — throughout  the  whole 
territory  westward  from  that  line,  to  the  Hellespont  and  the 
iEgean  Sea,  all  the  considerable  towns  would  be  Hellenic 
With  the  exception  of  Gergis  and  the  Teukrian  population 
around  it,  all  the  towns  worthy  of  note  were  either  Ionic  or 
^olic.  A  century  earlier,  the  Teukrian  population  would 
have  embraced  a  wider  range — perhaps  Sk^psis  and  Kebren, 
the  latter  of  which  places  was  colonised  by  Greeks  from 
Kym6 :  ^  a  century  afterwards,  during  the  satrapy  of  Phar- 
nabazus,  it  appears  that  Gergis  had  become  Hellenised  as 
well  as  the  rest  The  four  towns,  Ilium,  Gergis,  Kebren,  and 
Sk^psis,  all  in  lofty  and  strong  positions,  were  distinguished 


*  See  Hellanik.  Fragm.  129,  130,  ed.  I      The  extnu>rdmary  fertility  and  rich 


Didot ;  and  Kephal6n  Gergithius  ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  "Apt<r$ij. 

*  Skepsis  received  some  colonists  from 
the  Ionic  Miletus  (Anaximen^s  apud 
StrabOy  xiv.  p.  635)  ;  but  the  coins  of 
the  place  prove  that  its  dialect  was 
vEolic  See  Klausen,  i^neas  und  die 
Penaten,  torn.  i.  note  180. 

Arisb6  also,  near  Abvdus,  seems  to 
have  been  settled  from  Mitylend  (Eus- 
tath.  ad  Iliad  xii.  97). 


black  mould  of  the  plain  around  Dium 
is  noticed  by  modem  travellers  (see 
Franklin,  Remarks  and  Observations  on 
the  Plain  of  Troy,  London,  i8oo^  p. 
44) :  it  is  also  easily  worked  :  *'  a  couple 
of  buffaloes  or  oxen  were  sufficient  to 
draw  the  plough,  whereas  near  Con- 
stantinople it  t^es  twelve  or  fourteen.** 
*    Ephorus   ap.    HarpocraL    v.    Kf* 
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each  by  a  solemn  worship  and  temple  of  Athfenfi,  and  by  the 
recc^ition  of  that  goddess  as  their  special  patroness.^ 

The  author  of  the  Iliad  conceived  the  whole  of  this  region 
as  occupied   by  people   not    Greek, — Trojans,    Dardanians, 
Lykians,  Leiegians,  Pelasgians,  and  Kilikians.     He  recognises 
a  temple  and  worship  of  Athfind  in  Ilium,  though  the  goddess 
is  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Trojans  :  and  Arktinus  described  the 
Palladium  as  the  capital  protection  of  the  city.     But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  identity  between  the  Homeric 
and  the  historical  iEolis,  is  the  solemn  and  diffused  worship 
oftheSminthian  Apollo.  Chrysfi,  Killa,  and  Tenedos,  owdate, 
and  more  than  one  place  called  Sminthium,  main-  prevalence 
tain  the  surname  and  invoke  the  protection  of  that  worship  of 
god  during  later  times,  just  as  they  are  emphatically  sSLSuus. 
described  to  do  by  Homer.* 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Post-Homeric  Greeks  gradually 
Hellenised  this  entire  region,  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
the  whole  previous  population  either  retired  or  was  destroyed. 
The  Greeks  settled  in  the  leading  and  considerable  towns, 
which  enabled  them  both  to  protect  one  another  and  to  gratify 
their  predominant  tastes.  Partly  by  force — ^but  greatly  also 
by  that  superior  activity,  and  power  of  assimilating  foreign 
ways  of  thought  to  their  own,  which  distinguished  them  from 
the  beginning — ^they  invested  all  the  public  features  and 
management  of  the  town  with  an  Hellenic  air,  distributed  all 
about  it  their  gods,  their  heroes,  and  their  legends,  and  ren- 
dered their  language  the  medium  of  public  administration, 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  i,  lo ;  iii.  i, 
10-15. 

One  of  the  great  motives  of  Dio  in 
setting  aside  the  Homeric  narrative  of 
the  Trojan  war,  is  to  vindicate  Ath6n6 
from  the  charge  of  having  unjustly  de- 
stroyed her  own  city  of  Lium  (Orat  xi. 
p.  310 :  fidXurra  8i3i  r^v  *A9rivav  5ir»s 

WXir). 

'  Straho,  x.  p.  473  ;  xiii.  p.  604-605. 
Polemon.  Fragm.  31,  p.  63,  ed.  Preller. 

Polemon  was  a  native  of  Ilium,  and 
had  written  a  periegesis  of  the  place 
(about  200  B.  c,  therefore  earlier  than 
D^m^trius  of  Sk^psis)  i  he  may  have  wit- 
nessed the  improvement  in  its  condition 
eflfected  by  the  Romans.  He  noticed 
the  identical  stone  upon  which  Pala- 
mcdes  had  taught  the  Greeks  to  play  at 


dice. 

The  Sminthian  Apollo  appears  in- 
scribed on  the  coins  of  Alexandreia 
Trdas  ;  and  the  temple  of  the  god  was 
memorable  even  down  to  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Julian  (Ammian.  Marcellin. 
xxii.  8).  Compare  Menander  (the 
Rhetor)  ircpl  *Eirt8ciicTiic»y,  iv.  14 ; 
apud  Walz.  Collect  Rhetor,  t.  ix.  p. 
304 ;  also  ircpi  ^fiivBuucwp^  iv.  17. 

ifily$os,  both  in  the  Kr^tan  and  the 
iEolic  dialect,  meant  a  field-ntouse :  the 
region  seems  to  have  been  'greatly 
plagued  by  these  little  animals. 

Polemon  could  not  have  accepted 
the  theory  of  Demetrius,  that  Ilium  was 
not  the  genuine  Troy  :  his  Periegesis, 
describing  the  localities  and  relics  of 
Ilium,  implied  the  legitimacy  of  the 
place  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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religious  songs  and  addresses  to  the  gods,  and  generally  for 
communications  wherein  any  number  of  persons  were  con- 
cerned But  two  remarks  are  here  to  be  made :  first,  in  doing 
this  they  could  not  avoid  taking  to  themselves  more  or  less  of 
that  which  belonged  to  the  parties  with  whom  they  frater- 
nised, so  that  the  result  was  not  pure  Hellenism  ;  next,  that 
even  this  was  done  only  in  the  towns,  without  being  fully 
extended  to  the  territorial  domain  around,  or  to  those  smaller 
townships  which  stood  to  the  town  in  a  dependent  relation. 
The  iEolic  and  Ionic  Greeks  borrowed,  from  the  Asiatics 
whom  they  had  Hellenised,  musical  instruments  and  new  laws 
of  rhythm  and  melody,  which  they  knew  how  to  turn  to 
account :  they  further  adopted  more  or  less  of  those  violent 
and  maddening  religious  rites,  manifested  occasionally  in  self- 
inflicted  suffering  and  mutilation,  which  were  indig^enous  in 
Asia  Minor  in  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother. 

Asiatic  cus-  -,,  />     %       r^         !•         *  .  /•-»•• 

tomsand       Thc  rcligion  of  the  Greeks  m  the  region  of  Ida  as 

religion—  « «  -rr       •%  •         •       ■  >  • 

blended  with  well  as  at  Kyzikus  was  more  orgiastic  than  the  native 
worship  of  Greece  Proper,  just  as  that  of  Lampsacus, 
Priapus,  and  Parium  was  more  licentious.  From  the  Teukrian 
region  of  Gergis,  and  from  the  Gergithes  near  Kym^  sprang 
the  original  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the  l^endary  Sibyll 
who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  tale  of  iEneas.  The 
mythe  of  the  Sibyll,  whose  prophecies  are  supposed  to  be 
heard  in  the  hollow  blast  bursting  out  from  obscure  caverns 
and  apertures  in  the  rocks,*  was  indigenous  among  the  Gergi- 
thian  Teukrians,  and  passed  from  the  Kymseans  in  JEoMs, 
Sibylline  aloug  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  tale  of 
prophecies,  ^neas,  to  their  brethren  the  inhabitants  of  Cumae  in 
Italy.  The  date  of  the  Gergithian  Sibyll,  or  rather  of  the 
circulation  of  her  supposed  prophecies,  is  placed  during 
the  reign  of  Croesus,  a  period  when  Gergis  was  thoroughly 
Teukrian.  Her  prophecies,  though  embodied  in  Greek  verses, 
had  their  root  in  a  Teukrian  soil  and  feelings  ;  and  the  pro- 
mises of  future  empire  which  they  so  liberally  make  to  the 
fugfitive  hero  escaping  from  the  flames  of  Troy  into  Italy, 
become  interesting  from  the  remarkable  way  in  which  they 
were  realised  by  Rome.  ' 


'  Virgil,  i€neid,  vi.  42  :— 

R«ci«uin  Eubolcae  latus  ingens  rupis   in   an- 
trum, 


Quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centom: 
Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  respoosa  Sibjrifae. 

'  Pausanias,  x.  12,  8  ;  Lactantias,  L 
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At  what  time  Ilium  and  Dardanus  became  iGolised  we 
have  no  information.  We  find  the  Mitylenaeans  in  possession 
of  Sigeium  in  the  time  of  the  poet  Alkaeus,  abont  600  B.C. ; 
and  the  Athenians,  during  the  reign  of  Peisistratus,  having 
wrested  it  from  them  and  trying  to  maintain  their 
possession,  vindicate  the  proceeding  by  saying  that  from  Mi-, 
they  had  as  much  right  to  it  as  the  Mitylenaeans,  i«n«/and 
"  for  the  latter  had  no  more  claim  to  it  than  any  of 
the  other  Greeks  who  had  aided  Menelaus  in  avengfing  the 
abduction  of  Helen."  ^  This  is  a  very  remarkable  incident,  a^ 
attesting  the  celebrity  of  the  legend  of  Troy,  and  the  value  of 
a  mythical  title  in  international  disputes— yet  seemingly  im- 
plying that  the  establishment  of  the  Mitylenseans  on  that  spot 
must  have  been  sufficiently  recent  The  country  near  the 
junction  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  is  represented 
as  originally  held^  by  Bebrykian  Thracians,  while  Abydus 
was  first  occupied  by  Milesian  colonists  in  the  reign  and  by 
the  permission  of  the  Lydian  king  Gyg^s' — to  whom  the 
whole  Tr6ad  and  the  neighbouring  territory  belonged,  and 
upon  whom  therefore  the  Teukrians  of  Ida  must  have  been 
dependent  This  must  have  been  about  700  B.C.,  a  period 
considerably  earlier  than  the  Mitylenaean  occupation  of 
Sigeium.  Lampsacus  and  Psesus,  on  the  neighbouring  shores 
of  the  Propontis,  were  also  Milesian  colonies,  though  we  do 
not  know  their  date  :  Parium  was  jointly  settled  from  Milfitus, 
Eiythrae,  and  Parus. 


6,  12;  Stoph.  Byz.  v.  Mdpfiriffaos ; 
Schol  Plat.  Fhsedr.  p.  31  J,  Bekker. 

The  date  of  this  Gro^tnian  Sil^U,  or 
of  the  prophecies  passing  under  her 
name,  is  stated  by  Hlrakleid^s  of  Pon- 
tes, and  there  seems  no  reason  for  call- 
ing it  in  question. 

Klausen  (Mntas  nnd  die  Penaten, 
book  it  p.  205)  has  worked  out  copiously 
the  circulation  and  legendary  import  of 
the  Sibylline  prophecies. 

*  Herodot  v.  94.  Kycioy  .  .  •  .  t^ 
tlXff  UturUrrparos  alxnf  irop^  MirvXri' 
Ptdmw  ....  'A^KCuoi,  itwoitiKy^yrts 
X^TV  ohhhf  fioAAoy  AloXcvcrt  iivr^hv  riis 
'lAioSes  x^PVh  ^  ^  'Ctti  ^pt  "col  ro7iri 
iAXouri,  S<roi  'EW^ywy  avP€^eirp4i^ayro 
Mcr^Xc^  tAi  *Ek4yfis  apwwyds.  In  Ms- 
chylus  (Eumenid.  402)  the  goddess 
Ath6n€  claims  the  land  about  the  Ska- 


mander,  as  having  been  presented  to 
the  sons  of  Theseus  by  the  general  vote 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs : — 

*Hv  i^  T   AycuMi'  oxTO^  re  ical  wp6fun 
TMr  atx/&aAa»Tui'  xP*|MaTwr  Aoyot  fifyo* 
'Bi'ctfuu'  avT^fMiipov  etf  rb  ireu^  iful, 
'E^dtpcrbr  ^Mpiffta  ^<r4t>f  roxotf. 

In  the  days  of  Peisistratus,  it  seems, 
Athens  was  not  bold  enough  or  powers 
ful  enough  to  advance  this  vast  preten- 
sion. 

'  Chardn  of  Lampsacus  ap.  Schol. 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  2;  Bemnardy  ad 
Dionys.  PeriSg^t  805,  p.  747. 

*  Such  at  least  is  tne  statement  of 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  590) ;  though  such  aQ 
extent  of  Lydian  rule  at  that  time  seems 
not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  {}roceed- 
ings  of  the  subsequent  Lydian  kings. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

GRECIAN    MYTIIES,    AS   UNDERSTOOD,   FELT   AND    INTER- 
PRETED BY  THE  GREEKS  THEMSELVES. 

1  HE  preceding  sections  have  been  intended  to  exhibit  a 
sketch  of  that  narrative  matter,  so  abundant,  so  characteristic, 
and  so  interesting,  out  of  which  early  Grecian  history  and 
chronology  have  been  extracted.  Raised  originally  by  hands 
unseen  and  from  data  unassignable,  it  existed  first  in  the 
shape  of  floating  talk  among  the  people,  from  whence  a  large 
portion  of  it  passed  into  the  song  of  the  poets,  who  multiplied, 
transformed  and  adorned  it  in  a  thousand  various  ways. 
These  mythes  or  current  stories,  the  spontaneous  and 
earliest  growth  of  the  Grecian  mind,  constituted  at 

The  mythes       ,  .  ••■n  i  i/-i 

formed  the     thc  samc  timc  the  entire  intellectual  stock  of  the  age 

entire  mental  i  •    i       »  11  %         rr»i  1 

stock  of  the  to  which  they  belonged.  They  are  the  common  root 
of  aH  those  different  ramifications  into  which  the 
mental  activity  of  the  Greeks  subsequently  diverged  ;  con- 
taining, as  it  were,  the  preface  and  germ  of  the  positive 
history  and  philosophy,  the  dogmatic  theology  and  the 
professed  romance,  which  we  shall  hereafter  trace  each  in 
its  separate  development.  They  furnished  aliment  to  the 
curiosity,  and  solution  to  the  vague  doubts  and  aspirations  of 
the  age ;  they  explained  the  origin  of  those  customs  and 
standing  peculiarities  with  which  men  were  familiar;  they 
impressed  moral  lessons,  awakened  patriotic  sympathies,  and 
exhibited  in  detail  the  shadowy,  but  anxious,  presentiments 
of  the  vulgar  as  to  the  agency  of  the  gods :  moreover  they 
satisfied  that  craving  for  adventure  and  appetite  for  the 
marvellous,  which  has  in  modern  times  become  the  province 
of  fiction  proper. 

It  is  difficult,  we  may  say  impossible,  for  a  man  of  mature 
age  to  carry  back  his  mind  to  his  conceptions  such  as  they 
stood  when  he  was  a  child,  growing  naturally  out  of  his  imagi- 
nation and  feelings,  working  upon  a  scanty  stock  of  materials, 
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and  borrowing  from  authorities  whom  he  blindly  followed  but 
imperfectly  apprehended.  A  similar  difficulty  occurs  when 
we  attempt  to  place  ourselves  in  the  historical  and  quasi- 
philosophical  point  of  view  which  the  ancient  mythes 
present  to  us.  We  can  follow  perfectly  the  imagination  and 
feeling  which  dictated  these  tales,  and  we  can  admire  and 
sympathise  with  them  as  animated,  sublime,  and  affecting 
poetry ;  but  we  are  too  much  accustomed  to  matter  of  fact 
and  philosophy  of  a  positive  kind  to  be  able  to  conceive  a 
time  when  these  beautiful  fancies  were  construed  literally  and 
accepted  as  serious  reality. 

Nevertheless  it  is  obvious  that  Grecian  mythes  cannot  be 
either  understood  or  appreciated   except  with  re- 
ference to  the  system  of  conceptions  and  belief  of  outofwhich 

_,  ,  -  .   ,        ,  --.  ^  they  arose. 

the  ages  m  which  they  arose.  We  must  suppose  a 
public  not  reading  and  writing,  but  seeing,  hearing  and  telling 
— destitute  of  all  records,  and  careless  as  well  as  ignorant  of 
positive  history  with  its  indispensable  tests,  yet  at  the  same 
time  curious  and  full  of  eagerness  for  new  or  impressive 
incidents — strangers  even  to  the  rudiments  of  positive  phi- 
losophy and  to  the  idea  of  invariable  sequences  of  nature 
either  in  the  physical  or  moral  world,  yet  requiring  some 
connecting  theory  to  interpret  and  regularise  the  phaenomena 
before  them.  Such  a  theory  was  supplied  by  the  spontaneous 
inspirations  of  an  early  fancy,  which  supposed  the  habitual 
agency  of  beings  intelligent  and  voluntary  like  themselves,  but 
superior  in  extent  of  power,  and  different  in  pecu-  Tendency  to 
liarity  of  attributes.  In  the  geographical  ideas  of  the  JSJ^ca- 
Homeric  period,  the  earth  was  flat  and  round,  with  **°'*' 
the  deep  and  gentle  ocean-stream  flowing  around  and  re- 
turning into  itself:  chronology,  or  means  of  measuring  past 
time,  there  existed  none.  Nevertheless,  unobserved  regions 
might  be  described,  the  forgotten  past  unfolded,  and  the 
unknown  future  predicted — through  particular  men  specially 
inspired  by  the  gods,  or  endowed  by  them  with  that  peculiar 
vision  which  detected  and  interpreted  passing  signs  and 
omens. 

If  even  the  rudiments  of  scientific  geography  and  physics, 
now  so  universally  diffused  and  so  invaluable  as  a  security 
against  error  and  delusion,  were  wanting  in  this  early  stage  of 
society,  their  place  was  abundantly  supplied  by  vivacity  of 
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imagination  and  by  personifying  sympathy.  The  un- 
bounded tendency  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  to  multiply 
Absence  of  fictitious  pcrsons,  and  to  construe  interestii^  or 
ETowpge-  formidable  phaenomena  into  manifestations  of  design, 
oen^^lfymg  ^^  above  all  things  here  to  be  noticed,  because  the 
■**'**•  form  of  personal  narrative,  universal  in  their  mythes^ 

is  one  of  its  many  consequences.  Their  polytheism  (com- 
prising some  elements  of  an  original  fetichism,  in  which 
particular  objects  had  themselves  been  supposed  to  be  endued 
with  life,  volition,  and  design)  recognised  agencies  of  unseen 
beings  identified  and  confounded  with  the  different  localities 
and  departments  of  the  physical  world.  Of  such  beings  there 
were  numerous  varieties,  and  many  gradations  both  in  power 
and  attributes ;  there  were  differences  of  age,  sex,  and  local 
residence,  relations  both  conjugal  and  filial  between  them,  and 
tendencies  sympathetic  as  well  as  repugnant  The  gods 
formed  a  sort  of  political  community  of  their  own,  which  had 
its  hierarchy,  its  distribution  of  ranks  and  duties,  its  con- 
tentions for  power  and  occasional  revolutions,  its  public 
meetings  in  the  agora  of  Olympus,  and  its  multitudinous 
banquets  or  festivals.^  The  great  Olympic  gods  were  in  fact 
only  the  most  exalted  amongst  an  aggregate  of  quasi-hum^n 
or  ultra-human  personages,— dsemons,  heroes,  nymphs,  epony- 
mous (or  name  giving)  genii,  identified  with  each  river, 
mountain,'    cape,   town,   village,  or    known    circumscription 


'  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  603 ;  xx.  7.  Hesiod. 
Theogon.  802. 

•  We  read  in  the  Iliad  that  Astero- 
paeus  was  grandson  of  the  beautiful  river 
Axius,  and  Achilles,  after  having  slain 
him,  admits  the  dignity  of  this  parentage, 
but  boasts  that  his  own  descent  from 
Zeus  was  much  greater,  since  even  the 
great  river  Achelous  and  Oceanus  him- 
self is  inferior  to  Zeus  (xxi.  157- 191). 
Skamander  fights  with  Achilles,  calling 
his  brother  Simois  to  his  aid  (213-308). 
Tyr6,  the  daughter  of  Sdmdneus,  falls 
in  love  with  Enipeus,  the  most  beautiful 
of  rivers  (Odyss.  xi.  237).  Achel6us 
appears  as  a  suitor  of  Deianira  (Sophokl. 
Trach.  9). 

There  cannot  be  a  better  illustration 
of  this  feeling  than  what  is  told  of  the 
New  Zealanders  at  the  present  time. 
The  chief  Heu-Heu  appeals  to  his  an- 
cestor, the  great  mountain  Tonga  Riro : 


'*  I  am  the  Heu-Heu,  and  rule  over  yon 
all,  just  as  my  ancestor,  Tonga  Riro, 
the  mountain  of  snow,  stands  above  all 
this  land."  (E.  J.  Wakefield,  Advoi- 
tures  in  New  Zealand,  voL  L  ch.  17, 
p.  465).  Heu-Heu  refused  ]>ermission 
to  any  one  to  ascend  the  mountain,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  his  tipuna^  or 
ancestor :  '*  he  constantly  identified  him- 
self with  the  mountain  and  called  it  his 
sacred  ancestor"  (voL  ii.  c  4,  p.  113). 
The  mountains  in  New  Zealand  are  ac- 
counted by  the  natives  masculine  and 
feminine:  Tonga  Riro,  and  Taranaki, 
two  male  mountains,  quarrelled  about 
the  affections  of  a  small  volcanic  female 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  {ibid,  ii. 

c.  4f  P-  97)- 

The  religious  imagination  of  the 
Hindoos  also  (as  described  by  Colonel 
Sleeman  in  his  excellent  work.  Rambles 
and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official), 
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of  territory, — ^beiides  horses,  bulls,  and  dogs,  of  immortal 
breed  and  peculiar  attributes,  and  monsters  of  strange       .   . 

Multitude 

lineaments  and  combinations,  ^Goi^ns  and  Harpies  andvam^ 
and  Chimaeras  dire."   As  there  were  in  every  gens  or  human  per- 
family  special  gentile  deities  and  foregone  ancestors 
who  watched  over  its  members,  forming  in  each  the  charac- 
teristic S3rmbol  and  recognised  guarantee  of  their  union,  so 
there  seem  to  have  been  in  each  guild  or  trade  peculiar  beings 
whose  vocation  it  was  to  co-operate  or  to  impede  in  various 
stages  of  the  business.^ 


affOTds  a  remarkable  parallel  to  that  of 
the  early  Greeks.  Colonel  Sleeman 
says: — 

"  I  asked  some  of  the  Hindoos  about 
OS  why  they  called  the  river  Mother 
Nerbadda,  if  she  was  really  never  mar- 
ried. Her  majesty  (said  they  with  great 
respect)  would  really  never  consent  to 
be  married  after  the  indignity  she  suf- 
fered from  her  affianced  bndegroom  the 
Sohun :  and  we  call  her  mother  because 
she  blesses  us  all,  and  we  are  anxious  to 
accost  her  by  the  name  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  respectful  and  en- 
dearing. 

"  Any  Englishman  can  easily  conceive 

a  poet  in  his  highest  calenture  of  the 

brain,  addressing  the  Ocean  as  a  steed 

that  knows  his  rider,  and  patting  the 

crested  billow  as  his  flowing  mane.    But 

he  must  come  to  India  to  understand 

how  every  individual  of  a  whole  commu* 

mty  of  matty  milUoru  can  address  a  fine 

river  as  a  living  being — a  sovereign  prin^ 

cess  who  hears  and  understands  all  they 

sajff  and  exercises  a  kind  of  loceU  super' 

intendence  over  their  affairs^  without  a 

single  temple  in  which  her  image  is 

wonhipped,  or  a  single  priest  to  profit 

by  the  delusion.    As  m  the  case  of  the 

Ganges,  it  is  the  river  itself  to  whom  they 

address  themselves^  and  not  to  any  deity 

residing  in  it,   presiding  over  i^— the 

stream  itself  is  the   deity  which  fills 

their  imaginations,  and  receives  their 

homage.''   (Rambles  and  Recollections 

of  an  Indian  Official,  ch.  iiL  p.  20.) 

Compare  also  the  renuirks  in  the  same 

work  on  the  sanctity  of  Mother  Nerbudda 

(chapter  xzvii.  p.  2(31 ) :  also  of  the  holy 

personality  of  me  earth.—**  The  land  is 

considered  as  the  mother  of  the  prince 

or  chief  who  holds  it,  the  great  parent 

from  whom  he  derives  all  that  mamtains 

huD,  his  £unily,  and  his  establishments. 


If  well-treated,  she  yields  this  in  abund- 
ance to  her  son ;  but  if  he  presumes  to 
look  upon  her  with  the  eye  of  desire,  she 
ceases  to  be  firuitful ;  or  the  Deity  sends 
down  hail  or  blight  to  destroy  all  that 
she  3rields.  The  measuring  the  surface 
of  the  fields,  and  the  frequently  inspect- 
ing the  crops  by  the  chief  himself  or  his 
immediate  agents,  were  considered  by 
people  in  this  light — either  it  should  not 
be  done  at  all  or  the  duty  should  be 
delegated  to  inferior  agents,  whose  close 
inspection  of  Htv^  grecU  parent  could  not 
be  so  displeasing  to  the  Deity  "  (ch.  xxii. 
p.  248). 

See  also  about  the  Gods  who  are 
believed  to  reside  in  trees — the  Peepul- 
tree,  the  cotton-tree,  &c.  (ch.  ix.  p.  112), 
and  the  description  of  the  annual  mar* 
riage  celebrated  between  the  sacred 
pebble,  or  pebble-god,  Saligram,  and 
the  sacred  snrub  Toolsea,  celebrated  at 
great  expense  and  with  a  numerous  pro* 
cession  (chap.  xix.  p.  1^8;  xxiii.  p.  185). 

*  See  the  song  to  the  potters,  in  the 
Homeric  Epigrams  (14) ; — 

El^ft^  &»<rtT«  ikUrBWf  icurw,  &  mpofi^* 
A«vp'  ay*  'A^i^i|,  kcu  virc^x*  X*HM.  Kmfiivw, 
E9  M  ficAcu^MV  K^Aott  KOA  wdina  mAviurrpa 

•    •••.• 

XvyicaXidm  ^  'wttra  Kainivff  d))Ai^pac* 

XatBatCTTiVt 
'ly^^i  6y  y,  ty  T§U  r^xyy  *»*^  woXXa  gopiggi,  &c 

A  certain  kindred  between  men  and 
serpents  Iffvyyivtidi^  rwa  wphs  robs 
5^c(f)  was  recognised  in  the  peculiar 
gens  of  the  i^ioytvus  near  Parlon,  who 
possessed  the  gift  of  healing  by  their 
touches  the  bite  of  the  serpent :  the 
original  hero  of  this  gens  was  said  to 
have  been  transformed  firom  a  serpent 
into  a  man  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  588). 
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The  extensive  and  multiform  personifications,  here  faintly 
sketched,  pervaded  in  every  direction  the  mental  system  of  the 
Greeks,  and  were  identified  intimately  both  with  their  con- 
ception and  with  their  description  of  phaenomena,  present  as 
well  as  past.  That  which  to  us  is  interesting  as  the  mere 
creation  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  was  to  the  Greek  genuine  and 
venerated  reality.  The  earth  and  the  solid  heaven  (Gaea  and 
Uranos)  were  both  conceived  and  spoken  of  by  him  as 
endowed  with  appetite,  feeling,  sex,  and  most  of  the  various 
attributes  of  humanity.  Instead  of  a  sun  such  as  we  now  see, 
subject  to  astronomical  laws,  and  forming  the  centre  of  a 
system  the  changes  of  which  we  can  ascertain  and  foreknow, 
he  saw  the  great  god  Hdlios,  mounting  his  chariot  in  the 
morning  in  the  east,  reaching  at  midday  the  height  of  the  solid 
heaven,  and  arriving  in  the  evening  at  the  western  horizon, 
with  horses  fatigued  and  desirous  of  repose.  Helios,  having 
favourite  spots  wherein  his  beautiful  cattle  grazed,  took 
pleasure  in  contemplating  them  during  the  course  of  his 
journey,  and  was  sorely  displeased  if  any  man  slew  or  injured 
them :  he  had  moreover  sons  and  daughters  on  earth,  and  as 
his  all-seeing  eye  penetrated  everywhere,  he  was  sometimes  in 
a  situation  to  reveal  secrets  even  to  the  gods  themselves — 
while  on  other  occasions  he  was  constrained  to  turn  aside  in 
order  to  avoid  contemplating  scenes  of  abomination.^    To  us 


'  Odyss.  ii.  388;  viii.  270 ;  xii.  4,  128, 
416 ;  xxiii.  362.  Iliad,  xiv.  344.  The 
Homeric  Hymn  to  D6met6r  expresses  it 
neatly  (63) — 

Also  the  remarkable  story  of  Euenius 
of  ApoH6nia,  his  neglect  of  the  sacred 
cattle  of  Helios,  and  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  it  (Herodot.  ix.  93  :  compare 
Theocr.  Idyll,  xxv.  130). 

I  know  no  passage  in  which  this  con- 
ception of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  persons 
is  more  strikingly  set  forth  than  in  the 
words  of  the  German  chief  Boiocalus, 
pleading  the  cause  of  himself  and  his 
tribe  the  Ansibarii  before  the  Roman 
legate  Avitus.     This  tribe,  expelled  by 


neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to 
occupy  them.  The  old  chief,  pleading 
his  cause  before  Avitus,  who  had  issued 
an  order  to  him  to  evacuate  the  lands, 
first  dwelt  upon  his  fidelity  of  fifty  yeais 
to  the  Roman  cause,  and  next  touched 
upon  the  enormity  of  retaining  so  large 
an  area  in  a  state  of  waste  (Tacit  Ann. 
xiii.  55) :  **Quotam  partem  campi  jacere, 
in  quam  pecora  et  armenta  militum  ali- 
quando  transmitterentur?  Servarent  sane 
receptos  gregibus,  inter  hominum  fa- 
mam  ;  modo  ne  vastitatem  et  solitudinem 
mallent,  quam  amicos  populos.  Cha- 
mavorum  quondam  ea  arva,  mox  Tu- 
bantum,  et  post  Usipiorum  fuisse.  Sicuti 
coelum  Diis,  ita  terras  generi  mortalium 
datas  :  quaeque  vacuae,  eas  publicas  esse. 


other  tribes  from  its  native,  possessions,  Solem  deinde  respidens,  et  ctetera  sidera 
had  sat  down  upon  some  of  that  wide  vocans,  quasi  coram  interrogabat — vd- 
extent  of  lands  on  the  Lower  Rhine  ,  Untne  contueri  inane  solum  t  potius  mart 
which  the  Roman  government  reserved  j  superfunderent  adversus  terrarum  erep- 
for  the  use  of  its  soldiers,  but  which  re-  |  tores.  Commotus  his  Avitus,"  &c.  The 
mained  desert,  because  the  soldiers  had    legate  refused  the  request,  but  privately 
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these  now  appear  puerile,  though  pleasing  fancies,  but  to  an 
Homeric  Greek  they  seemed  perfectly  natural  and  plausible. 
In  his  view,  the  description  of  the  sun,  as  given  in  a  modern 
astronomical  treatise,  would  have  appeared  not  merely  absurd, 
but  repulsive  and   impious.     Even  in   later  times,  what  we 
when  the  positive  spirit  of  inquiry  had  made  con-  S^Sa 
siderable  progress,  Anaxagoras  and  other  astronomers  iJJS*to  the 
incurred  the  charge  of  blasphemy  for  dispersonifying  ^JSlS 
Helios,  and  trying  to  assign  invariable  laws  to  the  "***'**■• 
solar  phsenomena.^  Personifying  fiction  was  in  this  way  blended 
by  the  Homeric  Greeks  with  their  conception  of  the  physical 
phenomena  before  them,  not  simply  in  the  way  of  poetical 
ornament,  but  as  a  genuine  portion  of  their  every-day  belief. 


offered  to  Boiocalos  lands  for  himself 
apart  from  the  tribe,  which  that  chief 
indignantly  spumed.  He  tried  to  main- 
tain himself  m  the  lands,  but  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Roman  arms,  and  forced 
to  seek  a  home  among  the  other  German 
tribes,  all  of  whom  refused  it.  After 
much  wandering  and  privation,  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  Ansibarii  was  annihi- 
lated :  its  warriors  were  all  slain,  its 
women  and  children  sold  as  slaves. 

I  notice  this  afflicting  seauel,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  brave  old  chief  was 
pleading  before  Avitus  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  both  to  himself  and  his  tribe, 
and  that  the  occasion  was  one  least  of 
all  suited  for  a  mere  rhetorical  proso- 
popoeia. His  appeal  is  one  sincere  and 
heartfelt  to  the  personal  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  H^hos. 

Tadtus,  in  reporting  the  speech,  ac- 
companies it  with  the  gloss  "quasi 
coram,"  to  mark  that  the  speaker  here 
passes  into  a  different  order  of  ideas 
mm  that  to  whidi  himself  or  his 
readers  were  accustomed.  If  Boiocalus 
could  have  heard,  and  reported  to  his 
tribe,  an  astronomical  lecture,  he  would 
have  introduced  some  explanation,  in 
order  to  facilitate  to  his  tribe  the  com- 
prehension of  Helios  under  a  point  of 
view  so  new  to  them.  While  Tacitus 
finds  it  necessary  to  illustrate  by  a  com- 
ment the  personification  of  the  sun^ 
Boiocalus  would  have  had  some  trouble 
to  make  his  tribe  comprehend  the  reifi- 
eation  of  the  god  HHios. 

'  Physical  astronomy  was  both  new 
and  accounted  impious  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war:  see  Plutarch, 
in  his  reference  to  that  eclipse  which 


proved  so  fatal  to  the  Athenian  army  at 
Syracuse,  in  consequence  of  the  religious 
feelings  of  Nikias :  oh  yiip  lirtlxopro 
To^s  tpvo'ucohs  Koi  fierf9ffpo\4a'x<u  r6r9 
KokovfUyovs,  its  els  alrias  iLK6yovs  Ka\ 
9vydfitts  kwpo¥o4trovs  koX  KorrivayKaff- 
liiva  irdBit  btarpifiorras  rh  Buoy  (Plu- 
tarch, Nikias,  c  23,  and  Perikl^s,  c.  32 ; 
Diod6r.  xii.  39;  Dem6tr.  Phaler.  ap, 
Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  9,  i). 

"  Vou  strange  man,  Meletus,"  said 
Sokrates,  on  his  trial,  to  his  accuser, 
**are  you  seriously  affirming  that  I  do 
not  think  H61ios  and  Selen8  to  be  gods, 
as  the  rest  of  mankind  think  ?"  **  Cer- 
tainly not,  men  of  the  Dikastery ;  (this 
if  the  reply  of  Mclitm\  Sokrates  says 
that  the  sun  is  a  stone,  and  the  moon 
earth."  **  Why,  my  dear  Mel^tus,  you 
think  you  are  preferring  an  accusation 
against  Anaxagoras  I  You  account  these 
Dikasts  so  contemptibly  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  that  the  books  of  Anaxagoras 
are  full  of  such  doctrines !  Is  it  from  me 
that  the  youth  acquire  such  teaching, 
when  they  may  buy  the  books  for  a 
drachma  m  the  theatre,  and  may  thus 
laugh  me  to  scorn  if  I  pretended  to  an- 
nounce such  views  as  my  own — not  to 
mention  thai  they  are  in  thetnselves  so  «■-. 
travagant"  t — (&A.X»s  t€  jccU  o6t»s  6rowa 
tma,  Plato,  Apolog.  Socrat  c.  14,  p.  26.) 

The  divinity  of  H61ios  and  Sel^n^  is 
emphatically  set  forth  by  Plato,  Legg.  x. 
p.  086,  889.  He  permits  physical  astro- 
nomy only  under  great  restrictions  and 
to  a  limited  extent.  Compare  Xenoph^ 
Memor.  iv.  7,  7 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  iL  8 ; 
Plutarch,  De  Stoicor.  Repugnant  c.  40. 
p.  1053  ;  and  Schaubach  ad  Anaxagor» 
F ragmenta,  p.  6. 
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The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  and  the  tribe  belonged,  in 
the  conception  of  a  Greek,  alike  to  the  present  and  to  the 
past :  he  worshipped  in  their  groves  and  at  their  festivals ;  he 
invoked  their  protection,  and  believed  in  their  superintending 
guardianship,  even  in  his  own  day:  but  their  more  special, 
intimate,  and  sympathising  agency  was  cast  back  into  the 
unrecorded  past.^  To  give  suitable  utterance  to  this  general 
The  gods  sentiment — to  furnish  body  and  movement  and  detail 
to  these  divine  and  heroic  pre-existences,  which  were 
conceived  only  in  shadowy  outline, — to  lighten  up 
the  dreams  of  what  the  past  must  have  been,^  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  not  what  it  really  had  been 
— such  was  the  spontaneous  aim  and  inspiration  of  productive 
genius  in  the  community,  and  such  were  the  purposes  which 
the  Grecian  mythes  pre-eminently  accomplished. 

The  love  of  antiquities,  which  Tacitus  notices  as  so  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  of  his  day,^  was  one  of  the  earliest,  the 
most  durable,  and  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  national 
propensities.  But  the  antiquities  of  every  state  were  divine 
and  heroic,  reproducing  the  lineaments,  but  disregarding  the 
measure  and  limits,  of  ordinary  humanity.  The  gods  formed 
the  starting-point,  beyond  which  no  man  thought  of  looking, 


and  heroes— 
their  chief 
agency  cast 
back  into  the 
past  and  em- 
txxlied  with 
the  mythes. 


'  Hesiod,  Catalog.  Fragm.  76,  p.  48, 
ed.  Diintzer : — 

Bvvax  yi^  rorc  ^trcf  cow  (wot  re  96vK0it 
*A$aydTOii  n  Btouri  xaratfnp-oic  r  avBpuwot^, 

Both  the  Theogonia  and  the  Works 
and  Days  bear  testimony  to  the  same 
general  feeling.  Even  the  heroes  of 
Homer  suppose  a  preceding  age,  the 
inmates  of  which  were  in  nearer  contact 
with  the  gods  than  they  themselves 
(Odyss.  viii.  223 ;  Iliad,  v.  304 ;  xii. 
382).  Compare  Catullus,  Carm.  64 ; 
Epithalam.  Peleos  et  Thetidos,  v.  382- 
408. 

Menander  the  Rhetor  (following  ge- 
nerally the  steps  of  Dionys.  Hal.  Art. 
Rhetor,  cap.  i-8)  suggests  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens at  Alexandria  Trdas,  proper 
and  complimentary  forms  to  invite  a 

great  man  to  visit  their  festival  of  the 
minthia : — $tmp  yiip  *Air6\km¥a  iroAA^ 
Kis  i94x^o  ii  ir6Kis  rots  ^fitvBiois,  ^r- 
tKa  i^rjp  Btohs  irpo^ap&s  4iri9fi' 
fk^lw  ro'ii  hvOoAiroiSt  otrm  Koi  ff^  if 
w6\is  vvv  ftpotrHix^di  (^'P^  'EiriScticTiK. 


s.  iv.  c.  14,  ap.  Walz.  ColL  Rhetor,  tix. 
p.  304).  Menander  seems  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Alexandria  Tr6as,  ^oagli 
Suidas  calls  him  a  Laodicean  (see  WJz. 
Praef.  ad  t.  ix.  p.  xv.-xx. ;  and  wtfH 
^fuvBioKAv,  sect.  iv.c.  17).  The  festival 
of  the  Sminthia  lasted  down  to  his  time, 
embracing  the  whole  duration  of  pa- 
ganism from  Homer  downwards. 

'  P.  A.  Miiller  observes  justly  in  his 
Saga-Biblioiheky  in  reference  to  the 
Icelandic  mythes,  "  In  dem  Mythischen 
wird  das  Leben  der  Vorzeit  dargestellt, 
wie  es  wirklich  dem  kindlichen  Ver- 
stande,  der  jugendlichen  Einbildimgs- 
kraft,  und  dem  voUen  Herzen  ersdietnt" 

(Lunge's  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
Nordisdie  und  Deutsche  Heldensagdi 
transUted  from  P.  A.  Miiller,  Introd. 
p.  I.) 

»  Titus  visited  the  temple  of  the 
Paphian  Venus  in  Cyprus,  "spectati 
opulentift  donisque  regum,  quaeque  «A« 
latum  antiquitatibus  Graccomm  gams 
incerkt  vehutaH  aMnzU^  de  naviptione 
primum  consuluit.'^  (Tacit  Hist  li  4-5.) 
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though  some  gods  were  more  ancient  then  others:   their 
progeny^  the  heroes,  many  of  them  sprung  from  human 
mothers,  constitute  an  intermediate  link  between  god  and 
maa     The  ancient  epic  usually  recognises  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  nameless  men,  but  they  are  introduced  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  scene,  and  of  executing  the  orders, 
celebrating  the  valour,  and  bringing  out  the  personality,  of  a 
few  divine  or  heroic  characters.^     It  was  the  glory  of  bards 
and   story-tellers  to  be  able  to  satisfy  those  religfious  and 
patriotic    predispositions    of   the    public   which  caused  the 
primary  demand  for  their  tales,  and  which  were  of  a  nature 
eminently  inviting  and  expansive.     For  Grecian  religion  was 
many-sided  and  many-coloured  ;  it  comprised  a  great  multi- 
plicity of  persons,  together  with  much  diversity  in 
the  types  of  character ;  it  divinised  every  vein  and  manifold 
attribute  of  humanity,  the  lofty  as  well  as  the  mean  SSScnc  * 
— ^the  tender  as  well  as  the  warlike — the  self-devoting  * 
and  adventurous  as  well  as  the  laughter-loving  and  sensual. 
We  shall  hereafter  reach  a  time  when  philosophers  protested 
against  such  identification  of  the  gods  with  the  more  vulgar 
appetites  and  enjoyments,  believing  that  nothing  except  the 
spiritual  attributes  of  man  could  properly  be  transferred  to 
superhuman  beings,  and  drawing  their  predicates  respecting 
the  gods  exclusively  from  what  was  awful,  majestic,  and  terror- 
striking,  in  human  affairs.     Such  restrictions  on  the  religious 
fancy  were  continually  on  the  increase,  and  the  mystic  and  di- 
dactic stamp  which  marked  the  last  century  of  paganism  in  the 
days  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  con- 
crete and  vivacious  forms,  full  of  vigorous  impulse  and  alive 
to  all  the  capricious  gusts  of  the  human  temperament,  which 
people  the  Homeric  Olympus.^    At  present,  however,  we  have 


*  AristoteL  Problem,  xix.  48.    O/  Zh  \  the  old  poems  as  an  act  entirely  human 

ify^/i6w9S  rmr  ipxoivr  fUpot  ^vav  Ijpw^f  1  and  physical  {ifiiyii — ropf X^|aro)  ;  and 

0^  ^  Xuol  Mpcfrou    Istros  followed  this  1  this  was  the  common  opinion  in  ^e 

opinion  also :   but  the  more  common  days  of  Plato  (Plato,  Apolog.  Socrat. 

Tiew  seems  to  have  considered  all  who  c.  15,  p.  15) ;  the  hero  Astrabakos  is 

combated  at  Troy  as  heroes  (see  Schol.  '  father  of  the  Lacedsemonian  king  De- 
Iliad,  iu  no;  XV.  231),  and  so  Hesiod  '  maratus  (Herod,   vi.  66.)    [Herodotns 

treats  them  (Opp.  DL  158).  does  not  believe  the  stoiy  told  him  at 

In  reference  to  the  Trojan  war,  Aris-  Babylon    respecting    Belns   (L    182).] 

totle  says — tctiBdMtp  4r  roTs  *HpmiKo7s  Eoripidds  sometimes  expresses  disappro- 
ve npMftow  fufOtiweu,    (Ethic.  Nicom.  |  bation  of  the  idea  (Ion,  350),  bot  Plato 

L  9 ;  compare  vU.  i.)  passed  among  a  large  portion  <^  his 

'  Generation  by  a  god  is  treated  in  admirers  for  the  actual  son  of  Apollo, 
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only  to  consider  the  early,  or  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  paganism, 
and  its  operations  in  the   g.enesis  of  the  mythical 

Stimulus  .tTT  it  1  •  fii 

which  they  narratives.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  supplied  the 
the  niytho-  most  powcrful  stimulus,  and  the  only  one  which  the 
times  admitted,  to  the  creative  faculty  of  the  people ; 
as  well  from  the  sociability,  the  gradations,  and  the  mutual 
action  and  reaction  of  its  gods  and  heroes,  as  from  the  ampli- 
tude, the  variety,  and  the  purely  human  cast,  of  its  funda- 
mental types. 

Though  we  may  thus  explain  the  mythopoeic  fertility  of 
the  Greeks,  I  am  far  from  pretending  that  we  can  render  any 
sufficient  account  of  the  supreme  beauty  of  their  chief  epic 
and  artistical  productions.  There  is  something  in  the  first-rate 
productions  of  individual  genius  which  lies  beyond  the  compass 
of  philosophical  theory ;  the  special  breath  of  the  Muse  (to 
speak  the  language  of  ancient  Greece)  must  be  present  in 
order  to  give  them  being.  Even  among  her  votaries,  many 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  those 
few  remain  as  yet  her  own  secret. 

We  shall  not  however  forget  that  Grecian  language  was  also 
an   indispensable   requisite   to   the    growth    and    beauty  of 


and  his  reputed  father  Aristo  on  marry- 
ing was  admonished  in  a  dream  to 
respect  the  person  of  his  wife  Perik- 
tione,  then  pregnant  by  Apollo,  mitil 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  Plato  (Plu- 
tarch, Quaest.  Sympos.  p.  717.  viii.  i ; 
Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  2 ;  Origen,  cont. 
Cels.  i.  p.  29).  Plutarch  (m  Life  of 
Numa,  c.  4  ;  compare  Life  of  Theseus, 
2)  discusses  the  subject,  and  is  inclined 
to  disallow  everything  beyond  mental 
sympathy  and  tenderness  in  a  god ; 
Pausanias  deals  timidly  with  it,  and  is 
not  always  consistent  with  himself; 
while  the  later  rhetors  spiritualise  it 
altogether.  Menander,  irtpl  'EitiSciicti- 
Kuv  (towards  the  end  of  the  third 
century  B.c),  prescribes  rules  for 
praising  a  king :  you  are  to  praise  him 
for  the  gens  to  which  he  belongs  :  per- 
haps you  may  be  able  to  make  out  that 
he  really  is  the  son  of  some  god;  for 
many  who  seem  to  be  from  men,  are 
really  seni  dawn  by  God  and  are  emana- 
tions from  the  Supreme  Potency — iroAAol 

Btlif  wapii  rod  Btov  Karaw4fiwopr<u  Koi 
tlaiy  i,w6^^oiai  6in'9ffSTov  Kpthroyor  Kai 
yitp  'HpaicA.^5  iyofd(tro  ii'kv  *Afi^iro^vos, 
rf  Zh  oKfiBft^  ^v  Ai6f,     O0T»  KCU  fiaai- 


Kths  6  rifidrtpcs  rh  ftiv  ZoKur  4^  iw9p^ 
iruv,  rij  8^  i\ri$ti(f,  r^v  Karafio\)iif  ovpa- 
v6Qtv  ix^it&c  (Menander  ap.  Walz.  col- 
lect. Rhetor,  t.  ix.  c.  i.  p.  218).  Again 
— rtpl  ^fuvBuuc&y — Zfhs  yhrttrtw  vcuMr 
Bfifiiovpytip  4vwiiiV^ — *K'n6xXmw  t^ 
'Ao-fcXirrto V ydrto'iif  i9fifiio6pyiia'€yp, 
322-327;  compare  Hermogen^  about 
the  story  of  Apollo  and  I>&phnd,  Pro- 
gymnasm.  c.  4;  and  Julian.  Orat.  viL 
p.  22a 

The  contrast  of  the  pagan  phraseology 
of  this  age  (Menander  had  himself  com- 
posed a  hymn  of  invocation  to  AptoUo 
— Tcpl  'EyKmfdw,  c  3,  t.  ix.  p.  136, 
Walz.)  with  that  of  Homer  is  very 
worthy  of  notice.  In  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue  of  Women  much  was  said 
respecting  the  marriages  and  amours 
of  the  gods,  so  as  to  fiurnish  many  sug- 
gestions, like  the  love-songs  of  Sappho» 
to  the  composers  of  Epitnalamic  Udes 
(Menand.  id.  sect  iv.  c  6,  p.  268). 

Menander  gives  a  specimen  of  a  prose 
hymn  fit  to  be  addr^sed  to  the  Smin- 
thian  Apollo  (p.  320) ;  the  spiritual 
character  of  which  h3rmn  forms  the  most 

Eointed    contrast    with    the    Homeric 
ymn  to  the  same  god. 
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Grecian  mythes— its  richness,  its  flexibility  and  capacity  of 
new  combinations,  its  vocalic  abundance  and  metrical  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  many  even  among  its  proper  names,  by  their 
analogy  to  words  really  significant,  gave  direct  occasion  to  ex- 
planatory or  illustrative  stories.  Etymological  mythes  are 
found  in  sensible  proportion  among  the  whole  number. 

To  understand  properly  then  the  Grecian  mythes,  we  must 
try  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  state  of  mind  of  the  original 
mythopoeic  age ;  a  process  not  very  easy,  since  it  requires  us 
to  adopt  a  string  of  poetical  fancies  not  simply  as  realities, 
but  as  the  governing  realities  of  the  mental  system  :^  yet  a 


*  The  mental  analogy  between  the 
early  stages  of  human  civilisation  and 
the  childhood  of  the  individual  is 
forcibly  and  frequently  set  forth  in  the 
works  of  Vico.  That  eminently  original 
thinker  dwells  upon  the  poetic  and 
religions  susceptioilities  as  the  first  to 
develope  themselves  in  the  human  mind, 
and  as  furnishing  not  merely  connecting 
threads  for  tiie  explanation  of  sensible 
lomena,  but  also  aliment  for  the 
;  and  fears,  and  means  of  socialising 

Inence  to  men  of  genius,  at  a  time 
when  reason  was  yet  asleep.  He  points 
out  the  personifying  instinct  (**stinto 
d'animazione)  as  the  spontaneous  philo- 
sophy  of  man,  ''to  make  himself  the 
rule  of  the  universe,"  and  to  suppose 
everywhere  a  quasi-human  agency  as 
the  detennining  cause.  He  remarks 
that  in  an  age  of  fancy  and  feeling,  the 
conceptions  and  language  of  poetiy 
coincide  with  those  of  reality  and  com- 
mon life,  instead  of  standing  apart  as 
a  separate  vein.  These  views  are 
repeated  frequently  (and  with  some 
variations  of  opinion  as  he  grew  older) 
in  his  Latin  work  De  Uno  Universi 
'juris  Principio^  as  well  as  in  the  two 
saccessive  rIcUutions  of  his  great  Italian 
woric,  Scienxa  Nitffua  (it  must  be  added 
that  Vico  as  an  expositor  is  prolix,  and 
does  not  do  justice  to  his  own  powers 
of  original  thought) :  I  select  tne  fol- 
lowing from  the  second  edition  of  the 
latter  treatise,  published  by  himself  in 
1744,  Delia  Metafisica  Poetica  (see  vol. 
V.  p.  189  of  Ferrari's  edition  of  his 
Worics,  Milan,  1836):  "Adunque  la 
sapienza  poetica,  (^e  fu  la  prima  sa- 
pienza  deUa  Gentilitii,  dovette  incomin- 
ciare  de  una  Metafisica,  non  rajs^onata 
ed  asiralta,  qual  h  questa  or  degli 
addottrinati,  ma  sentila  ed  immaginata, 

VOL.  L 


(^uale  dovett'  essere  di  tai  primi  uomini, 
siccome  queUi  che  6rano  di  niun  razio- 
cinio,  e  tutti  robusti  sensi  e  vigorosissime 
fantasie,  come  h  stato  nelle  d^;nit4  (the 
Axioms)  stabilito.    Questa  fa  la  loro 

Eropria  poesia,  la  qual  in  essi  fu  ima 
Lcult4  loro  connaturale,  perdi^  erano 
di  tali  sensi  e  di  si  fatte  fantasie  natural- 
mente  fomiti,  nata  da  ignoranza  di 
cagioni — la  qual  fu  loro  nu^e  di  mara- 
viglia  di  tutte  le  cose,  che  quelli  igno- 
ranti  di  tutte  le  cose  fortemente  ammi- 
ravano.  Tal  poesia  incominci6  in  essi 
divina :  perche  nello  stesso  tempo  ch* 
essi  immaginavano  le  cagioni  delle  cose, 
che  sentivano  ed  amnuravano,  essere 
Dei,  come  ora  11  confermiamo  con  gli 
Americani,  i  quail  tutte  le  cose  (£e 
superano  la  loro  picciol  capacity,  dicono 

esser  Dei nello    stesso    tempo, 

didamo,  alle  cose  ammirate  davano  1' 
essere  di  sostanze  dalla  propria  lor  idea : 
ch'  h  appunto  la  natura  dei  fanciulli,  che 
osserviamo  prendere  tra  mani  cose 
inanimate,  e  trastullarsi  e  favellarvi, 
come  fiissero  <}uelle«  persone  vive.  In 
cotal  guisa  i  pnmi  uomini  delle  nazioni 
gentili,  come  fanciulli  del  nascente 
gener  umano,  della  lor  idea  creavan 
essi  le  cose ....  per  la  loro  robusta 
ignorai^za,  il  facevano  in  forza  d'  una 
corpulentissima  fantasia,  e  perch'  era 
corpolentissima,  il  facevano  con  una 
maravigliosa  sublimit^  tal  e  tanta,  che 
perturl^va  .all'  eccesso  essi  medesimi, 
che  fingendo  le  si  creavano  .  .  .  .  Di 
questa  natura  di  cose  umane  rest6  etema 
propriety  spiegata  con  nobil  espressione 
da  Tacito,  che  vanamente  gli  uomini 
spaventatiyfff^/f/  simul  creduntque.^^ 

After  descnbing  the  condition  of  rude 
men,  terrified  with  thimder  and  other 
vast  atmospheric  phenomena,  Vico  pro- 
ceeds ^ib,  p.   172) — **In  lal    caso    la 
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process  which  would  only  reproduce  something  analogous  to 
our  own  childhood.  The  age  was  one  destitute  both  of 
recorded  history  and  of  positive  science,  but  full  of  imagina- 
tion and  sentiment  and  religious  impressibility.  From  these 
sources  sprung  that  multitude  of  supposed  persons  around 
whom  all  combinations  of  sensible  phsenomena  were  grouped, 
and  towards  whom  curiosity,  sympathies  and  reverence  were 
earnestly  directed.  The  adventures  of  such  persons  were  the 
only  aliment  suited  at  once  both  to  the  appetites  and  to  the 
comprehension  of  an  early  Greek;  and  the  m}rthes  which 
detailed  them,  while  powerfully  interesting  his  emotions,  fixr- 
nished  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  quasi-history  and  quasi- 
philosophy.  They  filled  up  the  vacuum  of  the  unrecorded 
past,  and  explained  many  of  the  puzzling  incognita  of  the 
present^    Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  same  plausibility 


natura  della  mente  umana  porta  ch'  ella 
attribuisca  all'  effetto  la  sua  natura : 
e  la  natura  loro  era  in  tale  stato  d* 
uomini  tutti  robuste  forze  di  corpo,  che 
urlando,  brontolando,  spie^avano  le  loro 
violentissime  passioni,  si  hnsero  il  cielo 
esser  un  gran  corpo  animato,  che  per 
lal  aspetto  chiamavano  Giove,  che  col 
fischio  dei  fulmini  e  col  fragore  dei 
tuoni  volesse  lor  dire  qualche  cosa  .  .  . 
E  si  fanno  di  tutta  la  natura  un  vasto 
corpo  animate,  che  senta  passioni  ed 
affetti." 

Now  the  contrast  with  modem  habits 
of  thought : — 

**  Ma  siccome  ora  per  la  natura  delle 
nostre  umane  menti  troppo  ritirata  dai 
sensi  nel  medesimo  volgo — con  le  tante 
astrazioni,  di  quante  sono  piene  le  lingue 
— con  tanti  vocaboli  astratti — e  di  troppo 
assottigliata  con  V  arti  dello  scrivere,  e 
quasi  spiritualezzata  con  la  pratica  dei 
numeri — ci  i  naturalmente  niegato  di 
poter  formare  la  vasta  imagine  di  cotal 
donna  che  dicono  Natura  simpatetica, 
che  mentre  con  la  bocca  dicono,  non 
hanno  nulla  in  lor  mente,  perocch^  la 
lor  mente  h  dentro  il  falso,  che  h  nulla ; 
n^  sono  soccorsi  dalla  fantasia  a  poteme 
formare  una  falsa  vastissima  imagine. 
Cosi  ora  ci  i  naturalnunU  nifgato  di 
poter  entrare  nella  vasta  immaginativa 
di  qun  primi  uomini^  le  menti  dei  quail 
di  nulla  erano  assottigliate,  di  nulla 
astratte,  di  nulla  spiritualezzate  .... 
Onde  dicemmo  sopra  che  ora  appena 
intender  si  pub^  affatto  immaginar  non 
si  pubf  come  pensassero  i  primi  uomini 


che  fondarono  la  nmaniti  gentile 

'  O.  Miiller,  in  his  Proltgonuna  tx 
einer  wissetischaftlichen  Mythologie  (cap. 
iv.  p.  io8),  has  pointed  out  the  mi^ake 
of  supposing  that  there  existed  originally 
some  nucleus  of  pure  reality  as  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  mythes,  and  that  upon 
this  nucleus  fiction  was  superinduced 
afterwards :  he  maintains  that  the  red 
and  the  ideal  were  blended  together  in 
the  primitive  conception  of  the  m3rthes. 
Respectine  the  general  state  of  mind 
out  of  umich  the  mythes  grew,  sec 
especially  pages  78  and  no  of  that 
work,  which  is  eveiywhere  full  of  in- 
struction on  the  subject  of  the  Grecian 
m3rthes,  and  is  eminently  suggestive, 
even  where  the  positions^  of  the  auUior 
are  not  completely  made  out 

The  short  Heldcnsage  der  Griecktn  by 
Nitzsch  (Kiel,  1842,  t  v.)  contains  more 
of  just  and  original  thought  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  Grecian  m^es  than  any 
work  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I 
embrace  completely  the  subjective  point 
of  view  in  which  he  rcfards  them  ;  and 
although  I  have  profited  much  from 
reading  his  short  tract,  I  may  mention 
that,  before  I  ever  saw  it,  I  had  en- 
forced the  same  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject in  an  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  May,  1843,  <»*  t^  Harom- 
Geschichten  of  Niebuhr. 

Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Deutsche  Mythologie  (p.  i,  ist  edit.  Gott 
1^35))  pointedly  insists  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  ** Sage*^  and  history,  as 
well  as  upon  the  »ct  that  the  former 
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which  captivated  his  imagination  and  his  feelings,  was  suffi- 
cient to  engender  spontaneous  belief ;  or  rather  that  Easyfidthin 
no  question,  as  to  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  narrative,  JSSi^k"** 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind  His  faith  is  ready,  ■***"**• 
literal  and  uninquiring,  apart  from  all  thought  of  dis- 
criminating fact  from  fiction,  or  of  detecting  hidden  and 
s3anbolised  meianing;  it  is  enough  that  what  he  hears  be 
intrinsically  plausible  and  seductive,  and  that  there  be  no 
special  cause  to  provoke  doubt  And  if  indeed  there  were, 
the  poet  overrules  such  doubts  by  the  holy  and  all-sufficient 
authority  of  the  Muse,  whose  omniscience  is  the  warrant  for 
his  recital,  as  her  inspiration  is  the  cause  of  his  success. 

The  state  of  mind,  and  the  relation  of  speaker  to  hearers, 
thus  depicted,  stand  clearly  marked  in  the  terms  and  tenor  of 
the  ancient  epic,  if  we  only  put  a  plain  meaning  upon  what 
we  read    The  poet — like  the  prophet,  whom  he  so  much 
resembles — sings  under  heavenly  guidance,  inspired  by  the 
goddess  to  whom  he  has  prayed  for  her  assisting  Pocts-re- 
impulse.     She  puts  the  word  into  his  mouth  and  the  ^^?^ 
incidents  into  his  mind:  he  is  a  privileged  man,  ^^JSLof 
chosen  as  her  organ  and  speaking  from  her  revela-  '^^musc 
tions.^    As  the  Muse  grants  the  gift  of  song  to  whom  she  will, 
so  she  sometimes  in  her  anger  snatches  it  away,  and  the  most 
consummate  human  genius  is  then  left  silent  and  helpless.' 


has  its  chief  root  in  religious  belief. 
'*L^eiid  and  history  (he  says)  are 
powers  each  by  itself,  adjoining  indeed 
on  the  confines,  but  having  each  its  own 
separate  and  exdnsive  gronnd;"  also 
p.  jucrii.  of  the  same  intrwiuction. 

A  view  substantially  similar  is  adopted 
by  William  Grimm,  the  other  of  the 
two  distinguished  brothers  whose  labours 
have  so  much  elucidated  Teutonic  philo- 
logy and  antiquities.  He  examines  the 
extent  to  whick  either  historical  matter 
of  fact  or  historical  names  can  be  traced 
in  the  Deutsche  ffeUensage;  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former 
is  next  to  nothing,  the  latter  not  consi- 
derable. He  draws  particular  attention 
to  the  &ct  that  the  audience  for  whom 
these  poems  were  intended  had  not 
learned  to  distinguish  history  from 
poetry  (W.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Helden- 
saxe,  pp.  8»  337,  34^,  34Si  399*  Gott. 
1S29). 

*  Hesiod,  Theogon.  32. — 


....  Mw¥twra»  Bi  (the  Mnsee)  /mh  ikUI^v 
Kai  lu  KiXovit  viutwf  luajtifnw  y4v9S  oUr  Uvrmv, 

Odyss.  xxii.  347 ;  viii.  63,  73,  481,  489. 
ArifUZoK*  .  . . .  ^  a4  7c  Mov</  ^$(5a(c, 
Aihs  xtuSf  fj  a^  *Ax6W($p ;  that  is, 
Demodokus  has  either  been  inspired  as 
a  poet  by  the  Muse,  or  as  a  prophet  by 
Apollo :  for  the  Homeric  Apollo  is  not 
the  god  of  song.  Kalchas  the  prophet 
receives  his  inspiration  from  Apollo, 
who  confers  upon  him  the  same  know- 
ledge both  of  past  and  futiure  as  the 
Muses  give  to  Hesiod  (Iliad,  i.  69) : — 

KiiAjrac  8«rrop«Siy«,  oiMVom6ku¥  oj^  apumt 
*Os  ]p»  ri  t'  iivra,  ri  y  hraotitva,  irpd  t*  iima 
*Hy  out  iiMmcvmiw,  r^r  oi  n6fie  ^hnfiot  'AiroAXMr. 

Also  Iliad,  ii.  A85. 

Both  the  fidyris  and  the  iiotths  are 
standing,  recognised  professions  (Odyss. 
xvii.  383),  like  the  physician  and  the 
carpenter,  Brifii^^pyoi, 

^  Iliad,  il  599. 
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It  is  true  that  these  expressions,  of  the  Muse  inspiring  and 
the  poet  singing  a  tale  of  past  times,  have  passed  from  the 
ancient  epic  to  compositions  produced  under  very  different 
circumstances,  and  have  now  degenerated  into  unmeaning 
forms  of  speech  ;  but  they  gained  currency  originally  in  their 
genuine  and  literal  acceptation.  If  poets  had  from  the  begin- 
ning written  or  recited,  the  predicate  of  singing  would  never 
have  been  ascribed  to  them  ;  nor  would  it  ever  have  become 
customary  to  employ  the  name  of  the  Muse  as  a  die  to  be 
stamped  on  licensed  fiction,  unless  the  practice  had  beg^n 
when  her  agency  was  invoked  and  hailed  in  perfect  good  faith. 
Belief,  the  fruit  of  deliberate  inquiry  and  a  rational  scrutiny 
of  evidence,  is  in  such  an  age  unknown.  The  simple  faith  of 
the  time  slides  in  unconsciously,  when  the  imagination  and 
feeling  are  exalted  ;  and  inspired  authority  is  at  once  under- 
stood, easily  admitted,  and  implicitly  confided  in. 

The  word  mythe  (fiv0o<;,  fabula,  story),  in  its  original  mean- 
Meaning  of  ing,  signified  simply  a  statement  or  current  narrative, 
m^the—  without  any  connotative  implication  either  of  truth 
altered.  or  falschood.  Subsequently  the  meaning  of  the  word 
(in  Latin  and  English  as  well  as  in  Greek)  changed,  and  came 
to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  an  old  personal  narrative,  always 
uncertified,  sometimes  untrue  or  avowedly  fictitious.'  And 
this  change  was  the  result  of  a  silent  alteration  in  the  mental 
state  of  the  society, — of  a  transition  on  the  part  of  the  superior 
minds  (and  more  or  less  on  the  part  of  all)  to  a  stricter  and 
more  elevated  canon  of  credibility,  in  consequence  of  familiarity 
with  recorded  history  and  its  essential  tests,  affirmative  as  well 
as  negative.  Among  the  original  hearers  of  the  mythes,  all 
such  tests  were  unknown :  they  had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson 


^  In  this  later  sense  it  stands  pointedly  !  conversant  with  the  old  l^ends  (X^iot) 
opposed  to  Iffropioj  history ,  which  seems  is  derived  from  it  (Herod.  L  I ;  ii.  3). 
originally  to  have  designated  matter  of  Hekataeus  and  Herodotus  both  use  X^^oi 
fact,  present  and  seen  by  the  describer,  |  in  this  sense.  Herodotus  calls  both 
or  the  result  of  his  personal  inquiries  >  ^sop  and  Hekataeus  KfTfurKonoi  (ii.  154- 
(see  Herodot.  i.  1  ;  Verrius  Flacc.  ap.     143). 

Aul.  Gell.  V.  18 ;  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccles.  Aristotle  (Metaphys.  i.  p>.  8,  ed. 
iii.  12;  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  |  Brandis)  seems  to  use /ivtfos  in  this  sense, 
Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His-  where  he  says — 5t^  ical  ^tX^/tvtfos  \ 
tory,  vol.  i.  p.  59).  1  <pi\6ffo^s  x^s  icruf  6  yap  fivBos  avymu' 

The  original  use  of  the  word  \6yos  |  tcu  iK  Oavfuurlttv,  &c.  In  the  same  trea- 
was  the  same  as  that  of /iG6os — a  current  i  tise  (xi.  p.  254),  he  uses  it  to  signify 
tale  true  or  false,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  fabulous  amplification  and  transfomui- 
and  the  term  designating  a  person  much    tion  of  a  doctrine  true  in  the  main. 
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of  critical  disbelief:  the  mythe  passed  unquestioned"  from  the 
mere  fact  of  its  currency,  and  from  its  harmony  with  existing 
sentiments  and  preconceptions.  The  very  circumstances  which 
contributed  to  rob  it  of  literal  belief  in  after-time,  strengthened 
its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  Homeric  man.  He  looked  for 
wonders  and  unusual  combinations  in  the  past ;  he  expected 
to  hear  of  gods,  heroes  and  men,  moving  and  operating  to- 
gether  upon  earth ;  he  pictured  to  himself  the  fore*time  as  a 
theatre  in  which  the  gods  interfered  directly,  obviously,  and 
frequently,  for  the  protection  of  their  favourities  and  the  punish- 
ment of  their  foea  The  rational  conception,  then  only  dawn- 
ing in  his  mind,  of  a  systematic  course  of  nature,  was  absorbed 
by  this  fervent  and  lively  faith.  And  if  he  could  have  been 
supplied  with  as  perfect  and  philosophical  a  history  of  his  own 
real  past  time,  as  we  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  with  regard 
to  the  last  century  of  England  or  France,  faithfully  recording 
all  the  successive  events,  and  accounting  for  them  by  known 
positive  laws,  but  introducing  no  special  interventions 
of  2^us  and  Apollo — ^such  a  history  would  have  actual  his- 
appeared  to  him  not  merely  unholy  and  uriimpres-  terestingto 
sive,  but  destitute  of  all  plausibility  or  title  to  cre- 
dence. It  would  have  provoked  in  him  the  same  feeling  of 
incredulous  aversion  as  a  description  of  the  sun  (to  repeat  the 
previous  illustration)  in  a  modem  book  on  scientific  astro^ 
nomy« 

To  us  these  mythes  are  interesting  fictions ;  to  the  Homeric 
and  Hesiodic  audience  they  were  "  rerum  divinarum  et  human- 
arum  scientia,"  —  an  aggregate  of  religious,  physical,  and 
historical  revelations,  rendered  more  captivating,  but  not  less 
true  and  real,  by  the  bright  colouring  and  fantastic  shapes  in 
which  they  were  presented.  Throughout  the  whole  of  "  m3^he- 
bearing  Hellas  "  ^  they  formed  the  staple  of  the  uninstructed 


*  M.  Ampire,  in  his  Histoire  Lit- 
Uraire  tU  la  France  (ch.  viii.  v.  i.  p.  310), 
distinguishes  the    Saga  (which    corre- 

g»onds  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
reek  nd0os,  \6yost  hftx&pios  \^os)t  as 
a  special  prodact  of  the  intellect,  not 
capable  of  being  correctly  designated 
either  as  history,  or  as  fiction,  or  as 
philosophy : — 

"  II  est  un  pavs,  la  Scandinavia  ou  la 
tradition  racontee  s*est  developpee  plus 


compl^tement  qu'ailleiu^  oil  ses  pro- 
duits  ont  ^t^  plus  soigneusement  recueil- 
lis  et  mieux  conserves :  dans  ce  pays, 
ils  ont  re^u  un  nom  particulier,  dont 
iMquivalent  exact  ne  se  trouve  pas  hors 
des  langues  Germaniques :  c'est  le  mot 
Saga^  Sage,  ce  qu^on  dit,  ce  qu^on  raconte^ 
— la  tradition  orale.  Si  ron  prend  ce 
mot  non  dans  une  acception  restreinte, 
mais  dans  le  sens  g^n^ral  oh  le  prenait 
Niebuhr  quand  il  T'appliquoit,  par  ex- 
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Greek  mind,  upon  which  history  and  philosophy  were  by  slow 
degrees  superinduced  ;  and  they  continued  to  be  the  aliment 
of  ordinary  thought  and  conversation,  even  after  history  and 
philosophy  had  partially  supplanted  the  mythical  faith  among 
the  leading  men,  and  disturbed  it  more  or  less  in  the  ideas  of 
all.  The  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  of  the  remote 
dfimes  and  villages  of  Greece,  to  whom  Thucydidfes,  Hippo- 
krat^s,  Aristotle,  or  Hipparchus  were  unknown,  still  continued 
to  dwell  upon  the  local  fables  which  formed  their  religious 
and  patriotic  antiquity.  And  Pausanias,  even  in  his  time, 
heard  everywhere  divine  or  heroic  legends  yet  alive,  precisely 
of  the  type  of  the  old  epic  ;  he  found  the  conceptions  of  reli- 
gious and  mythical  faith  co-existent  with  those  of  positive 
science,  and  contending  against  them  at  more  or  less  of  odds, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual  Now  it  is  the 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  age,  that 
no  such  co-existence  or  contention  had  yet  begun. 
The  religious  and  mythical  point  of  view  covers,  for 
the  most  part,  all  the  phaenomena  of  nature ;  while  the 
conception  of  invariable  sequence  exists  only  in  the 
background,  itself  personified  under  the  name  of  the  Moerae, 
or  Fates,  and  produced  generally  as  an  exception  to  the  omni- 
potence of  Zeus  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Voluntary  agents, 
visible  and  invisible,  impel  and  govern  ever3^ing.  Moreover 
this  point  of  view  is  universal  throughout  the  community, — 
adopted  with  equal  fervour,  and  carried  out  with  equal  con- 
sistency, by  the  loftiest  minds  and  by  the  lowest  The  g^reat 
man  of  that  day  is  he  who,  penetrated  like  others  with  the 
general  faith,  and  never  once  imagining  any  other  system  of 
nature  than  the  agency  of  these  voluntary  Beings,  can  clothe 
them  in  suitable  circumstances  and  details,  and  exhibit  in 
living  body  and  action  those  types  which  his  hearers  dimly 
prefigure. 


Mythical 
faith  and 
religious 
point  of 
view— 
paramount 
in  the  Ho- 
meric age. 


emple,  aux  traditions  populaires  qui  ont 
pu  foumir  k  Tite  Live  une  portion  de 
son  histoire,  la  Saga  doit  etre  comptde 
parmi  les  produits  spontanes  de  I'lmagin- 
ation  humaine.  La  Saga  a  son  existence 
propre  comme  la  poesie,  comme  lliis- 
toire,  comme  le  roman.  Elle  n'est  pas 
la  poesie,  parce^qu'elle  n'est  pas  chant^, 
mais  parlee;  elle  n'est  pas  Fhistoire, 
parce  qu'elle  est  d^u^  de  critique; 
elle  n'est  pas  le  roman,  parce  qu'elle  est 


sincere,  parce  qu'elle  a  fm  li  ce  qu'elle 
raconte.  Elle  n'invente  pas,  mais  r6- 
p^te :  elle  peut  se  tromper,  mais  ^e  ne 
ment  jamais.  Ce  r^t  sourent  mcnreil- 
leux,  que  personne  ne  fisibrique  sdem- 
ment,  et  que  tout  le  monde  alt^  et 
falsifie  sans  le  vouloir,  qui  se  perp6tue 
k  la  mani^re  des  chants  primitifs  et  po- 
pulaires, — ce  r^t,  quand  il  se  rapporte, 
non  k  un  h^ros,  mais  i  un  saint,  s'sp- 
pelle  une  l^ende." 
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History,  philosophy,  &a,  properly  so  called  and  conforming 
to  our  ideas  (of  which  the  subsequent  Greeks  were  the  first 
creators),  never  belonged  to  more  than  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  thinking  men,  though  their  influence  indirectly 
affected  more  or  less  the  whole  national  mind.  But  when 
positive  science  and  criticism,  and  the  idea  of  an  invariable 
sequence  of  events,  came  to  supplant  in  the  more  vigorous 
intellects  the  old  mythical  creed  of  omnipresent  per- 
sonification,  an    inevitable   scission   was    produced  wiopment  of 

the  sciendnc 

between  the  instructed  few  and  the  remaining  com-  point  of 

rrii  ...  .  .         •>.  •    view — ^itsop- 

mumty.  The  opposition  between  the  scientmc  and  position  to 
the  religious  point  of  view  was  not  slow  in  manifest- 
ing itself:  in  general  language,  indeed,  both  might  seem  to 
stand  together,  but  in  every  particular  case  the  admission 
of  one  involved  the  rejection  of  the  other.  According  to  the 
theory  which  then  became  predominant,  the  course  of  nature 
was  held  to  move  invariably  on,  by  powers  and  attributes  of 
its  own,  unless  the  gods  chose  to  interfere  and  reverse  it ;  but 
they  had  the  power  of  interfering  as  often  and  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  they  thought  fit  Here  the  question  was  at  once 
opened,  respecting  a  great  variety  of  particular  phaenomena, 
whether  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  natural  or  miraculous. 
No  constant  or  discernible  test  could  be  suggested  to  discri- 
minate the  two :  every  man  was  called  upon  to  settle  the 
doubt  for  himself,  and  each  settled  it  according  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  force  of  his  logic,  the  state  of  his  health, 
his  hopes,  his  fears,  and  many  other  considerations  affecting  his 
separate  conclusion.  In  a  question  thus  perpetually  arising, 
and  full  of  practical  consequences,  instructed  minds,  like 
Perikl^,  Thucydidfis,  and  Euripides,  tended  more  and  more 
to  the  scientific  point  of  view,^  in  cases  where  the  general 
public  were  constantly  gravitating  towards  the  religious. 


*  See  Pititarch,  PerikL  capp.  5,  32, 
38;  Cicero,  De  RepubL  i.  15-16  ed. 
Mail. 

The  ph3rtologist  Theophrastus,  In  his 
valuable  collection  of  ucts  respecting 
v^;etable  organisation,  is  often  under 
the  necessity  of  opposing  his  scientific 
interpretation  of  cunous  incidents  in  the 
vegetable  world  to  the  religious  inter- 
pretation of  them  which  he  found  cur- 
rent.    Anomalous  phaenomena  in  the 


growth  or  decay  of  trees  were  construed 
as  signs  from  the  gods,  and  submitted  to 
a  prophet  for  explanation  (see  Histor. 
Plantar,  ii.  3  ;  iv.  16 ;  v.  3). 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  the 
old  fiaith  had  still  a  certain  hold  over 
his  mind.  In  commenting  on  the  story 
of  the  willow-tree  at  Philippi,  and  the 
venerable  old  plane-tree  at  Antandros 
(more  than  sixty  feet  high,  and  requiring 
four  men  to  grasp  it  round  in  the  girth), 
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The  age  immediately  prior  to  this  unsdhled  condition  of 
thought  is  the  really  mythopoeic  age ;  in  which  the  creative 
faculties  of  the  society  know  no  other  employment,  and  the 
Mythopoeic  "^^ss  of  the  socicty  no  other  mental  demand  The 
Tc^ri^to  this  perfect  expression  of  such  a  period,  in  its  full  pecu- 
disscnL  liarity  and  grandeur,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey, — poems  of  which  we  cannot  determine  the  exact 
date,  but  which  seem  both  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  first 
Olympiad,  ^^6  B.C.,  our  earliest  trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian 
time.  For  some  time  after  that  event,  the  mythopoeic  ten- 
dencies continued  in  vigour  (Arktinus,  Lesch^s,  Eum&lus,  and 
seemingly  most  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  fall  within  or  shortly 


having  been  blown  down  by  a  high 
wind,  and  afterwards  spontaneously  re- 
suming their  erect  posture,  he  offers 
some  explanation  how  such  a  phaeno- 
menon  might  have  happened,  but  he 
admits,  at  the  end,  that  there  may  be 
something  extra-natural  in  the  case, 
'AAAa  Taina  \»\v  tffas  f|a)  <f>v<riKrj^  alrlas 
^(TTiv  &c.  (De  Caus.  Plant,  v.  4) :  see  a 
similar  miracle  in  reference  to  the  cedar- 
tree  of  Vespasian  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  78). 

Euripides,  in  his  lost  tragedy  called 
McAovfmn;  2o^,  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  Melanippe  a  formal  discussion  and 
confutation  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Tcparo,  or  supernatural  indications 
(Dionys.  Halicar.  Ars  Rhetor,  p.  300- 
356,  Reisk.).  Compare  the  Fables  of 
Phaedrus,  iii.  3 ;  Plutarch,  Sept.  Sap. 
Conviv.  ch.  3,  p.  149 ;  and  the  curious 
philosophical  explanation  by  which  the 
learned  men  of  Alexandria  tranquillised 
the  alarms  of  the  vulgar,  on  occasion  of 
the  serpent  said  to  have  been  entwined 
round  the  head  of  the  crucified  Kleo- 
menes  (Plutarch,  Kleomen.  c.  39). 

It  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  an  able 
physician,  according  to  the  Hippokratic 
treatise  called  Prognosticon  (c.  i,  t.  2. 
p.  112,  ed.  Littre),  whtn  he  visits  his 
patient,  to  examine  whether  there  is 
anvthing  divine  in  the  malady,  fifux  84 
Ktu  €)f  ri  Buoy  tv^ffTiv  iv  r^ffi  vo^ffoiai : 
this,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the 
memorable  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
treatise,  De  Acre,  Locis  et  Aquis  (c  22, 
p.  78.  ed.  Littr^),  and  cited  hereafter,  in 
this  chapter.  Nor  does  Galen  seem  to 
have  regarded  it  as  harmonising  with 
the  general  views  of  Hippokrates.  In 
the  excellent  Prolegomena  of  M.  Littr^ 
to  his  edition  of  Hippokrat6s  (t.  i.  p.  76) 


will  be  found  an  inedited  scholiom, 
wherein  the  opinion  of  Baccheius  and 
other  physicians  is  given,  that  the  affec- 
tions of  the  plague  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  divine,  inasmuch  as  the  disease 
came  from  God ;  and  also  the  opinion 
of  Xenophdn,  the  friend  of  Praxagoras, 
that  the  ** genus  of  days  of  crisis"  in 
fever  was  divine ;  **  For  (said  Xeno- 
ph6n)  just  as  the  Dioskuri,  being  god% 
appear  to  the  mariner  in  tlie  storm  and 
bring  him  salvation,  so  also  do  the  days 
of  crisis,  when  they  arrive,  in  fever." 
Galen,  in  commenting  upon  this  doctrine 
of  Xenophdn,  says  that  the  author  '*hAS 
expressed  his  own  individual  feeling, 
but  has  no  wav  set  forth  the  opinion  of 
Hippokrat^ : "  *0  Z\  rmr  Kpifflftutp  y4ms 
ilfifpwv  tlwigy  ttycu  Buow^  joirrov  ri  wdBos 
iffioKSyrifffy  oi  fiijp  'iTvoicpdrovs  y€  r^ 
yv^firiv  I8ci|€y  (Galen,  Opp.  t  y.  p.  120, 
ed  Basil). 

The  comparison  of  the  Dioskuri  ap- 
pealed to  by  Xenophdn  is  a  precise 
reproduction  of  theur  function  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  Hymn  (Hymn 
xxxiii.  10) :  his  p^^onification  of  the 
**days  of  crisis"  introduces  the  old 
religious  agency  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  his 
medical  science. 

I  annex  an  illustration  firom  the 
Hindoo  vein  of  thought : — **  It  is  a  rule 
with  the  Hindoos  to  bury,  and  not  to 
bum,  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  the 
small  pox  :  for  (say  they)  the  small  pox 
is  not  only  caused  by  the  goddess  Davey, 
but  is,  in  fact,  Davey  kersey;  and  to 
bum  the  body  of  a  person  afiected  with 
this  disease,  is,  in  reality,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  bum  the  goddess,^*  (Slee- 
man,  Rambles  and  Recollections,  &c., 
voL  i.  ch.  XXV.  p.  221.) 
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after  the  first  century  of  recorded  Olympiads)  ;  but  from  and 
after  this  first  century,  we  may  trace  the  operation  of  causes 
which  gradually  enfeebled  and  narrowed  them,  altering  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  mythes  were  looked  at  What 
these  causes  were,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  intimate. 

The  foremost  and  most  general  of  all  is,  the  expansive  force 
of  Grecian  intellect  itself, — a  quality  in  which  this  Expansive 
remarkable  people  stand  distinguished  from  all  their  o^^n 
neighbours   and  contemporaries.    Most,  if  not  all  "»'«''«^ 
nations  have  had  mythes,  but  no  nation  except  the  Greeks 
have  imparted  to  them  immortal  charm  and  universal  interest ; 
and  the  same  mental  capacities,  which  raised  the  great  men  of 
the  poetic  age  to  this  exalted  level,  also  pushed  forward  their 
successors  to  outgrow  the  early  faith  in  which  the  mythes  had 
been  generated  and  accredited. 

One  great  mark,  as  well  as  means,  of  such  intellectual  ex- 
pansion, was  the  habit  of  attending  to,  recording,  and  com- 
bining, positive  and  present  facts,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
In  the  genuine  Grecian  epic,  the  theme  was  an  unknown  and 
aoristic  past ;  but  even  as  early  as  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod,  the  present  begins  to  figure.  The  man  who  tills  the 
earth  appears  in  his  own  solitary  nakedness,  apart  from 
gods  and  heroes — bound  indeed  by  serious  obligations  to  the 
gods,  but  contending  against  many  difficulties  which  are  not 
to  be  removed  by  simple  reliance  on  their  help.  The  poet 
denounces  his  age  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  miserable,  de- 
graded, and  profligate.  He  looks  back  with  reverential  envy 
to  the  extinct  heroic  races  who  fought  at  Troy  and  Thebes. 
Yet  bad  as  the  present  time  is,  the  Muse  condescends  to  look 
at  it  along  with  him,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  human  life — 
with  the  assurance  that  if  a  man  be  industrious,  frugal,  provi- 
dent, just  and  friendly  in  his  dealings,  the  gods  will  recompense 
him  with  affluence  and  security.  Nor  does  the  Muse  Transition 
disdain,  while  holding  out  such  promise,  to  cast  herself  ^^twland 
into  the  most  homely  details  of  present  existence,  and  p'***"'  ^^'' 
to  give  advice  thoroughly  practical  and  calculating.  Men 
whose  minds  were  full  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  called  Hesiod 
in  contempt  the  poet  of  the  Helots.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  is  certainly  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  tendency  of 
Greek  poetry  towards  the  present  and  the  positive. 

Other  manifestations  of  the  same  tendency  become  visible 
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in  the  age  of  Archilochus  (b.C.  680-660).  In  an  age  when 
metrical  composition  and  the  living  voice  are  the  only  means 
whereby  the  productive  minds  of  a  community  make  them- 
selves felt,  the  invention  of  a  new  metre,  new  forms  of  song 
and  recitation,  or  diversified  accompaniments,  constitute  an 
epoch.  The  iambic,  elegiac,  choric,  and  lyric  poetry,  from 
Archilochus  downwards,  all  indicate  purposes  in  the  poet,  and 
impressibilities  of  the  hearers,  very  different  from  those  of  the 
ancient  epic  In  all  of  them  the  personal  feeling  of  the  poet 
The  poet  2i^d  the  specialties  of  present  time  and  place,  are 
^nS'*'*'  brought  prominently  forward  ;  while  in  the  Homeric 
ws'S'df"*'  hexameter  the  poet  is  a  mere  nameless  organ  of  the 
p**'-  historical  Muse — the  hearers  are  content  to  learn, 

believe,  and  feel,  the  incidents  of  a  foregone  world — and  the 
tale  is  hardly  less  suitable  to  one  time  and  place  than  to 
another.  The  iambic  metre  (we  are  told)  was  first  suggested 
to  Archilochus  by  the  bitterness  of  his  own  private  antipathies ; 
and  the  mortal  wounds  inflicted  by  his  lampoons,  upon  the 
individuals  against  whom  they  were  directed,  still  remain 
attested,  though  the  verses  themselves  have  perished.  It  was 
the  metre  (according  to  the  well-known  judgement  of  Aristotle) 
most  nearly  approaching  to  common  speech,  and  well-suited 
both  to  the  coarse  vein  of  sentiment,  and  to  the  smart  and 
emphatic  diction  of  its  inventor.*  Simonidfis  of  Amorgus,  the 
younger  contemporary  of  Archilochus,  employed  the  same 
metre,  with  less  bitterness,  but  with  an  anti-heroic  tendency 
not  less  decided.  His  remaining  fragments  present  a  mixture 
of  teaching  and  sarcasm,  having  a  distinct  bearing  upon  actual 
life,^  and  carrying  out  the  spirit  which  partially  appears  in  the 
Hesiodic  Works  and  Days.  Of  Alkaeus  and  Sapph6,  though 
unfortunately  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  them  upon  hearsay 
only,  we  know  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  their  own  personal 


'  Horat  de  Art.  Poet  79 : — 

"  ArchUochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  lambo," 
&c. 

Compare  Epist.  i.  19,  23,  and  Epod. 
vi.  12 ;  Aristot  Rhetor,  iii.  8,  7, 
and  Poetic,  c.  4 — also  Synesius  de 
Somniis — fioircp  *A\k(uos  koL  *Apx^^X^' 
ot  SfScnroi^icflurc  rifv  tltrrofitay  €ls  rhp 
oIkuov  filoy  ixdrtpos.  (Alcsei  Fragment. 
Halle,  1810,  p.  205).  Quintilian  speaks 
in  striking  language  of  the  power  of 


expression  manifested  by  Archilochus 
(x.  I.  60). 

*  Simonid^s  of  Amorgus  touches 
briefly,  but  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  upon 
the  Trojan  war — yvwaiKhs  o^w*k  hff 
^i^upmyAvovt  (Simonid.  Fragm.  8,  p.  3(5^ 
V.  1 18) ;  he  seems  to  thiiuc  it  absmd 
that  so  destructive  a  struggle  should 
have  taken  place  *'^pro  und  muliercuid^ 
to  use  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight 
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sentiments  and  sufferings,  their  relations  private  or  public  with 
the  contemporary  world,  constituted  the  soul  of  those  short 
effusions  which  gave  them  so  much  celebrity.*  Again  in  the 
few  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets  preserved  to  us — Kallinus, 
Mimnermus,  Tyrtaeus — ^the  impulse  of  some  present  lamWc,  de- 

•  •  ••  •  f>m«        BMic,  and 

motive  or  cux:umstance  is  no  less  conspicuous.  The  fyric  poets. 
same  may  also  be  said  of  Soldn,  Theognis  and  PhokylidSs, 
who  preach,  encourage,  censure,  or  complain,  but  do  not 
recount — and  in  whom  a  profound  ethical  sensibility,  unknown 
to  the  Homeric  poems,  manifests  itself.  The  form  of  poetry 
(to  use  the  words  of  Soldn  himself)  is  made  the  substitute  for 
the  public  speaking  of  the  agora.' 

Doubtless  all  these  poets  made  abundant  use  of  the  ancient 
mythes,  but  it  was  by  turning  them  to  present  account,  in  the 
way  of  illustration,  or  flattery,  or  contrast, — a  tendency  which 
we  may  usually  detect  even  in  the  compositions  of  Pindar,  in 
spite  of  the  lofty  and  heroic  strain  which  they  breathe 
throughout  That  narrative  or  legendary  poetry  still  con- 
tinued to  be  composed  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  sera,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned.  But 
it  exhibited  the  old  epical  character  without  the  old  epical 
genius ;  both  the  inspiration  of  the  composer  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  audience  had  become  more  deeply  enlisted  in 
the  world  before  them,  and  disposed  to  fasten  on  incidents  of 
their  own  actual  experience.  From  Soldn  and  Theognis  we 
pass  to  the  abandonment  of  all  metrical  restrictions  and  to 
the  introduction  of  prose  writing, — a  fact,  the  importance  of 


*  See  Qnintilian,  x.  i,  63.  Horat. 
0<L  i.  32 ;  ii.  13.  Aristot.  Polit  iii.  10,  4. 
Dioiiys.  Halic.  observes  (Vett  Scriptt. 
Censur.  v.  p.  421)  respecting  AJkasus — 
woXXaxov  yovv  rh  fiirpw  cT  ris  ir^pUXoi, 
fi/ropueiir  &v  cfpocToAircW  ;  and  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  617),  r^  oTcuriarTiic^  KoXoifitya 
rov  ^AXkcUou  xofifuxTO, 

There  was  a  large  dash  of  sarcasm 
and  homely  banter  aimed  at  neighbours 
and  contemporaries  in  the  poetry  of 
Sapphd,  apart  from  her  impassioned 
loye-songs---&AAo»9  aK^nrret  rhy  iypoucov 
if^fi^top  Koi  rhv  Ovpctpby  rhv  4w  rots  yd' 
funst  cdrcA^oTora  icol  4r  x4(ois  hv6fuun 
PmXXov  ^  hf  xonirtKots*  'CUrrt  ain^s 
fui\x6y  i<m  r^  xoi^fiara  ravrct  Ztor 
x4y€ffdM  ^  ftScty*  0^8*  ^  kpfiSaeu  xpbs 
rhr  x^P^^  ^  *P^* '^'^  \ipay,  W/i^ rif  rfij 
X^pos  StoXcjrriJtJf  (D6m6tr.  Phaler.  De 


Interpret,  c.  167). 

Compare  also  Herodot.  ii.  135,  who 
mentions  the  satirical  talent  of  Sapph6, 
employed  against  her  brother  for  an 
extravagance  about  the  courtezan  Rho- 
d6pis. 

*  Sol6n,  Fragm.  iv.  i,  ed.  Schnei- 
dewin : — 

See  Brandts,  Handbuch  der  Griechi- 
schen  Philosophic,  sect  xxiv.-xxv. 
Plato  states  that  Sol6n,  in  his  old  age, 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  an  epic 
poem,  which  he  left  tmfinished,  on  the 
subject  of  the  supposed  island  of  Atlantis 
and  Attica  (Plato,  Timaus,  p.  21,  and 
Kritias,   p.   113).    Plutarch,   Soldn,  c 
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which  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon, — marking  as  well  the  in- 
creased familiarity  with  written  records,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  separate  branch  of  literature  for  the  intellect,  apart 
from  the  imagination  and  emotions  wherein  the  old  legends 
had  their  exclusive  root 

Egypt  was  first  unreservedly  opened  to  the  Greeks  during 
the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  about  B.C.  660 ;  gradually  it  be- 
came much  frequented  by  them  for  military  or  commercial 
Influence  of  purposcs,  or  for  simple  curiosity.  It  enlarged  the 
of V^ptto  range  of  their  thoughts  and  observations,  while  it 
S»mmcrcc,  ^^^o  imparted  to  them  that  vein  of  mysticism,  which 
B.C.  660.  overgrew  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Homeric 
religion,  and  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter. 
They  found  in  it  a  long-established  civilisation,  colossal  wonders 
of  architecture,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
geometry,  elementary  indeed,  but  in  advance  of  their  own. 
Moreover  it  was  a  portion  of  their  present  world  and  it  con- 
tributed to  form  in  them  an  interest  for  noting  and  describing 
the  actual  realities  before  them.  A  sensible  progress  is  made 
Progress—     in  thc  Greek  mind  during  the  two  centuries  from 

historical,  ,  *^ 

gcograph-  B.C.  700  to  B.C.  500,  in  the  record  and  arrangement 
-from  that  of  historfcal  facts :  an  historical  sensi  arises  in  the 
B.C.  500.  superior  intellects,  and  some  idea  of  evidence  as  a 
discriminating  test  between  fact  and  fiction.  And  this  pro- 
gressive tendency  was  further  stimulated  by  increased  com- 
munication and  by  more  settled  and  peaceful  social  relaticms 
between  the  various  members  of  the  Hellenic  world ;  to  which 
may  be  added  material  improvements,  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  period  of  turbulence  and  revolution,  in  the  internal 
administration  of  each  separate  state.  The  Olympic,  Pythian, 
Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games  became  frequented  by  visitors 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Greece :  the  great  periodical 
festival  in  the  island  of  D^los  brought  together  the  citizens  of 
every  Ionic  community,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
an  ample  display  of  wealth  and  ornaments.*  Numerous 
and  flourishing  colonies  were  founded  in  Sicily,  the  south  of 
Italy,  the  coasts  of  Epirus,  and  of  the  Euxine  Sea  :  the  Pho- 
kaeans  explored  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic,  established  Massalia, 
and  penetrated  even  as  far  as  the  south  of  Iberia,  with  which 


*  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Apollin.  155  ;  Thucyd.  iiL  104. 
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they  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.^  The  geographical 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  were  thus  both  expanded  and  rectified : 
the  first  preparation  of  a  map,  by  Anaximander  the  disciple 
of  Thal6s,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science.  We  may  note 
the  ridicule  bestowed  by  Herodotus  both  upon  the  supposed 
people  called  Hyperboreans  and  upon  the  idea  of  a  circum- 
fluous ocean-strean^  as  demonstrating  the  progress  of  the  age 
in  this  department  of  inquiry.*  And  even  earlier  than  Hero- 
dotus— Xanthus  and  Xenophan£s  had  noticed  the  occurrence 
of  fossil  marine  productions  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  and 
elsewhere,  which  led  them  to  reflections  on  the  changes  of  the 
earth's  surface  with  respect  to  land  and  water.* 

If  then  we  look  down  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  which 
elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  Olympic 
aera  and  the  age  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydidds,  we  standard  or 
shall  discern  a  striking  advance  in  the  Greeks, —  ^eal^uni 
ethical,  social,  and  intellectual     Positive  history  and 
chronology  has  not  only  been  created,  but  in  the  case  of 
Thucydid6s,  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  historiographer,  in 
thdr  application  to  recent  events,  have  been  developed  with  a 
degree  of  perfection  never  since  surpassed.    Men's  minds  have 
assumed  a  gentler  as  well  as  a  juster  cast ;  and  acts  come  to 
be  criticised  with  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  internal 
iiappiness  of  a  well-r^ulated  community,  as  well  as  upon  the 
standing  harmony  of  fraternal  states.  While  Thucydidfis  treats 
the  habitual  and  licensed  piracy,  so  coolly  alluded  to  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  as  an  obsolete  enormity — ^many  of  the  acts 
described  in  the  old  heroic  and  Theogonic  l^ends  were  found 
not  less  repugnant  to  this  improved  tone  of  feeling.    The 
battles  of  the  gods  with  the  Giants  and  Titans, — the  castration 
of  Uranus  by  his  son  Kronus, — the  cruelty,  deceit,  and  licen- 
tiousness, often  supposed  both  in  the  gods  and  heroes,  pro- 

*  Herodot  i.  163.  I  ypdi^au 

*  Herodot  iv.  36.  y«\&  8^  Spd^y  Vris  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  who  visited 
w*pi4iovs  ypih^arras  woWobs  ffSi},  «cal  *  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  for  the  revolted 
o(f^4va  p6ov  $xo^^^*  iiyryV^dfJ^^^oy  ot  I  lonians  against  Darius,  brought  with 
'fijc^ar^r  re  fiovra  ypa^vai  ^dptf  r^y  him  a  brazen  tablet  or  map,  b^  means 
yn^f  lovffuy  KVKXoTtpia  its  dxh  ropfov,  of  which  he  exhibited  the  relative  posi- 
&C.,  a  remark  probably  directed  against  ,  tion  of  places  in  the  Persian  empire 
Hdcataeus.  j  (Herodot  v.  49). 

Respecting  the  map  of  Anaximander,  ^  Xanthus  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  50 ,  xii.  p. 
Strabo,  L  p.  7 ;  Diogen.  Laert  ii.  i  ;  '  579.  Compare  Creuzer,  FragmenU 
Agathemer.  ap.  Geograph.  Minor,  i.  i.  j  Xanthi,  p.  162. 
wpAros  MAfOifff  riip  oUovfi4iriiy  iy  wiycuci 
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voiced  strong  disapprobation.  And  the  language  of  the 
philosopher  Xenophanfis,  who  composed  both  el^iac  and 
iambic  poems  for  the  express  purpose  of  denouncing  such 
tales,  is  as  vehement  and  unsparing  as  that  of  the  Christian 
writers,  who,  eight  centuries  afterwards,  attacked  the  whole 
scheme  of  paganism.^ 

It  was  not  merely  as  an  ethical  and  social  critic  that  Xeno- 
Commeiic©-  phaufis  stood  distinguished.  He  was  one  of  a  great 
physical       and  eminent  triad — ^Thalfis  and  Pythagoras  being 

science —  *.«  •«  «*•  i 

Th;U6s,  xe-  the  othcrs — ^who,  m  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Pythagoras.  Christian  aera,  first  opened  up  those  veins  of  specula- 
tive philosophy  which  occupied  afterwards  so  large  a  portion 
of  Grecian  intellectual  energy.  Of  the  material  differences 
between  the  three  I  do  not  here  speak ;  I  regard  them  only 
in  reference  to  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  philosophy  whidi 
preceded  them,  and  from  which  all  three  deviated  by  a  step, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the  history  of  philosophy. 
They  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  disenthral  the  philo- 
sophic intellect  from  all-personifying  religious  faith,  and  to 
Impersonal  constltutc  a  mcthod  of  interpreting  nature  distinct 
?dv"^M^  from  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  untaught  minds. 
study.  °  It  is  in  them  that  we  first  find  the  idea  of  Person 
tacitly  set  aside  or  limited,  and  an  impersonal  Nature  con- 
ceived as  the  object  of  study.  The  divine  husband  and  wife, 
Oceanus  and  T^thys,  parents  of  many  gods  and  of  the  Oceanic 
nymphs,  together  with  the  avenging  goddess  Styx,  are  trans- 
lated into  the  material  substance  water^  or,  as  we  ought  rather 
to  say,  the  Fluid  :  and  Thal^s  set  himself  to  prove  that  water 
was  the  primitive  element,  out  of  which  all  the  different  natural 
substances  had  been  formed.^  He,  as  well  as  Xenophan^  and 
Pythagoras,  started  the  problem  of  physical  philosophy,  with 
its  objective  character  and  invariable  laws,  to  be  discoverable 
by  a  proper  and  methodical  application  of  the  human  intellect 
The  Greek  word  <l>i;<7*9,  denoting  nature^  and  its  derivatives 
physics  and  physiology^  unknown  in  that  large  sense  to  Homer 
or  Hesiod,  as  well  as  the  word  Kosmos  to  denote  the  mundane 
system,  first  appears  with  these  philosophers.*   The  elemental 


*  Xenophan.  ap.  Sext.  Empiric,  adv. 
Mathemat  ix.'  193.  Fragm.  I.  Poet. 
Grace,  ed.  Schneidewin.  Diogen.  Laert. 
IX.  18. 


*  AristoteL  Metaphjrs.  L  3. 

•  Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos.  ii.  I  :  also 
Stobaeus,  Eclog.  Physic  i.  22,  where 
the  difference  between  the  Homeric  ex- 
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analysis  of  Thatds — the  one  unchangeable  cosmic  substance, 
varying  only  in  appearance,  but  not  in  reality,  as  suggested 
by  Xenophan&s, — and  the  geometrical  combinations  of  Pytha- 
goras,— all  these  were  different  ways  of  approaching  the 
explanation  of  physical  phsenomena,  and  each  gave  rise  to  a 
distinct  school  or  succession  ;of  philosophers.  But  they  all 
agreed  in  departing  from  the  primitive  method,  and  in  recog- 
nising determinate  properties,  a  material  substratum,  and 
objective  truth,  in  nature — either  independent  of  willing  or 
designing  agents,  or  serving  to  these  latter  at  once  as  an 
indispensable  subject-matter  and  as  a  limiting  condition. 
Xenophan£s  disclaimed  openly  all  knowledge  respecting  the 
gods,  and  pronounced  that  no  man  could  have  any  means  of 
ascertaining  when  he  was  right  and  when  he  was  wrong,  in 
affirmations  respecting  them :  ^  while  Pythagoras  represents 
in  part  the  scientific  tendencies  of  his  age,  in  part  also  the 
spirit  of  mysticism  and  of  special  fraternities  for  religious  and 
ascetic  observance,  which  became  diffused  throughout  Greece 
in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  aera.  This  was 
another  point  which  placed  him  in  antipathy  with  the  simple, 
unconscious,  and  demonstrative  faith  of  the  old  poets,  as  well 
as  with  the  current  legend. 

If  these  distinguished  men,  when  they  ceased  to  follow  the 
primitive  instinct  of  tracing  the  phaenomena  of  nature  to  per- 
sonal and  designing  agents,  passed  over,  not  at  once  to  induc- 
tion and  observation,  but  to  a  misemployment  of  abstract 
words  substituting  metaphysical  eiddla  in  the  place  of  poly- 
theism, and  to  an  exaggerated  application  of  certain  narrow 
physical  theories — we  must  remember  that  nothing  else  could 
be  expected  from  the  scanty  stock  of  facts  then  accessible, 
and  that  the  most  profound  study  of  the  human  mind  points 
out  such  transition  as  an  inevitable  law  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress.'   At  present  we  have  to  compare  them  only  with  that 


pressions  and  those  of  the  subsequent 
philosof^ers  is  seen.  Damm,  Lexic 
Homeric,  v.  ♦^if ;  Alexander  von 
Hambddt,  Kosmosy  p.  76,  the  note  9  on 
page  62  of  that  admirable  work. 

The  title  of  the  treatises  of  fhe  early 
philosophers  (Melissus,  D^mokritus, 
Parmenid^s,  EmpedoklSs,  AlkmaeSn, 
&c)was  frequently  ncp)  ^^o-cws  (Galen, 
0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  56,  ed.  Basil). 


'  Xenophan.  ap.  Sext  Empiric,  vii. 
50 ;  viii.  326. — 

Kal  rb  u^  oSr  ^o^^  ovTK  avi^p  id«y,  odrc  Wc  j<rny 
Btdoff  o^A^  0cur  re  kox  aarva  Aryw  *tpi  woMtttv 
E(  Top  ffOA  rk  itaXurra  nixoi  rrnXitiriidpov  ctirwy, 
Avrbf  SfMK  ovK  oUt,  Smcoc  ^  hrl  waan  rtfrvrrou 

Compare    Aristotel.    De    Xenophane, 
Zenone,  et  Gorgid,  capp.  1-2. 

*  See    the  treatise    of   M.  Auguste 
Comte  {Cimrs  dc  Philosophic  Posiitve)^ 
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between 
sciendiic 
method  and 
the  religious 
feeling  of 
the  multi- 
tude. 


state  of  the  Greek  mind*  which  they  partially  superseded, 
and  with  which  they  were  in  decided  opposition.  The  rudi- 
ments of  physical  science  were  conceived  and  developed  among 
opposiuon  superior  men  :  but  the  religious  feeling  of  .the  mass 
was  averse  to  them ;  and  the  aversion,  though  gra- 
dually mitigated,  never  wholly  died  away.  Some 
of  the  philosophers  were  not  backward  in  charging 
others  with  irreligion,  while  the  multitude  seems  to 
have  felt  the  same  sentiment  more  or  less  towards  all— or 
towards  that  postulate  of  constant  sequences,  with  deter- 
minate conditions  of  occurrence,  which  scientific  study  implies^ 
and  which  they  could  not  reconcile  with  their  belief  in  the 
agency  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  were  constantly  pra3dng 
for  special  succour  and  blessings. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  scientific  and  the  religious 
How  dealt  point  of  vicw  was  dealt  with  differently  by  different 
fcren^pSit  philosophers.  Thus  Sokratfis  openly  admitted  it, 
sophcrs.  ^j^^j  assigned  to  each  a  distinct  and  independent 
province.  He  distributed  phaenomena  into  two  classes :  one 
wherein  the  connexion  of  antecedent  and  consequent  was 
invariable  and  ascertainable  by  human  study,  and  therefore 
future  results  accessible  to  a  well-instructed  foresight ;  the 
other,  and  those,  too,  the  most  comprehensive  and  important, 
which  the  gods  had  reserved  for  themselves  and  their  own 
unconditional  agency,  wherein  there  was  no  invariable  or 
ascertainable  sequence,  and  where  the  result  could 
only  be  foreknown  by  some  omen,  prophecy,  or  other 
special  inspired  communication  from  themselves.  Each  of 
these  classes  was  essentially  distinct,  and  required  to  be 
looked  at  and  dealt  with  in  a  manner  radically  incompatible 
-with  the  other.  Sokrat^s  held  it  wrong  to  apply  the  scientific 
interpretation  to  the  latter,  or  the  theological  interpretation  to 
the  former.     Physics  and  astronomy,  in  his  opinion,  belonged 


So1crat£s. 


and  his  doctrine  of  the  three  successive 
stages  of  the  human  mind  in  reference 
to  scientific  study — the  theological,  the 
metaphysical,  and  the  positive;  —  a 
doctrine  laid  down  generally  in  his  first 
lecture  (vol.  i.  p.  4-12),  and  largely 
applied  and  illustrated  throughout  his 
instructive  work.  It  is  also  re-stated 
and  elucidated  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 


in  his  System  of  Logic,  Katiodnative 
and  Inductive,  voL  ii.  p.  610. 

^  "Human wisdom (oi^ponrf 91} (To^a), 
as  contrasted  with  the  primitive  theo- 
logy {ol  itpx<uoi  irol  Hiarplfiorrts  vcpi 
tAs  Otokoylas),*^  to  take  the  words  of 
Aristotle  (Meteorolog.  ii.  i.  pp.  41- 
42,  ed.  Tauchnitz). 
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to  the  divine  class  of  phaenomena,  in  which  human  research 
was  insane,  fruitless,  and  impious.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Hippokratfis,  the  contemporary  of 
Sokrat£s,  denied  the  discrepancy,  and  merged  into  Hippo- 
one  those  two  classes  of  phaenomena, — the  divine  and  ™"- 
the  scientifically  determinable, — which  the  latter  had  put 
asunder.  Hippokratte  treated  all  phenomena  as  at  once 
both  divine  and  scientifically  determinable.  In  discussing 
certain  peculiar  bodily  disorders  found  among  the  Scythians, 
he  observes,  "  The  Scythians  themselves  ascribe  the  cause  of 
this  to  God,  and  reverence  and  bow  down  to  such  sufferers, 
each  man  fearing  that  he  may  suffer  the  like :  and  I  myself 
think  too  that  these  affections,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  divine : 
no  one  among  them  is  either  more  divine  or  more  human 
than  another,  but  all  are  on  the  same  footing,  and  all  divine ; 
nevertheless  each  of  them  has  its  own  physical  conditions, 
and  not  one  occurs  without  such  physical  conditions."  ' 


'  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  i,  6-9.  T^ 
fih^  dufoymaSd  (XmKo4irris)  <rwt$6v\9V€  kcU 
wpdfTTtiPf  Us  Mfuiw  ipurr*  tirlvpax^rirat, 
W9pl  9k  rmv  MiKmw  tmms  inrofi^otrOf 
fuarr9v«ropJrovs  lirt/iTcy,  cl  xonrrdeu  Kal 
T«^9  /UAAorrat  sKkovs  re  kcU  x6\€ts  icaXms 
•2ir^cir  fuurrut^s  1^  TfNxr^cttff  eu*  rcic- 
Toruc^  uir  yiip  fj  x^^cv^m^''  ^  ytttp- 
yathp  ^  ap$piimr  ipxuchVf  ^  tAv  rotoinwv 
fyyttv  i^rrcurruchif,  fj  Xoyurruehrf  ^  ol«co- 
w0§uKhw,  ^  mpomrfutby  7cWa'9ai,  "wdtrra 
rk  rouana,  /ta0^fAara  koI  hf6p<&wov 
yt^fiip  oiprriof  Mfit(€tf  cTnu*  r^  Bh 
fi4yurra  rmv  iy  roirois  t^  robs  $9obs 
iavToTs  Kara\€ix§irBatf    2y   Mkv 

^ifXor  c7nu  rois  h»9pSirois Tobs 

tk  ftifS^y  rmv  roiovrmr  olofi4yovs  §tpcu 
MatfiAwtoy,  iWii  xdrra  r^s  Mpcnrltnis 
ypd/taiSf  9«tft4>y&y  f^*  ZaifAoviv  8^  Koi 
roAs  fuurrwofjJpovs  h  ro7s  ay0p^ots 
l^mKtuf  ol  Btol  itaBovffi  9uucpip€tw  .... 
^E^  9h  Scir,  h  fi^y  funOoyras  iroiuy 
l^tMoy  0I  $9o\,  fuw$dp€ur  h  9h  fi^  ZfjKa 
rois  iuf0p^ois  ttm^  W9ipSurO<u  81A 
fuan-unis  xaph  rmp  B^w  xvp$dptff0cu' 
Toi)f  fico^t  yipf  ots  ^  hriw  IXc^  (nifuu- 
w€tw.  Compare  also  Memorab.  iy.  7, 
7  ;  and  Cyropeed.  i.  6,  3,  2^-46. 

Physical  and  astronomical  phseno- 
mena  are  classified  by  Sokrat6s  among 
the  divine  class,  interdicted  to  human 
stndy  (Memor.  i.  i,  i^ ):  r^  0tta  or  Sai- 
fi6pM  as  opposed  to  rMp^tia,  Plato 
(PhileK  c  16;  Legg.  x.  p.  886-889; 
xiL  p.  967)  held  the  sun  and  stars  to  be 
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gods,  each  aninuted  with  its  special 
soul :  he  allowed  astronomical  investi- 
gation to  the  extent  necessary  for  avoid- 
mg  blasphemy  respecting  these  beings 
— fidxpt  rov  fi^  fiKcurfpnifjMir  X9p\  a^d 
(vii.  821). 

'  Hippokrat^,  De  Aere,  Locis  et 
Aquis,  c.  22  (p.  78)  edit  Littr^  sect. 
100,  ed.  Petersen) :  "Eri  tc  xpits  rrfw- 
r4ouri  f  ^roi^x*^  yiyrorrai  ol  xKtitrroi  ip 
^K^Ojiffi,  Koi  yvpoutnta  ipydCopreu  iccU 
&s  ed  yvptuicfs  9uiX4yopr«u  rf  dfioUtV 
icaXjtvprtd  rf  ol  rotwroi  iipapBpuU.  Ol 
fihp  odp  huxApioi  r^p  airliiP  xpoortBdwri 
0^  Ktd  ffifioprat  rovr4ovs  robs  kpBp^" 
xovs  KcH  xpoCKVpiovtrtf  Mouc6r§s  x^ol 
hotlh'iotp  Ikcuttoi.  *Efiol  8^  icol  aJtni^ 
Bok4u  ravra  r^  xdB§a  $m  clreu,  koI  r&XAa 
xdpTdf  Ktd  ob9hp  h-^pop  ir4pov  B^iAr^pop 
oltHk  kpBpwxw^tpoPf  ^KXk  xdjna  dcior 
luturrop  tk  Ix*'  ^(f<fw  r&p  roiovrimp^  ical 
oih\p  iP9v  iff^fftos  ylyptreu,  Kol  rovro 
rh  xdBoSf  As  fiot  Soic^ci  yiyp9<rBai, 
^pdam,  &C. 

Again,  sect.  112.  'AAA^  70^,  Aax^p 
icol  xp6r§pop  IX€|a,  Sua  fti^p  km  radrd 
iirrt  dfAoims  ro7<n  &XAourt,  ylyprrm  84 
karii  4f>6irip  liccHrra. 

Compare  the  remarkable  treatise  of 
Hippokrat^  De  Morbo  Sacro,  capp. 
I  &  18,  voL  vi.  p.  352-394,  ed.  Littre. 
See  this  opinion  of  Hippokrat6s  iUus- 
trated  by  the  doctrines  of  some  physical 
philosophers  stated  in  Aristotle,  Physic, 
li.  8.     »<rxtp  0ffi  6  ZfbSf  obx  ^irwf  rhp 
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A  third  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  same  day,  Anaxa- 
Anaxa-  g^ras,  allegorfsing  Zeus  and  the  other  personal  gods, 
goras.  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  one  common  pervading 
Mind,  as  having  first  originated  movement  in  the  primeval 
Chaos,  the  heterogeneous  constituents  of  which  were  so  con- 
fused together  that  none  of  them  could  manifest  themselves, 
each  was  neutralised  by  the  rest,  and  all  remained  in  rest  and 
nullity.  The  movement  originated  by  Mind  disengaged  them 
from  this  imprisonment,  so  that  each  kind  of  particle  was 
enabled  to  manifest  its  properties  with  some  d^jree  of  dis- 
tinctness. This  general  doctrine  obtained  much  admiration 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  remarked 
with  surprise,  that  Anaxagoras  never  made  any  use  at  all  of 
his  own  general  doctrine  for  the  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature — that  he  looked  for  nothing  but  physical  causes 
and  connecting  laws,^ — ^so  that  in  fact  the  spirit  of  his  par- 
ticular researches  was  not  materially  different  from  those  of 
Demokritus  or  Leukippus,  whatever  might  be  the  difference 
in  their  general  theories.  His  investigations  in  meteorolc^y 
and  astronomy,  treating  the  heavenly  bodies  as  subjects  for 
calculation,  have  been  already  noticed  as  offensive,  not  only 
to  the  general  public  of  Greece,  but  even  to  Sokrat^  himself 
among  them.  He  was  tried  at  Athens,  and  seems  to  have 
escaped  condemnation  only  by  voluntary  exile.' 


ffiTOP  ab^iffji,  &XA*  4^  iivdyicns,  &c.  Some 
valuable  observations  on  the  method  of 
Hippokrates  are  also  found  in  Plato, 
Phaedr.  p.  270. 

*  See  the  graphic  picture  in  Plato, 
Phaedon.  p.  97-98  (cap.  46-47) :  com- 
pare Plato.  Liegg.  xii.  p.  967  ;  Aristotel. 
Metaphysic  i.  p.  13-14  (ed.  Brandis) ; 
Plutarch.  Defect.  Oracul.  p.  435. 

Simplicius,  Commentar.  in  Aristotel. 
Physic  p.  38.  Koi  8ircf>  Bh  6  4v  ^eUBcewi 
HwKpdrris  iyKoXft  r^  *Ayaiay6p<ft  rh  iy 
reus  r£w  iccrrd  /i4pcs  alrtoKoytcus  fi^  r^ 

ircirty,  oIkmw  ^p  r^  <pv<no\oyla,  Anax- 
agoras thought  that  the  supenor  intelli- 
gence of  man,  compared  with  other 
animals,  arose  from  his  possession  of 
hands  (Aristot  de  Part  AnimaL  iv.  10, 
p.  687,  ed.  Bekk.). 

*  Xenophdn.  Memorab.  iv.  7.  So- 
krat^s  saio,  ical  mpw^poy^ffoi  rhw  ravra 
iitpifu^wrra   ovBkw   irroy  ^  *Aya^ay6pas 


wapt^p6yii<rty,  6  /i4yi9rop  ^pow^vas  M 
ry  rhis  rmy  BtSy  fxtixtu^  ^(iry€«raoi,  &c 
Compare  Schanbacn,  Anaxagone  Frag- 
ment p.  50-141  ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  23, 
and  Penkl^s,  6-32 ;  IMogen.  Laeit 
ii.  10-14. 

The  Ionic  philosophy,  from  which 
Anaxagoras  receded  more  in  language 
than  in  spirit,  seems  to  have  been  the 
least  popular  of  all  the  sdiools,  though 
some  of  the  commentators  treat  it  as 
conformable  to  vul£[ar  opinion,  beouise 
it  confined  itself  for  the  most  part  to 
phaenomenal  explanations,  and  aid  not 
recognise  the  noumena  of  Plato,  or  the  ri 
%y  yofirhy  of  Parmenid6s, — **  qualis  fuit 
lonicorum,  quse  turn  dominabatur,  ratio, 
vuleari  opimone  et  communi  sensu  com- 
probata*'^  (Karsten,  Parmenidis  Frag- 
ment, De  Parmenidis  Philosophic,  p. 
1^4.)    This  is  a  mistake :    the    Ionic 

fmilosophers,  who  constantly  searched 
or  and  insisted  upon  physical  laws, 
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The  three  eminent  men  just  named,  all  essentially  different 
from  each  other,  may  be  taiken  as  illustrations  of  the  philoso- 
phical mind  of  Greece  during  the  last  half  of  the  fiflh  century 
B.C  Scientific  pursuits  had  acquired  a  powerful  hold,  and 
adjusted  themselves  in  various  ways  with  the  prevalent  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  age.  Both  Hippokrat6s  and  Anaxagpras 
modified  their  ideas  of  the  divine  agency,  so  as  to  suit  their 
thirst  for  scientific  research.  According  to  the  former,  the 
gods  were  the  really  efficient  agents  in  the  production  of  all 
phenomena, — ^the  mean  and  indifferent  not  less  than  the  ter- 
rific or  tutelary.  Being  thus  alike  connected  with  all  phaeno- 
mena,  they  were  specially  associated  with  none — ^and  the 
proper  task  of  the  inquirer  was,  to  find  out  those  rules  and 
conditions  by  which  (he  assumed)  their  agency  was  always 
determined,  and  according  to  which  it  might  be  foretold.  Now 
such  a  view  of  the  divine  agency  could  never  be  re-  Contrasted 
conciled  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  ordinary  Sum- 
Grecian  believer,  even  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  beiid^ 
Anaxagoras:  still  less  could  it  have  been  reconciled  with 
those  of  the  Homeric  man,  more  than  three  centuries  earlier. 
By  him  Zeus  and  Ath6n6  were  conceived  as  definite  Persons, 
objects  of  special  reverence,  hopes  and  fears,  and  animated 
with  peculiar  feelings,  sometimes  of  favour,  sometimes  of  wrath, 
towards  himself  or  his  family  or  country.  They  were  pro- 
pitiated by  his  prayers,  and  prevailed  upon  to  lend  him  succour 
in  danger — ^but  offended  and  disposed  to  bring  evil  upon  him 
if  he  omitted  to  render  thanks  or  sacrifice.  This  sense  of 
individual  communion  with  them,  and  dependence  upon  them, 
was  the  essence  ojf  his  faith.  While  he  prayed  with  sincerity 
for  special  blessings  or  protection  from  the  gods,  he  could  not 
acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  of  Hippokrat^,  that  their  agency 
was  governed  by  constant  laws  and  physical  conditions. 

That  radical  discord  between  the  mental  impulses  of  science 
and  religion,  which  manifests  itself  so  decisively  during  the 


oune  more  directly  into  conflict  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  multitude  than  the 
Eleatic  schooL 

The  larger  atmospheric  phsenomena 
were  connected  in  the  most  intimate 
manner  with  Grecian  religious  feeling 
and  uneasiness  (see  Demokritus  ap. 
Sext  Empiric  ix.  sect  19-24,  p.  552-  |  iv.  p.  394)- 

Z  2 


554,  Fabric.);  the  attempts  of  Anaxa- 
goras and  Demokritus  to  explain  them 
were  more  displeasing  to  the  public 
than  the  Platonic  speculations  (Demo- 
critus  ap.  Aristot.  MeteoroL  ii.  7 ;  Sto- 
baeus,  Edog.  Physic,  p.  594.;  compare 
Mullach,    Democriti    F/^gmenta,    lib. 
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most  cultivated  ages  of  Greece,  and  which  harassed  more  or 
Treatment  ^^ss  SO  many  of  the  philosophers,  produced  its  most 
bySe"^'^  afflicting  result  in  the  condemnation  of  Sokrat^ 
Athenians,  jjy  ^j^^  Athenians.  According  to  the  remarkable 
passage  recently  cited  from  Xenoph6n,  it  will  appear  that 
Sokrat^s  agreed  with  his  countrymen  in  denouncing  physical 
speculations  as  impious, — that  he  recognised  the  religious  pro- 
cess of  discovery  as  a  peculiar  branch,  co-ordinate  with  the 
scientific, — and  that  he  laid  down  a  theory,  of  which  the  basis 
was,  the  confessed  divergence  of  these  two  processes  from  the 
beginning — thereby  seemingly  satisfying  the  exigencies  of 
religious  hopes  and  fears  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  reason, 
in  her  ardour  for  ascertaining  the  invariable  laws  of  phaeno- 
mena,  on  the  other.  We  may  remark  that  the  theory  of  this 
religious  and  extra-scientific  process  of  discovery  was  at  that 
time  sufficiently  complete;  for  Sokratfis  could  point  out, 
that  those  anomalous  phaenomena  which  the  gods  had  reserved 
for  themselves,  and  into  which  science  was  forbidden  to  pry, 
were  yet  accessible  to  the  seekings  of  the  pious  man,  through 
oracles,  omens,  and  other  exceptional  means  of  communication 
which  divine  benevolence  vouchsafed  to  keep  open. 

Now  the  scission  thus  produced  between  the  superior  minds 
utTcen  and  the  multitude,  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
rioVmw  ment  of  science  and  the  scientific  point  of  view,  is  a 
muiiimde  fact  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of  Greek  progress, 
urn  m?it-  and  forms  an  important  contrast  between  the  age  of 
(he  mjthes.  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  that  of  Thucydidds :  though 
in  point  of  fact,  even  the  multitude,  during  this  later  age,  were 
partially  modified  by  those  very  scientific  views  which  they 
regarded  with  disfavour.  And  we  must  keep  in  view  the 
primitive  religious  faith,  once  universal  and  unobstructed,  but 
subsequently  disturbed  by  the  intrusions  of  science ;  we  must 
follow  the  great  change,  as  well  in  respect  to  enlarged  intelli- 
gence as  to  refinement  of  social  and  ethical  feeling,  among  the 
Greeks,  from  the  Hesiodic  times  downward,  in  order  to  render 
some  account  of  the  altered  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
mythes  came  to  be  dealt  with.  These  mythes,  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  a  creative  and  personifying  interpretation  of  nature, 
had  struck  root  in  Grecian  associations  at  a  time  when  the 
national  faith  required  no  support  from  what  we  call  evidence. 
They  were  now  submitted  not  simply  to  a  feeling,  imagining. 
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and  believing  public,  but  also  to  special  classes  of  instructed 
men,— philosophers,  historians,  ethical  teachers,  and  critics, — 
and  to  a  public  partially  modified  by  their  ideas  ^  as  well  as 
improved  by  a  wider  practical  experience.  They  were  not 
intended  for  such  an  audience ;  they  had  ceased  to  be  in  com- 
plete harmony  even  with  the  lower  strata  of  intellect  and 
sentiment, — much  more  so  with  the  higher.  But  they  were 
the  cherished  inheritance  of  a  past  time ;  they  were  inter- 
woven in  a  thousand  ways  with  the  religious  faith,  the  patriotic 
retrospect,  and  the  national  worship,  of  every  Grecian  com- 
munity ;  the  general  type  of  the  mythe  was  the  ancient, 
familiar,  and  universal  form  of  Grecian  thought,  which  even 
the  most  cultivated  men  had  imbibed  in  their  childhood 
from  the  poets,*  and  by  which  they  were  to  a  certain  degree 
unconsciously  enslaved.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  mythes  had 
acquired  prescriptive  and  ineffaceable  possession.  To  attack, 
call  in  question,  or  repudiate  them,  was  a  task  painful  even 
to  undertake,  and  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  accom- 
plish. 

For  these  reasons  the  anti-mythic  vein  of  criticism  was  of 
little  effect  as  a  destroying  force.  But  nevertheless  its  dis- 
solving, decomposing,  and  transforming  influence  was  very 


*  It  is  curions  to  see  that  some  of  the 
most  recondite  doctrines  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  were  actoallv  brought 
before  the  general  Sjrracusan  public  in  the 
comedies  of  Epicharmus  :  "  In  comoe- 
diis  snis  personas  ssepe  ita  colloqui  fecit, 
Qt  sententias  Pythagoricas  et  in  univer- 
sum  sublimia  vitse  prsecepta  immis- 
ceret."  (Grysar.  De  Doriensium  Co- 
moediiL,  p.  1 11,  CoL  1828.)  The  frag- 
ments preserved  in  Dio^en.  Laert  (iii. 
9-17)  present  both  critiasms  upon  the 
Hesiodic  doctrine  of  a  primaeval  chaos, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  archetypal  and 
immutable  ideas  (as  opposed  to  the 
fluctuating  phsenomena  of  sense)  which 
Plato  afterwards  adopted  and  sys- 
tematised. 

Epicharmus  seems  to  have  combined 
with  this  abstruse  philosophy  a  strong 
vein  of  comic  shrewdness  and  some 
turn  to  scepticism  (Cicero,  EpistoL  ad 
Attic.  L  19) :  '*ut  crebro  mihi  vafer  ille 
Siculus  Epicharmus  insusurret  csmtile- 
nam  suam.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p. 
258.     Na^  Kol  fidfiyoff*  dtriorciv*  ip$pa 


rovra  rvy  ^pwm¥,  Zw/ifv  itpiOfi^  icai 
\oyurfi^'  ToSha  ykp  <rA(€i  fiporo^ts.  Also 
his  contemptuous  ridicule  of  the  pro- 
phetesses of  his  time  who  cheated  foolish 
women  out  of  their  money,  pretending 
to  universal  knowledge,  k^  irdyra  ysy- 
vAvKOpri  r^  nivaif  ^^V  (&?•  Polluc.  ix. 
81).  See,  about  Epicharmus,  O.  Miiller, 
Dorians,  iv.  7,  4. 

These  dramas  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  Syracuse  between  480-460 
B.a,  anterior  even  to  Chionides  and 
Magn8s  at  Athens  (Aristot.  Poet.  c.  3) :  he 
says  iroA.X^  wpAr^pos,  which  can  hardly 
be  literally  exact.  The  critics  of  the 
Horatian  age  looked  upon  Epicharmus 
as  the  prototype  of  Plautus  (Hor.  Epis- 
tol.  it  I.  58). 

*  The  third  book  of  the  Republic 
of  Plato  is  particularly  striking  in  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  the  poets  in  educa- 
tion :  see  also  his  treatise  De  Legg.  vii. 
p.  8io-8ii.  Some  teachers  made  their 
pupils  learn  whole  poets  by  heart 
(SAous  itoiririts  iKfuufBdytay),  others  pre- 
ferred extracts  and  selections. 
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considerable.  To  accommodate  the  ancient  mythes  to  an  im- 
Thc  mythes  pfovcd  tottc  of  Sentiment  and  a  newly-created  canon 
dSSto*^  of  credibility,  was  a  function  which  even  the  wisest 
fSng*Sid^  Greeks  did  not  disdain,  and  which  occupied  no  small 
judgement,  proportion  of  the  whole  intellectual  activity  of  the 
nation.  The  mythes  were  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view 
completely  foreign  to  the  reverential  curiosity  and  literal 
imaginative  faith  of  the  Homeric  man.  They  were  broken 
up  and  recast  in  order  to  force  them  into  new  moulds  such  as 
their  authors  had  never  conceived.  We  may  distinguish  four 
distinct  classes  of  minds,  in  the  literary  age  now  under  exa- 
mination, as  having  taken  them  in  hand — ^the  poets,  the  logo- 
graphers,  the  philosophers,  and  the  historians. 

With  the  poets  and  logographers,  the  mythical  persons  are 
The  poets  real  predecessors,  and  the  mythical  world  an  ante- 
graphcrs.  ccdcnt  fact  But  it  is  divine  and  heroic  reality,  not 
human  ;  the  present  is  only  half-brother  of  the  past  (to  borrow* 
an  illustration  from  Pindar  in  his  allusion  to  gods  and  men) 
remotely  and  generically,  but  not  closely  and  specifically, 
analogous  to  it.  As  a  general  habit,  the  old  feelings  and  the 
old  unconscious  faith,  apart  from  all  proof  or  evidence,  still 
remain  in  their  minds ;  but  recent  feelings  have  grown  up, 
which  compel  them  to  omit,  to  alter,  sometimes  even  to  reject 
and  condemn,  particular  narratives. 

Pindar  repudiates  some  stories  and  transforms  others, 
because  they  are  inconsistent  with  his  conceptions 
of  the  gods.  Thus  he  formally  protests  against  the 
tale  that  Pelops  had  been  killed  and  served  up  at  table  by 
his  father,  for  the  immortal  gods  to  eat.  Pindar  shrinks  from 
the  idea  of  imputing  to  them  so  horrid  an  appetite  ;  he  pro- 
nounces the  tale  to  have  been  originally  fabricated  by  a 
slanderous  neighbour.  Nor  can  he  bring  himself  to  recount 
the  quarrels  between  different  gods.^  The  amours  of  Zeus 
and  Apollo  are  noway  displeasing  to  him ;  but  he  occasionally 
suppresses  some  of  the  simple  details  of  the  old  mythe,  as 
deficient  in  dignity.  Thus,  according  to  the  Hesiodic  narra- 
tive, Apollo  was  informed  by  a  raven  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
nymph  Kordnis :  but  the  mentipn  of  the  raven  did  not  appear 


*  Pindar,    Nem.    vi.     i.     Compare  I      •  Pindar,  Olymp.  L  30-55 ;  ix.  32- 
SimonidSs,  Fragm.  i  (Gaisford).  |  45. 
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to  Pindar  consistent  with  the  majesty  of  the  god,  and  he 
therefore  wraps  up  the  mode  of  detection  in  vague  and  myste- 
rious language.^  He  feds  considerable  repugnance  to  the 
character  of  Odysseus,  and  intimates  more  than  once  that 
Homer  has  unduly  exalted  him,  by  force  of  poetical  artifice. 
With  the  character  of  the  iEakid  Ajax,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  the  deepest  sympathy,  as  well  as  with  his  untimely  and 
inglorious  death,  occasioned  by  the  undeserved  preference  of 
a  less  worthy  rival.^  He  appeab  for  his  authority  usually  to 
the  Muse,  but  sometimes  to  "  ancient  sayings  of  men,"  accom- 
paiiied  with  a  general  allusion  to  story-tellers  and  bards, — 
admitting  however  that  these  stories  present  gfreat  discrepancy, 
and  sometimes  that  they  are  false.^  Yet  the  marvellous  and 
the  supernatural  afford  no  ground  whatever  for  rejecting  a 
story:  Pindar  makes  an  express  declaration  to  this  effect 
in  reference  to  the  romantic  adventures  of  Perseus  and  the 
Gorgon's  head.*  He  treats  even  those  mythical  characters, 
which  conflict  the  most  palpably  with  positive  experience,  as 
connected  by  a  real  genealogfical  thread  with  the  world  before 
him.  Not  merely  the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Thfibes,  and  the 
demigod  seamen  of  Jas6n  in  the  ship  Arg6,  but  also  the 
Centaur  Cheirdn,  the  hundred  -  headed  Typhds,  the  giant 
Alkyoneus,  Antaeus,  Belleroph^n  and  Pegasus,  the  Chimaera, 
the  Amazons  and  the  Hyperboreans — all  appear  painted  on 
the  same  canvas,  and  toudied  with  the  same  colours,  as  the 
men  of  the  recent  and  recorded  past,  Phalaris  and  Kroesus  : 
only  they  are  thrown  back  to  a  greater  distance  in  the  per- 
spective.* The  heroic  ancestors  of  those  great  iEginetan, 
Thessalian,  Thfiban,  Argeian,  &c,  families,  whose  present 
members  the  poet  celebrates  for  their  agonistic  victories, 
empathise  with  the  exploits  and  second  the  efforts  of  their 


'  P3rth.  iii.  25.  See  the  allusions  to 
Semel^,  Alkmena,  and  DanaS,  Pyth. 
iiL  98 ;  Nem.  z.  10.  Compare  also 
iupra^  chap.  ix. 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  vii.  20-30;  viii.  23 
•31.     Isthm.  iiL  50-60. 

It  seems  to  be  sympathy  for  Ajax,  in 
odes  addressed  to  noble  iEginetan  vic- 
tors, which  induces  him  thus  to  depre- 
date Odysseus ;  for  he  eulogises  Sisy- 
phus, specially  on  account  of  lus 
conning   and  resources    (Olymp.    xiii. 


50),  in  the  ode  addressed  to  Xenophdn 
the  Corinthian. 

•  Olymp.  L  28 ;  Nem.  viii.  20 ;  Pyth. 
i.  93 ;  Olymp.  vii.  55 ;  Nem.  vi.  43. 
^<£vTi  8*  wBpwKt^y  iraXaicd  ^fft^s,  &c. 

*  Pyth.  X.  49.  Compare  Pyth.  xii. 
11-22. 

'  Pyth.  i.  17  J  iii.  4-7  j  iv.  12 ;  viii. 
16.  Nem.  iv.  27-32 ;  v.  89.  Isthm. 
V.  31 ;  vi.  44-48.  Olymp.  iiL  17 ;  viii. 
63 ;  xiii.  61-07. 
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descendants :  the  inestimable  value  of  a  privileged  breed,  and 
of  the  stamp  of  nature,  is  powerfully  contrasted  with  the 
impotence  of  unassisted  teaching  and  practice.*  The  power 
and  skill  of  the  Argeian  Theaeus  and  his  relatives  as  wrestlers, 
are  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  their  ancestor  Pampha£s 
in  aforetime  had  hospitably  entertained  the  Tyndarids  Kast6r 
and  Pollux.^  Perhaps  however  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  Pindar's  mythical  faith  is  afforded  when  he  notices 
a  guilty  incident  with  shame  and  repugnance,  but  with  an 
unwilling  confession  of  its  truth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fratricide 
committed  on  Phokus  by  his  brothers  P61eus  and  Telamdn.' 

iCschylus  and  Sophokl^s  exhibit  the  same  spontaneous  and 
Tragic  uninquiring  faith  as  Pindar  in  the  legendary  anti- 
^^^'  quities  of  Greece,  taken  as  a  whole ;  but  they  allow 

themselves  greater  license  as  to  the  details.  It  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  their  compositions  that  they  should 
recast  and  group  anew  the  legendary  events,  preserving  the 
names  and  general  understood  relation  of  those  characters 
whom  they  introduced.  The  demand  for  novelty  of  combina- 
tion increased  with  the  multiplication  of  tragic  spectacles  at 
Athens :  moreover,  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  ethical  as 
well  as  political,  had  become  too  critical  to  tolerate  the  literal 
reproduction  of  many  among  the  ancient  stories. 

Both  of  these  poets  exalted  rather  than  lowered  the  dignity 
>E»chyius  of  the  mythical  world,  as  something  divine  and 
wa$.  heroic   rather   than  human.      The   Prometheus  of 

iEschylus  is  a  far  more  exalted  conception  than  his  keen- 
witted namesake  in  Hesiod,  and  the  more  homely  details  of 
the  ancient  Thfebals  and  CEdipodia  were  modified  in  the  like 
spirit  by  Sophoklfe.*  The  religious  agencies  of  the  old  epic 
are  constantly  kept  prominent  by  both.  The  paternal  curse, 
— ^the  wrath  of  deceased  persons  against  those  from  whom 
they  have  sustained  wrong, — the  judgements  of  the  Erinnys 
against  guilty  or  foredoomed  persons,  sometimes  inflicted 
directly,  sometimes  brought  about  through  dementation  of 


'  Nem.  iii.  39 ;  v.  40.    avyytp^s  tif-  \  mily  legend  of  the  Athenian  Ddnto- 
^o^ia — w^fios  ffvyytrfis  ;  v.  8.    Olymp.  j  krat^s,  in  Plato,  Lysis,  p.  205. 
ix.  103.    Pindar  seems  to  introduce  ^6^        •  Nem.  v.  12-16. 


in    cases  where    Homer   would    have 
mentioned  the  divine  assistance. 
•  Nem.  X.  37-51.     Compare  the  fa- 


*  See  above,  chap.  xiv.  on  the  L^end 
of  the  Siege  of  Thebes. 
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the  sufferer  himself  (like  the  Homeric  At6), — ^are  frequent  in 
their  tragedies.* 

iEschylus  in  two  of  his  remaining  pieces  brings  forward  the 
gods  as  the  chief  personages.  Far  from  sharing  the  objection 
of  Pindar  to  dwell  upon  dissensions  of  the  gods,  he  introduces 
Prometheus  and  Zeus  in  the  one,  Apollo  and  the  Eumenides 


*  The  curse  of  (Edipus  is  the  deter- 
mmiii£  force  in  the  Sept.  ad  Theb., 
*Apd  r  f  'Epun^s  mrphs  4f  fi9yaff0§rfis  (v. 
70) ;  it  reappears  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  drama,  with  particular 
solemnity  in  the  mouth  of  £teokl6s 
(^5*709.  725.  785.  Ac.) ;  he  yields  to 
it  as  an  irresistible  force,  as  carrying  the 
fiunily  to  ruin  : — 

*Itm  cor'  OTp«r»  nvfjM  KtNtvrov  AaxW* 
♦»^y  «yiryi|#ii>  war  rh  Aotov  yivot* 

4«Xmr  yip  ixl^P^  1^^  ««Tp^  tAm*  «y>a 
Mytc  oKAavoTOtc  SfifMioir  vpotf^ovtif  &C. 

So  again  at  the  opening  of  the  Aga- 
menmdn,  the  ttwdfutp  fi^pu  r9K»6iroi- 
pf  (▼.  155)  and  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia  are  dwelt  upon  as  leaving  behind 
them  an  avenging  doom  upon  Agamem- 
n^  though  he  took  precautions  for 
gagging  her  month  during  the  sacrifice 
ana  thus  preventing  her  fire>m  giving 
utterance    to    imprecations — ^Biyyop 

/Urtt  (mrratfxc<^)f   ▼•  246.    The  Erin- 
njrs  awaits   Agamemndn  even  at  the 
moment  of  his  victorious  consumma- 
tion   at    Troy    (467 ;    compare    762- 
990,    1336-1433):   she  is  most  to  be 
dreaded  after  great  good  forttme:  she 
enforces  the  curse  which  ancestral  crimes 
have  brought  upon  the  house  of  Atreus 
—  wf^apxos     Unf  —  iraAmal    ofiofniai 
Ufmr    (1187-1197,    Choeph.  692)  the 
corse  imprecated  by  the  outrag^  Thy- 
est^  ( 1601 ).   In  the  Choephoroe,  Apollo 
menaces  Orestis  with  the  wrath  of  his 
deceased    father,   and  all    the    direful 
visitations  of  the  Erinnys,   unless  he 
undertakes  to  revenge  the  murder  (271- 
296).    Alaa  and  'Lpiprhs  bring  on  blood 
for  blood  (647).    But  the  moment  that 
Orest£^  placed  between  these  conflict- 
ing obligations  (925),  has  achieved  it, 
he  becomes  himself  the  victim  of  the 
Erinnyes,  who  drive  him  mad  even  at 
the  end  of  the  Choephoroe  (?•$  ^  It' 
9t*ppmp  tlfiif  1026),  and  who  make  their 
appearance   bodily,    and    pursue   him 
throughout  the  third  drama  of  this  fear- 
ful trilogy.    The  Eiddlon  of  Klytsem- 


nestra  impels  them  to  vengeance  (Eu- 
menid.  90),  and  even  spurs  them  on 
when  they  appear  to  relax.  Apollo 
convejrs  Orestes  to  Athens,  whither  the 
Erinnyes  pursue  him,  and  prosecute 
him  before  the  judgement-seat  of  the 
goddess  Ath8n6,  to  whom  they  submit 
the  award;  Apollo  appearing  as  his 
defender.  The  debate  between  *'the 
daughters  of  Ni^ht "  and  the  god,  ac- 
cusing and  defending,  is  eminently 
curious  (576-730)  :  the  Erinnyes  are 
deeply  mortified  at  the  humiliation  put 
upon  them  when  Orestes  is  acquitted, 
but  Ath€n£  at  length  reconciles  them, 
and  a  covenant  is  made  whereby  they 
become  protectresses  of  Attica,  accept- 
ing of  a  permanent  abode  and  solemn 
worship  (1006) :  OrestSs  returns  to 
Argos,  and  promises  that  even  in  his 
tomb  he  will  watch  that  none  of  his  de- 
scendants shall  ever  injure  the  land  of 
Attica  (770).  The  solemn  trial  and 
acquittal  of  Orestes  formed  the  conse- 
crating legend  of  the  Hill  and  Judica- 
ture of  Areiopagus. 

This  is  the  only  complete  trilogy  of 
iEsdiylus  which  we  possess,  ana  the 
avengmg  Erinnyes  (410)  are  the  movers 
throughout  the  whole — unseen  in  the 
first  two  dramas,  visible  and  appalling 
in  the  third.  And  the  appearance  m 
Kassandra  under  the  actual  prophetic 
fever  in  the  first,  contributes  still  farther 
to  impart  to  it  a  colouring  different  from 
common  humanity. 

The  general  view  of  the  movement  of 
the  Oresteia  given  in  Wclcker  (iEschyl. 
Trilogie,  p.  445)  appears  to  me  more 
conformable  to  Hellenic  ideas  than  that 
of  Klausen  (Theologumena  iEschyli, 
pp.  157*169),  whose  valuable  collec- 
tion and  comparison  of  passages  is  too 
much  affected,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
by  the  desire  to  bring  the  agencies  of 
the  Greek  mythical  world  into  harmony 
with  what  a  religious  mind  of  the  pre- 
sent day  would  approve.  Moreover  he 
sinks  the  personahty  of  Ath6n6  too  much 
in  the  supreme  authority  of  Zeus  (p. 
158-168). 
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in  the  other,  in  marked  opposition.    The  dialogue,  first  super- 
induced by  him  upon  the  primitive  chorus,  gradually  became 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  drama,  and  is  more  elabo- 
rated in  Sophokl^s  than  in  iEschylus.     Even  in  Sophold^ 
however,  it  still  generally  retains  its  ideal  majesty  as  con- 
trasted with  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  tone  which  afterwards 
crept  in :  it  grows  out  of  the  piece,  and  addresses  itself  to  the 
emotions  more  than  to  the  reason  of  the  audience.     Never- 
theless, the  effect  of  Athenian  political  discussion  and  demo- 
cratical  feeling  is  visible  in  both  these  dramatists.     The  idea 
of  rights  and  legitimate  privileges  as  opposed  to  usurping 
Tc^endcs    forcc,  is  applied  by  iEschylus  even  to  the  society  of 
in  rceard  to    the  gods.    The  Eumcnides  accuse  Apollo  of  having, 
legends.       with  the  insolence  of  youthful  ambition,   **  ridden 
down  "  their  old  prerogatives  ^ — ^while  the  Titan  Prometheus, 
the  champion  of  suffering  humanity  against  the  unfriendly 
dispositions  of  Zeus,  ventures  to  depict  the  latter  as  a  recent 
usurper  reigning  only  by  his  superior  strength,  exalted  by 
one  successful  revolution,  and  destined  at  some  future  time  to 
be  overthrown  by  another, — a  fate  which  cannot  be  averted 
except  through  warnings  communicable  only  by  Prometheus 
himself* 

Though  iEschylus  incurred  reproaches  of  impiety  from 
Plato,  and  seemingly  also  from  the  Athenian  public,  for 
particular  speeches  and  incidents  in  his  tragedies,'  and  though 


*  Eumenides,  150. — 

l«i»  iroT  Aibf ,  cirucAoiroc  W Act. 

The  same  metaphor  again,  v.  731. 
iEschylus  seems  to  delight  in  contrast- 
ing the  young  and  the  old  gods  :  com- 
pare 70-162,  882. 

The  Erinnyes  tell  Apollo  that  he 
assumes  functions  which  do  not  be- 
long to  him,  and  will  thus  desecrate 
those  which  do  belong  to  him   (715- 

754):— 

'AAA*  aifta<nfp&  wpiynai',  o  v  A  a  x  » I'l  <r^tf , 

The  refusal  of  the  king  Pela^os,  in 
the  Supplices,  to  undeitEike  what  he 
feels  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  protecting 
the  suppliant  Danai'des,  without  first 
submitting  the  matter  to  his  people  and 
obtaining     their     expressed     consent, 


and  the  fear  which  be  expresses  of  dietr 
blame  (icirr'  ^x^  7^  ^tXalrtos  A^), 
are  more  forably  set  forth  than  an  old 
epic  poem  would  probably  have  thoo^t 
necessary  (see  Supplices,  369,  397,  4S5, 
5 19).  The  solemn  wish  to  exclude  both 
anarchy  and  despotism  from  Athens 
bears  still  more  the  maiic  of  poHtical 
feeling  of  the  time — n'ki^  Ht^apx^r  it^rt 
9€<nroToifi*poy  (Eumenid.  527-696). 

•  Prometheus,  35,  151, 170,  309,  524. 
910^  940,  956. 

>  Plato,  Republ.  it  381-383 ;  com- 
pare i^schyL  Fragment  159,  ed.  Din- 
dorf.  He  was  charged  also  with  having 
divulged  in  some  of  his  plays  secret 
matters  of  the  mysteries  of  Dimeter, 
but  is  said  to  have  excused  himself  by 
alleging  ignorance:  he  was  not  aware 
that  what  he  had  said  was  comprised  in 
the  mysteries  (Aristot  Ethic.  Nicom. 
iii.  2 ;   Clemens   Alex.    Strom,   ii  p. 
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he  does  not  adhere  to  the  received  vein  of  reh'gious  tradition 
with  the  same  strictness  as  Sophokl^s — ^yet  the  ascendency 
and  interference  of  the  gods  are  never  out  of  sight,  and  the 
solemnity  with  which  they  are  represented,  set  off  by  a  bold, 
figurative,  and  elliptical  style  of  expression  (often  but  imper- 
fectly intelligible  to  modem  readers),  reaches  its  maximum  in 
his  tragedies.  As  he  throws  round  the  gods  a  kind  of  airy 
grandeur,  so  neither  do  his  men  or  heroes  appear  like  tenants 
of  the  common  earth.  The  mythical  world  from  which  he 
borrows  his  characters,  is  peopled  only  with  ^the  immediate 


387) ;  the  story  is  different  again  in 
iEIian,  V.  H.  v.  19. 

How  little  can  be  made  out  distinctly 
respecting  this  last  accusation  may 
be  seen  in  Lobeck,  Aglaopham.  p. 
81. 

Cicero  (Tnsc  Dis.  iL  lo)  calls  iCschy- 
Ins  "almost  a  Pythagorean:'*  npon 
what  the  epithet  is  founded  we  do 
not  know. 

There  is  no  evidence'  to  prove  to  us 
that  the  Promdtheus  Vinctus  was  con- 
sidered as  impious  by  the  pubtic  bdbre 
whom  it  was  represented;  but  its  ob- 
vious meaning  has  been  so  regarded  by 
modem  critics,  who  resort  to  many  dif- 
ferent explanations  of  it,  in  order  to 
prove  that  when  properly  construed  it 
IS  not  impious.  But  if  we  wish  to 
ascertain  what  iEschylus  really  meant, 
we  ought  not  to  consult  the  religious 
ideas  of  modem  times;  we  have  no 
test  except  what  we  know  of  the  poet's 
own  time  and  that  whidi  had  preceded 
him.  The  e9q>lanations  given  by  the 
ablest  critics  seem  generally  to  exhibit  a 
predetermination  to  bring  out  Zeus,  as 
a  just,  wise,  merdftd,  and  all-powerful 
Being ;  and  all,  in  one  way  or  another, 
distort  the  figures,  alter  the  perspective, 
and  give  far-fetdied  interpretations  of 
the  meaning  of  this  striking  drama, 
which  convejfs  an  impression  directly 
contrary  (see  Wdcker,  JEsdL  Trilogie, 
p.^  90-117,  with  the  explanation  of 
Dissen  there  given:  Klausen,  Theo- 
logum.  JEsctL  p.  140-154;  Schomann, 
in  his  recent  translation  of  the  play,  and 
the  criticism  of  that  translation  m  the 
Wiener  Jahrbiicher,  vol.  dx.  1 845,  p. 
245,  by  F.  RiUer).  On  the  other  hand, 
Schiitz  (Excurs.  ad  Prom.  Vinct.  p.  149) 
thinks  that  iCschylus  wished  by  means 
of  this  drama  to  enforce  upon  his 
countrymen   the   hatred  of  a  despot. 


Though  I  do  not  agree  in  this  interpre- 
tation, it  appears  to  me  less  wide  of  the 
truth  than  the  forcible  methods  em- 
ployed by  others  to  bring  the  poet 
mto  harmony  with  their  own  religious 
ideas. 

Of  the  Prometheus  Solutus,  which 
formed  a  sequd  to  the  Prometheus 
Vinctus  (the  entire  trilogy  is  not  cer- 
tainly known),  the  fragments  preserved 
are  very  scanty,  and  the  guesses  of 
critics  as  to  its  plot  have  lime  base  to 
proceed  upon.  They  contend  that,  in 
one  wav  or  other,  the  apparent  objec- 
tions which  the  Prom^th.  Vinctus  pre- 
sents against  the  justice  of  Zeus  were  in 
the  Prom^th.  Solutus  removed.  Her- 
mann, in  his  Dissertatio  de  jEsckyli 
Prometheo  Soluto  (Opuscula,  voL  iv.  p. 
356),  calls  this  position  in  question  :  I 
transcribe  from  his  Dissertation  one 
passage,  because  it  contains  an  important 
remanc  in  reference  to  the  manner  in 
whidi  the  Greek  poets  handled  their 
religious  legends:  "while  they  re- 
counted and  believed  many  enormities 
respecting  individual  gods,  they  always 
described  the  Godhe^  in  the  abstract 
as  holy  and  faultless."  . . . 

"  Immo  illud  admirari  oportet,  quod 
quum  de  singulis  Diis  indignissima 
quse^ue  crederent,  tamen  ubi  sine  certo 
nomme  Deum  dicebant,  immunem  ab 
omni  vitio,  summ&que  sanctitate  pne- 
ditum  inteUigebant  Illam  igitur  Jovis 
ssevitiam  ut  excusent  defensores  Tri- 
logise,  et  jure  punitum  volunt  Prome- 
theum — et  in  siequente  fabulft  recon- 
dliato  Jove,  restitutam  arbitrantur  di- 
vinam  justitiam.  Quo  invento,  vereor 
ne  non  optime  dignitati  consuluerint 
supremi  Deorum,  quem  decuerat  potius 
non  ssevire  omnino,  (^uam  placari  ed 
lege,  ut  alius  Promethei  vice  lueret." 
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seed  of  the  gods,  in  close  contact  with  Zeus,  in  whom  the 
He  main-  divine  blood  has  not  yet  had  time  to  degenerate : "  * 
SshSdthe  his  individuals  are  taken,  not  from  the  iron  race 
STm^Si^  whom  Hesiod  acknowledges  with  shame  as  his  con- 
^"***-  temporaries,  but  from  the  extinct  heroic  race  which 
had  fought  at  Troy  and  Thebes.  It  is  to  them  that  his 
conceptions  aspire,  and  he  is  even  chargeable  with  frequent 
straining,  beyond  the  limits  of  poetical  taste,  to  realise  his 
picture.  If  he  does  not  consistently  succeed  in  it,  the  reason 
is  because  consistency  in  such  a  matter  is  unattainable,  since, 
after  all,  the  analogies  of  common  humanity,  the  only  materials 
which  the  most  creative  imagination  has  to  work  upon, 
obtrude  themselves  involuntarily,  and  the  lineaments  of  the 
man  are  thus  seen  even  under  a  dress  which  promises  super- 
human proportions. 

Sophokl^s,  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of  Grecian  tragedy, 
dwells  upon  the  same  heroic  characters,  and  main- 
tains their  grandeur,  on  the  whole,  with  little  abate- 
ment ;  combining  with  it  a  far  better  dramatic  structure,  and 
a  wider  appeal  to  human  sympathies.  Even  in  Sophokl^ 
however,  we  find  indications  that  an  altered  ethical  feeling, 
and  a  more  predominant  sense  of  artistic  perfection,  are 
allowed  to  modify  the  harsher  religious  agencies  of  the  old 
epic     Occasional  misplaced  effusions  *  of  rhetoric,  as  well  as 


SophoklSs. 


*  iEschyl.  Fragment.  146,  Dindorf; 
ap.  Plato,  Repub.  iii.  p.  391 ;  compare 
Strabo,  xiL  p.  580. — 

.......  01  Bwv  ayvunropoi 

Oi  Zrivb^  vyyvti  oI(  cv  ^doA^t  ffoyy 

There  is  one  real  exception  to  this 
statement — the  Persae — which  is  founded 
upon  an  event  of  recent  occurrence ; 
and  one  apparent  exception — the  Pro- 
metheus Vinctus.  But  in  that  drama 
no  individual  mortal  is  made  to  appear ; 
we  can  hardly  consider  Id  as  an  i<^' 
fitpos  (253). 

^  For  the  characteristics  of  iEschylus 
see  Aristophan.  Ran.  755,  ad  fin.  passim. 
The  competition  between  iEschylus  and 
£uripid6s  turns  upon  yv&fuu  iya- 
60I,  1497  ;  the  weight  and  majesty  of 
the  words,  1362  ;  irpwroi^  nmv  'EXA^ywy 
mfpytiffos  ^fiara  fftfurd,  lOOI,  92 1,  930 
('*sublimis  et  gravis  et  grandiloquus 
ssepe  usque  ad  vitium,"  QuintiL  x.  i) ; 


the  imposing  appearance  of  his  heroes, 
such  as  Memnon  and  Kyknus,  961  ; 
their  reserve  in  speech,  908 ;  his  dramas 
''full  of  Ar€s,^  and  his  Uon-hearted 
chiefs,  inspiring  the  auditors  with  fear- 
less  spirit  in  defence  of  their  country, 
— 1014,  1019,  1040  ;  his  contempt  of 
feminine  tenderness,  1042 — 

iEscH.    Ov^^  oZS*  oMcW  fivrw*  ipmaw  swvor' 

cvo^no'A  yvfttuco. 
EuRiP.    Ma  At%  <Mk  yifi  ^  1119  'A^poa«r^ 

iCscH.  ^  lUfUyhni^ 

'AAA*  iwX  <rol  rot  koX  tmc  oourtv  veAA^ 
voAAov  'vucoitfocro. 

To  the  same  general  purpose  Nubes 
(1347- 1 356),  composed  so  many  years 
earlier,  llie  weight  and  majesty  of  the 
iEschyleah  heroes  {fidpos,  rh  fityako* 
wpeirii)  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  life  of 
iEschylus,  and  Sophokl^  is  said  to 
have  derided  it — ^CUnrtp  yhtp  6  2o^ 
K\ijs  lA«7e,  rhw  Al^x^^ov  diarcmux^f 
6yK0¥,  ic  (Plutardb,  De  Profect  in 
Virt.  Sent.  c.  7),  unless  we  are  to  under- 
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of  didactic  prolixity,  may  also  be  detected.  It  is  iGschylus, 
not  Sophokl^  who  forms  the  marked  antithesis  to  Euripid^ ; 
it  is  i£schylus,  not  Sophoklfis,  to  whom  Aristophanes  awards 
the  prize  of  tragedy,  as  the  poet  who  assigns  most  perfectly 
to  the  heroes  of  the  past  those  weighty  words,  imposing  equip- 
ments, simplicity  of  great  deeds  with  little  talk,  and  masculine 
energy  superior  to  the  corruptions  of  Aphroditfi,  which  beseem 
the  comrades  of  Agamemndn  and  Adrastus.^ 

How  deeply  this  feeling,  of  the  heroic  character  of  the 
mythical  world,  possessed  the  Athenian  mind,  may  Euripides 
be  judged  by  the  bitter  criticisms  made  on  Euripides,  "^r^^^ 
whose  compositions  were  pervaded,  partly  by  ideas  ^jt^ 
of  physical  philosophy  learnt  under  Anaxagoras,  ^^^"^ 
partly  by  the  altered  tone  of  education  and  the  wide  diffusion 
of  practical  eloquence  forensic  as  well  as  political  at  Athens.^ 
While  Aristophanes  assails  Euripidfis  as  the  representative  of 
this  •*  young  Athens,"  with  the  utmost  keenness  of  sarcasm, 
—other  critics  also  concur  in  designating  him  as  having 
vulgarised  the  mythical  heroes,  and  transformed  them  into 
mere  characters  of   common  life, — loquacious,  subtle,  and 
savouring  of   the  market-place.^      In  some  of  his  plays, 
sceptical  expressions  and  sentiments  were  introduced,  derived 


stand  this  as  a  mistake  of  Platarch 
quoting  Sophokl^s  instead  of  Eoripid^ 
as  he  spouts  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes, which  is  the  opinion  both  of 
Lf^T'g  in  his  Life  of  Sophokl^s  and 
of    Wdcker    (iEschyL    Trilogie,     p. 

525). 

■  See  above.    Chapters  xiv.  and  xv. 

iEschylos  seems  to  have  been  a 
greater  mnovator  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
mjrthes  than  either  Sophokl^s  or  Euri- 
pid^  (Dionys.  Halic.  Judic.  de  Vet 
Script  p.  422.  Reisk.).  For  the  close 
sulherence  of  Sophoklls  to  the  Homeric 
epic  see  Athense.  vii.  p.  277 :  Diogen. 
Laert.  iv.  20;  Suidas,  v.  Tlo\4fim¥, 
i^schylus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Enmenides  a  serious  argument  derived 
from  the  behaviour  of  Zeus  in  chaining 
his  father  Kronos  (Eumen.  640). 

*  See  Valckenaer;  Diatribe  in  Euripid. 
Fiagm.  capp.  5  and  6. 

l^e  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  among 
the  Dramatische  Vorlesungen  of  August 
Wilhdm  Schlegel  depict  both  justly  and 
eloquently  the  difference  between  JSa- 
chylus,  Sophokles  and  Euripides,  espe- 


cially on  this  point  of  the  gradual  sink- 
ing of  the  mythical  colossus  into  an 
oidinar^  man ;  about  Euripid^  espe- 
cially m  lecture  5,  voL  i.  p.  206,  ed. 
Heidelberg,  1809. 

*  Aristot  Poetic,  c  ^.  OXop  koI 
2o^oicA.^s  1^,  ainhs  fikr  oUvs  8e7 
iroiciy,  Lbptwi^fis  Si)  oTot  i{<ri. 

The  Ranse  and  Achameis  of  Aristo- 
phanes exhibit  fully  the  reproaches 
urged  against  Euripides  :  the  fanjguage 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Euripides  in  the 
former  plav  (w.  93J-977)  illustrates 
specially  the  point  here  laid  down. 
Plutarch  (De  Gloria  Atheniens.  c.  5) 
contrasts  4  E^f><irl8ov  tropla  icaX  ^  3o^- 
icX4ovs  XoyiSrris,  Sophokl^  either  ad- 
hered to  the  old  mythes  or  introduced 
alterations  into  them  in  a  spirit  conform- 
able to  their  original  character,  while 
Euripid^  refined  upon  them.  The  com- 
ment of  D^dtrius  rhalereus  connects  rh 
\6ytor  expressly  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  dignity  of  the  tales.  "Ap^o/Aoi  8c 
itxh rov fteynkowpfwovs,  t/wtp  pvv \6ytop 
ipofuiCovffty  (c  38). 
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from  his  philosophical  studies,  sometimes  confounding  two 
or  three  distinct  gods  into  one,  sometimes  translating  the 
personal  Zeus  into  a  substantial  iEther  with  determinate 
attributes.  He  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  unprin- 
cipled dramatic  characters,  apologetic  speeches  which  were 
denounced  as  ostentatious  sophistry,  and  as  setting  out  a 
triumphant  case  for  the  criminal^  His  thoughts,  his  words, 
and  the  rhythm  of  his  choric  songs,  were  all  accused  of  being 
deficient  in  dignity  and  elevation.  The  mean  attire  and 
miserable  attitude  in  which  he  exhibited  GEneus,  Tfilephus^ 
Thyest^s,  In6,  and  other  heroic  characters,  were  unmercifully 
derided,^  though  it  seems  that  their  position  and  circum- 
and  of  stances  had  always  been  painfully  melancholy  ;  but 
«areeS?li  ^he  effeminate  pathos  which  Euripides  brought  so 
SScmlnttnd  nakedly  into  the  foreground,  was  accounted  un- 
rhetoric.  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  a  legendary  hero.  And 
he  incurred  still  gfreater  obloquy  on  another  point,  on  which 
he  is  allowed  even  by  his  enemies  to  have  only  reproduced  in 
substance  the  pre-existing  tales, — the  illicit  and  fat^  passion 
depicted  in  several  of  his  female  characters,  such  as  Phaedra 
and  Sthenoboea.  His  opponents  admitted  that  these  stories 
were  true,  but  contended  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  back, 
and  not  produced  upon  the  stage, — a   proof  both  of  the 


'  Aristophan.  Ran.  770,  887,  1066. 

Euripides  says  to  iEschylus,  in  regard 
to  the  language  employed  by  botn  of 
them, — 

Kax  HoLpvaawv  i^fuv  ijkrjf^t  rovr*  itrri  rh 
Xpif  OTA  MaffKtiv, 

i^schylus  replies, — 

'AXA',  &  KOjMaiiuov,  kv^ytcn 

p^fiara  rOcntv. 
KdAXitff  cucbf  Tovc  riiiiOiovi  rois  ^fuun 

Kflu  yip  TOi(    i§uiTiot/s   ^ftMV   XP^^'^^'*   "^ 

EuRip.  T^  apdUroc : 

iEscH.    H^Snw  fUv^rovv   fiatrtXtvomus  ^itti 
aft,wUrx»»yi  ty'  i^€wo*> 
Toic  oi^pMirMC  ^aivotyr  ctvot. 

For  the  character  of  the  language  and 
measures  of  Euripides,  as  represented 
by  iEschylus,  see  also  v.  1297,  and  Pac. 
527.  Philosophical  discussion  was  in- 
trcNduced  by  Euripides  (Dionys.  Hal. 
Ars    Rhetor,   viii.    lo<ix.    11)    in    the 


Melanipp6,  where  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
digies (r/pof)  appears  to  have  been 
argued.  Quintilian  (x.  i)  remarks  that 
to  young  b^inners  in  judicial  pleading, 
the  study  of  £uripid8s  was  much  mon 
specially  profitable  than  that  of  Sopho- 
kl^s:  compare  Dio  Chiysostom,  Orat 
xviii.  vol  p.  477,  Reisk. 

In  Eunpides  the  heroes  themsdres 
sometimes  ddivered  moralising  dis- 
courses, — tltrdymr  rhp  BcXAcpo^n^r 
yvunokoyodrra  (Wdcker,  Griechisdie 
Tragod.  Eurip.  Stheneb.  p.  782).  Com- 
pare the  fragments  of  his  Belleroph6n 
(15-25,  MatUiiae),  and  of  his  Chrysip- 
pus  (7,  id,).  A  striking  story  is  found 
m  Seneca,  EpistoL  115 ;  and  Plutardi, 
de  Audiend.  Poetis,  c  4,  t  i.  p.  7a 
Wvtt 

'  Aristophan.  Ran.  84a — 

Kal  «Twxo*o*^  Ko^  puuoav^paMTal^ 

See  also  Aristophan.  Acfaam.  385-422. 
For  an  unfavourable  criticism  upon 
such  proceeding,  see  Aristot  PocL  27. 
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continued  mythical  faith  and  of  the  more  sensitive  ethical 
criticism  of  his  age.^  The  marriage  of  the  six  daughters  to 
the  six  sons  of  i£oius  is  of  Homeric  origin,  and  stands  now, 
though  briefly,  stated,  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  the  incestuous 
passion  of  Makareus  and  Kanaka,  embodied  by  Euripides ' 
in  the  lost  tragedy  called  jEoIus^  drew  upon  him  severe 
censure.  Moreover  he  often  disconnected  the  horrors  of 
the  old  l^ends  with  those  religious  agencies  by  which  they 
had  been  originally  forced  on,  prefacing  them  by  motives  of  a 
more  refined  character,  such  as  carried  no  sense  of  awful 
compulsion.  Thus  the  considerations  by  which  the  Euripidean 
Alkmsdn  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  killing  his  mother, 
appeared  to  Aristotle  ridiculous.^  After  the  time  of  this 
great  poet,  his  successors  seem  to  have  followed  him  in 
breathing  into  their  characters  the  spirit  of  common  life.  But 
the  names  and  plot  were  still  borrowed  from  the  stricken 
mjrthical  families  of  Tantalus,  Kadmus,  &c. :  and  the  heroic 
exaltation  of  all  the  individual  personages  introduced,  as 
contrasted  with  the  purely  human  character  of  the  Chorus,  is 
still  numbered  by  Aristotle  among  the  essential  points  of  the 
theory  of  tragedy.* 


'  Aiistophan.  Ran.  1050. — 

EuKiF.    U&npaiff  oifm  ivrm,  X^yor  rodror 

JEscu.    MA  AT  JUx*  6r/*  iAJr  hmtftinrw  xf/h 
T^  vw^ipOT'  tw  yt  wovtn^t 

In  the  Hercules  Furens,  Euripides 
puts  in  rdief  and  even  exi^ggerates  the 
woist  elements  of  the  ancient  mjrthes  : 
the  implacable  hatred  of  HM  towards 
Hdrakks  is  poAed  so  far  as  to  deprive 
him  of  his  reason  (by  sending  down  Iris 
and  the  unwilling  Avirira),  and  thus  in- 
tentionally to  drive  him  to  slay  his  wife 
and  children  wi  A  his  own  hands. 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  849,  1041,  1080 ; 
Thesmophor.  547  ;  Nubes,  1354. 
Granert,  De  Medift  Grsecorum  Comoe- 
diA  in  Rheinisdi.  Mosenm.  2nd  Jahrg. 
I.  Heft,  p.  51.  It  suited  the  plan  of 
the  drama  of  i^lus,  as  composed  by 
Euripides,  to  place  in  the  mouth  of 
Makareus  a  lormal  reconmiendation 
of  incestuous  marriages :  probably  this 
contributed  much  to  o£fend  the  Athenian 
public    See  Dionys.  HaL  Rhetor,  ix. 

P-35S- 
About  the  liberty  of  intermarriage 

among  relatives,  indicated  in  Homer. 


parents  and  children  being  alone  ex- 
cepted, see  Terpstra,  Antiquitas  Ho- 
merica,  cap.  xiii.  p.  104. 

Ovid,  whose  poetical  tendencies  led 
him  chiefly  to  copy  Euripid^  observes 
(TrisL  ii  i,  380)— 

"  OmiM  genus  scripti  jpravitate  Tngoedia  vincit, 
Hac  ^uo^ue  matenam  semper  amoris  habet. 

Nam  quid  in  Hippolyto  nisi  csdcsb  flamtga  qq. 
rercBB? 
Nobilis  est  Canaoe  firatris  amore  suL** 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth  in 
regard  to  iEschylus  and  Sophokl^s,  and 
only  very  partially  true  in  respect  to 
Eur3rpides. 

'  Aristot  Ethic.  Nicom.  iii.  i,  8.  ical 
yhp  r^if  Elpatdov  *A\Kftaiura  yfAota 
<p€uprrcu  rd  iu^Kdo'ayra  utirpoKw^au 
(In  the  lost  tragedy  called  *AXKiMaSmw  6 

*  Aristot  Poetic  26-27.  And  in 
his  Problemata  also,  in  giving  the  rea- 
son why  the  Hypo-Donan  and  Hypo- 
Phrygian  musical  modes  were  never 
assigned  to  the  Chorus,  he  savs — 

Tavra  8i  ifi^  X<W  A^^  wapfioffrkf 
TOiS  tk  a%h  fficnvris  oucuirtpa,  'Eicciyoi 
fihw  yhp  iipAttv  fiifiTiTOi'  ol  54  iiy€u6¥€i 
rwr  kpxoimp  fi6yoi  ^ffo^  lipct^s,  ol  8c  Xaol 
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The  tendency  then  of  Athenian  tragedy — powerfully  mani- 
Thc  logo-  fested  in  iEschylus,  and  never  wholly  lost — was  to 
fSjjk^,  uphold  an  unquestioning  faith  and  a  reverential 
**^*  estimate  of  the  general  mythical  world  and  its  per- 

sonages, but  to  treat  the  particular  narratives  rather  as  matter 
for  the  emotions  than  as  recitals  of  actual  fact  The  logo- 
graphers  worked  along  with  them  to  the  first  of  these  two 
ends,  but  not  to  the  second.  Their  grand  object  was,  to  cast 
the  mythes  into  a  continuous  readable  series,  and  they  were 
in  consequence  compelled  to  make  selection  between  incon- 
sistent or  contradictory  narratives ;  to  reject  some  narratives 
as  false,  and  to  receive  others  as  true.  But  their  preference 
was  determined  more  by  their  sentiments  as  to  what  was 
appropriate,  than  by  any  pretended  historical  test  Phere- 
kyd^s,  Akusilaus,  and  Hellanikus^  did  not  seek  to  banish 
miraculous  or  fantastic  incidents  from  the  mythical  world. 
They  regarded  it  as  peopled  with  loftier  beings,  and  expected 
to  find  in  it  phaenomena  not  paralleled  in  their  own  d^enerate 
days.  They  reproduced  the  fables  as  they  found  them  in  the 
poets,  rejectmg  little  except  the  discrepancies,  and  producing 
ultimately  what  they  believed  to  be  not  only  a  continuous, 
but  an  exact  and  trustworthy,  history  of  the  past — ^wherein 
they  carry  indeed  their  precision  to  such  a  length,  that 
Hellanikus  gives  the  year,  and  even  the  day,  of  the  capture 
of  Troy.* 

Hekataeus  of  Miletus  (500  B.C.),  anterior  to  Pherekydfis  and 

Hellanikus,  is  the  earliest  writer  in  whom  we  can 

the  mythes    dctect  any  disposition  to  disallow  the  prerwative 

fsttioiuiiisedt  •  *i/*f  t  i  /%« 

and  specialty  of  the  mythes,  and  to  soften  down  their 
characteristic  prodigies,  some  of  which  however  still  find  favour 
in  his  eyes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  speaking  ram  who  carried 
Phryxus  over  the  Hellespont  He  pronounced  the  Grecian 
fables  to  be  "many  and  ridiculous;"  whether  from  their 
discrepancies  or  from  their  intrinsic  improbabilities  we  do 
not  know.  And  we  owe  to  him  the  first  attempt  to  force 
them  within  the  limits  of  historical  credibility ;  as  where  he 
transforms  the  three-headed  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Hadfis,  into 


'  See   Miilier,   Prolegom.    zu   einer 


ui. 


wissenschaftlichen  Mytfaologie,    c 

•  Hellanic.     Fragment     143,     ed. 
Didot. 
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a  serpent  inhabiting  a  cavern  on  Cape  Taenarus — and  Gerydn 
of  Erytheia  into  a  king  of  Epirus  rich  in  herds  of  oxen.^ 
Hekataeus  traced  the  genealogy  of  himself  and  the  gens  to 
which  he  belonged  through  a  line  of  fifteen  progenitors  up 
to  an  initial  god,^ — the  clearest  proof  both  of  his  profound 
faith  in  the  reality  of  the  mythical  world,  and  of  his  religrious 
attachment  to  it  as  the  point  of  junction  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  personality. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  historians,  especially  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydidfis.  Like  Hekataeus,  Thucydidfis  The  his- 
belonged  to  a  gens  which  traced  its  descent  from  Herodotus. 
Ajax,  and  through  Ajax  to  iEakus  and  Zeus.^  Herodotus 
modestly  implies  that  he  himself  had  no  such  privilege  to 
boast  of*  The  curiosity  of  these  two  historians  respecting 
the  past  had  no  other  materials  to  work  upon  except  the 
mythes,  which  they  found  already  cast  by  the  logographers 
into  a  continuous  series,  and  presented  as  an  aggregate  of 
antecedent  history,  chronologically  deduced  from  the  times 
of  the  gods.  In  common  with  the  body  of  the  Greeks,  both 
Herodotus  and  ThucydidSs  had  imbibed  that  complete  and 
unsuspecting  belief  in  the  general  reality  of  mythical  antiquity, 
which  was  interwoven  with  the  religion  and  the  patriotism, 
and  all  the  public  demonstrations,  of  the  Hellenic  world.  To 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  genuine  details  of  this  foretime, 
was  an  inquiry  highly  interesting  to  them.    But  the  increased 


'  Hekataei  Fragm.  ed.  Didot,  332, 
3469  349  >  SchoL  Apolldn.  Rhod.  i. 
256;  Athense.  iL  p.  133;  Skylax,  c. 
26. 

Perhaps  Hekataeus  was  induced  to 
look  for  Ervtheia  in  Epirus  by  the 
brick-red  colour  of  the  earth  there  in 
many  places,  noticed  by  PouqueviUe 
and  other  travellers  (Voyage  dans  la 
Gr^ce,  ToL  ii.  248 ;  see  Klausen,  JEneas 
nnd  die  Penaten,  voL  L  p.  222).  'Exa- 
rcubs  6  MiX^<riof — \^oy  ttpw  clic^ra, 
Pausan.  iii.  25,  4.  He  seems  to  have 
written  expressly  concerning  the  fabul- 
ous Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  upheld 
the  common  faith  against  doubts  which 
had  begun  to  rise  in  his  time  :  the  de- 
risory notice  of  Hyperboreans  in  Hero- 
dotus is  probably  directed  against 
Hekatxus,  iv.  36 ;  Schol.  Apoll6n. 
Rhod.  ii.  675  ;  Diod6r.  ii.  47. 

It    is    maintained    by    Mr.    Clinton 

VOL.   I. 


(Fast  HelL  ii.  p.  480)  and  others  (see 
not  ad  Fragment  Hecatsei,  p.  30,  ed. 
Didot),  that  the  work  on  the  Hyper- 
boreans was  written  by  Hekatseus  of 
Abdera,  a  literary  Greek  of  the  age 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus — not  by  Heka- 
taeus  of  Mil6tus.  I  do  not  concur  in 
this  opinion.  I  think  it  much  more 
probable  that  the  earlier  Hekatseus  was 
the  author  spoken  of. 

The  distinguished  position  held  by 
Hekatseus  at  Mil6tus  is  marked  not  only 
by  the  notice  which  Herodotus  takes  of 
his  opinions  on  public  matters,  but  also 
by  Ins  negotiation  with  the  Persian 
satrap  Artaphemes  on  behalf  of  his 
countrymen  (Dioddr.  Excerpt  xlvii.  p. 
41,  ed.  Dindorf). 

*  Herodot  ii.  143. 

*  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thucyd.  init 

*  Herodot.  ii.  143. 
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positive  tendencies  of  their  age,  as  well  as  their  own  habits  of 
personal  investigation,  had  created  in  them  an  historical  sense 
in  regard  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  present  Having 
acquired  a  habit  of  appreciating  the  intrinsic  tests  of  historical 
credibility  and  probability,  they  found  the  particular  narratives 
of  the  poets  and  logographers,  inadmissible  as  a  whole  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Hekataeus,  still  more  at  variance  with  their 
stricter  canons  of  criticism.  And  we  thus  observe  in  them 
the  constant  struggle,  as  well  as  the  resulting  compromise, 
between  these  two  opposite  tendencies ;  on  one  hand  a  firm 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  mythical  world,  on  the  other  hand 
an  inability  to  accept  the  details  which  their  only  witnesses, 
the  poets  and  logographers,  told  them  respecting  it 

Each  of  them  however  performed  the  process  in  his  own 
Earnest  way.  Hcrodotus  is  a  man  of  deep  and  anxious 
Scr^otu^—  religious  feeling.  He  often  recognises  the  special 
tZS^c!'^  judgements  of  the  gods  as  determining  historical 
events :  his  piety  is  also  partly  tinged  with  that  mystical  vein 
which  the  last  two  centuries  had  gradually  infused  into  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks — for  he  is  apprehensive  of  gfiving  offence 
to  the  gods  by  reciting  publicly  what  he  has  heard  respecting 
them.  He  frequently  stops  short  in  his  narrative,  and  intimates 
that  there  is  a  sacred  legend,  but  that  he  will  not  tell  it  In 
other  cases,  where  he  feels  compelled  to  speak  out,  he  entreats 
forgiveness  for  doing  so  from  the  gods  and  heroes.  Some^ 
times  he  will  not  even  mention  the  name  of  a  god,  though  he 
generally  thinks  himself  authorised  to  do  so,  the  names  being 
matter  of  public  notoriety.*  Such  pious  reserve,  which  the 
open-hearted  Herodotus  avowedly  proclaims  as  chaining  up 
his  tongue,  affords  a  striking  contrast  with  the  plain-spoken 
and  unsuspecting  tone  of  the  ancient  epic,  as  well  as  of  the 
popular  legends,  wherein  the  gods  and  their  proceedings  were 
the  familiar  and  interesting  subjects  of  common  talk  as  well 


>  Herodot  ii.  3,  51,  61,65,  'yo-    He 
alludes    briefly    (c.    51)    to    an    Iphs 


Samothracian  mysteries,  but  he  does 
not  mention  what  it  was :  also  about 
the  Thesmophoria,  or  rcXtr^  of  D^- 
m6t^r  (c  171.) 

KaX  ircpl  fiiy  roinwr    rocavra    iffuy 

tbfiiyua  efiy  (c  54.) 


Compare  similar  scruples  on  the  part 
of  Pausanias  (viii.  25  and  37). 


\6yos  which  was  commimicated  in  the        The  passage  of  Herodotus  (ii.  3)  is 


equivocal,  and  has  been  understood  in 
more  ways  than  one  (see  Lobedc,  Aglao- 
pham.  p.  1287). 

The  aversion  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
kamassus  to  reveal  the  divine  secrets  is 
not  less  powerful  (see  A.  R.  i.  67,  68). 
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as  of  common  sympathy,  without  ceasing  to  inspire  both  fear 
and  reverence. 

Herodotus  expressly  distingfuishes,  in  the  comparison  of 
Polykratfis  with  Minds,  the  human  race  to  which  the  HUTfew.  of 
former  belonged,  from  the  divine  or  heroic  race  world. 
which  comprised  the  latter.^  But  he  has  a  firm  belief  in 
the  authentic  personality  and  parentage  of  all  the  names  in  the 
m)rthes,  divine,  heroic  and  human,  as  well  as  in  the  trust- 
worthiness of  their  chronology  computed  by  generations.  He 
counts  back  1600  years  from  his  own  day  to  that  of  Semeld, 
mother  of  Dionysus ;  900  years  to  H£rakl6s,  and  800  years 
to  PenelopA,  the  Trojan  war  being  a  little  earlier  in  date.' 
Indeed  even  the  longest  of  these  periods  must  have  seemed 
to  him  comparatively  short,  seeing  that  he  apparently  accepts 
the  prodigious  series  of  years  which  the  Egyptians  professed 
to  draw  from  a  recorded  chronology — 17,000  years  from  their 
god  Hdrakl6s,  and  15,000  years  from  their  god  Osiris  or 
Dionysus,  down  to  their  king  Amasis^  (550  B.C).  So  much 
was  his  imagination  familiarised  with  these  long  chronological 
computations  barren  of  events,  that  he  treats  Homer  and 
Hesiod  as  "men  of  yesterday,"  though  separated  from  his 
own  age  by  an  interval  which  he  reckons  as  four  hundred 
years.* 

Herodotus  had  been  profoimdly  impressed  with  what  he 
saw  and  heard  in  Egypt    The  wonderful  monuments,  Hb  dde- 
the  evident  antiquity,  and  the  peculiar  civilization  of  Egypt  and 
that  coimtry,  acquired  such  preponderance  in  his  sutements. 
mind  over  his  own  native  l^ends,  that  he  is  disposed  to  trace 
even  the  oldest  religious  names  or  institutions  of  Greece  to 
Egyptian  or  Phoenician  original,  setting  aside  in  favour  of  this 
h)T)othesis  the  Grecian  legends  of  Dionysus  and  Pan.*    The 
oldest  Grecian  mythical  genealogies  are  thus  made  ultimately 
to  lose  themselves  in  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  antiquity,  and 
in  the  full  extent  of  these  genealogies  Herodotus  firmly  be- 
lieves.    It  does  not  seem  that  any  doubt  had  ever  crossed  his 


»  Herod,  ui.  12a.      •  Herod.  iL  145. 

•  Herodot  ii.  43-145.  Kol  ravra 
Aiy^wrtoi  hfrp^Kiws  ^avl  McrratrBai,  k§i 
Tc  Koyt(6fi*poi  ical  &cl  iaroypa^futrot  r& 
frto. 


*  Herodot  iL  J3.  t^^xp*  ^^  ""p^^ 
re  ical  xpht  &s  cnrciK  \&y^.  *Hoio9op 
yhp  KM  *Ofiiipoy  ^Xucdfy  rrrpcucoirlottrt 
Irccri  8mc^«  ficv  irp*afivT4povs  y^vivBai, 
Kol  ob  iF\4oct.  *  Herodot  iL  146. 
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mind  as  to  the  real  personality  of  those  who  were  named  or 
described  in  the  popular  mythes  :  all  of  them  have  once  had 
reality,  either  as  men,  as  heroes,  or  as  gods.  The  eponyms  of 
cities,  demes,  and  tribes,  are  all  comprehended  in  this  affirma- 
tive category ;  the  supposition  of  fictitious  personages  being 
apparently  never  entertained.  Deukalidn,  Hellfin,  Ddrus,^ — 
I6n,  with  his  four  sons,  the  eponyms  of  the  old  Athenian 
tribes,^ — the  autochthonous  Titakus  and  Dekelus,^ — Danaus, 
Lynkeus,  Perseus,  Amphitrydn,  Alkm^na,  and  HSrakl^s,* — 
Talthybius,  the  heroic  progenitor  of  the  privileged  heraldic 
gens  at  Sparta, — the  Tyndarids  and  Helena,* — ^Agamemn6n, 
Menelaus,  and  Orestes,* — Nestdr  and  his  son  Peisistratus, — 
As6pus,  Thebd,  and  ^Egina, — Inachus  and  16,  iEetes  and 
Mt^dea,^ — Melanippus,  Adrastus,  and  Amphiaraiis,  as  well  as 
Jas6n  and  the  Arg6  ® — all  these  are  occupants  of  the  real  past 
time,  and  predecessors  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries. 
In  the  veins  of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  flowed  the  blood 
both  of  Kadmus  and  of  Danaus,  their  splendid  pedigree  being 
traceable  to  both  of  these  great  mythical  names :  Herodotus 
His  general    carrics  the   lineage  up  through   H6rakl6s   first  to 

faith  in  the  ai  i  itn  a  a*.. 

mythical  Pcrscus  and  Danae,  then  through  Danae  to  Aknsius 
eponyms,  and  the  Egyptian  Danaus  ;  but  he  drops  the  paternal 
lineage  when  he  comes  to  Perseus  (inasmuch  as  Perseus  is  the 
son  of  Zeus  by  Danae,  without  any  reputed  human  father, 
such  as  Amphitry6n  was  to  H6rakl6s),  and  then  follow  the 
higher  members  of  the  series  through  Dana6  alone.*  He  also 
pursues  the  same  regal  genealogy,  through  the  mother  of 
Eurysthen^s  and  Prokl6s,  up  to  Polynik^s,  tEdipus,  Laius^ 
Labdakus,  Polyd6rus,  and  Kadmus :  and  he  assigns  various 
ancient  inscriptions  which  he  saw  in  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo  at  Thebes,  to  the  ages  of  Laius  and  CEdipus.*®  More- 
over the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troy, — the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion,— the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Amazons, — the  protection 
of  the  Herakleids,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eurystheus,  by 


'  Herod,  i.  56. 
•  Herod,  ix.  73. 


•  Herod,  v.  66. 


*  Herod,  ii.  43-44,  91-98,  171-182 
(the  Egyptians  admitted  the  truth  of 
the  Greek  legend,  that  Perseus  had  come 
to  Libya  to  fetch  the  Gorgon's  head). 

*  Herod,  ii.  113-120;  iv.  145;  vii. 
"34. 


•  Herod.    L    67-68 ;    ii.    113  ;   rii, 

159. 
7  Herod.  L  I,  2,  4  ;  v.  81,  65. 

•  Herod,  i.  52 ;  iv.  145  ;   v.  67  ;  vii. 

193- 

•  Herod,  vi.  $2-53. 

*•  Herod,  iv.  147  ;  v.  59-61. 
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the  Athenians/ — the  death  of  Mfikisteus  and  Tydeus  before 
Thebes  by  the  hands  of  Melanippus,  and  the  touching  cala- 
mities of  Adrastus  and  Amphiaraiis  connected  with  the  same 
enterprise, — ^the  sailing  of  Kast6r  and  Pollux  in  the  Arg6,^— 
the  abductions  of  16,  Eurdpa,  Mfidea,  and  Helena, — ^the 
emigration  of  Kadmus  in  quest  of  Eurdpa,  and  his  coming  to 
B<fe6tia,  as  well  as  the  attack  of  the  Greeks  upon  Troy 
to  recover  Helen,' — all  these  events  seem  to  him  portions  of 
past  history,  not  less  unquestionably  certain,  though  more 
clouded  over  by  distance  and  misrepresentation,  than  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Mykal& 

But  though  Herodotus  is  thus  easy  of  faith  in  regard  both 
to  the  persons  and  to  the  general  facts  of  Grecian  mythes,  yet 
when  he  comes  to  discuss  particular  facts  taken  sepa-  —yet  com- 
rately,  we  find  him  applying  to  them  stricter  tests  of  sccpddsm 
historical  credibility,  and  often  disposed  to  reject  as  of  fact. 
well  the  miraculous  as  the  extravagant  Thus  even  with 
respect  to  H^raklfis,  he  censures  the  levity  of  the  Greeks  in 
ascribing  to  him  absurd  and  incredible  exploits.  He  tries 
their  assertion  by  the  philosophical  standard  of  nature,  or  of 
determinate  powers  and  conditions  governing  the  course 
of  events.  "  How  is  it  consonant  to  nature  (he  asks),  that 
H^raklfis,  being,  as  he  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Greeks,  still  a  man  {i.e.  having  not  yet  been  received  among 
the  gods),  should  kill  many  thousand  persons  ?  I  pray  that 
indulgence  may  be  shown  to  me  both  by  gods  and  heroes  for 
saying  so  much  as  this.'*  The  religious  feelings  of  Herodotus 
here  told  him  that  he  was  trenching  upon  the  utmost  limits  of 
admissible  scepticism.* 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  disposition  of  Herodotus 


'  Herod,  v.  6i  ;  ix.  27-28. 
«  Herod,  i.  52  ;  iv.  145  ;  v.  67. 

•  Herod,    i.    1-4;    ii.  49»    ''3;    »▼• 

147 ;  ▼•  94* 

*  Herod.  iL  45.    Aiyovtrt  Z^  woWh 

Kol  &AXa  &vciruric^irr«s  ol  'EAAiyycf 
tirfi&iis  9^  ain4»p  xal  58c  6  /avOSs  iari, 
rhp  wtpl  rov  *Hpeutk4os  \4yovffi  .  .  . 
"Eri  Z^  hra  iSvra  rhr  *Hp<uc\4a^  icol  frt 
i^ptfiroy  &s  94i  ^wri^  k&s  ^(fViv  Ix*' 
iroAAckf  livpiAZaa  (pomccu ;  Kal  vtpl  fiky 
ro6rt0p  roffavra  tifuv  c2irov(ri,  ical  trapii 
rw9  Btiip  icol  icapk  rSp  ifpAi^p  9hfi4pfta 
ffTi|. 


We  may  also  notice  the  manner  in 
which  the  historian  criticises  the  strata- 
gem whereby  Peisistratus  established 
himself  as  despot  at  Athens — by  dress- 
ing up  the  stately  Athenian  woman 
Phy6  in  the  costume  of  the  goddess 
Ath6n^,  and  passing  off  her  injunctions 
as  the  commands  of  the  goddess ;  the 
Athenians  accepted  her  with  unsuspect- 
ing faith,  and  received  Peisistratus  at 
her  command.  Herodotus  treats  the 
whole  affair  as  a  piece  of  extravagant 
silliness,  trpayyua  €VTj$4ffTarop  tuucp^  (i. 
60). 
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to  rationalise  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  current  mythes, 
His  remarks  IS  to  be  found  in  his  account  of  the  oracle  of  Ddd6na 
miraculous  aud  its  alleged  Egyptian  origfin.  Here,  if  in  any 
of  the  case,  a  miracle  was  not  only  in  full  keeping,  but  ap- 

D6d6iia.  parently  indispensable  to  satisfy  the  exigences  of  the 
religious  sentiment ;  anything  less  than  a  miracle  would  have 
appeared  tame  and  unimpressive  to  the  visitors  of  so  revefed 
a  spot,  much  more  to  the  residents  themselves.  Accordingly, 
Herodotus  heard  both  from  the  three  priestesses  and  from  the 
Dodonaeans  generally,  that  two  black  doves  had  started  at 
the  same  time  from  Thebes  in  Egypt :  one  of  them  went  to 
Libya,  where  it  directed  the  Libyans  to  establish  the  oracle 
of  Zeus  Ammon  ;  the  other  came  to  the  grove  of  D6ddna,  and 
perched  on  one  of  the  venerable  oaks,  proclaiming  with  a 
human  voice  that  an  oracle  of  Zeus  must  be  founded  on  that 
very  spot.  The  injunction  of  the  speaking  dove  was  respect- 
fully obeyed.* 

Such  was  the  tale  related  and  believed  at  D6d6na.  But 
Herodotus  had  also  heard,  from  the  priests  at  ThAbes  in 
Egypt,  a  different  tale,  ascribing  the  origin  of  all  the  pro- 
phetic establishments,  in  Greece  as  well  as  in  Libya,  to  two 
sacerdotal  women,  who  had  been  carried  away  from  Thftbes 
by  some  Phoenician  merchants  and  sold,  the  one  in  Greece, 
the  other  in  Libya.  The  Theban  priests  boldly  assured 
Herodotus  that  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  discover  what 
had  become  of  these  women  so  exported,  and  that  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  taken  to  Greece  and  Libya  had  been  accord- 
ingly verified.^ 

The  historian  of  Halicamassus  cannot  for  a  moment  think 
of  admitting  the  miracle  which  harmonised  so  well  with  the 
feelings  of  the  priestesses  and  the  Dodonaeans.*  "  How  (he 
asks)  could  a  dove  speak  with  human  voice  ? "  But  the  nar- 
rative of  the  priests  at  Thfibes,  though  its  prodigious  impro- 


^  Herod,  ii.  55.  A»8»ya£»v  8^  eel 
IpllXeu  .  .  .  IXC70V  ravra,  avy€0fiO\6y§ov 
8ff  <r^i  Koi  ol  &AA01  A»Zm^€uoi  ol  w^pl  rh 
tp6p. 

The  miracle  sometimes  takes  another 
form ;  the  oak  at  D6d6na  was  itself  once 
endued  with  speech  (Dionys.  Hal.  Ars 
Rhetoric,  i.  6  ;  Strabo). 

•  Herod,  ii.  54. 

'  Herod,  ii.  57.     'Eir«l  r^y  rp&ir^  &r 


wt\ttds  yt  kp$pmwj/jtp  ^pf  ^iy^ano ; 

According  to  one  statement,  the  word 
TltKfiiu  in  me  Thessalian  dialect  metnt 
both  a  dove  and  a  prophetess  (Soiptor. 
Rer.  M3rthicarum,  ed.  Bode^  i  96). 
Had  there  been  any  truth  in  this,  Hero- 
dotus could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  would  exactly  hare 
helped  him  out  of  the  difficulty  which 
he  felt 


L 
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bability  hardly  requires  to  be  stated,  yet  involved  no  positive 
departure  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  possibility,  and  therefore 
Herodotus  makes  no  difficulty  in  accepting  it  The  curious 
circumstance  is,  that  he  turns  the  native  Dodonaean  legend 
into  a  figurative  representation,  or  rather  a  misrepresentation, 
of  the  supposed  true  story  told  by  the  Theban  priests.  Accord- 
ing to  his  interpretation,  the  woman  who  came  from  Thfibes 
to  Ddddna  was  called  a  dove,  and  affirmed  to  utter  sounds 
like  a  bird,  because  she  was  non-Hellenic  and  spoke  a  foreign 
tongue :  when  she  learned  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  it  was  then  said  that  the  dove  spoke  with  a  human 
voice.  And  the  dove  was  moreover  called  black,  because  of 
the  woman's  Egyptian  colour. 

That  Herodotus  should  thus  bluntly  reject  a  miracle,  re- 
counted to  him  by  the  prophetic  women  themselves  as  the 
prime  circumstance  in  the  origines  of  this  holy  place,  is  a 
proof  of  the  hold  which  habits  of  dealing  with  historical 
evidence  had  acquired  over  his  mind ;  and  the  awkwardness 
of  his  explanatory  mediation  between  the  dove  and  the  woman,. 
marks  not  less  his  anxiety,  while  discarding  the  legend,  to  let 
it  softly  down  into  a  story  quasi-historical  and  not  intrinsically 
incredible. 

We  may  observe  another  example  of  the  unconscious  ten- 
dency of  Herodotus  to  eliminate  from  the  mythes  the  idea  of 
special  aid  from  the  gods,  in  his  remarks  upon  Melampus. 
He  designates  Melampus  "as  a  clever  man,  who  had  SJiJTupon 
acquired  for  himself  the  art  of  prophecy ;  *'    and  JJ^JSP"*' 
had  procured  through  Kadmus  much   information  JJ^jf^ 
about  the  religrious  rites  and  customs  of  Egypt,  many  of  which 
he  introduced  into  Greece  ^—-especially  the  name,  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  phallic  processions  of  Dionysus :   he  adds,  "  that 
Melampus  himself  did  not  accurately  comprehend  or  bring 
out  the  whole  doctrine,  but  wise  men  who  came  after  him 
made  the  necessary  additions."*    Though  the  name  of  Me- 
lampus is  here  maintained,  the  character  described  '  is  some- 


>  Herod,  ii.  49.    *Ej«l»  yikv  whv  ^/u 

rud^  Tc  kcovr^  avirr^aai,  tcai  irvBSfUPOP 
iiw*  AMwtov,  iWa  rt  woWk  iffirfh' 
9mir$ai  EXA]|<ri,  kcX  rck  v^pi  rhv  AUpvirotr, 

'  Herod.  iL  49.     'Arp€K40s  fi^p   ot 


'wAma  trvXXafiitp  rhy  KAyov  I^fc  ^Me« 
lampus)'  &AA'    ol    ivtytp^furoi    to^^ 

*  Compare  Herod,  iv.  95 ;  iL  81. 
'EWiiPttp  oh  r^  iLoBtyfordTf  tro^tffrf 
Uv$ay6pif. 
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thing  in  the  vein  of  Pythagoras — totally  different  from  the 
great  seer  and  leech  of  the  old  epic  mythes — ^the  founder  of 
the  gifted  family  of  the  Amythaonids,  and  the  g^randfather 
of  Amphiaraiis.*  But  that  which  is  most  of  all  at  variance 
with  the  genuine  legendary  spirit,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Herodotus  (and  delivered  with  some  emphasis  as  Ais  own), 
that  Melampus  "was  a  clever  man  who  had  acquired  for 
himself  prophetic  powers."  Such  a  supposition  would  have 
appeared  inadmissible  to  Homer  or  Hesiod,  or  indeed  to  Soldn 
in  the  preceding  century,  in  whose  view  even  inferior  arts  come 
from  the  gods,  while  Zeus  or  Apollo  bestows  the  power  of 
prophesying.^  The  intimation  of  such  an  opinion  by  Hero- 
dotus, himself  a  thoroughly  pious  man,  marks  the  sensibly 
diminished  omnipresence  of  the  gods,  and  the  increasing 
tendency  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  phenomena  among 
more  visible  and  determinate  agencies. 

We  may  make  a  similar  remark  on  the  dictum  of  the  his- 
His  remarks  torfan  respecting  the  narrow  defile  of  Temp6,  form- 
•ffessaiian  ing  thc  cmbouchure  of  the  Pfeneus  and  the  efflux  of 
xfrn^.**  all  the  waters  from  the  Thessalian  basin.  The 
Thessalians  alleged  that  this  whole  basin  of  Thessaly  had 
once  been  a  lake,  but  that  Poseiddn  had  split  the  chain  of 
mountains  and  opened  the  efflux  ;  ^   upon  which  primitive 


*  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  290;  xv.  225. 
Apollod6r.  i.  9,  11-12.  Hesiod,  Eoiai, 
Fragm.  55,  ed.  Diintzer  (p.  43). — 

AAiCT)*'  ftiv  yap  ISwiccv  *OAvfnrio«  AtojciSi^t,  ^ 
Novy   6*  'A^^.vBaovi6a^%,  vKovrov  ^  cnvp' 

also  Frag.  34  (p.  38),  and  Fragm.  65 
(p.  45)  ;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  118. 

Herodotus  notices  the  celebrated 
mythical  narrative  of  Melampus  healing 
the  deranged  Argive  women  (ix.  34) : 
according  to  the  original  legend,  the 
daughters  of  Proetus.  In  the  Hesiodic 
Eoiai  (Fr.  16,  Diintz. ;  ApoUod.  ii.  2) 
the  distemper  of  the  Prcetia  females  was 
ascribed  to  their  having  repudiated  the 
rites  and  worship  of  Dionysus  (Akusi- 
laus  indeed  assigned  a  different  cause), 
which  shows  that  the  old  fable  recog- 
nised a  connexion  between  Melampus 
and  these  rites. 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  72-87  ;  xv.  412. 
Odyss.  XV.  245-252;  iv.  233.  Some- 
times the  gods  inspired  prophecy  for  the 
special    occasion,    without    conferring 


upon  the  party  the  pennanent  gift  and 
sta/t4s  of  a  prophet  (compare  Odyss.  I 
202 ;  xvii.  383).  Solfin,  Fragm.  xl 
48-53,  Schnddewin : — 

*AXKov  iidvTW  «9i)My  oyo^  cxiepfyoc  'AvoXAmTi 
*Oi  awoiiapn^vrnvt  Otoi 


•  •  * 


Herodotus  himself  reproduces  the  old 
belief  in  the  special  gift  of  prophetic 
power  by  Zeus  and  Apollo,  in  the  story 
of  Euenius  of  Apoll6nia  (ix.  94). 

See  the  fine  ode  of  Pindar  describing 
the  birth  and  inspiration  of  Jamas, 
eponymous  father  of  the  great  prophetic 
family  in  Elis  called  the  Jamlds  (Hero- 
dot,  ix.  33),  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  40-75. 
About  Teiresias,  Sophoc.  CEd,  Tyr. 
283-410.  Neither  Nest6r  nor  Odysseus 
possesses  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

'  More  than  one  tale  is  found  else- 
where, similar  to  this  about  the  defile  of 
Tempi  :-— 

*'  A  tradition  exists  that  this  part  of 
the  country  was  once  a  lake,  and  that 
Salomon    commanded    two   deeves  or 
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belief,  thoroughly  conformable  to  the  genius  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  Herodotus  comments  as  follows:  "The  Thessalian 
statement  is  reasonable.  For  whoever  thinks  that  Poseid6n 
shakes  the  earth,  and  that  the  rifts  of  an  earthquake  are  the 
work  of  that  god,  will,  on  seeing  the  defile  in  question,  say- 
that  Poseiddn  has  caused  it  For  the  rift  of  the  mountains  is, 
as  appeared  to  me  (when  I  saw  it),  the  work  of  an  earthquake." 
Herodotus  admits  the  reference  to  Poseiddn,  when  pointed 
out  to  him,  but  it  stands  only  in  the  background :  what  is 
present  to  his  mind  is,  the  phaenomenon  of  the  earthquake, 
not  as  a  special  act,  but  as  part  of  a  system  of  habitual  opera- 
tions.^ 


genii,  named  Aid  and  Beel,  to  torn  off 
the  water  into  the  Caspian,  which  the^ 
effected  by  cutting  a  passage  through 
the  mountains;  and  a  dty,  erected  in 
the  newly-formed .  plain,  was  named 
after  them  Ard-u-beel.*'  (Sketches  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  by  W.  R. 
Holmes.) 

Also  about  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe  di 
Bogota,  in  South  America,  that  it  was 
once  under  water,  until  Bochica  deft 
the  mountains  and  opened  a  channel  of 
^;ress  (Humboldt,  Vues  des  Cordil- 
l&es,  p.  87-88) ;  and  about  the  plateau 
of  Kashmir  (Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale, 
voL  i.  p.  IQ2),  drained  in  a  like  miracu- 
lous manner  bv  the  saint  Kfisyapa.  The 
manner  in  which  conjectures,  derived 
from  local  configuration  or  peculiarities, 
are  often  made  to  assume  the  form  of 
traditions^  is  well  remarked  by  the  same 
illustrious  traveller: — **Ce  qui  se  pr^- 
sente  comme  une  tradition,  n'est  sou- 
vent  que  le  refiet  de  ^impression  que 
laisse  raspect  des  lieux.  Des  bancs  de 
coquilles  a  demi-fossiles,  r^pandues  dans 
1»  isthmes  ou  sur  des  plateaux,  font 
naftre,  m^me  chez  les  hommes  les  moins 
avanc^  dans  la  culture  intellectuelle, 
Fid^  de  grandes  inondations,  d'an- 
dennes  communications  entre  des  bas- 
sins  limitrophes.  Des  opinions,  que 
Ton  pourroit  appder  sjrstematiques,  se 
trouvent  dans  les  for8ts  de  TOr^noque 
comme  dans  les  lies  de  la  Mer  du  Sud. 
Dans  Tune  et  dans  Tautre  de  ces  con- 
trees,  elles  ont  pris  la  forme  des  tra- 
ditions." (A.  V.  Humboldt,  Asie  Cen- 
trale, voL  ii.  p.  147.)  Compare  a 
similar  remark  in  the  same  work  and 
volume,  p.  286-294. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  129.    (Poseiddn  was 


worshipped  as  n«Tp«ubf  in  Thessaly,  in 
commemoration  of  this  geological  inter- 
ference :  Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth.  iv.  245.) 
T^  Vk  iroXoi^y  X^yrroi,  oIik  46yTos  im»  rod 
ahk&yos  koX  Zi€icp6ov  roirovt  ^o^'  iror^- 
ftovs  ro^ovs  .  .  .  biovras  miuv  r^y 
Bco'<raA(i)y  'wwriuf  irixaryos,  Khroi  fi4y 
FVK  94a'<raXoi  \4yovci  no<r€iZ4t0va  irot^irai 
rhv  ahK&va,  81*  od  pUi  6  Hi^yci^s,  olxdra 
\4yorrts»  *0<ms  yiip  pofil(ti  noa'9i94t9tra 
T^v  yrjy  ircfciv,  koI  tc^  iuarrtStra  &irh 
(rttCfiod  rod  tfcov  ro^ov  Ijpya  cTvcu,  ical 
tw  iKtiyo  liitv  ipaiii  Uoattiwya  mi^o'eu. 
*Earrl  yiip  fftiffftov  IpyoK,  its  iftol  i^iytro 
elpiUy  ii  iidcrrtuns  rw  ohpitov.  In  another 
case  (viii.  129),  Herodotus  bdieves  that 
Poseid6n  produced  a  pretematurally 
high  tide  m  order  to  punish  the  Per- 
sians, who  had  insulted  his  temple  near 
Potidsea :  here  was  a  special  motive  for 
thegod  to  exert  his  power. 

This  remark  of  Herodotus  illustrates 
the  hostile  ridicule  cast  by  Aristophan^ 
(in  the  Nubes)  upon  Sokrat^,  on  the 
score  of  alleged  impiety,  because  he  be- 
longed to  a  school  of  philosophers 
(though  in  point  of  fact  he  discoun- 
tenanced that  line  of  study)  who  intro- 
duced physical  laws  and  forces  in  place 
of  the  personal  agency  of  the  gods. 
The  old  man  Strepsiades  inquires  from 
SokratSs,  IVho  ratnst  Who  thuncUrsJ 
To  which  Sokrat^s  replies,  Not  Zeus^ 
but  the  Nephelse,  /.  e,  the  clouds :  you 
never  saw  rain  without  douds.  Strepsi- 
ades then  proceeds  to  inquire — **But 
who  is  it  that  compels  the  clouds  to  move 
onward?  is  it  not  Zeus?"  Sokrat8s— 
**  Not  at  all ;  it  is  aethereal  rotation." 
Strepsiades — **  Rotation  ?  that  had  es- 
caped me  :  2^us  then  no  longer  exists^ 
and  Rotation  reigns  in  his  place." 
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Herodotus  adopts  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  l^^d  of 
Upon  the  Troy,  founded  on  that  capital  variation  which  seems 
Troy.  to  have  originated  with  Stesichorus,  and  according 

to  which  Helen  never  left  Sparta  at  all — ^her  eidolon  had  been 
taken  to  Troy  in  her  place.  Upon  this  basis  a  new  story  had 
been  framed,  midway  between  Homer  and  Stesichorus,  repre- 
senting Paris  to  have  really  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta, 
but  to  have  been  driven  by  storms  to  Egypt,  where  she 
remained  during  the  whole  siege  of  Troy,  having  been  de- 
tained by  Prdteus,  the  king  of  the  countrv,  until  Menelaus 
came  to  reclaim  her  after  his  triumph.  The  Egyptian  priests, 
with  their  usual  boldness  of  assertion,  professed  to  have  heard 
the  whole  story  from  Menelaus  himself — the  Greeks  had 
besieged  Troy,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  Helen  and  the 
stolen  treasures  were  within  the  walls,  nor  would  they  ever 
believe  the  repeated  denials  of  the  Trojans  as  to  the  fact  of 
her  presence.  In  intimating  his  preference  for  the  Elgyptian 
narrative,  Herodotus  betrays  at  once  his  perfect  and  unsus- 
pecting confidence  that  he  is  dealing  with  genuine  matter  of 
history,  and  his  entire  distrust  of  the  epic  poets,  even  including 


Strbps.     'O  6*  avayKoCiav  ivrl  rU  avri?  (N«^ 

SOKRAT.    'Hxurr',  oAA'  ottf^pwK  Kvot. 
Stbbps.  ^      ^  Aivov ;  Tovn  u*  «AcAii^t— 

*0  Zevv  ovK  itVt  oXX'  avr  avrov  Alrot 

To  the  same  effect  v.  1454,  Aivo*  fiaat- 
Xe^ci  rhy  Af  i^tKriXaiu&s—**  Kotntioti 
has  driven  out  Zeus,  and  reigns  in  his 
place." 

If  Aristophanes  had  had  as  strong  a 
wish  to  turn  the  public  antipathies 
against  Herodotus  as  against  SokratSs 
and  Euripides,  the  explanation  here 
given  would  have  afforded  him  a  plau- 
sible show  of  truth  for  doing  so ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  Thessalians 
would  have  been  sufficiently  displeased 
with  the  view  of  Herodotus  to  sympa- 
thise in  the  poet's  attack  upon  him. 
The  point  would  have  been  made  (waiv- 
ing metrical  considerations) — 

The  comment  of  Herodotus  upon  the 
Thessalign  view  seems  almost  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  guard  against  this  very 
inference. 

Other  accounts  ascribed  the  cutting  of 


the  defile  of  Tempd  to  H£rBkles  (Dio- 
d6r.  iv.  18). 

Respecting  the  ancient  Grecian  &ith 
which  recognised  the  displeasure  of 
Poseid6n  as  the  cause  of  earthquakes, 
see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iiL  3,  2  ;  Iriucyd. 
i.  127 ;  Strabo,  xii.  p.  579 ;  CHoddr.  xr. 
48-49.  It  ceased  to  eive  universal  satis- 
faction even  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Thal^s  and  Anaximen^  (see  Aristot 
Meteorolog.  iL  7-8:  Plutarch,  Pladt 
Philos.  iii.  15  ;  Seneca,  NaturaL  QusesL 
vi.  6-23) ;  and  that  philosopher,  as 
well  as  Anaxagoras,  Democntus,  and 
others,  suggested  different  physiod  ex- 
planations of  the  fact  Notwithstand- 
ing a  dissentient  minority,  however,  the 
old  doctrine  still  continued  to  be  gener- 
ally received  :  and  Dioddms  in  describ- 
ing the  terrible  earthquake  in  373  B.  c., 
by  which  Helik6  and  Bura  were  de- 
stroyed, while  he  notices  those  philoso- 
phers (probably  Kallistben^  Senec. 
Nat.  Quaest  vL  23)  who  substituted 
physical  causes  and  laws  in  place  of  the 
divine  agency,  rejects  their  views  axid 
ranks  himsdf  widi  the  religious  public 
who  traced  this  formidable  ^senomenon 
to  the  wrath  of  Poseiddn  (xv.  48-49). 
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Homer,  upon  whose  authority  that  supposed  hbtory  rested. 
His  reason  for  rejecting  the  Homeric  version  is,  that  it  teems 
with  historical  improbabilities.  If  Helen  had  been  really  in 
Troy  (he  says),  Priam  and  the  Trojans  would  never  have  been 
so  insane  as  to  retain  her  to  their  own  utter  ruin  ;  but  it  was 
the  divine  judgement  which  drove  them  into  the  miserable 
alternative  of  neither  being  able  to  surrender  Helen  nor  to 
satisfy  the  Greeks  of  the  real  fact  that  they  never  had  pos- 
session of  her-^in  order  that  mankind  might  plainly  read,  in 
the  utter  destruction  of  Troy,  the  great  punishments  with 
which  the  gods  visit  great  misdeeds.  Homer  (Herodotus 
thinks)  had  heard  this  story,  but  designedly  departed  from 
it,  because  it  was  not  so  suitable  a  subject  for  epic  poetry.^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  wide  is  the  difference 
between  Herodotus  and  the  logographers  with  their  literal 
transcript  of  the  ancient  legends.  Though  he  agrees  with 
them  in  admitting  the  full  series  of  persons  and  generations,  he 
tries  the  circumstances  narrated  by  a  new  standard.  Scruples 
have  arisen  in  his  mind  respecting  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nature :  the  poets  are  unworthy  of  trust,  and  their  narratives 
must  be  brought  into  conformity  with  historical  and  ethical 
conditions,  before  they  can  be  admitted  as  truth.  To  accom- 
plish this  conformity,  Herodotus  is  willing  to  mutilate  the  old 
l^end  in  one  of  its  most  vital  points.  He  sacrifices  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  Helena  in  Troy,  which  ran  through  every 
one  of  the  ancient  epic  poems  belonging  to  the  Trojan  cycle, 
and  is,  indeed,  under  the  gods,  the  great  and  present  moving 
force  throughout. 

Thucydid^s  places  himself  generally  in  the  same  point  of 
view  as  Herodotus  with  regard  to  mythical  antiquity ;  yet 
with  some  considerable  differences.  Though  manifesting  no 
belief  in  present  miracles  or  prodigies,'  he  seems  to  accept 


*  Herod.  iL  116.  Soic^i  1^  fun  iiai 
'Ofoipos  T^r  kiyoir  rovror  w$4ir0ai'  &XA.* 
•V  7&P  6fa»ims  ^^peiriis  is  rV  ^vovoitqy 

«ir^,  hiKmreu  &s  imi  rovror  iwtoratro 
rhf  X^yor. 

Herodotus  then  produces  a  passage 
from  the  Iliad,  witn  a  view  to  prove 
that  Homer  knew  of  the  voyage  of  Paris 
and  Helen  to  Egypt:  but  the  passage 
proves  nothing  at  all  to  the  point 


Again  (c.  120),  his  slender  confidence 
in  the  epic  poeti  breaks  out— el  xp4  '>'< 
rouri  iwowatouri  j^^fLVfop  \4y€ir. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus  is 
disposed  to  identify  Helen  with  the  |c(nf 
'A^poHrii  whose  temple  he  saw  at  Mem- 
phis (c.  112). 

*  "Ut  concjuirere  fabulosa  (savs 
Tadtus,  Hist  ii.  Ko^  a  worthy  parallel 
of  Thucydid^s)  et  nctis  oblectare  legen- 
tium    animos,    procul   ^vitate  ccepti 
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without  reserve  the  preexistent  reality  of  all  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  mythes,  and  of  the  long  series  of  generations 
extending  back  through  so  many  supposed  centuries.  In  this 
category,  too,  are  included  the  eponymous  personages,  Hellen, 
Kekrops,  Eumolpus,  Pandidn,  Amphilochus  the  son  of  Am- 
phiaraiis,  and  Akaman.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  no 
trace  of  that  distinction  between  a  human  and  an  heroic  ante- 
human  race,  which  Herodotus  still  admitted, — nor  any  respect 
for  Egyptian  legends.  Thucydid^s,  regarding  the  personages 
of  the  mythes  as  men  of  the  same  breed  and  stature  with  his 
own  contemporaries,  not  only  tests  the  acts  imputed  to  them 
by  the  same  limits  of  credibility,  but  presumes  in  them  the 
same  political  views  and  feelings  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
trace  in  the  proceedings  of  Peisistratus  or  Periklfis.  He  treats 
the  Trojan  war  as  a  great  political  enterprise,  undertaken  by 
all  Greece ;  brought  into  combination  through  the  imposing 
power  of  Agamemn6n,  not  (according  to  the  legendary  nar- 
rative) through  the  influence  of  the  oath  exacted  by  Tyndareus. 
Then  he  explains  how  the  predecessors  of  Agamemndn  arrived 
at  so  vast  a  dominion — beginning  with  Pelops,  who  came  over 
(as  he  says)  from  Asia  with  great  wealth  among  the  poor 
Peloponnesians,  and  by  means  of  this  wealth  so  agg^randised 
himself,  though  a  foreigner,  as  to  become  the  eponym  of  the 
peninsula.  Next  followed  his  son  Atreus,  who  acquired  after 
the  death  of  Eurystheus  the  dominion  of  Myk^nae,  which  had 
before  been  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Perseus :  here 
the  old  legendary  tale,  which  described  Atreus  as  having  been 
banished  by  his  father  Pelops  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
his  elder  brother  Chrysippus,  is  invested  with  a  political 
bearing,  as  explaining  the  reason  why  Atreus  retired  to 
Mykfinae.  Another  legendary  tale — ^the  defeat  and  death  of 
Eurystheus  by  the  fugitive  Herakleids  in  Attica,  so  celebrated 


opens  crediderim,  ita  vulgatis  traditisque 
demere  fidem  non  ausim.  Die^  quo 
Bebriad  certabatur,  avem  inusitat& 
specie,  apud  Regium  Lepidum  celebri 


(Vesp.  5)  recounts  a  different  miracle, 
in  which  three  eagles  appear. 

This  passage  of  Tacitus  occurs  im- 
mediately after  his  magnificent  descrip- 


vico  consedisse,  incolae  memorant ;  nee  >  tion  of  the  suicide  of  the  emperor  Otho, 
deinde  coetu  hominum  aut  circumvoli-  a  deed  which  he  contemplates  with  the 
tantium  alitum,  territam  pulsamque,  |  most  fervent  admiration.  His  feelings 
donee  Otho  se  ipse  interficeret :  turn  were  evidently  so  wrought  up,  that  he 
ablatam  ex  oculis  :  et  tempora  reputan-  was  content  to  relay  the  canons  of  his- 
tibus,  initium  finemque  miracuh  cum  torical  credibility. 
Othonis  exitu  competisse."    Suetonius 
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in  Attic  tragedy  as  having  given  occasion  to  the  generous 
protecting  intervention  of  Athens — is  also  introduced  as  fur- 
nishing the  cause  why  Atreus  succeeded  to  the  deceased 
Eurystheus  ;  **  for  Atreus,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Eurystheus, 
had  been  entrusted  by  the  latter  with  his  government  during 
the  expedition  into  Attica,  and  had  effectually  courted  the 
people,  who  were  moreover  in  great  fear  of  being  attacked  by 
the  Herakleids."  Thus  the  Pelopids  acquired  the  supremacy 
in  Feloponn^us,  and  Agamemndn  was  enabled  to  get  together 
his  1200  ships  and  100,000  men  for  the  expedition  against 
Troy.  Considering  that  contingents  were  furnished  from 
every  portion  of  Greece,  Thucydidfis  r^^rds  this  as  a  small 
number,  treating  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  an  authentic 
muster-roll,  perhaps  rather  exaggerated  than  otherwise.  He 
then  proceeds  to  tell  us  why  the  armament  was  not  larger. 
Many  more  men  could  have  been  furnished,  but  there  was  not 
sufficient  money  to  purchase  provisions  for  their  subsistence  : 
hence  they  were  compelled,  after  landing  and  gaining  a  vic- 
tory, to  fortify  their  camp,  to  divide  their  army,  and  to  send 
away  one  portion  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  Chersonese, 
and  another  portion  to  sack  the  adjacent  towns.  This  was  the 
grand  reason  why  the  siege  lasted  so  long  as  ten  years^  For 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  keep  the  whole  army  together,  and 
to  act  with  an  undivided  force,  Troy  would  have  been  taken 
both  earlier  and  at  smaller  cost^ 

Such  is  the  general  sketch  of  the  war  of  Troy,  as  gfiven  by 
Thucydid^s.  So  different  is  it  from  the  genuine  epical  nar- 
rative, that  we  seem  hardly  to  be  reading  a  description  of  the 
same  event ;  still  less  should  we  imagine  that  the  event  was 
known,  to  him  as  well  as  to  us,  only  through  the  epic  poets 
themselves.  The  men,  the  numbers,  and  the  duration  of  the 
siege,  do  indeed  remain  the  same  ;  but  the  cast  and  juncture 
of  events,  the  determining  forces,  and  the  characteristic 
features,  are  altogether  heterogeneous.  But,  like  Herodotus, 
and  still  more  than  Herodotus,  Thucydid^s  was  under  the 
pressure  of  two  conflicting  impulses.  He  shared  the  general 
faith  in  the  mythical  antiquity,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  could 
not  believe  in  any  facts  which  contradicted  the  laws  of  histo- 
rical credibility  or  probability.      He  was    thus   under  the 


•  Thucyd.  i.  9-12. 
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necessity  of  torturing  the  matter  of  the  old  mythes  into  con- 
formity with  the  subjective  exigences  of  his  own  mind.  He 
left  out,  altered,  recombined,  and  supplied  new  connecting 
principles  and  supposed  purposes,  until  the  story  became  such 
as  no  one  could  have  any  positive  reason  for  calling  in  ques- 
tion. Though  it  lost  the  impressive  mixture  of  religion, 
romance,  and  individual  adventure,  which  constituted  its 
original  charm,  it  acquired  a  smoothness  and  plausibility, 
and  a  political  ensembUy  which  the  critics  were  satisfied  to 
accept  as  historical  truth.  And  historical  truth  it  would 
doubtless  have  been,  if  any  independent  evidence  could  have 
been  found  to  sustain  it  Had  Thucydidfis  been  able  to 
produce  such  new  testimony,  we  should  have  been  pleased 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  war  of  Troy,  as  he  recounted  it, 
was  the  real  event ;  of  which  the  war  of  Troy,  as  sung  by  the 
epic  poets,  was  a  misreported,  exaggerated,  and  ornamented 
recital.  But  in  this  case  the  poets  are  the  only  real  witnesses, 
and  the  narrative  of  Thucydidds  is  a  mere  extract  and  dis- 
tillation from  their  incredibilities. 

A  few  other  instances  may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the 
views  of  Thucydidfis  respecting  various  mythical  incidents. 
I.  He  treats  the  residence  of  the  Homeric  Phaeakians  at 
Korkyra  as  an  undisputed  fact,  and  employs  it  partly  to 
explain  the  efficiency  of  the  Korkyrean  navy  in  times  pre- 
ceding the  Peloponnesian  war.^  2.  He  notices  with  equal 
confidence  the  story  of  T^reus  and  Proknfi,  daughter  of  Pan- 
di6n,  and  the  murder  of  the  child  Itys  by  Proknfi  his  mother 
and  Philomela ;  and  he  produces  this  ancient  mythe  with 
especial  reference  to  the  alliance  between  the  Athenians  and 
T^r^s,  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians,  during  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  intimating  that  the  Odrysian  T6r6s  was 
neither  of  the  same  family  nor  of  the  same  country  as  Tfireus 
the  husband  of  Prokn^.*    The  conduct  of  Pandidn,  in  giving 


»  Thucyd.  i.  25. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  29.  Kai  rh  fpyov  rh 
vtpl  rhy  "Xtw  td  yvvcuK^s  iy  tj  y^  rain^ 
Ihpa^ay  iroXAoif  8i  iccU  rwy  mifirSp  w 
kyflfi6vos  furfifiii  AavXti^  ^  6pyis  hrttySfJUur' 
rat.  ElKhs  8i  Kal  rh  icrfios  Hcu^^bva 
^wdy^aaBai  liis  Bvyarphs  hit  rocoirovy 
iir*  »^Xc(f  rp  irpbt  &AA^Xovi,  fmXXov 
^  81^  iroWw  rjfup&y  4s  *09p^<ras  69ov, 
The  first  of  these  sentences  would  lead 


us  to  infer,  if  it  came  from  any  other 
pen  than  that  of  Thucydid^  that  the 
writer  believed  the  metamorphosb  of 
Philomela  into  a  nightingale  :  see  above, 
ch.  xi 

The  observation  respecting  the  con- 
venience of  neighbourhood  for  the  mar- 
riage is  remarkable,  and  shows  how  com- 
pletely Thucydid^s  regarded  the  event 
as  historicaL     What  would  he   have 
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his  daughter  Proknd  in  marriage  to  T^eus,  is  in  his  view 
dictated  by  political  motives  and  interests.  3.  He  mentions 
the  Strait  of  Messina  as  the  place  through  which  Odysseus  is 
said  to  have  sailed.^  4.  The  Cycldpes  and  the  Laestrygones 
(he  says)  were  the  most  ancient  reported  inhabitants  of  Sicily  ; 
but  he  cannot  tell  to  what  race  they  belonged,  nor  whence 
they  came.*  5.  Italy  derived  its  name  from  Italus  king  of  the 
Sikelsw  6.  Eryx  and  Egesta  in  Sicily  were  founded  by  fugfitive 
Trojans  after  the  capture  of  Troy;  also  Skionfi,  in  the  Thracian 
peninsula  of  Pallfinfi,  by  Greeks  from  the  Achaean  town  of 
Pelldn6,  stopping  thither  in  their  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy : 
the  Amphilochian  Argos  in  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  was  in  like 
manner  founded  by  Amphilochus  son  of  Amphiaraiis,  in  his 
return  from  the  same  enterprise.  The  remorse  and  mental 
derangement  of  the  matricidal  Alkmaedn,  son  of  Amphiaraiis, 
is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydid^s,^  as  well  as  the  settlement  of 
his  son  Akaman  in  the  country  called  after  him  Akamania.^ 


said  respecting  the  marriage  of  Oreithyia, 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  with  Boreas,  and 
the  prodigious  distance  which  she  is  re- 
ported to  have  heta  carried  by  her  hus- 
band ?  Tw4p  Tf  w6rrotr  vdyr^  iw*  Itf-x^^a 
X^or^f,  See    (Sophoklfis  ap.  Strabo.  viL 

From  the  way  in  which  Thucydid^ 
introduces  the  mention  of  this  event, 
we  see  that  he  intended  to  correct  the 
misapprehension  of  his  countrymen,  who 
having  just  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Odrysian  Tfris,  were  led  by  that  cir- 
cumstance to  think  of  the  old  mythical 
Tireus,  and  to  r^ard  him  as  the  an- 
cestor of  Tiris. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  24. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  68-102 ;  vi.  2.  Anti- 
ochus  oi  Syracuse,  the  contemporary  of 
Thucydid^  also  mentioned  Italus  as 
the  epon3rmous  king  of  Italy :  he  farther 
named  Sikelus,  who  came  to  Morees, 
son  of  Italus,  after  having  been  banisned 
from  Rome.  He  talks  about  Italus, 
just  as  Thucydidfis  talks  about  Theseus, 
as  a  vme  and  powerful  king,  who  first 
acquired  a  great  dominion  (Dionys. 
H.  A.  R.  i.  12,  35,  73).  AristoUe  also 
mentioned  Italus  in  the  same  general 
terms  (Polit.  vii.  9,  2). 

*  We  may  here  notice  some  particu- 
lars respecting  Isokrat^  He  manifests 
entire  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of 


the  mjTthical  genealogies  and  chrono- 
logy ;  but  while  he  treats  the  mythical 
personages  as  historically  real,  he  re- 
gards them  at  the  same  time  not  as 
human,  but  as  half-gods,  superior  to 
humanity.  About  Helena,  Th6seus, 
Sarp6d6n,  Kyknus,  Memndn,  A^Ues, 
&c,  see  Encom.  Helen.  Or.  x.  pp. 
282,  292,  295,  Bek.  Helena  was  wor- 
shipped in  Uus  time  as  a  goddess  at 
Therapnae  (f^.  p.  295).  He  recites  the 
settlements  of  Danaus,  Kadmus  and  Pe* 
lops  in  Greece,  as  undoubted  historical 
facts  (p.  297).  In  his  discourse  called 
Busiris,  he  accuses  Polykrat^  the  so- 
phist  of  a  gross  anachronism  in  having 
placed  Busiris  subsequent  in  point  of 
date  to  Orpheus  and  iEolus  (Or.  xi.  p. 
301,  Bek.),  and  he  adds  that  the  tale  of 
Busiris  having  been  slain  by  H6rsdcl6s 
was  chronologically  impossible  (p.  309). 
Of  the  long  Athenian  genealogy  from 
Kekrops  to  Th6seus,  he  speaks  with 
perfect  historical  confidence  (Pana- 
thenaic.  p.  349,  Bek.)  ;  not  less  so  of 
the  adventures  of  Herakl^s  and  his 
mythical  contemporaries,  which  he 
places  in  the  mouth  of  Archidamus  as  a 
justification  of  the  Spartan  title  to  Mes- 
senia  (Or.  vi.  Archidamus^  p.  156,  Bek. ; 
compare  Or.  v.  Philippus^  pp.  114,  138), 
iftdaw,  oTs  irtpl  r&y  iFa\at&y  wurr^^fitv. 
&c  He  condemns  the  poets  in  strong 
language  for  the  wickea  and  dissolute 
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Such  are  the  special  allusions  made  by  this  illustrious 
author  in  the  course  of  his  history  to  mythical  events.  From 
the  tenor  of  his  lang^uage  we  may  see  that  he  accounted  all 
that  could  be  known  about  them  to  be  uncertain  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  but  he  has  it  much  at  heart  to  show,  that  even  the 
greatest  were  inferior  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.^     In  this  respect  his  opinion  seems  to  have 


tales  which  they  circulated  respecting 
the  gods :  many  of  them  (he  says)  had 
been  punished  for  such  blasphemies  by 
blindness,  poverty,  exile  and  other  mis- 
fortunes (Or.  xi.  p.  309,  Bek.). 

In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  Iso- 
krates  applies  no  principles  of  historical 
criticism  to  the  mythes  ;  he  rejects  such 
as  appear  to  him  discreditable  or  un- 
worthy, and  believes  the  rest. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  21-22. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  History 
have  been  noticed  in  an  able  article  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  October  1846  ; 
as  well  as  in  the  Heidelberger  Jahr- 
biicher  der  Literatur  (1846,  No.  41, 
pp.  641-655)  by  Professor  Kortiim. 

While  expressing,  on  several  points, 
approbation  of  my  work,  by  wnich  I 
feel  much  flattered — both  my  English 
and  my  German  critic  take  partial  objec- 
tion to  the  views  respecting  Grecian 
legend.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  con- 
tends that  the  mythopceic  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,  though  essentially  loose 
and  imtrustworthy,  is  never  creative, 
but  requires  some  basis  of  fact  to  work 
upon.  Kortiim  thinks  that  I  have  not 
done  justice  to  Thucydides,  as  regards 
his  way  of  dealing  with  legend  ;  tnat  I 
do  not  allow  sufficient  weight  to  the 
authority  of  an  historian  so  circumspect 
and  so  cold-blooded  (den  kaltbliitigsten 
und  besonnensten  Historiker  des  Alter- 
thums,  p.  653)  as  a  satisfactory  voucher 
for  the  early  facts  of  Grecian  history  in 
his  preface  (Herr  G.  fehlt  also,  wenn  er 
das  anerkannt  kritische  Prooemium  als 
Gewahrsmann  verschmaht,  p.  654). 

No  man  feels  more  powerfully  than  I 
do  the  merits  of  Thucydides  as  an  his- 
torian, or  the  value  of  the  example 
which  he  set  in  multiplying  critical  in- 
quiries respecting  matters  recent  and 
verifiable.  But  the  ablest  jud^e  or  ad- 
vocate, in  investigating  specific  facts, 
can  proceed  no  nirther  than  he  finds 
witnesses  having  the  means  of  know- 
ledge and  willing  more  or  less  to  tell 
truth.     In  reference  to  facts  prior  to 


776  B.  c,  Thucydid6s  had  nothing  be- 
fore him  except  the  legendary  poets, 
whose  credibility  is  not  at  all  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  accepted 
them  as  witnesses,  applying  himself  only 
to  cut  down  and  modify  their  allega- 
tions. His  credibility  in  regard  to  the 
specific  facts  of  these  early  times  de- 
pends altogether  upon  theirs.  Now  we 
m  our  day  are  in  a  better  position  for 
appreciating  their  credibility  than  he  was 
in  nis,  since  the  foundations  of  historical 
evidence  are  so  much  more  fully  under- 
stood, and  good  or  bad  materials  for 
history  are  open  to  comparison  in  such 
large  extent  and  varie^.  Instead  of 
wondering  that  he  shared  the  general 
faith  in  such  delusive  guides — we  ought 
rather  to  eive  him  credit  for  the  reserve 
with  whi(£  he  qualified  that  faith,  and 
for  the  sound  idea  of  historical  possi- 
bility to  which  he  held  fast  as  the  liniit 
of  his  confidence.  But  it  is  impossiUe 
to  consider  Thucydides  as  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  (Gewahrsmann)  for  matters  of 
fact  which  he  derives  oinly  from  such 
sources. 

Professor  Kortiim  considers  that  I  am 
inconsistent  with  myself  in  refusing  to 
discriminate  particular  matters  of  his- 
torical fact  among  the  legends — and  yet 
in  accepting  these  legends  (in  my  chape 
XX.)  as  giving  a  £Eumful  mirror  of  the 
general  state  of  early  Grecian  society 
(P*  ^53)*  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is 
no  inconsistency,  but  a  real  and  im- 
portant distinction.  Whether  H^rakles, 
Agamenm6n,  C)d3rsseuSy  &c.  were  real 
persons,  and  performed  all,  or  a  part,  of 
the  possible  actions  ascribed  to  them — I 
profess  myself  unable  to  determine. 
But  even  assuming  both  the  persons 
and  their  exploits  to  be  fictions,  these 
veiy  fictions  will  have  been  conceived 
and  put  together  in  conformity  to  the 
general  social  phsenomena  among  which 
Uie  describer  and  his  hearers  lived — and 
will  thus  serve  as  illustrations  of  the 
manners  then  prevalent  In  fact  the 
real  value  of  the  Preface  of  Thucydides, 
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been  at  variance  with  that  which  was  popular  among  his 
contemporaries. 

To  touch  a  little  upon  the  later  historians  by  whom  these 
mythes  were  handled,  we  find  that  Anaximen^s  of  Lampsacus 
composed  a  consecutive  history  of  events,  beginning  from  the 
Theogony  down  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia.^  But  Ephorus 
professed  to  omit  all  the  mythical  narratives  which  are  referred 
to  times  anterior  to  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  (such  re- 
striction would  of  course  have  banished  the  siege  of  Troy), 
and  even  reproved  those  who  introduced  mythes  into  historical 
writing ;  adding,  that  everywhere  truth  was  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at*  Yet  in  practice  he  seems  often  to  have  departed 
from  his  own  rule.^  Theopompus,  on  the  other  hand,  openly 
proclaimed  that  he  could  narrate  fables  in  his  history  better 
than  Herodotus,  or  Ktesias,  or  Hellanicus.*  The  fragments 
which  remain  to  us  exhibit  some  proof  that  this  promise  was 
performed  as  to  quantity ;  *  though  as  to  his  style  of  narra- 


npon  which  Professor  Kortiim  bestows 
such  just  praise,  consists,  not  in  the  par- 
ticolar  nets  which  he  brines  out  by 
tlterins;  the  legends,  but  in  the  rational 
general  views  which  he  sets  forth  re- 
specting early  Grecian  society,  and  re- 
specting the  steps  as  well  as  the  causes 
wherel^  it  attained  its  actual  position  as 
he  saw  it 

Professor  Kortiim  also  affirms  that  the 
mythes  contain    '*real  matter  of  fact 
along  with  mere  conceptions:**  which 
affirmation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  when  he  says  that 
the  mythopoeic  faulty  is  not  creative. 
Taking  the  mythes  in  a  mass,  I  doubt 
not  tmit  this  is  true,  nor  have  I  any- 
where denied  it    Taking  them  one  by 
one,  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny  it     My 
position    is,    that    whether    there    be 
matter  of  fact  or  not,  we  have  no  test 
whereby  it  can  be  singled  out,  identified 
and  severed   from   we   accompan3ring 
fiction.    And  it  lies  upon  those,  who 
proclaim  the  practicabihty  of  such  sever- 
uice,  to  exhibit  some  means  of  verifica- 
tion better  than  any  which  has  been  vet 
pointed  out    If  Thucydid^  has  failed 
m  doing  this,  it  is  certain  that  none  of 
the  many  authors  who  have  made  the 
same  attempt  after  him  have  been  more 
SQccessfuL 

It  cannot  surely  be  denied  that  the 
mythopceic  faculty  is  creative^  when  we 

VOL.  L 


have  before  us  so  many  divine  legends 
not  merely  in  Greece,  but  in  other 
countries  idso.  To  suppose  that  these 
religious  legends  are  mere  exaggera- 
tions, &c.,  of  some  basis  of  actual  fact — 
that  the  gods  of  polytheism  were  merely 
divinised  men  with  qualities  distorted  or 
feigned — ^would  be  to  embrace  in  sub- 
stance the  theory  of  Eu^merus. 

'  Diod6r.  xv.  89.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great 

*  Dioddr.  iv.  i.    Strabo,  ix.  p.  422, 

IffToplas  ypwpi» 

'  Ephorus  recounted  the  principal 
adventures  of  H€rakl6s  (Fragm.  8,  9, 
ed.  Marx.),  the  tales  of  Kadmus  and 
Harmonia  (Fragm.  12),  the  banishment 
of  iCtdlus  from  Elis  (Fra^.  15  ;  Strabo, 
viii.  p.  357)  ;  he  drew  mferences  from 
the  chronology  of  the  Trojan  and 
Theban  wars  (Fragm.  28) ;  he  related 
the  coming  of  Daedalus  to  the  Sikan 
king  Kokdus,  and  the  expedition  of 
the  Amazons  (Fragm.  99-103). 

He  was  particularly  copious  in  his 
information  about  xrlatis,  iLwoucleu  and 
(rvyy^yticu  (Polyb.  ix.  i). 

*  Strabo,  i.  p.  74. 

•  Dionys.  HaJic  de  Vett  Scriptt 
Judic  p.  428,  Reisk. ;  JEMtait  V.  H. 
lii.  I^  BtSwofiwos  .  .  •  99Ufhs  fjLV0oX6yos» 

Theopompus  affirmed,  that  the  bodies 
of  those  who  went  into  the  forbidden 
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tion,  the  judgement  of  Dionysius  is  unfavourable.  Xenophdn 
ennobled  his  favourite  amusement  of  the  chase  by  numerous 
examples  chosen  from  the  heroic  world,  tracing  their  portraits 
with  all  the  simplicity  of  an  undiminished  faith.  Kallisthen^ 
like  Ephorus,  professed  to  omit  all  mythes  which  referred  to 
a  time  anterior  to  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  ;  yet  we  know 
that  he  devoted  a  separate  book  or  portion  of  his  history  to 
the  Trojan  war.^  Philistus  introduced  some  mythes  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  his  Sicilian  history ;  but  Timaeus  was  dis- 
tinguished above  all  others  by  the  copious  and  indiscriminate 
way  in  which  he  collected  and  repeated  such  legends.*  Some 
of  these  writers  employed  their  ingenuity  in  transforming  the 
mythical  circumstances  into  plausible  matter  of  history: 
Ephorus  in  particular  converted  the  serpent  Pythd,  slain  by 
Apollo,  into  a  tyrannical  king.^ 

But  the  author  who  pushed  this  transmutation  of  l^^end  into 
history  to  the  greatest  length,  was  the  Messenian  Eudmerus, 
contemporary  of  Kassander  of  Maced6n.  He  melted  down 
in  this  way  the  divine  persons  and  legends,  as  well  as  the 
heroic — representing  both  gods  and  heroes  as  having  been 
mere  earthborn  men,  though  superior  to  the  ordinary  level  in 
respect  of  force  and  capacity,  and  deified  or  heroified  after 
death  as  a  recompense  for  services  or  striking  exploits.  In 
the  course  of  a  voyage  into  the  Indian  sea,  undertaken  by 
command  of  Kassander,  Eu^merus  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered a  fabulous  country  called  Panchaia,  in  which  was  a 


precinct  (rb  Afiaroy)  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia  i  dalos  and  KokalusJ  aboat  Liber  and 
gave  no  shadow  (Polyb.  xvi.  12).  He  |  Juno  (Fragm.  57) ;  about  the  mignUioik 
recounted  the  story  of  Midas  and  Silenus  |  of  the  Sikds  into  Sicily  eighty  years  after 


(Fragm.  74,  75,  76,  ed.  Wichers) :  he 
said  a  good  deal  about  the  heroes  of 
Troy  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  assigned 
the  misfortunes  of  the  JfSaroi  to  an  his- 
torical cause — the  rottenness  of  the 
Grecian  ships  from  the  length  of  the 
siege,  while  the  genuine  epic  ascribes  it 
to  the  anger  of  Athene  (Fragm.  112, 
113,  114  ;  Schol.  Homer.  Iliad,  ii.  135) ; 
he  narrated  an  alleged  expulsion  of 
Kinyras  from  Cyprus  by  Agamemndn 
(Fr.  Ill)  ;  he  gave  the  genealogy  of  the 
Macedonian  queen  Olympias  up  to 
Achilles  and  iCakus  (Fragm.  232). 


the  Trojan  war  (ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i  3). 
Timaeus  (Fragm.  50,  51,  53,  J3, 
Goller)  related  many  fables  respectoig 
Jas6n,  M8dea,  and  the  Amxiaats  geiier> 
ally.  The  miscarriage  oT  Uie  Atheniaa 
armament  under  Niluas  before  Symctise 
is  imputed  to  the  anger  of  H6rakl£s 
against  the  Athenians  because  they 
came  to  assist  the  Egestans,  descend- 
ants  of  Troy  (Plntarch,  Nikias,  i),— « 
naked  reproduction  of  genuine  epical 
agencies  by  an  historian ;  also  about 
DiomM€s  and  the  Daunians  ;  Phaeth6n 
and  the  river  Eridanus  ;  the  combats  of 


'  Cicero,  Epist  ad  Familiar,  v.  12  ;    the  Gigantes  in  the  Phlegnean  plains 


Xenoph6n  de  Venation,  c  i. 


(Fragm.  97,  99.  !<»)• 


•  Pliilistus,  Fragm.  i  (GoUer),  Dae-        »  Strabo,  ix.  p.  422. 
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temple  of  the  Triphylian  Zeus  :  he  there  described  a  golden 
column  with  an  inscription  purporting  to  have  been  put  up  by 
2^us  himself,  and  detailing  his  exploits  while  on  earth.^  Som^ 
eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be  numbered  Folybius,  fol- 
lowed the  views  of  Eufemerus,  and  the  Roman  poet  Ennius ' 
translated  his  Historia  Sacra:  but  on  the  whole  he  never 
acquired  favour,  and  the  unblushing  inventions  which  he  put 
into  circulation  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  disgrace  both 
the  author  and  his  opinions.  The  doctrine  that  all  the  gods 
had  once  existed  as  mere  men  offended  the  religious  pagans, 
and  drew  upon  Eu^merus  the  imputation  of  atheism  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  came  to  be  warmly  espoused  by  several 
of  the  Christian  assailants  of  paganism, — by  Minucius  Felix, 
Lactantius,  and  St  Augustin,  who  found  the  ground  ready 
prepared  for  them  in  their  efforts  to  strip  Zeus  and  the  other 
pagan  gods  of  the  attributes  of  deity.  They  believed  not 
only  in  the  main  theory,  but  also  in  the  copious  details  of 
Eu£merus ;  and  the  same  man  whom  Strabo  casts  aside  as 
almost  a  proverb  for  mendacity,  was  extolled  by  them  as  an 
excellent  specimen  of  careful  historical  inquiry.* 

But  though  the  pagan  world  repudiated  that  "lowering 
tone  of  explanation  "  which  effaced  the  superhuman  personality 

of  Zeus  and  the  great  gods  of  Olympus the  mythical 

persons  and  narratives  generally  came  to  be  surveyed  more 


*  Compare  Diod6r.  v.  44-46 ;  and  <  Lactantius  (De  FalsH  Rdig.  c.  13, 
Lactantius,  De  Fals&  Relig.  i.  11.  14,  16)  gives  copious  citations  from  En- 

•  Cicero,  De  Natur&Deor.  i.  42 ;  nius*s  translation  of  the  Historia  Sacra 
Varro,  De  Re  Rust  i.  48.  ,  of  Euemerus. 

»  Stiabo,  ii.  p.  102.  OO  woKh  odr  ZHfitpos,  6  iwuc\ii0%U  Wfoj,  Seztus 
Xfkeru  ravra  rw  n^cw  koX  Zinifi4pou  Empiricus,  adv.  Phjrsicos,  ix.  §  1 7-5 1. 
«b2  *hjrrt^ms  ^fff  wr/uirwr  ;  compare  Compare  Cicero,  De  Nat  Deor.  i.  42  ; 
also  i,  p.  47,  and  ii.  p.  104.  !  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  c  23, 

St  Augustin,  on  the  contrary,  telk  torn.  ii.  p.  475,  ed.  Wytt. 
OS  (Civitat  Dei,  vi.  7),  **  Quid  de  ipso  Nitzsch  assumes  (Heldensage  der 
Jove  senserunt,  qui  nutricem  ejus  in  Griechen,  sect  7,  p.  84)  that  the  voyage 
Capitolio  posuerunt  ?  Nonne  attestati  of  Euemerus  to  Panchaia  was  intended 
sunt  omnes  Euemero,  qui  non  fabulosi  only  as  an  amusing  romance,  and  that 
garrnlitate,  sed  historicA  dili^entid^  Strabo,  Polybius,  Eratosthenes  and 
homines  fuisse  mortalesque  conscnpsit  f*  !  Plutarch  were  mistaken  in  construinjg 
And  Minucius  Felix  (Octav.  20-2 1),  |  it  as  a  serious  recital.  Bottiger,  in  his 
**  Euemerus  exsequitur  Deorum  natales  :  ,  Kunst-Mythologie  der  Griechen  (Absch. 
patrias,  sepulcra,  dinumerat,  et  per  pro-  ii.  s.  6,  p.  190),  takes  the  same  view, 
vuicias  monstrat,  Dictaei  Jovis,  et  Apol-  But  not  the  least  reason  is  given  for 
linis  Delphici,  et  Phaiia  Isidis,  et  Ce-  adopting  this  opinion,  and  it  seems  to 
reris  Eleusiniae."  Compare  Augustin,  me  far-fetched  and  improbable ;  Lo- 
Civit  Dei,  xviii.  8-14 ;  and  Clemens  ,  beck(Aglaopham.  p.  989),  though  Nitzsch 
Alexand.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  pp.  15-18,  |  alludes  to  him  as  holding  it,  manifests 
Sylb.  1  no  such  tendency,  as  far  as  I  can  observe. 

2  B   2 
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and  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  history,  and  subjected  to 
such  alterations  as  might  make  them  look  more  like  plausible 
matter  of  fact.  Polybius,  Strabo,  Dioddrus,  and  Fausanias; 
cast  the  mythes  into  historical  statements — ^with  more  or  less 
of  transformation,  as  the  case  may  require,  assuming  always 
that  there  is  a  basis  of  truth,  which  may  be  discovered  by 
removing  poetical  exaggerations  and  allowing  for  mistakes. 
Strabo,  in  particular,  lays  down  that  principle  broadly  and 
unequivocally  in  his  remarks  upon  Homen  To  give  pure 
fiction,  without  any  foundation  of  fact,  was  in  his  judgement 
utterly  unworthy  of  so  great  a  genius  ;  and  he  comments  with 
considerable  acrimony  on  the  geographer  Eratosthenes,  who 
maintains  the  opposite  opinion.  Again,  Polybius  tells  us  that 
the  Homeric  iEolus,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds  by  appoint- 
ment from  Zeus,  was  in  reality  a  man  eminently  skilled  in 
navigation,  and  exact  in  predicting  the  weather;  that  the 
Cycl6pes  and  Laestrygones  were  wild  and  savage  real  men  in 
Sicily;  and  that  Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  a  figurative 
representation  of  dangers  arising  from  pirates  in  the  Strait 
of  Messina.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  amazing  expeditions  of 
Dionysus  and  H^rakl^s,  and  of  the  long  wanderings  of  Jasdn, 
Menelaus,  and  Odysseus,  in  the  same  category  with  the 
extended  commercial  range  of  the  Phoenician  merchant-ships. 
He  explains  the  report  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous  having 
descended  to  Had^s,  by  their  dangerous  earthly  pilgrimages, 
— and  the  invocation  of  the  Dioskuri  as  the  protectors  of  the 
imperiled  mariner,  by  the  celebrity  which  they  had  acquired 
as  real  men  and  navigators. 

Diod6rus  gave  at  considerable  length  versions  of  the  current 
fables  respecting  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  Grecian 
mythical  world,  compiled  confusedly  out  of  distinct  and  incon- 
gruous authors.  Sometimes  the  mythe  is  reproduced  in  its 
primitive  simplicity,  but  for  the  liiost  part  it  is  partially  and 
sometimes  wholly,  historicised.  Amidst  this  jumble  of  dis- 
sentient authorities,  we  can  trace  little  of  a  systematic  view, 
except  the  general  conviction  that  there  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mythes  a  real  chronological  sequence  of  persons,  and  real 
matter  of  fact,  historical  or  ultra-historical.  Nevertheless 
there  are  some  few  occasions  on  which  Dioddrus  brings  us 
back  a  step  nearer  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  Ic^o- 
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graphers.  For,  in  reference  to  Hfiraklfis,  he  protests  against 
the  scheme  of  cutting  down  the  mythes  to  the  level  of  present 
reality.  He  contends  that  a  special  standard  of  ultra-historical 
credibility  ought  to  be  constituted,  so  as  to  include  the  mythe 
in  its  native  dimensions,  and  do  fitting  honour  to  the  grand, 
beneficent,  and  superhuman  personality  of  H^raklte  and  other 
heroes  or  demigods.  To  apply  to  such  persons  the  common 
measure  of  humanity  (he  says),  and  to  cavil  at  the  glorious 
picture  which  grateful  man  has  drawn  of  them,  is  at  once 
ungracious  and  irrational.  All  nice  criticism  into  the  truth 
of  the  legendary  narratives  is  out  of  place:  we  show  our 
reverence  to  the  god  by  acquiescing  in  the  incredibilities  of 
his  history,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the  best  guesses 
which  we  can  make,  amidst  the  inextricable  confusion  and 
numberless  discrepancies  which  they  present*  Yet  though 
Dioddrus  here  exhibits  a  preponderance  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment over  the  purely  historical  point  of  view,  and  thus  reminds 
us  of  a  period  earlier  than  Thucydidfis — he  in  another  place 
inserts  a  series  of  stories  which  seem  to  be  derived  from 
Eu^merus,  and  in  which  Uranus,  Kronus  and  Zeus  appear 
reduced  to  the  character  of  human  kings  celebrated  for  their 
exploits  and  benefactions.^  Many  of  the  authors,  whom 
Dioddrus  copies,  have  so  entangled  together  Grecian,  Asiatic, 
Egyptian  and  Libyan  fables,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  can  be  con- 
sidered as  at  all  connected  with  the  genuine  Hellenic  mind. 


'  Dioddr.  ix.  l-8.  '^vioi  yhp  ruv  itya- 
yofmvw&rrwfy  oh  SiicsUf  XP^H*^^^  Hplati, 
rijtpifi^s  iw^(r|rovaty  iv  reus  ipxotieuf 
/wBoXoyioiS,  ivitnis  rois  wparrofiwois  iv 
T^  naff  ^fiias  XP^*^V»  ''^  '''^  9tffra(6fitya 
T«r  $pyfy  8i^  rh  ft,4ytOos,  ix  rod  itaff 
oitrobs  0iov  rticfuupSfityoit  r^r  *HpaK\iovs 
t^n^uy  ix  rUs  A^rtfcvc^  rSw  vvv  ki^p^ 
mtv  B€tfpovifUfy  iirr€  8i^  r^v  impfioK^w 
rov  fuy9$ovs  rSw  tpyvw  kwiffrturBai  r^y 
ypwpiip.  Ka0<(Aov  yhp  4p  rats  itpxctlcus 
fudokoyUus  oifK  4k  warrhs  rpimov  wiKp&s 
r^yiik4iBtia¥ i^traffrdov,  Kalyiipiif 
rots  9*4frpois  ircirc  tafidyot  fi^rt  Key- 
raipovs  Bttpvus  4^  kr^poytvSiv  troffidrtt^ 
Intdf^atj  fxhr^  rfipv6ni¥  rpur^fiorov,  Hfitts 
irp«(r8cx^M<^A  '''^f  roia^ras  fivBo- 
XoylaSj  fcal  rais  /iri<ny/ta(rfai$ 
frvwai^ofitp  riiw  rov  $€ov  rtfi^v. 
Kol  yitp  terowo¥,  *HpaicKia  iikv  (ri  not* 


iky$p<0irovs  tvra  roXs  iZlois  wivois  ^(ih 
fAMpmiTM  r^r  olieovfjLitniiv,  robs  9*  ia^BpA' 
iTovst  4wi\aBofi4yovs  r^s  munis  tb^pytirlast 
(TV Ko^parrtiy  rhif  4w\  roXs  HnKKlff- 
rois  Hpyois  Hwatyor,  &c 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage  :  first, 
inasmuch  as  it  sets  forth  the  total  inap- 
pUcability  of  analogies  drawn  from  the 
nistorical  past  as  narratives  about  H£- 
rakles :  next,  inasmuch  as  it  suspends 
the  employment  of  critical  and  scientific 
tests,  and  invokes  an  acquiescence  inter- 
woven and  identified  with  the  feelings, 
as  the  proper  mode  of  evincing  pious 
reverence  for  the  god  H6rakl^  It  aims 
at  reproducing  exactly  that  state  of  mind 
to  which  the  mythes  were  addressed, 
and  with  which  alone  they  could  ever  be 
in  thorough  harmony. 

'  Diodor.  iiL  45*6o ;  44-46. 
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Pausanias  is  far  more  strictly  Hellenic  in  his  view  of  the 
Grecian  mythes  than  Dioddrus :  his  sincere  piety  makes  him 
inclined  to  faith  generally  with  regard  to  the  mythical  narra- 
tives, but  subject  nevertheless  to  the  frequent  necessity  of 
historicising  or  allegorising  them.  His  belief  in  the  general 
reality  of  the  mythical  history  and  chronology  is  complete,  in 
spite  of  the  many  discrepancies  which  he  finds  in  it,  and  which 
he  is  unable  to  reconcile. 

Another  author  who  seems  to  have  conceived  clearly,  and 
applied  consistently,  the  semi-historical  theory  of  the  Grecian 
mythes,  is  Palaephatus,  of  whose  work  what  appears  to  be 
a  short  abstract  has  been  preserved.^     In  the  short  preface  of 
this  treatise  **  concerning  Incredible  Tales,"  he  remarks,  that 
some  men,  from  want  of  instruction,  believe  all  the  ciurent 
narratives  ;  while  others,  more  searching  and  cautious,  dis- 
believe them  altogether.    Each  of  these  extremes  he  is  anxious 
to  avoid.    On  the  one  hand,  he  thinks  that  no  narrative  could 
ever  have  acquired  credence  unless  it  had  been  founded  in 
truth  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  accept  so 
much  of  the  existing  narratives  as  conflicts  with  the  analogies 
of  present  natural  phaenopiena.     If  such  things  ever  had  been, 
they  would  still  continue  to  be — but  they  never  have  so 
occurred  :  and  the  extra-analogical  features  of  the  stories  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  licence  of  the  poets.     Palaephatus  wishes 
to  adopt  a  middle  course,  neither  accepting  all  nor  rejecting 
all ;  accordingly,  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  false  in  many  of  the  narratives  ;  he  had  visited 
the  localities  wherein  they  had  taken  place,  and  made  careful 
inquiries  from  old   men  and  others.'      The  results  of  his 


*  The  work  of  Palaephatus,  probably 
this  original,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Ciris 
of  VirgU  (88) : 

"  Docta  PftlaephatUl  testatur  voce  papyrus.'* 

The  date  of  Palaephatus  is  unknown — 
indeed  this  passage  of  the  Ciris  seems 
the  only  ground  that  exists  for  inference 
respecting  it  That  which  we  now  pos- 
sess is  probably  an  extract  from  a  larger 
work — an  extract  made  by  an  excerptor 
at  some  later  time :  see  Vossius  de  His- 
torids  Graeds,  p.  478,  ed.  Westermann. 

•  Palaephat  mit.  ap.  Script  Mythogr. 
ed.  Westermann,  p.  268.  TSaw  Mp^wp 
ol  fjikw  iFflBorrcu  irwri    rots  Ktyoikipots, 


its  kyofilktiTot  tro^ias  nH  hturr^fa^—<i 
Z\  wKyirtpoi  rifw  tf>6ffiP  koI  woKmrpdy/w 
¥(s  iirurrova'i  rh  wpd-wny  fti^^  y^wirBai 
roWtcw,  'E/iol  Bh  9oK§7  ym^4<rihu  wdm 
T^  X/9y6fUPa'  ....  y^p6f»MW9t  94  rum  af 
minrai  koX  koyoypd^i  wap4rp€T^  clt  t^ 
iewiffrAr^pw  koI  BaufuurtAr^pop  too  6cbh 
nd(tuf  frcKa  rchs  Mp^kwmn.  'Ey^  Si 
yiy^Km,  9ri  ob  S^roroi  rk  roravra  ^timt 
ota  JttU  \4yereu'  rovro  5i  moX  8iff(\i|^ 
Zrt  ffl  fi^  iy^m,  ohic  &y  ^A^ycro. 

The  main  assumption  of  the  semi- 
historical  theory  is  here  shortly  and 
clearly  stated. 

One  of  the  eariy  Christian .  writers, 
Minudus  Felix,   is  astonished  at   the 
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resefu-ches  are  presented  in  a  new  version  of  fifty  legends, 
among  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  fabulous,  comprising 
the  Centaurs,  Fasipha6,  Aktaedn,  Kadmus  and  the  Sparti,  the 
Sphinx,  Cycnus,  Dsedalus,  the  Trojan  horse,  iEolus,  Scylla, 
Gerydn,  Bellerophdn,  &c. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Palxphatus  has  performed  his 
promise  of  transforming  the  "  incredibilia "  into  narratives  in 
themselves  plausible  and  unobjectionable,  and  that  in  doing 
so  he  always  follows  some  thread  of  analogy,  real  or  verbal. 
The  Centaurs  (he  tells  us)  were  a  body  of  young  men  from 
the  village  of  Nephelfi  in  Thessaly,  who  first  trained  and 
mounted  horses  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a  herd  of  bulls 
belonging  to  Ixi6n  king  of  the  Lapithae,  which  had  run  wild 
and  done  great  damage :  they  pursued  these  wild  bulls  on 
horseback,  and  pierced  them  with  their  spears,  thus  acquiring 
both  the  name  of  Prickers  (teeprope:)  and  the  imputed  attri- 
bute of  joint  body  with  the  horse.  Aktaedn  was  an  Arcadian, 
who  n^lected  the  cultivation  of  his  land  for  the  pleasures  of 
himting,  and  was  thus  eaten  up  by  the  expense  of  his  hounds. 
The  dragon  whom  Kadmus  killed  at  Thebes,  was  in  reality 
Drako  king  of  Thfibes  ;  and  the  dragon's  teeth  which  he  was 
said  to  have  sown,  and  from  whence  sprung  a  crop  of  armed 
men,  were  in  point  of  fact  elephants'  teeth,  which  Kadmus  as 
a  rich  Phoenician  had  brought  over  with  him  :  the  sons  of 
Drako  sold  these  elephants'  teeth,  and  employed  the  proceeds 
to  levy  troops  against  Kadmus.  Daedalus,  instead  of  flying 
across  the  sea  on  wings,  had  escaped  from  Kr6te  in  a  swift 
sailing-boat  under  a  violent  storm :  Kottus,  Briareus  and 
Gyg6s  were  not  persons  with  one  hundred  hands,  but  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  of  Hekatoncheiria  in  Upper  Macedonia, 
who  warred  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Olympus  against 
the  Titans :  Scylla,  whom  Odysseus  so  narrowly  escaped,  was 
a  fast^ailing  piratical  vessel,  as  was  also  Pegasus,  the  alleged 
winged  horse  of  Belleroph6a^ 


easy  belief  of  his  pagan  forefathers  in 
mindes.  If  ever  such  things  had  been 
done  in  former  times  (he  alirms),  they 
would  continue  to  be  done  now ;  as 
they  cannot  be  done  now,  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  never  were  rea/ly  done 
formerly  (Minucins  Felix,  Octav.  c.  20) : 
**  Majoribns  enim  nostris  tarn  facilis  in 
mendadis  fides  fuit,  ut  temer^  credi- 


derint  etiam  alia  monstruosa  mira  mira- 
cula,  Scyllam  multiplicem,  Chimseram 
miUtiformem,  Hydiam,  et  Centauros. 
Quid  illas  aniles  fabulas— de  hominibus 
aves,  et  feras  homines,  et  de  hominibns 
arbores  atqueflores?  Qua^  si  essent  facta^ 
fierent ;  qtda  fieri  non  possurU^  ideo  nee 
facta  sunt^^ 

>  Palaephat  Narrat  i,  3,  6,  13,  20, 
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By  such  ingenious  conjectures,  Palaephatus  eliminates  all 
the  incredible  circumstances,  and  leaves  to  us  a  string  of  tales 
perfectly  credible  and  commonplace,  which  we  should  readily 
believe,  provided  a  very  moderate  amount  of  testimony  could 
be  produced  in  their  favour.  If  his  treatment  not  only  dis- 
enchants the  original  mythes,  but  even  effaces  their  generic 
and  essential  character,  we  ought  to  remember  that  this  is  not 
more  than  what  is  done  by  Thucydidds  in  his  sketch  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Palaephatus  handles  the  mjrthes  consistently, 
according  to  the  senii^istorical  theory,  and  his  results  exhibit 
the  maximum  which  that  theory  can  ever  present*  By  aid  of 
conjecture  we  get  out  of  the  impossible,  and  arrive  at  matters 
intrinsically  plausible,  but  totally  uncertified ;  beyond  this 
point  we  cannot  penetrate,  without  the  light  of  extrinsic 


21,  29.  Two  short  treatises  on  the  same 
subject  as  this  of  Palaephatus  are  printed 
along  with  it  both  in  the  collection 
of  Gale  and  of  Westennann ;  the  one 
Heracliti  de  IncredibiliimSy  the  other 
Anonymi  de  IncredibUibus.  They  both 
profess  to  interpret  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary or  miraculous  mythes,  and 
proceed  in  a  track  not  unlike  that  of 
Palaephatus.  Scylla  was  a  beautiful 
courtezan,  surrounded  with  abominable 
parasites  :  she  ensnared  and  ruined  the 
companions  of  Odysseus,  though  he 
himself  was  prudent  enough  to  escape 
her  (Heraclit.  c.  .2.  p.  313,  West.) 
Atlas  was  ,a  great  astronomer  ;  Pasi- 
pha^  fell  in  love  with  a  youth  named 
Taurus ;  the  monster  called  the  Chimaera 
was  in  reality  a  ferocious  queen,  who 
had  two  brothers  called  Leo  and  Drako ; 
the  ram  which  carried  Phryxus  and 
Helle  across  the  i£gean  was  a  boatman 
named  Krius  (Heraclit.  c.  2,  6,  15,  24). 

A  great  number  of  similar  explana- 
tions are  scattered  throughout  the  Scholia 
on  Homer  and  the  Commentary  of  £us- 
tathius,  without  specification  of  their 
authors. 

The6n  considers  such  resolution  of 
fable  into  plausible  history  as  a  proof 
of  surpassing  ingenuity  (Progymnas- 
mata,  cap.  6,  ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rhett 
Grsec.  L  p.  219).  Others  among  the 
Rhetors,  too,  exercised  their  talents 
sometimes  in  vindicating,  sometimes  in 
controverting,  the  probability  of  the 
ancient  mythes.  See  the  Progymnas- 
mata  of  Nicolaos — Karao-icci/^  t/ri  tU6Ta 


T^  Korit  N«^i9ijr  (ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rhetor, 
i.  p.  284-318),  where  there  are  many 
specimens  of  this  fimdful  mode  ojf 
hiandling. 

Plutarch,  however,  in  one  of  his 
treatises,  accepts  Minotaurs,  Sphinxes, 
Centaurs,  &c,  as  realities;  he  treats 
them  as  products  of  the  monstrous,  in- 
cestuous, and  ungovernable  lusts  of  man, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  simple  and 
moderate  passions  of  animals  (Plutarch, 
GrvUus,  p.  990). 

'  The  learned  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant  re- 
gards the  explanations  of  Palaephatus  as 
if  they  were  founded  upon  real  fact  He 
admits,  for  example,  the  dty  Nephel^ 
alleged  by  that  author  in  his  exposition 
of  the  fable  of  the  Centaurs.  Moreover, 
he  speaks  with  much  commendation  df 
Palaephatus  generaUy :  "  He  (Palae- 
phatus) wrote  early,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  serious  and  sensible  person ;  one 
who  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  fables 
upon  which  the  theolo^  of  his  country 
was  founded.**  (Anaent  Mythology, 
vol.  I  p.  411-43^.) 

So  also  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (Enquiry 
into  Vulear  Errors,  Book  I.  chap,  vu 
p.  221,  ed.  1835)  alludes  to  Palaephatus 
as  having  incontestably  pointed  out  the 
real  basis  of  the  £Eibles.  "  And  surely 
the  fabulous  inclination  of  those  days 
was  greater  than  any  since;  which 
swarmed  so  with  fables,  and  from  such 
slender  grounds  took  hints  for  fictions, 
poisoning  the  world  ever  after :  herein 
now  far  they  succeeded,  mav  be  exem- 
plified from  Palaephatus,  in  his  Book  of 
Fabulous  Narrations.*' 
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evidence,  since  there  is  no  intrinsic  mark  to  distinguish  truth 
from  plausible  fiction. 

It  remains  that  we  should  notice  the  manner  in  which  the 
ancient  mythes  were  received  and  dealt  with  by  the  philo- 
sophers. The  earliest  expression  which  we  hear,  on  the  part 
of  philosophy,  is  the  severe  censure  bestowed  upon  them  on 
ethical  grounds  by  Xenophante  of  Kolophdn,  and  seemingly 
by  some  others  of  his  contemporaries.^  It  was  apparently  in 
reply  to  such  charges,  which  did  not  admit  of  being  directly 
rebutted,  that  Theagenfis  of  Rhfigium  (about  520  B.C.)  first 
started  the  idea  of  a  double  meaning  in  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  narratives, — an  interior  sense,  different  from  that 
which  the  words  in  their  obvious  meaning  bore,  yet  to  a 
certain  extent  analogous,  and  discoverable  by  sagacious  divina- 
tion. Upon  this  principle  he  allegorised  especially  the  battle 
of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad.'  In  the  succeeding  century,  Anax- 
agoras  and  Metroddrus  carried  out  the  allegorical  explanation 
more  comprehensively  and  systematically ;  the  former  repre- 
senting the  mythical  personages  as  mere  mental  conceptions 
invested  with  name  and  gender,  and  illustrative  of  ethical 
precepts, — the  latter  connecting  them  with  physical  principles 
and  phenomena.  Metroddrus  resolved  not  only  the  persons 
of  Zeus,  H^r6  and  Ath^nfi,  but  also  those  of  Agamemn6n, 
Achilles  and  Hectdr,  into  various  elemental  combinations  and 
physical  agencies,  and  treated  the  adventures  ascribed  to 
them  as  natural  facts  concealed  under  the  veil  of  allegory.' 


*  Xenophan.  ap.  Sext  Empir.   adv.  |  'Oft^py  r^A/ia  rohs  "Hpas  9tir/iobs  alrio- 
Mathemat  ix.  193.   He  also  disapproved  1  rau  koX  poiiliowip  iXtiv  ru^  Sa^'iX^  r^s 


of  the  rites,  accompanied  by  mourning 
and  wailing,  with  which  the  Eleates  wor* 
shipped  Leokothea :  he  told  them,  tl  inJ^ 

$pvww,  fiii  9UiM  (AristoteL  Rhet  ii.  23). 

Xenophan^s  pronounced  the  battles 
of  the  Titans,  Gigantes  and  Centaurs  to 
be  "fictions  of  our  predecessors,"  tAAt- 
^lora  rmw  wpor^pcfy  (Xenophan.  Fragm. 
I.  p.  42,  ed.  Schneidewin). 

oee  a  curious  comparison  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  theology  in  Dionys. 
Halicam.  Ant  Rom.  ii^  20. 

•  Schol.  Hiad.  xx.  67 ;  Tatian.  adv. 
Graec.  c.  48.  H^rakleitus  indignantly 
repelled  the  impudent  atheists  who 
found  fault  with  the  divine  mythes  of 
the  niad,  ignorant  of  their  true  sdle- 
gorical  meaning  :  4  ^^  ifn^vofiiMttv  rf 


i$iov  wphs*'Ofiiipow  tx***  fuuflas  ravra — 

k4\7i$€  8*  wTobs  ^1  roirois  rdis  iwto'af 
^icrc0coX^7irrai  ^  rod  wcurrhs  y^yto'is,  mX 
rh  cvytx*^^  ^Sfifva  ritrtrapa  (rroix<Mi 
roWmv  rw  trrixw^  4ffr\  rii^is  (Schol.  ad 
Hom.  Iliad,  xv.  18). 

*  Diogen.  Laert  IL  1 1 ;  Tatian.  adv. 
Grsec  c  37 ;  Hesychius,  v.  'A-yo/i^/ii- 
powa.  See  die  ethical  turn  given  to  the 
stories  of  Circ^,  the  Syrens  and  Scylla, 
in  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  3,  7  ;  ii.  6,  ii- 
31.  Syncellus,  Chronic  p.  14Q.  "Ef- 
firiytiown  9h  ol  'Aya(ay({/Mioi  robs  fiv$iA' 
5fif  $€obs,  vow  i»jkv  rhv  A(a,  r^r  8^ 
*KBrtvaif  rixf^^t  &c. 

Uschold  and  other  modem  German 
authors  seem  to  have  adopted  in  its  full 
extent  the  principle  of  interpretation  pro- 
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Empedoklfis,  Prodikus,  Antisthen^s,  Parmenid^  H£iakleid£s 
of  Pontus,  and  in  a  later  age,  Chrysippus  and  the  Stoic  jJiilo- 
sophers  generally/  followed  more  or  less  the  same  principle  of 
treating  the  popular  gods  as  allegorical  personages ;  while  the 
expositors  of  Homer  (such  as  Stesimbrotus,  Glaukdn,  and 
others,  even  down  to  the  Alexandrine  age),  though  none  of 
them  proceeded  to  the  same  extreme  length  as  Metroddrus, 
employed  allegory  amongst  other  media  of  explanation  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  difficulties,  or  eluding  reproaches  against 
the  poet 

In  the  days  of  Plato  and  Xenophdn,  this  allegorising  inter- 
Aiiegoricai  prctation  was  one  of  the  received  methods  of  softening 
doSrrthJ  down  the  obnoxious  mythes — ^though  Plato  himself 
S^Sd  treated  it  as  an  insufficient  defence,  seeing  that  the 
S2mc?ind  ^^^^  of  youthful  hcarcrs  could  not  see  through 
appUed.  the  allegory,  but  embraced  the  story  literally  as  it 
was  set  forth.'    Pausanias  tells  us,  that  when  he  first  b^jan  to 

posed  by  Metrod6nis — treating  Odysseus  deisidaemonic,  the  ambitions,  theamor- 

and  Penelope  as  personifications  of  the  ous,  or  the  insatiate  and  queniloas  man ; 

Sun  and  Moon,  &c.    See  Helbig,  Die  the  two  last  represent  the  mental  ter- 

Sittlichen  Zustande    des    Griechischen  rors  of  the  wicked. 
Helden- Alters,     Einleitung.    p.    xxix.        *  Ol  inhf  mpl^'Ofitipow  Z^a^i — so  Plato 

(Leipzig,  1839).  calls  these  interpreters    (Kratylus,   n. 

Corrections  of  the  Homeric  text  were  407) ;  see  also  Xenoph.  Sympos.  izL  o ; 

also  resorted  to,  in  order  to  escape  the  Plato,  Ion,  p.  530 ;  Plutarch,  De  Au<fi- 

necessity  of  imputing  falsehood  to  Zeus  end.   Poet.    p.   19.      lw6ifoia   was    the 

(Aristotel.  De  Sophist  Elench.  c.  4).  original  word,  afterwards  succeeded  by 

*  SextusEmpiric.  ix.  18;  Diogen.viii.  iXXriyopia, 
76  ;  Plutarch,   De  Placit.  Philosoph.  i.        "Hpas  9k  Zttrftahs  mi  'H^fOLUrrov  ^ffw 

3-6 ;  De   Poesi  Homeridl,  92-126 ;  De  ^h  merphs,  fAiXXnrros  tJ  /itirpl  Twrr»- 

Stoicor.  Repugn,   p.  1050;  Menander,  fi4yii  ifi^fyta^,  icaX  Bwfiaxuts  Ziras^O/aipu 

De  Encomiis,  c.  5.  x^rolfiiuw,  ob  itiLpoM^ieriow  ds  r^r  viki»f 

Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  14,   15,  16,  ofii^  4w  iwowotais  TCTOii^^^vcs, 

41;  ii.  24-25.       "Physica   ratio   non  oHi^    ftrcv   bwoyoi&y.    'O  yitp  i4m 

inelegans  inclusa  in  impias  fabulas.*'  o&x  ^^^'  '''*  Np^«<i^>  ^j  fi  f*  dr^iwa  nU  I 

In  the  Baccka  of  Euripides,  Pentheus  M^t  ^XX*  h,  \if  nyXucovros  %n  Xi/iq  ^  ToZt 

is  made  to  deride  the  tale  of  the  mother-  8«^aii,8v<r^«»rnmirc  ical  ^^icrdlffrvra^fc 
less  infant  Dionysus  having  been  sewn  '  yiypttrBai  (Plato,  R^ubL  ii.  17,  p.  378). 
into  the  thigh  of  Zeus.    Teiresias,  while  |      The  idea  of  an  mterior  sense  and 

reproving  him  for  his  impiety,  explains  concealed  purpose  in  the  ancient  poeis 
the  story  away  in  a  sort  of  allegory  :  the  |  occurs  several  times  in  Plato  (Theaetet 
fiTiphs  Aihs  (he  says)  was  a  mistaken  1  c  93,  p.  180) :  wtpit  fihf  rtm  Aax^^> 

statement  in  place  of  the  alB^p  -xfiivoL  fitrit  mi'fia'tms  iwucpvwrofUpmtf  tovs  wo^r 


4yKUKXa6fityos  (Bacch.  235-290). 

Lucretius  (iii.  99J-1036)  sdlegorises 
the  conspicuous  sufferers  in  HtS^s, — 
Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  Tityus,  and  the 
Danai'ds,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of 
penal  infliction,  Cerberus  and  the 
r  uries.  The  first  four  are  emblematic 
descriptions  of  various  defective  or  vi- 
cious characters  in  human  nature, — the 


Xo6f,  &C. ;  also  Protagor.  c  20^  p.  316. 
''Modo  St<»cum  Homenun  fadnnt, 
— modo  Epicureum,  mode  Peripateti- 
cum, — modo  Academicum.  Apparet 
nihil  horum  esse  in  illo,  quia  omnia 
sunt*'  (Seneca,  £p.  88.)  Compare 
Plutarch.  De  Defectu  Oracul.  a  11-12. 
t.  ii  p.  702,  Wytt,  and  JuUan,  Oiat 
viL  p.  216. 
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write  his  work,  he  treated  many  of  the  Greek  legends  as  silly 
and  undeserving  of  serious  attention  ;  but  as  he  proceeded  he 
gradually  arrived  at  the  full  conviction,  that  the  ancient  sages 
had  designedly  spoken  in  enigmatical  language,  and  that 
there  was  valuable  truth  wrapped  up  in  their  narratives :  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  pious  man,  therefore,  to  study  and  interpret, 
but  not  to  rqect,  stories  current  and  accredited  respecting 
the  gods.^  And  others, — arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the 
religious  mysteries,  which  could  not  be  divulged  without 
impiety  to  any  except  such  as  had  been  specially  admitted 
and  initiated, — maintained  that  it  would  be  a  profanation  to 
reveal  directly  to  the  vulgfar,  the  genuine  scheme  of  nature 
and  the  divine  administration :  the  ancient  poets  and  philo- 
sophers had  taken  the  only  proper  course,  of  talking  to  the 
many  in  types  and  parables,  and  reserving  the  naked  truth 
for  privileged  and  qualified  intelligences.'  The  allegorical 
mode  of  explaining  the  ancient  fables  *  became  more  and  more 


*  Pansan.  viii.  8,  2.  To  the  same 
pvrpKMe  (Strabo,  x.  p.  474),  allegory  is 
admitted  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  fables 
bj  DioDjTS.  Halic  Ant  Rom.  ii.  20. 
llie  fragment  of  the  lost  treatise  of  Plu- 
tarch, on  the  Platttan  festival  of  the 
Daedala,  is  very  instructive  respecting 
Grecian  alleeory  (Fragm.  ix.  t  5.  p.  754 
-763,  ed.  Wyt ;  ap.  Euseb.  Prsepar. 
Evang.  ilL  I). 

*  'nUs  doctrine  b  set  forth  in  Macro- 
bins  (i.  2).  He  distinguishes  between 
fakula^  voAfabuhsa  namUio:  the  former 
is  fiction  pure,  intended  either  to  amuse 
or  to  instruct—the  latter  is  founded 
upon  truth,  either  respecting  human  or 
respecting  divine  agency.  'Die  gods  did 
not  like  to  be  pm>licly  talked  of  (ac- 
cording to  his  view)  except  imder  the 
respectful  veil  of  a  &Ue  (tne  same  feel- 
ing as  that  of  Herodotus,  which  led  him 
to  refrain  from  inserting  the  U^X  K6yoi 
in  his  history).  The  supreme  God,  the 
TAyof^r,  the  xpwrov  tHrtow,  could  not  be 
talked  of  in  fables ;  but  the  other  gods, 
the  aerial  or  sethereal  powers,  and  the 
soul,  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  talked 
of  in  that  manner  alone.  Only  superior 
intellects  ought  to  be  admitted  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  secret  reality^  "De 
Diis  cseteris,  et  de  anim&,  non  frustra 
se,  nee  ut  oblectent,  ad  fabulosa  con- 
vertunt;  sed  quia  sdunt  inimuam  esse 
natura  apertam  nudamqtu  exposiHonem 


sui:  quae  sicut  vulgaribus  sennbus  ho- 
minum  intellectum  sui,  vario  renim 
tegmine  operimentoque,  subtraxit ;  ita 
k  prudentibus  arcana  sua   voluit   per 

fabulosa  tractari Adeo  semper 

ita  se  et  sdri  et  coll  numina  maluenint, 
qualiter  in  vulgus  antiquitas    fabulata 

est Secundum  hkc  Pythagoras 

ipse  atque  Empedocles,  Parmenides 
quoque  et  Heradides,  de  Diis  fabulati 
sunt :  nee  secus  Timseus."  Compare 
also  Maximus  Tjrrius,  dissert  x.  and 
xxii.  Amobius  exposes  the  allegorical 
interpretation  as  mere  evasion,  and 
holds  the  Pagans  to  literal  historical 
fact  (Adv.  Gentes,  v.  p.  185,  ed.  Elm.). 

Respecting  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion applied  to  the  Greek  fables,  Bot- 
tiger  (Die  Kunst-Mythologie  der  Grie- 
chen,  Abschn.  ii.  p.  176)  ;  Nitzsch 
(Heldensage  der  Griech.  sect.  6,  p.  78) ; 
Lobeck  (Aglaopham.  p.  133-155). 

*  AccorcQng  to  the  anonymous  writer, 
ap.  Westermann  (Script  Myth.  p.  228), 
every  personal  or  denominated  god  may 
be  construed  in  three  different  ways: 
either  irpoy/iorutdf  (historically,  as  having 
been  a  king  or  a  man)— or  ifa^x<«cd5,  in 
which  theory  H6r6  signifies  the  soul ; 
Athte^,  prudence;  Aphrodit6,  desire; 
Zeus,  mindf  &c — or  <rroix«««««J.  in 
which  system  Apollo  sie^nifies  the  sun  ; 
Poseid6n,  the  sea;  Hlr6,  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  air,  or  ather ;  Ath€n6, 
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popular  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  especially  among  the  new  Platonic  philosophers  ; 
being  both  congenial  to  their  orientalised  turn  of  thought, 
and  useful  as  a  shield  against  the  attacks  of  the  Christians, 

It  was  from  the  same  strong  necessity,  of  accommodating 
Divine  the  old  my thes  to  a  new  standard  both  of  belief  and 
!dfcg"orised.  of  appreciation,  that  both  the  historical  and  the  alle- 
Sg(Sdshis-  gorical  schemes  of  transforming  them  arose ;  the 
literal  narrative  being  decomposed  for  the  purpose 


toricis«d. 


the  lower  or  denser  stratum  ;  Zeus,  the 
upper  hemisphere  ;  Kronus,  the  lower, 
&c.  This  writer  thinks  that  all  the 
three  principles  of  construction  may  be 
resorted  to,  each  on  its  proper  occasion, 
and  that  neither  of  them  excludes  the 
others.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  is 
pure  Euemerism ;  the  two  latter  are 
modes  of  allegory. 

The  allegorical  construction  of  the 
gods  and  of  the  divine  mythes  is  co- 
piously applied  in  the  treatises,  both  of 
Phumutus  and  Sallustius,  in  Gale*s  col- 
lection of  mythological  writers.  Sal- 
lustius treats  the  mythes  as  of  divine 
origin,  and  the  chief  poets  as  inspired 
{0f6\rrirroi) :  the  gods  were  propitious  to 
those  who  recounted  worthy  and  credit- 
able mythes  respecting  them,  and  Sal- 
lustius prays  that  they  will  accept  with 
favour  his  own  remarks  (cap.  3  and  4, 
pp.  245-251,  Gale).  He  distributes 
mythes  into  five  classes :  theological, 
physical,  spiritual,  material,  and  mixed. 
He  defends  the  practice  of  speaking  of 
the  gods  under  the  veil  of  allegory, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Macrobius  (in 
the  preceding  note)  :  he  finds,  more- 
over, a  good  excuse  even  for  those 
mythes  which  imputed  to  the  gods  theft, 
adultery,  outrages  towards  a  father,  and 
other  enormities :  such  tales  (he  says) 
were  eminently  suitable,  since  the  mind 
must  at  once  see  that  the  facts  as  told  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  being  themselves  the 
real  truth,  but  simply  as  a  veil  dis- 
guising some  interior  truth  (p.  247). 

Besides  the  life  of  Homer  ascribed  to 
Plutarch  (see  Gale,  p.  325-332),  H6ra- 
clid6s  [not  H^raclides  of  Pontus)  carries 
out  the  process  of  allegorising  the  Ho- 
meric mythes  most  earnestly  and  most 
systematically.  The  application  of  the 
allegorising  theory  is,  in  his  view, 
the  only  way  of  rescuing  Homer 
from    the    charge    of  scancUdous   im- 


piety— »ib^  7Ap  ^o-^/Sifo-cr,  fl  ftitS^y 
\hXi\iy6^fr^v  (Herac.  in  iniL  p.  407, 
Gale).  He  proves  at  length,  that  the 
destructive  arrows  of  Apollo,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad,  mean  nothing  at  the 
bottom  except  a  contagious  plague, 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  son 
in  marshy  ground  (pp.  416-424).  Athene, 
who  darts  down  from  Oljrmpus  at  the 
moment  when  Achilles  is  about  to  draw 
his  sword  on  Agamemn6n,  and  seizes 
him  by  the  hair,  is  a  personification  of 
repentant  prudence  (p.  435).  The  coii> 
spiracy  against  Zeus,  which  Homer 
(Iliad,  i.  400)  relates  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  Olympic  gods,  and  de- 
feated by  the  timdy  aid  of  Thetis  and 
Briareus^ — the  chains  and  suspension 
imposed  upon  H^rfi — the  casting  of 
Hephsestos  by  Zeus  out  of  Oljrmpus, 
and  his  fall  in  L£mnus — the  destruction 
of  the  Grecian  wall  by  Poseid6n,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Greeks — the  amo- 
rous scene  between  2^eus  and  Here  mi 
mount  Garganis — ^the  distribution  of  the 
imiverse  between  Zeus,  Poseid6n,  and 
Hades — all  these  he  resolves  into  pe- 
culiar manifestations  and  conflicts  of 
the  elemental  substances  in  nature.  To 
the  much-decried  battle  of  the  gods  he 
gives  a  turn  puurtly  physical,  partly 
ethical  (p.  481).  In  like  manner  he 
transforms  and  vindicates  the  adven- 
tures of  the  gods  in  the  Odyssey :  the 
wanderings  of  Odysseus,  together  with 
the  Lotophagi,  the  Cyddps,  Circe,  the 
Sirens,  ifeolus,  Scylla,  &c,  he  resolves 
into  a  series  of  temptations,  imposed  as 
a  trial  upon  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  emblematic  of  human  Ufe 
(p.  496).  The  story  of  Ares,  Aphrodite 
and  H^phaestos,  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  seems  to  perplex  him  more 
than  any  other :  he  offers  two  explana- 
tions, neither  of  which  seems  satisfac- 
tory even  to  himself  (p.  494). 
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of  arriving  at  a  base  either  of  particular  matter  of  fact,  or  of 
general  physical  or  moral  truth.     Instructed  men  were  com- 
monly disposed  to  historicise  only  the  heroic  legends,  and  to 
all^orise  more  or  less  of  the  divine  legends :  the  attempt  of 
Eudmerus  to  historicise  the  latter  was  for  the  most  part 
denounced  as  irreligious,  while  that  of  Metroddrus  to  allegorise 
the  former  met  with  no  success.     In  allegorising  moreover 
even  the  divine  legends,  it  was  usual  to  apply  the  scheme  of 
all^ory  only  to  the  inferior  gods,  though  some  of  the  great 
Stoic  philosophers  carried  it  farther,  and  allegorised  all  the 
separate  personal  gods,  leaving  only  an  all-pervading  cosmic 
Mind,^  essential  as  a  co-efficient  along  with  Matter,  yet  not 
separable  from  Matter.   But  many  pious  pagans  seem  to  have 
perceived  that  allegory  pushed  to  this  extent  was  fatal  to  all 
living  religious  faith,^  inasmuch  as  it  divested  the  gods  of 
their  character  of  Persons,  sympathising  with  mankind  and 
modifiable  in  their  dispositions   according  to  the  ua^tsto 
conduct  and  prayers  of  the  believer:    and   hence  ^J^^' 
they   permitted  themselves    to  employ  allegorical  process. 
interpretation  only  to  some  of  the  obnoxious  legends  connected 
with  the  superior  gods,  leaving  the  personality  of  the  latter 
unimpeached. 

One  novelty  however,  introduced  seemingly  by  the  philo- 
sopher Empedoklds  and  afterwards  expanded  by  others, 
deserves  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  modified  considerably  the  old 
religious  creed  by  drawing  a  pointed  contrast  between  gods 
and  daemons, — a  distinction  hardly  at  all  manifested  in  Homer, 
but  recognised  in  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod*  Empe- 
dokl^s  widened  the  gap  between  the  two,  and  founded  upon  it 
important  consequences.  The  gods  were  good,  immortal  and 
powerful  agents,  having  volition  and  intelligence,  but  without 
appetite,  passion,  or  infirmity  ;  the  daemons  were  of  a  mixed 


*  Sec  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philoso- 
phie,  2nd  edit  part  3,  book  11,  chap. 
4t  P*  592  ;  Varro  ap.  Aagostin.  Civitat 
Dei,  Ti.  5,  ix.  6 ;  Cicero,  Nat  Deor. 
iL  24-28. 

Chiysippns  admitted  the  most  im- 
portant distinction  between  Zeus  and 
the  other  gods  (Plutarch,  de  Stoicor. 
Repugnant  p.  1052). 

'  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  c  66, 
p.  377;  c.  70,  p.  379.  Compare  on 
this  subject,  O.  Miiller,  Prolegom.  My- 


thoL  p.  59  sty.,  and  Eckermann,  Lehr- 
buch  der  Religionsgeschichte,  vol.  L 
sect  ii.  p.  46. 

»  Hesiod.  Opp.  et  Di.  122 :  to  the 
same  effect  Pythagoras  and  Thales 
(Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  32  ;  and  Plutarch, 
Placit  PhiloS;  i.  8). 

The  Hesiodic  daemons  are  all  good  ; 
Athenagoras  (Legat.  Chr.  p.  8)  says 
that  Thales  admitted  a  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  bad  daemons,  which 
seems  very  doubtfiiL 
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nature  between  gods  and  men,  ministers  and  interpreters  from 
Distinction    the  former  to  the  latter,  but  invested  also  with  an 

between  «w 

eods  and  agency  and  dispositions  of  their  own.  Though  not 
aitSSdtlld  immortal,  they  were  still  long  lived,  and  subject  to 
En^uLics.  the  passions  and  propensities  of  men,  so  that  there 
were  among  them  beneficent  and  maleficent  daemons  with 
every  shade  of  intermediate  difference.^  It  had  been  the 
mistake  (according  to  these  philosophers)  of  the  old  mythes 
to  ascribe  to  the  gods  proceedings  really  belonging  to  the 
daemons,  who  were  always  the  immediate  communicants  with 
mortal  nature,  inspiring  prophetic  power  to  the  priestesses  of  the 
oracles,  sending  dreams  and  omens,  and  perpetually  interfering 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.    The  wicked  and  violent  daemons. 


'  The  distinction  between  Btol  and 
Aalfioyfs  is  especially  set  forth  in 
the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Defectu 
Oraculorum,  capp.  lo,  12,  13,  15,  &c. 
He  seems  to  suppose  it  traceable  to  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster  or  the  Orphic 
mysteries,  and  he  represents  it  as  re- 
lieving the  philosopher  from  great 
perplexities  ;  for  it  was  difficult  to 
know  where  to  draw  the  line  in  admit- 
ting or  rejecting  Providence :  errors 
were  committed  sometimes  in  affirming 
God  to  be  the  cause  of  everything,  at 
other  times  in  supposing  him  to  be  the 
cause  of  nothing.  'EircT  rh  HiopUrai  w&s 
Xpriirrdoy  Kal  /*«XP*  Tivwi'  rp  irpopoUf,  x^' 
Xfirhyf  01  fiky  o{;9fyhs  air\&s  rhp  0cbv,  ol  Si 
Sfiov  ri  irdyrwy  afrvov  -woiovyr^s,  iurro- 
Xovat  rod  furpiov  Koi  wp4iroirros,  E3  ft^p 
oZv  Xiyownv  ol  A^vtcj,  9ri  TlXdruy  rh 
reus  y^yyufjJyats  Totim]tny  ^oKttfuyoy 
<rroix^u>y  i^tvpity^  t  yvy  HXriy  Kal  ^itriv 
KoKovffiy,  iroXAwv  &ir^XAa{c  KoX  fitydXtoy 
iiTopi&y  robs  <l>i^joa'6<povs'  i/iol  9h  ZoKovai 
x\€loyas  Kvaai  Koi  ii(i(oyas  ikiroplas  ol  rh 
r&y  ^atfiSyoty  ydyos  4y  fi4<r^  BtSiv  ical  &y- 
Bp^vy^  Koi  rpirwoy  rivhi  riiy  Kowofyiay 
TIfi&y  (T^yayoy  cl$  ravrh  Koi  tHtymrroy^ 
i\fvp6yrts  (c.  lo).  *H  ZaifA6y»y  ^6ais 
I^X"^^^^  *^  TcCOos  Byrirov  icol  OcoO  ^iya- 
fuy  ^c.  13). 

Eiffl  yap,  &s  4y  hfBponrois,  Kal  8a(/«o<rty 
aptr^s  haipopal,  Kal  rov  iraBrirtKov  Kal 
aXSycv  rots  fth^  haB^yhs  koX  ifxauphy  Urt 
Acfif^oy,  &<nrtp  W€pirr»fiaf  ro7s  9h  mXh 
Kal  ZwTKardfffitffroy  iy§(rriy,  &y  lx>^  *^^ 
irififioXa  iroWaxov  Biffiai  Kal  rcAcral 
Mol  fAvBoXoylai  ff<&(owri  koX  Mia^vXdr' 
rowruf  Mt^inrapiUya  (i^*)  •  compare 
Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  25,  p.  360. 

Kal'ii^vZiras%y  r%  fi^BoiSKaltfiVOis 


\4yov<riKalf9ova'if  rovvvfUr 
yks,  rovro  Si  wXdyas  B^w,  Kp{p^ts  -re 
Koi  ipvyiu  Kal  Aorpciof,  oh  B%w  cl^-lr 
iiXXk  Bai/iiytty  vo^fioro,  &c.  (c  1 5) 
also  c.  23  ;  also  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  c  25, 
p.  366. 

Himian  sacrifices  and  other  objec- 
tionable rites  are  excused,  as  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  avertmg  the  anger 
of  bad  daemons  (c.  14-15). 

Empedokles  is  represented  as  the  first 
author  of  the  doctrine  which  impated 
vicious  and  abominable  dispositioa  to 
many  of  the  daemons  (c  15,  16,  17,  20), 
robs  tttrayofUyovs  ^h  'Efat^oxXdotn  ^ol- 
/wyas ;  expelled  from  heaven  by  the 
gods,  tfc^Xoroi  KoX  ohpayorrrtU  (Plu- 
tarch, De  Vitand.  Aer.  Alien,  p.  830)  ; 
followed  by  Plato,  Xenokrat^s  and 
Chrysippus,  c.  17  :  compare  Plato  (Apo- 
log.  Socrat  p.  27 ;  Politic,  p.  721 ; 
Symposion,  c  28,  p.  203),  thoi^  he 
seems  to  treat  the  Zaifjuoy^s  as  defective 
and  mutable  beings,  rather  than  actively 
maleficent  Xenokrat6s  represents  some 
of  them  both  as  wicked  and  powerful  in  a 
high  degree : — U^yoKpJenis  ical  rmp  4/tf  p«r 
T^  kvo^pajHaSj  koX  rw  ioprSw  tmu  wKtf' 
yds  rwat  ^  Kowrrobs,  Ij  nftfTciaf,  ^  Svr- 
tpnifilaSf  ^  alirxpoXoyioM  fx<'<'<''<^>  ^^ 
Bt&y  rtfuus  otfrc  iaifUyuy  oUrai  irptHHiKMtM 
Xpi7<rr«y,  &AA'  cTmu  ^6irus  hf  r^  mpi4' 
Xoi^i  fJ^ydXas  fihy  koI  lax^f^^f  9oarp4» 
Tovs  9h  Mol  CKvBpwitkSf  at  x*^^<*v^t 
Toif  ro  io6roiSf  koX  rvyxdpovwai 
wphs  obBky  iXXo  x^^P^^  rp4- 
•Koyrat  (Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osir.  c 
26,  p.  361 ;  Quaestion.  Rom.  p.  2S3) ; 
compare  Stobiaeus,  Edog.  Phys.  L  p 
62. 
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having  committed  many  enormities,  had  thus  sometimes 
incurred  pimishment  from  the  gods :  besides  which,  their  bad 
dispositions  had  imposed  upon  men  the  necessity  of  appeasing 
them  by  religious  ceremonies  of  a  kind  acceptable  to  such 
beings ;  hence  the  hiunan  sacrifices,  the  violent,  cruel,  and 
obscene  exhibitions,  the  wailings  and  fastings,  the  tearing 
and  eating  of  raw  flesh,  which  it  had  become  customary  to 
practise  on  various  consecrated  occasions,  and  especially  in 
the  Dionysiac  solemnities.  Moreover,  the  discreditable  actions 
imputed  to  the  gods, — the  terrific  combats,  the  Typhonic  and 
Titanic  convulsions,  the  rapes,  abductions,  flight,  servitude, 
and  concealment, — all  these  were  really  the  doings  and 
sufferings  of  bad  daemons,  placed  far  below  the  sovereign 
agency — equable,  undisturbed,  and  unpolluted— of  the  im- 
mortal gods.  The  action  of  such  daemons  upon  mankind  was 
fitful  and  intermittent :  they  sometimes  perished  or  changed 
their  local  abode,  so  that  oracles  which  had  once  been  inspired 
became  after  a  time  forsaken  and  disfranchised.^ 

This  distinction  between  gods  and  daemons  appeared  to 
save  in  a  great  degree  both  the  truth  of  the  old  Admission 
l^ends  and  the  digpity  of  the  gods :  it  obviated  the  asjmrtiaUy 
necessity  of  pronouncing  either  that  the  gods  were  —effect  of 
unworthy,  or  the  legends  untrue.      Yet  although  mLioiL* 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  more  scrupulous  religious 
sensibility,  it  was  found  inconvenient  afterwards  when  assail- 
ants arose  against  paganism  generally.     For  while .  it  aban- 
doned as  indefensible  a  large  portion  of  what  had  once  been 
genuine  faith,  it  still  retained  the  same  word  dcmions  with  an 
entirely  altered  significatioa     The  Christian  writers  in  their 
controversies  found  ample  warrant  among  the  earlier  pagan 
authors  ^  for  treating  all  the  gods  as  daemons — and  not  less 


'  Plutarch,  De  Defect.  Orac.  c.  15, 
p.  418.  Chrysippus  admitted,  among 
the  varions  conceivable  causes  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  evil,  the  supposition 
of  some  n^ligent  and  reckless  dsemcms, 
%aKyM9%a  ^avA^  iv  oTs  r^  6vri  yivovrtu 
Kol  fyttXTtrdot  &/i^Aciai  (Plutarch,  De 
Stoicor.  Repufi[Dant  p.  105 1).  A  dis- 
tinction, wluch  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand, between  Bwl  and  So/fioycr,  was 
also  adopted  among  the  Lokrians  at 
Opos :  Sflu/MM^  with  mem  seems  to  have 


been  equivalent  to  %pws  (Plutarch, 
Qusestion.  Grsec.  c.  6,  p.  292) :  see  the 
note  above. 

•  Tatian.  adv.  Grsecos,  c  20 ;  Cle- 
mens Alexandrin.  Admonit.  ad  Gentes, 
pp.  26-29,  Sylb. ;  Minuc  Felix.  Octav. 
c.  26.  "Isti  igitur  impuri  spiritus,  ut 
ostensum  a  Magis,  a  philosopnis,  a  Pla- 
tone,  sub  statuis  et  imagimbus  conse- 
crati  delitescunt,  et  afflatu  suo  quasi 
auctoritatem  prsesentis  numinis  conse- 
quuntur,*'  &c  This,  like  so  many  other 
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ample  warrant  among  the  later  pagans  for  denouncing  the 
daemons  generally  as  evil  beings.* 

Such  were  the  different  modes  in  which  the  ancient  mythes 
were  treated,  during  the  literary  life  of  Greece,  by  the  four 
classes  above  named — poets,  logogfraphers,  historians  and 
philosophers. 

Literal  acceptance,  and .  unconscious,  uninquiring  faith,  such 
as  they  had  obtained  from  the  original  auditors  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  they  now  found  only  among  the  multitude — 
alike  retentive  of  traditional  feeling  *  and  fearful  of  criticising 
the  proceedings  of  the  gods.^  But  with  instructed  men  they 
became  rather  subjects  of  respectful  and  curious  analysis — all 
agreeing  that  the  Word  as  tendered  to  them  was  inadmissible, 
yet  all  equally  convinced  that  it  contained  important  meaning, 


of  the  aggressive  arguments  of  the 
Christians  against  paganism  was  taken 
from  the  pagan  philosophers  themselves. 
Lactantius,  De  VerS,  Philosophic  iv. 
28.  "  Ergo  iidem  sunt  Dsemones,  quos 
fatentur  execrandos  esse :  iidem  Dii, 
quibus  supplicant  Si  nobis  credendnm 
esse  non  putant,  credant  Homero  ;  qui 
summum  ilium  Jovemt)aemonibus  aggre- 
gavit,"  &c. 

*  See  above.  Chapter  IL,  the  re- 
marks on  the  Hesiodic  Theogony. 

*  A  destructive  inundation  took  place 
at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia,  seemingly  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch  :  the  subterranean  out- 
let {$dpaOpoy)  of  the  river  had  become 
blocked  up,  and  the  inhabitants  as- 
cribed the  stoppage  to  the  anger  of 
Apollo,  who  haa  been  provoked  by  the 
stealing  of  the  Pythian  tripod  by  H^ra- 
kles :  3ie  latter  had  carried  the  tripod 
to  Pheneus  and  deposited  it  there.  Ap* 
oZw  ovK  irow^tpos  Tovrwp  6  *Air<^XAa)y, 
ct  ^(ytdras  itirSWwri  Toi)f  kvv,  ifjt^pd^as 
rh  fidpaOpoy^  koX  KaraK\{Kras  r^y  X^pfu^ 
iircurtu^  ainSay^  Sri  wpb  X'^^^'^  ir&y, 
&s  <p<unyj  6  'HpaicX^f  iuKuncduras  rhy 
rptwoHa  rby  fxayriKhy  c{f  ^wthy  M)- 
yryict ;  (Plutarch,  de  Seril  Numin.  Vin- 
dictd,  p.  557  ;  compare  Pausan.  viii.  14, 
I).  The  expression  of  Plutarch  that 
the  abstraction  of  the  tripod  by  Hera- 
kl€s  had  taken  place  1000  years  before, 
is  that  of  the  critic,  who  thinks  it  need- 
ful to  historicise  and  chronologise  the 
genuine  legend ;  which,  to  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Pheneus  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
undation, was  doubtless  as  little  ques- 
tioned as  if  the  theft  of  Harakl^  had 
been  laid  in  the  preceding  generation. 


Agathocl^  of  SyiBcose  committed 
depredations  on  the  coasts  of  Ithaca 
and  Korkyra:  the  excuse  which  he 
offered  was,  that  Odysseus  had  come  to 
Sicily  and  blinded  Poljrph&nus,  and 
diat  on  his  return  he  haa  been  kindly 
received  by  the  Phseakians  (Plotafch, 
id.). 

This  is  doubtless  a  jest,  either  made 
by  Agathocl^s,  or  more  probably  in- 
vented for  him  ;  but  it  is  founded  upon 
a  popular  belief 

'  "  Sanctiusque  et  reverentius  visum, 
de  actis  Deorum  credere  quam  sdie." 
(Tacit  German,  c  34.) 

Aristid^s  however  represents  the 
Homeric  theology  (whether  he  would 
have  included  the  Hesiodic  we  do  not 
know)  as  believed  quite  literally  among 
the  multitude  in  his  time,  the  second 
century  after  Christianity  (Aristid.  OnL 
iii.  p.  25).  *Airop«,  8«if  w6r€  xf^  ^ 
8m6co'0cu  fuft  6/<«r,  w^rtpa  &s  raits  voA- 
\ois  SoKCi  KoX  *0/i^py  9i  (rvrSoicci,  $€my 
iraB^fiaTa  avfjnrttaOijym  Kal  ii/Ms.  olor 
*Ap4o$  ZifffUL  feed  *A.'w6KKMyos  Biir^uu  nl 
*H^af<rrov  ^fifwii  c2f  BdKaaaxu^,  otrm  U 
mU  *lyws  ix"!  ""^  i>vyds  rums,  C<Mn- 
cAre  Ludan,  Ztvs  Tparf^fd6s,  c  20,  and 
De  Luctu,  c  2  ;  Dionys.  Halicar.  A.  R. 
ii.  p.  90,  Sylb. 

Kallimachus  (Hymn,  ad  Jov.  9)  dis- 
tinctly denied  the  statement  of  the  Kre- 
tans  that  they  possessed  in  Kr6te  the 
tomb  of  Zeus,  and  treated  it  as  an  in- 
stance of  Kretan  mendacity ;  while 
Celsus  did  not  deny  it,  but  explained  it 
in  some  figurative  nuumer — aJytrrifuwoi 
rpcfwtitiis  vwoyoiof  (Origen.  cent  Cdi 
sum,  iii.  p.  137). 
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though  hidden  yet  not  undiscoverable.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  force  of  Grecian  intellect  was  engaged  in  searching 
after  this  unknown  base,  by  guesses,  in  which  sometimes  the 
principle  of  semi-historical  interpretation  was  assumed,  some- 
times that  of  all^orical,  without  any  collateral  evidence  in 
either  case,  and  without  possibility  of  verification.  Out  of 
the  one  assumption  grew  a  string  of  allegorised  phenomenal 
truths,  out  of  the  other  a  long  series  of  seeming  historical 
events,  and  chronological  persons, — both  elicited  from  the 
transformed  mythes  and  from  nothing  else. 

The  utmost  which  we  accomplish  by  means  of  the  semi- 
historical  theory  even  in  its  most  successful  applica-  SSSofc 
tions,  is,  that  after  leaving  out  from  the  mythical  SET 
narrative  all  that  is  miraculous  or  high-coloured  or  extrava- 
gant, we  arrive  at  a  series  of  credible  incidents — incidents 
which  may^  perhaps^  have  really  occurred,  and  against  which 
no  intrinsic  presumption  can  be  raised.  This  is  exactly  the 
character  of  a  well-written  modem  novel  (as,  for  example, 
several  among  the  compositions  of  Defoe),  the  whole  story  of 
which  is  such  as  may  well  have  occurred  in  real  life :  it  is 
plausible  fiction  and  nothing  beyond.  To  raise  plausible  fic- 
tion up  to  the  superior  dignity  of  truth,  some  positive  testimony 
or  positive  ground  of  inference  must  be  shown;  even  the 
highest  measure  of  intrinsic  probability  is  not  alone  sufficient. 
A  man  who  tells  us  that  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Platsea,, 
rain  fell  on  the  spot  of  ground  where  the  city  of  New  York 
now  stands,  will  neither  deserve  nor  obtain  credit,  because  he 
can  have  had  no  means  of  positive  knowledge ;  though  the 
statement  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,' statements  in  themselves  very  improbable  may 
well  deserve  belief,  provided  they  be  supported  by  sufficient 
positive  evidence.  Thus  the  canal  dug  by  order  of  Xerxes 
across  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and  the  sailing  of  the 
Persian  fleet  through  it,  is  a  fact  which  I  believe,  because  it  is 
well-attested — notwithstanding  its  remarkable  improbability^ 
which  so  far  misled  Juvenal  as  to  induce  him  to  single  out  the 
narrative  as  a  glaring  example  of  Grecian  mendacity.^   Again, 


*  Javenal,  Sat  x.  174  :— 

"  Creditur  olim 
Velificttus  Athot,  et  quantum  Gnecia  mendax 
Audet  in  bistorU,"  &c. 
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many  critics  have  observed  that  the  general  tale  of  the  Trojan 
war  (apart  from  the  superiiuman  agencies)  is  not  more  im- 
probable than  that  of  the  crusades,  which  every  one  admits 
to  be  an  historical  fact  But  (even  if  we  grant  this  position, 
which  is  only  true  to  a  small  extent),  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
show  an  analogy  between  the  two  cases  in  respect  to  negative 
presumptions  alone ;  the  analogy  ought  to  be  shown  to  hold 
between  them  in  respect  to  positive  certificate  also.  The 
crusades  are  a  curious  phenomenon  in  history,  but  we  accept 
them  nevertheless  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  because  the 
antecedent  improbability  is  surmounted  by  adequate  contem- 
porary testimony.  When  the  like  testimony,  both  in  amount 
and  kind,  is  produced  to  establish  the  historical  reality  of  the 
Trojan  war,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  deal  with  the  two  events 
on  the  same  footing. 

In  applying  the  semi-historical  theory  to  Grecian  mythical 
Some  poM-  narrative,  it  has  been  often  forgotten  that  a  certain 
cateindis-  strength  of  testimony,  or  positive  ground  of  belief, 
a  constituent  must  first  be  tendered,  before  we  can  be  called  upon 

of  historical  , 

proof— mere  to  discuss  the  antecedent  probability  or  improbability 
^Ifficie^  of  the  incidents  allied.  The  belief  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  without  the  smallest  aid  of  special  or  contemporary 
witnesses,  has  been  tacitly  assumed  as  sufficient  to  support 
the  case,  provided  only  sufficient  deduction  be  made  from  the 
mythical  narratives  to  remove  all  antecedent  improbabilities. 
It  has  been  taken  for  gfranted  that  the  faith  of  the  people 
must  have  rested  originally  upon  some  particular  historical 
event,  involving  the  identical  persons,  things  and  places  which 
the  original  mythes  exhibit,  or  at  least  the  most  prominent 
among  them.  But  when  we  examine  the  psychagogic  in- 
fluences predominant  in  the  society  among  whom  this  belief 
originally  ^ew  up,  we  shall  see  that  their  belief  is  of  little  or 
no  evidentiary  value,  and  that  the  growth  and  diffiision  of  it 
may  be  satisfactorily  explained  without  supposing  any  special 
basis  of  matters  of  fact.  The  popular  faith,  so  far  as  it  counts 
for  anything,  testifies  in  favour  of  the  entire  and  literal  mythes, 
which  are  now  universally  rejected  as  incredible.*    We  have 


'  Colonel  Sleeman  observes  respect- 
ing the  Hindoo  historical  mind — **  His- 
tory to  this  people  is  all  a  fairy  tale  ** 
(Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian 


Official,  vol.  i.  dL  ix.  p.  70).  And 
again,  "  The  popular  poem  of  the  Ra- 
maen  describes  the  abduction  of  the 
heroine  by  the  monster  king  of  Ceylon, 
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thus  the  veiy  minimum  of  positive  proof,  and  the  maximum 
of  n^ative  presumption :  we  may  diminish  the  latter  by  con- 
jectural omissions  and  interpolations,  but  we  cannot  by  any 
artifice  increase  the  former :  the  narrative  ceases  to  be  incre- 
dibly but  it  still  remains  uncertified, — a  mere  common-place 
possibility.  Nor  is  fiction  always,  or  essentially,  extravagant 
and  incredible.  It  is  often  not  only  plausible  and  coherent, 
but  even  more  like  truth  (if  a  paradoxical  phrase  may  be 
allowed)  than  truth  itself.  Nor  can  we,  in  the  absence  of  any 
extrinsic  test,  reckon  upon  any  intrinsic  mark  to  discriminate 
the  one  from  the  other.^ 


Rtwnn ;  and  her  recoveiy  by  means  of 
the  monJcej  general  Hunnooman.  Every 
word  <d  this  poem  the  people  assured 
me  was  written,  if  not  iy  tne  hand  of 
the  Deitv  himself,  at  least  by  his  inspir- 
ttioQ,  which  was  the  same  thing^-«nd  it 
must  consequently  be  true.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hnndrea,  among  the  Hindoos, 
implicitly  believe,  not  <mly  evenr  word 
of  the  poem,  but  evenr  word  of  every 
poem  that  has  ever  been  written  in 
danscrit  If  you  ask  a  man  whether  he 
reaUj  believes  any  vexy  egregious  ab- 
surdity (quoted  from  these  books,  he  re- 
plies, with  the  greatest  naXveU  in  the 
worid,  Is  it  not  written  in  the  book,  and 
bow  should  it  be  there  written,  if  not 
true?    The    Hindoo   religion   reposes 

ran  entire  prostration  of  mind, — 
continual  and  habitual  surrender 
of  the  reasoning  faculties,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  make  occasionally,  while 
engiged  at  Uie  theatre,  or  in  the  perusal 
of  works  of  fiction.  We  allow  the 
scenes,  characters,  and  incidents,  to 
pass  before  our  mind's  eye,  and  move 
our  feelinss — ^withoutstopping  a  moment 
to  ask  vdiether  they  are  rod  or  true. 
There  b  only  this  difference — that  with 
people  of  education  among  us,  even  in 
such  short  intervals  of  illusion  or  aban' 
dfin,  any  extravagance  in  the  acting,  or 
fla^ant  improbability  in  the  fiction,  de- 
stroys the  diann,  breaks  the  spell  by 
which  we  have  been  so  mysteriously 
boand,  and  restores  us  to  reason  and  the 
reaUties  of  orduiary  life.  With  the 
Hindoos,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
the  improbability,  the  more  monstrous 
and  preposterous  the  fiction — the  greater 
is  the  diarm  it  has  over  their  minds ; 
>nd  the  greater  their  learning  in  the 
Sanscrit,  the  more  are  they  under  the 
iafloenoe  of  this  charm.    Believing  all 


to  be  written  by  the  Deity,  or  under  his 
inspirations,  and  the  men  and  things  of 
former  days  to  have  been  very  different 
from  men  and  things  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  heroes  of  these  fables  to  have 
been  demigods,  or  people  endowed 
with  powers  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  men  of  their  own  day — ^the 
analogies  of  nature  are  never  for  a 
moment  considered ;  nor  do  questions 
of  probabilitv,  or  possibility,  according 
to  those  analogies,  ever  obtrude  to  dis- 
pel the  charm  with  which  they  are  so 
pleasingly  bound.  They  go  on  through 
life  reiulmg  and  talking  of  these  mon- 
strous fictions,  which  shock  the  taste 
and  understanding  of  other  nations, 
without  ever  questioning  the  truth  of 
one  single  incident,  or  hearing;  it  ques- 
tioned. There  was  a  time,  and  that  not 
far  distant,  when  it  was  the  same  in 
England,  and  in  every  other  European 
nation ;  and  there  are,  I  am  afraid,  some 
parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  so  still. 
But  the  Hindoo  faith,  so  far  as  religious 
questions  are  concerned,  is  not  more 
capacious  or  absurd  than  that  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  in  the  days  of  So- 
crates or  Cicero  ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  among  the  Hindoos  a  greater 
number  of  the  questions  which  interest 
mankind  are  brought  under  the  head  of 
religion."  (Sleeman,  RamUes,  &c., 
voL  L  ch.  xzvi.  p.  227 :  compare  vol.  ii. 
di.  V.  p.  51  ;  vhi.  p.  97). 

^  Lord  Ljrttelton,  in  commenting  on 
the  tales  of  the  Irish  bards,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Henry  IL,  has  the  following  just 
remarks  (book  iv.  vol.  iiL  p.  13,  quarto)  i 
**  One  may  reasonably  simpose  that  in 
MSS.  written  since  the  Insh  received 
the  Roman  letters  from  St.  Patrick, 
some  traditional  truths  recorded  before 
by  the  bards  in  their  unwritten  poems 
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In  the  semi-historical  theory  respecting  Grecian  mythical 
MUtake  of  narrative,  the  critic  unconsciously  transports  into  the 
an  unrecord-  Homcric  age  thosc  habits  of  classification  and  dis- 

ing  age  the         ..  ,,  ««/>  •• 

historical  tmction,  and  that  standard  of  acceptance  or  rejection, 
dera  times,  which  hc  finds  Current  in  his  own.  Amongst  us  the 
distinction  between  historical  fact  and  fiction  is  highly  valued 
as  well  as  familiarly  understood :  we  have  a  long  history  of 
the  past,  deduced  from  a  study  of  contemporary  evidences; 
and  we  have  a  body  of  fictitious  literature,  stamped  with  its 
own  mark  and  interesting  in  its  own  way.  But  this  historical 
sense,  now  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  modem  mind  that  we  find 
a  difficulty  in  conceiving  any  people  to  be  without  it,  is  the 
fruit  of  records  and  inquiries,  first  applied  to  the  present,  and 
then  preserved  and  studied  by  subsequent  generations  ;  while 
in  a  society  which  has  not  yet  formed  the  habit  of  recording 
its  present,  the  real  facts  of  the  past  can  never  be  known ;  the 
difference  between  attested  matter  of  fact  and  plausible  fiction 
— ^between  truth  and  that  which  is  like  truth— can  neither  be 
discerned  nor  sought  for.  Yet  it  is  precisely  upon  the  sup- 
position that  this  distinction  is  present  to  men's  habitual 
thoughts,  that  the  semi-historical  theory  of  the  mythes  is 
grounded 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  often  been  stated,  that  the  Grecian 
Matter  of  epic  coutains  what  are  called  traditions  respecting 
uncertified  the  past — the  larger  portion  of  it  indeed  consists  of 
beginning,  nothiug  clse.  But  what  are  these  traditions }  They 
are  the  matter  of  those  songs  and  stories  which  have  acquired 
hold  on  the  public  mind ;  they  are  the  creations  of  the  poets 


may  have  been  preserved  to  our  times. 
Yet  these  cannot  be  so  separated  from 
many  fabulous  stories  derived  from  the 
same  sources,  as  to  obtain  a  firm  credit ; 
it  not  being  sufficient  to  establish  the 
authority  of  suspected  traditions,  that 
they  can  be  shown  not  to  be  so  improb^ 
able  or  absurd  as  others  with  which  they 
are  mixed — since  there  may  be  specious 
as  well  as  senseless  fictions.  Nor  can  a 
poet  or  bsurd,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century  after  Christ,  if  his  poem 
is  still  extant,  be  any  voucher  for  fieicts 
supposed  to  have  happened  before  the 
incarnation ;  though  his  evidence  (allow- 
ing for  poetical  licence)  ma^  be  received 
on  such  matters  as  come  within  his  own 
time,  or  the  remembrance  of  old  men 


with  whom  he  conversed.  The  most 
judicious  historians  pay  no  regard  to  the 
Welch  or  British  traditions  delivered  by 
Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  but  that  some  of  these  may 
be  true." 

One  definition  of  a  mythe  given  by 
Plutarch  coincides  exactly  with  a  spedoms 
fiction:  *0  iivBos  tJwai  fioSktrtu  >Jyt 
itt^s  ioucifs  i^iwf  (Plutarch,  Bel- 
lone  an  pace  dariores  foerunt  Atheni- 
enses,  p.  3^). 

'*Der  Grund-Trieb  des  Mythns 
(Creuzer  justly  expresses  it)  das  Ge- 
dachte  in  dn  Geschehenes  umznsetzen." 
(Symbolik  der  Alten  Welt,  sect  43,  pw 

99.) 
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and  storytellers  themselves,  each  of  whom  finds  some  pre- 
existing, and  adds  others  of  his  own,  new  and  previously 
untold,  imder  the  impulse  and  authority  of  the  inspiring  Muse» 
Homer  doubtless  found  many  songs  and  stories  current  with 
respect  to  the  siege  of  Troy :  he  received  and  transmitted 
some  of  these  traditions,  re-cast  and  transformed  others,  and 
enlarged  the  whole  mass  by  new  creations  of  his  own.  To 
the  subsequent  poets,  such  as  Arktinus  and  Leschds,  these 
Homeric  creations  formed  portions  of  pre-existing  tradition, 
with  which  they  dealt  in  the  same  manner ;  so  that  the  whole 
mass  of  traditions  constituting  the  tale  of  Troy  became  larger 
and  larger  with  each  successive  contributor.  To  assume  a 
generic  difference  between  the  older  and  the  newer  strata  of 
tradition — to  treat  the  former  as  morsels  of  history,  and  the 
latter  as  appendages  of  fiction — is  an  hypothesis  gratuitous  at 
the  least,  not  to  say  inadmissible.  For  the  farther  we  travel 
back  into  the  past,  the  more  do  we  recede  from  the  clear  day 
of  positive  history,  and  the  deeper  do  we  plunge  into  the 
unsteady  twilight  and  gorgeous  clouds  of  fancy  and  feeling. 
It  was  one  of  the  agreeable  dreams  of  the  Grecian  epic,  that 
the  man  who  travelled  far  enough  northward  beyond  the 
Rhipaean  mountains,  would  in  time  reach  the  delicious  country 
and  genial  climate  of  the  virtuous  Hyperboreans — the  vota- 
ries and  favourites  of  Apollo,  who  dwelt  in  the  extreme  north 
beyond  the  chilling  blasts  of  Boreas.  Now  the  hope  that  we 
may,  by  carrying  our  researches  up  the  stream  of  time,  exhaust 
the  limits  of  fiction,  and  land  ultimately  upon  some  points  of 
solid  truth,  appears  to  me  no  less  illusory  than  this  northward 
journey  in  quest  of  the  Hyperborean  elysium. 

The  general  disposition  to  adopt  the  semi-historical  theory 
as  to  the  genesis  of  Grecian  mythes,  arises  in  part  Fictidou* 
from  reluctance  in  critics  to  impute  to  the  mythopoeic  ttadition 
ages  extreme  credulity  or  fraud  ;  together  with  the  imply  fraud 
usual  presumption,  that  where  much  is  believed  some  ture. 
portion  of  it  must  be  true.    There  would  be  some  weight  in 
these  grounds  of  reasoning,  if  the  ages  under  discussion  had 
been  supplied  with  records  and  accustomed  to  critical  inquiry. 
But  amongst  a   people    unprovided  with    the    former  and 
strangers  to  the  latter,  credulity  is  naturally  at  its  maximum, 
as  well  in  the  narrator  himself  as  in  his  hearers.    The  idea  of 
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deliberate  fraud  is  moreover  inapplicable,^  for  if  the  hearers 
are  disposed  to  accept  what  is  related  to  them  as  a  revelation 
from  the  Muse,  the  cestrus  of  composition  is  quite  sufficient  to 
impart  a  similar  persuasion  to  the  poet  whose  mind  is  pene- 
trated with  it  The  belief  of  that  day  can  hardly  be  said  to 
stand  apart  by  itself  as  an  act  of  reason.  It  becomes  con- 
founded with  vivacious  imagination  and  earnest  emotion ;  and 
in  every  case  where  these  mental  exdtabilities  are  powerfully 
acted  upon,  faith  ensues  unconsciously  and  as  a  matter  of 
course.  How  active  and  prominent  such  tendencies  were 
among  the  early  Greeks,  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  ori- 
ginality of  their  epic  poetry  may  teach  us. 

It  is,  besides,  a  presumption  far  too  largely  and  indiscrimi- 
nately applied,  even  in  our  own  advanced  age,  that  where 
much  is  believed,  something  must  necessarily  be  true — ^that 
accredited  fiction  is  always  traceable  to  some  basis  of  historical 
truth.*  The  influence  of  imagination  and  feeling  is  not  con- 
fined simply  to  the  process  of  retouching,  transforming,  or 
magnifying  narratives  originally  founded  on  fact ;  it  will  often 
create  new  narratives  of  its  own,  without  any  such  preliminaiy 
basis.  Where  there  is  any  general  body  of  sentiment  per- 
vading, men  living  in  society,  whether  it  be  religious  or  political 
— love,  admiration  or  antipathy — all  incidents  tending  to  illus- 
trate that  sentiment  are  eagerly  welcomed,  rapidly  circulated 
and  (as  a  general  rule)  easily  accredited.  If  real  incidents  are 
not  at  hand,  impressive  fictions  will  be  provided  to  satisfy  the 
demand  The  perfect  harmony  of  such  fictions  with  the  pre- 
valent feeling  stands  in  the  place  of  certifying  testimony,  and 


*  In  reference  to  the  loose  statements 
of  the  Highlanders,  Dr.  Johnson  ob^ 
serves — **  He  that  goes  into  the  High- 
lands with  a  mind  naturally  acquiescent, 
and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may 
perhaps  come  back  with  an  opinion 
very  different  from  mine ;  for  the  in- 
habitants, knowing  the  ignorance  of  all 
strangers  in  their  language  and  an- 
tiquities, are  perhaps  not  very  scru- 
pulous adherents  to  truth  :  yet  I  do  not 
say  that  they  deliberately  speak  studied 
fidsehood,  or  have  a  settled  purpose  to 
deceive.  They  have  acquired  and  con- 
sidered little,  and  do  not  always  feel 
their  own  ignorance.  They  are  not 
much  accustomed  to  be  interrogated  by 


others,  and  seem  never  to  have  thought 
of  interxogating  themselves  ;  so  that  if 
thtydonotkncwwhattheytdltohctnit, 
they  likewise  do  not  distinctly  perceive  it 
to  be  false,  Mr.  Boswell  was  very  dili- 
gent in  his  inquiries,  and  the  renilt  of 
his  investigations  was,  that  the  answer 
to  the  seomd  question  was  commonly 
such  as  nullified  the  answer  to  the  first" 
(Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  p.  272, 
1st  edit  1775.) 

*  I  considered  this  posidoo  more  tt 
large  in  an  article  in  the  *'  Westminster 
Review"  for  May,  1843,  00  Niebuys 
Greek  Leraids,  with  which  artide 
much  in  ue  present  chapter  will  be 
found  to  coincide. 
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causes  men  to  hear  them  not  merely  with  credence,  but  even 
with  delight    To  call  them  in  question  and  require  pbusiue 
proo^  is  a  task  which  cannot  be  undertaken  without  ^^^^^ 
incurring  obloquy.    Of  such  tendencies  in  the  human  ^^eS^' 
mind  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  innu-  ^"Z^ 
merable  religious  l^;ends  which  have  acquired  cur-  JS^ST" 
rency  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  which  no  SSi  rf 
country  was  more  fertile  than  Greece — legends  which  "»^™«^°- 
derived  their  origin,  not  from  special  facts  misreported  and 
exaggerated,  but  from  pious  feelings  pervading  the  society, 
and  translated  into  narrative  by  forward  and  imaginative 
minds — legends,  in  which  not  merely  the  incidents,  but  often 
even  the  personages  are  unreal,  yet  in  which  the  generating 
sentiment  is  conspicuously  discernible,   providing    its    own 
matter  as  well  as  its  own  form.     Other  sentiments  also,  as 
well  as  the  religious,  provided  they  be  fervent  and  widely 
diffused,  will  find  expression  in  current  narrative,  and  become 
portions  of  the  general  public  belief.    Every  celebrated  and 
notorious  character  is  the  source  of  a  thousand  fictions  exem- 
plifying his  peculiarities.    And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  present 
observation  may  show  us,  that  such  creative  agencies  are  even 
now  visible  and  effective,  when  the  materials  of  genuine  his- 
tory are  copious  and  critically  studied — much  more  are  we 
warranted  in  concluding  that  in  ages  destitute  of  records, 
strangers  to  historical  testimony,  and  full  of  belief  in  divine 
inspiration  both  as  to  the  future  and  as  to  the  past,  narratives 
purely  fictitious  will  acquire  ready  and  iminquiring  credence, 
provided  only  they  be  plausible  and  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
conceptions of  the  aiiditors. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  mythes  has  been  by 
several  learned  investigators,  especially  by  Creuzer,  An«foriaa 
connected  with  the  hypothesis  of  an  ancient  and  Ih?^^ 
highly  instructed  body  of  priests,  having  their  origin  "^^^^  ^ 
either  in  Egypt  or  in  the  East,  and  communicating  JhST"^ 
to  the  rude  and  barbarous  Greeks  religious,  physical  ***^ 
and  historical  knowledge  under  the  veil  of  symbols.    At  a 
time  (we  are  told)  when  language  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  visible 
symbols  were  the  most  vivid  means  of  acting  upon  the  minds 
of  ignorant  hearers  :  the  next  step  was  to  pass  to  symbolical 
language  and  expressions — for  a  plain  and  literal  exposition, 
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even  if  understood  at  all,  would  at  least  have  been  listened 
to  with  indifference,  as  not  corresponding  with  any  mental 
demand.  In  such  allegorising  way,  then,  the  early  priests  set 
forth  their  doctrines  respecting  God,  nature  and  humanity — ^a 
refined  monotheism  and  a  theological  philosophy — and  to 
this  purpose  the  earliest  mythes  were  turned.  But  another 
class  of  mythes,  more  popular  and  more  captivating,  grew  up 
under  the  hands  of  the  poets — mythes  purely  epical,  and 
descriptive  of  real  or  supposed  past  events.  The  all^orical 
mythes,  being  taken  up  by  the  poets,  insensibly  became 
confounded  in  the  same  category  with  the  purely  narrative 
mythes — the  matter  symbolised  was  no  longer  thought  o^ 
while  the  symbolising  words  came  to  be  construed  in  their 
own  literal  meaning — and  the  basis  of  the  early  allegory,  thus 
lost  among  the  general  public,  was  only  preserved  as  a  secret 
among  various  religious  fraternities,  composed  of  members 
allied  together  by  initiation  in  certain  mystical  ceremom'es, 
and  administered  by  hereditary  families  of  presiding  priests. 
In  the  Orphic  and  Bacchic  sects,  in  the  Eleusinian  and  Same- 
thracian  mysteries,  was  thus  treasured  up  the  secret  doctrine 
of  the  old  theological  and  philosophical  mythes,  which  had 
once  constituted  the  primitive  legendary  stock  of  Greece,  in 
the  hands  of  the  original  priesthood  and  in  ages  anterior  to 
Real  import  Homcr.  Persons  who  had  gone  through  the  pre- 
mythM  liminary  ceremonies  of  initiation,  were  permitted  at 
J^PPJ^^  length  to  hear,  though  under  strict  obligation  of 
ISii^ous  secrecy,  this  ancient  religious  and  cosmogonic  doc- 
mysteries,  trfue,  revcaling  the  destination  of  men  and  the 
certainty  of  posthumous  rewards  and  punishments — all  dis- 
engaged from  the  corruptions  of  poets,  as  well  as  from  the 
symbols  and  allegories  under  which  they  still  remained  buried 
in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The  mysteries  of  Greece  were  thus 
traced  up  to  the  earliest  ages,  and  represented  as  the  only 
faithful  depositary  channels  of  that  purer  theology  and  physics 
which  had  originally  been  communicated,  though  under  the 
unavoidable  inconvenience  of  a  symbolical  expression,  by  an 
enlightened  priesthood  coming  from  abroad  to  the  then  rude 
barbarians  of  the  country.* 


^  For  this  general  character  of  the 
Grecian  mysteries  with  their  concealed 
treasure  of  doctrine,  see    H^ardwAm, 


Divine  L^ation  of  Moses,    book   iL 
sect.  ^» 
Paym  Knight^    On  the  Symbolical 
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But  this  theory,  though  advocated  by  several  learned  men, 
has  been  shown  to  be  unsupported  and  erroneous.    It  implies 


Lmngoage  of  andent  Art  and  Mytho- 
logy, sect  6,  lOy  II,  40,  &c 

SaiHt  Croix^  Recherches  sur  les  Mys- 
tires  da  Paganisme,  sect  3,  p.  iciS; 
sect  4,  p.  404,  &C. 

Cratter,  Symbolik  tmd  M3rthologie 
der  Alten  Volker,  sect  2,  3,  23,  39,  42, 
&C.  Meineis  and  Heeren  adopt  gener- 
ally the  same  riew,  though  mere  are 
many  divergencies  of  opinion  between 
these  different  authors,  on  a  subject 
essentially  obscure.  Warburton  main- 
tained that  the  interior  doctrine  com- 
municated in  the  mjrsteries  was  the  ex- 
istence of  one  Supreme  Divinity,  com- 
bined with  the  Euemeristic  creed,  that 
the  pagan  gods  had  been  mere  men. 

See  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  592, 
Sylb. 

The  view  taken  by  Hermann  of  the 
ancient  Grecian  mjrthology  is  in  manv 
points  similar  to  that  of  Creuzer,  thougn 
with  some  considerable  difference.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  an  aggregate  of  doctrine 
— philosophical,  theological,  physical, 
and  moral — expressed  under  a  scheme 
of  systematic  personifications,  each  per- 
scm  bein£  called  by  a  name  significant 
of  the  mnction  personified :  this  doc- 
trine was  imported  from  the  East  into 
Greece,  where  the  poets,  retaining  or 
translating  the  names,  but  foi^tting 
their  meaning  and  connexion,  distorted 
the  primitive  stories,  the  sense  of  which 
came  to  be  retained  only  in  the  ancient 
mysteries.  That  true  sense,  however 
(he  thinks),  may  be  recovered  by  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  significant  names : 
and  his  two  dissertations  (De  Mytho- 
lo^  Graecorum  AntiquissimH,  in  the 
Opuscula,  voL  ii.)  exhibit  a  specimen 
oT  this  systematic  expansion  of  ety- 
mology into  narrative.  The  dissent 
firom  Creuzer  is  set  forth  in  their  pub- 
lished correspondence,  especially  in  his 
concluding  '*  Brief  an  Creuzer  iiber  das 
Wesen  und  die  Behandlung  der  Mytho- 
logie,"  Leipzig,  1819.  'Hie  following 
citation  firom  ms  Latin  dissertation  sets 
forth  his  general  doctrine  : 

Hermann,  De  Mythologii  Graecorum 
Antiquissimft,  p.  4*  (Opuscula,  vol.  ii. 
p.  171): — "Videmus  rerum  divinarum 
humanammque  sdentiam  ex  Asi&  per 
Lydam  migrantem  in  Europam :  vide- 
mus  £ftbulosos  poetas  per^rinam  doc- 
trinam,  monstmoso  tnmore  orientis  sive 


exutam,  sive  nondum  indutam,  quasi  de 
integro  Grsedt  specie  procreantes ;  vide- 
mus  poetas  illos,  quorum  omnium  vera 
nomma  nominibus — ^ab  arte,  qui  dare- 
bant,  petitis — obliterata  sunt,  diu  in 
Thraci&  hserentes,  raroque  tandem 
etiam  cum  aliis  Grsedse  partibus  com- 
merdo  junctos:  qualis  Pamphus,  non 
ipse  Atheniensis,  Atheniensibnis  hymnos 
Deorum  fedt  Videmus  denique  re- 
trusam  paulatim  in  mysteriorum  secretam 
illam  sapientum  doctrinam,  vitiatam  re- 
ligionum  perturbatione,  corruptam  in- 
scitift  interpretum,  obscuratam  levitate 
amoeniora  sectantium — adeo  ut  eam  ne 
iUi  quidem  intelligerent,  qui  hseredi- 
tariam  a  prioribus  poesin  oolentes,  quum 
ingenii  prsestantia  omnes  prsestingue- 
rent,  tanti  illos  oblivione  merserunt,  ut 
ipsi  sint  primi  auctores  onmis  erudi- 
tionis  habiti." 

Hermann  thinks,  however,  that  by 
pursuing  the  suggestions  of  etymology, 
vestiges  mav  stifi  be  discovered,  and 
something;  like  a  history  compiled,  of 
Grecian  bdief  as  it  st(K)d  anterior  to 
Homer  and  Hesiod: — "est  autem  in 
hac  omni  ratione  judido  maxime  opus, 
quia  non  testibus  res  agitur,  sed  ad 
interpretandi  solertiam  omnia  revo- 
canda  sunt"  (p.   172).    To  the  same 

feneral  purpose  the  French  work  of  M. 
\m<hAQ  David,  Recherches  sur  le  Dieu 
Jupiter — ^reviewed  by  O.  Miiller :  see 
the  Kleine  SchriHen  of  the  latter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  82. 

Mr.  Bnrant  has  also  employed  a  pro- 
fusion of  learning,  and  numerous  etymo- 
logical conjectures,  to  resolve  the  Greek 
mythes  into  mistakes,  perversions,  and 
mutilations,  of  the  exploits  and  doctrines 
of  orienUl  tribes  long-lost  and  by-gone, 
— Amonians,  Cuthites,  Arkites,  &c 
"It  was  Noah  (he  thinks)  who  was 
represented  under  the  different  names 
of^  ThoUi,  Herm6s,  Men^  Osiris, 
Zeuth,  Atlas,  Phor6neus,  Prometheus, 
to  which  list  a  farther  number  of  great 
extent  might  be  added:  the  NoGs  of 
Anaxagoras  was  in  reality  the  patriarch 
Noah''^  (Ant  MythoL  vol  ii.  p.  253, 
272).  "The  Cuthites  or  Amonians» 
descendants  of  Noah,  settled  in  Greece 
fix>m  the  east,  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  building  and  the  arts ''  {ib,  i.  p.  J02 ; 
ii.  p.  187).  "  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Grecian  theology  arose  from  misconcep- 
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a  mistaken  view  both  of  the  antiquity  and  the  purport  of  die 
mysteries,  which  cannot  be  safely  carried  up  even  to  the 
age  of  Hesiod,  and  which,  though  iniposing  and  venerable 
as  religious  ceremonies,  included  no  recondite  or  esoteric 
teaching.^ 

The  doctrine  supposed  to  have  been  originally  symbolised 
fnSS*^  and  subsequently  overclouded,  in  the  Gredc  mythes, 
SS5?^*iS>-  was  in  reality  first  intruded  into  them  by  the  uncon- 
pretotio""  scious  fancies  of  later  interpreters.  It  was  one  of 
the  various  roads  which  instructed  men  took  to  escape  from  the 
literal  admission  of  the  ancient  mythes,  and  to  arrive  at  some 
new  form  of  belief,  more  consonant  with  their  ideas  of  what 
the  attributes  and  character  of  the  gods  ought  to  be.  It  was 
one  of  the  ways  of  constituting,  by  help  of  the  mysteries^  a 
philosophical  religion  apart  from  the  general  public,  and  of 
connecting  that  distinction  with  the  earliest  periods  of  Grecian 
society.  Such  a  distinction  was  both  avowed  and  justified 
among  the  superior  men  of  the  later  pagan  world.  Varro 
Triple  theo-  and  Scaevola  distributed  theology  into  three  distinct 
^al  world,  departments, — the  mythical  or  fabulous,  the  ci^  and 
the  physical.  The  first  had  its  place  in  the  theatre,  and  was 
left  without  any  interference  to  the  poets  ;  the  second  be- 
longed to  the  city  or  political  community  as  such, — it  com- 
prised the  regulation  of  all  the  public  worship  and  religious 
rites,  and  was  consigned  altogether  to  the  direction  of  the 
magistrate ;  the  third  was  the  privilege  of  philosophers,  but 


tion  and  blunders,  the  stories  concerning 
their  gods  and  heroes  were  founded  on 
terms  misinterpreted  or  abused  "  {id.  i.  p. 
452).  *'  The  number  of  different  actions 
ascribed  to  the  various  Grecian  gods  or 
heroes  all  relate  to  one  people  or  family, 
and  are  at  bottom  one  and  the  same 
history  "  {id,  ii.  p.  57).  **  The  fables  of 
Prometheus  and  Tit)rus  were  taken  from 
ancient  Amonian  temples,  from  hiero- 
glyphics misunderstood  and  badly  ex- 
plained **  (i.  p.  426) :  see  e^>ecially  vol. 
li.  p.  160. 

■  The  Anti-Symbolik  of  Voss,  and 
still  more  the  Aglaophamus  of  Lobeck, 
are  full  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
this  supposed  interior  doctrine,  and  on 
the  anaent  mysteries  in  general :  the 
latter  treatise  especially  is  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  its  judicious  and  circum- 
spect criticism  than  for  its  copious  learn- 


ing. 

Mr.  Halhed  (Prefiue  to  the  Gentoo 
Code  of  Laws,  p.  .ziii-xiT^)  has  good 
observations  on  the .  vmity  of .  all  at- 
tempts to  allegorise  the  Ifindn  mytho- 
\ogy :  he  observes,  with  perfect  troth, 
*' Tlie  vulfi;ar  and  illiterate  have  always 
understood  the  mythologj  of  thor 
country  in  its  literal  sense:  and  there 
was  a  time  to  evesy  nation,  when  the 
highest  rank  in  it  was  equally  vnlgar 
and  illiterate  with  the  lowest  .... 
A  Hindu  esteems  the  astonishing  nun- 
des  attributed  to  a  Brima,  or  a  Kishfn, 
as  fiftcts  of  the  most  indubitable  asthen- 
tidty,  and  the  rdation  of  them  as  most 
strictly  historical." 

Compare  also  Gibbon's  remarks  on 
the  allegorising  tendencies  of  the  later 
Platonists  (Hist  DecL  and  Fall,  voL  iv. 
p.  71). 
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was  reserved  altogether  for  private  discussion  in  the  schools 
apart  from  the  general  public*  As  a  member  of  the  dty,  the 
philosopher  sympathised  with  the  audience  in  the  theatre,  and 
took  a  devout  share  in  the  established  ceremonies,  nor  was  he 
justified  in  trying  what  he  heard  in  the  one  or  saw  in  the 
other  by  his  own  ethical  standard.  But  in  the  private  assem- 
blies of  instructed  or  inquisitive  men,  he  enjoyed  the  fullest 
liberty  of  canvassing  every  received  tenet,  and  of  broaching 
his  own  theories  unreservedly,  respecting  the  existence  and 
nature  of  the  gods.  By  these  discussions  the  activity  of  the 
philosophical  mind  was  maintained  and  truth  elicited ;  but  it 
was  such  truth  as  the  body  of  the  people  ought  not  to  hear, 
lest  their  faith  in  their  own  established  religious  worship 
should  be  overthrown.  In  thus  distinguishing  the  civil  theo- 
logy from  the  fabulous,  Varro  was  enabled  to  cast  upon  the 
poets  all  the  blame  of  the  objectionable  points  in  the  popular 
theology,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  censure 
on  the  magistrates  ;  who  (he  contended)  had  made  as  good  a 
compromise  with  the  settled  prejudices  of  the  public  as  the 
case  permitted 

The  same  conflicting  sentiments  which  led  the  philosophers 
to  decompose  the  divme  mythes  into  all^ory,  impelled  the 
historians  to  melt  down  the  heroic  mythes  into  something 
like  continuous  political  history,  with  a  long  series  of  chrono- 
logy calculated  upon  the  heroic  pedigrees.  The  one  process 
as  well  as  the  other  was  interpretative  guesswork,  proceeding 
upon  unauthorised  assumptions,  and  without  any  verifying 
test  or  evidence.  While  it  frittered  away  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  the  mythe  into  something  essentially  anti-m)rthical, 
it  sought  to  arrive  both  at  history  and  philosophy  by  imprac- 


*  Varro,  ap.  Aogustin.  De  Civ.  Dd, 
iy.  27 ;  yi.  $-6,  "  Dids  fabulosos  Deos 
accommodatos  esse  ad  theatmm,  nata- 
rales  ad  mundnm,  civiles  ad  urbem." 
*'  VaiTo,  de  rdigkmbus  loquens,  malta 
esse  vera  dixit,  quae  non  modo  vulgo 
sdre  non  sit  atile,  sed  etiam  tametsi 
6dsa  sint,  aliter  existimare  populum  ex* 
pediat :  et  ideo  Grsecos  tdetas  et  mys- 
teria  tadtomitate  parietibusque  daus- 
issc"  {iM,  iv.  31).  See  ViUoison,  De 
TnpUd  TheologiA  Commentatio,  p.  8; 
and  Lactantins,  De  Origin.  Error,  li.  3. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Stoic  Chrysippus, 
ad  Etjrmologicon  Magn.  v.  TcXtro^ — 


Xf»^<rnnror  94  ^<ri,  rohs  mfA  rm  Btiaotf 
\6yovs  ttKAT90S  KoXMitrOtu  rcX«rJtf,  xy^ifMu 
yiip  To&rovs  rcXcvraCovs  Kxd  M  ir&ri 
iiidffMoBai^  riis  ^x^s  ixo^<nis  Ip/ia  Ktd 
KtKparjifUirnSf  Kol  vpbs  rods  kiuHfrmfs 
fftmwfp  ZwaiUpTir  fiMya  yhp  cTmu  rh 
iBXoif  Mp  0cc«r  iKodffoi  r9  6p9^  ml 
fyKmus  ywiffBoA  ahrmf. 

The  triple  division  of  Varro  is  repro- 
duced in  Plutarch,  Amatortus^  p.  763. 
T^  likv  /jUiBtf,  r&  ih  ^^hVt  ^^  '^  ^^y» 

9e«r  96lns  ical  warrJanurar  i^c/«^ycf  km 
SidiCo'KaAoi  y^y^offiy  iifuy  oX  re  iroii|TflU, 
Koi  ol  yo/uo^rroi,  Jcal  rptrop,  ol  ^i\6ffo^i. 
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ticable  roads.  That  the  superior  men  of  antiquity  should 
have  striven  hard  to  save  the  dignity  of  legends  which  con- 
stituted the  charm  of  their  literature  as  well  as  the  substance 
of  the  popular  religion,  we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  ;  but  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  Plato  discussing  the  subject  in  a  more 
philosophical  spirit  The  Platonic  Sokratfes  being  asked 
whether  he  believes  the  current  Attic  fable  respecting  the 
abduction  of  Oreithyia  (daughter  of  Erechtheus)  by  Boreas, 
replies,  in  substance, — "  It  would  not  be  strange  if  I  disbelieved 
it,  as  the  clever  men  do  ;  I  might  then  show  my  cleverness  by 
saying  that  a  gust  of  Boreas  blew  her  down  from  the  rocks 
above  while  she  was  at  play,  and  that  having  been  killed  in 
this  manner  she  was  reported  to  have  been  carried  off  by 
Boreas.  Such  speculations  are  amusing  enough,  but  they 
belong  to  men  ingenious  and  busy-minded  over-much,  and 
not  greatly  to  be  envied,  if  it  be  only  for  this  reason,  that 
after  having  set  right  one  fable^  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  same  process  to  a  host  of  others — Hippocentaurs, 
Chimaeras,  Gorgons,  Pegasus,  and  numberless  other  monsters 
and  incredibilities.  A  man,  who,  disbelieving  these  stories, 
shall  try  to  find  a  probable  basis  for  each  of  them,  will  dis- 
play an  ill-placed  acuteness  and  take  upon  himself  an  endless 
burden,  for  which  I  at  least  have  no  leisure :  accordingly  I 
forego  such  researches,  and  believe  in  the  current  version  of 
the  stories."  ^ 

These  remarks  of  Plato  are  valuable,  not  simply  because 
they  point  out  the  uselessness  of  digging  for  a  supposed  basis 
of  truth  in  the  mythes,  but  because  they  at  the  same  time 
suggest  the  true  reason  for  mistrusting  all  such  tentatives. 
The  mythes  form  a  class  apart,  abundant  as  well  as  peculiar. 


*  Plato,  Phaedr.  c.  7,  p.  229. 
PHiCDRUS.     E7W  ftot,   £  :Sii«varcf, 

cTkcu  ; 

SOKRAT^S.  *AAA'  c2  i.irt<rro(riyf  &<nrfp 
ol  ffo^l,  obx  t»  &roirof  cfi)v,  cira  (T0^i(6' 
luvos  ifedriy  oMiw  vytvfta  Bop4ou  jcor^ 
r&y  wXriirloy  wtrfmp  <rdr  tpapfuuctttf  irot  ^ov- 
cay  iffai,  Kxd  ofhw  Hifj  rcAcvr^irmray 
Xcx^Vai  ivh  rod  Bop4ov  iwapwatrrhi^ 
ytyordpoi  .  .  .  '£7^  Si,  £  ^oISpc,  &XA«r 
/ihf  r&  rouwra  xapUvra  ^^ovfuu,  Xiay  9k 
Sctvov  Heal  hrnrmv  ncol  oif  wdinf  c(rn;x<^5 
iu^p6Sf  KOT*  ftAXo  fihf  MW,  (fri  S*  adr^ 


h^dyiai  fierh  roOro  rh  rmf  'WKOKtwrmbfmw 
cTSos  4wQ90f^vffdai^  md  uJbBis  rh  r^r 
XifuUpas.  Kol  iwifpu  Si  ^Xot  Toto^mr 
Vopyivmv  md  fliryMrwr,  isaX  AAAmt  i^at 
Xihiwf  tA^^  tc  fcal  &roir(ai  rcparoX^TM^ 
rwm  ^<rca»r*  oTs  cY  ris  hanarm  wf09- 
fiifi^  mrk  rh  9hchs  ^murrw,  Cr«  iffp^itif 
raii  iro^i^xP^I''^^^9  voXXiff  aJbr^  4rx9\ip 
8c^<rffi.  *£ftol  tk  Tp69  ravra  olhaiim  tm 
VX0\4i  ,  .  .  *0^€F  81J  X«^P«^  '^^^^ 
rovro,  T9i06tMVos  9k  r^  po/u^ofUw^  «c^ 
o^rdr,  htfw9ii  IXcyoF,  cmwm  9b  Twvra 
dAA*  4/uanhif  &c 
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To  remove  any  individual  mythe  from  its  own  class  into  that 
of  history  or  philosophy,  by  simple  conjecture  and  without 
any  collateral  evidence,  is  of  no  advantage  unless  you  can 
perform  a  similar  process  on  the  remainder.  If  the  process 
be  trustworthy,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  all ;  and  e  conversoy 
if  it  be  not  applicable  to  all,  it  is  not  trustworthy  as  applied 
to  any  one  specially ;  always  assuming  no  special  evidence  to 
be  accessible.  To  detach  any  individual  mythe  from  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  to  present  it  in  an  erroneous  point  of 
view  :  we  have  no  choice  except  to  admit  them  as  they  stand, 
by  putting  ourselves  approximatively  into  the  frame  of  mind  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  destined  and  to  whom  they  appeared 
worthy  of  credit 

If  Plato  thus  discountenances  all  attempts  to  transform  the 
mythes  by  interpretation  into  history  or  philosophy,  Tr«atmeiit 
indirectly  recognising  the  generic  difference  between  then^tbes 
them — ^we  find  substantially  the  same  view  pervading  puto. 
the  elaborate  precepts  in  his  treatise  on  the  Republic  He 
there  r^ards  the  mythes,  not  as  embodying  either  matter  of 
fact  or  philosophical  principle,  but  as  portions  of  religious  and 
patriotic  faith,  and  instruments  of  ethical  tuition.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  poets  to  frame  them  according  to  the  impulses 
of  their  own  genius  and  with  a  view  to  immediate  popularity, 
he  directs  the  legfislator  to  provide  types  of  his  own  for  the 
characters  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  to  suppress  all  such 
divine  and  heroic  legends  as  are  not  in  harmony  with  these 
pre-established  canons.  In  the  Platonic  system,  the  mythes 
are  not  to  be  matters  of  history,  nor  yet  of  spontaneous  or 
casual  fiction,  but  of  prescribed  faith :  he  supposes  that  the 
people  will  believe,  as  a  thing  of  course,  what  the  poets 
circulate,  and  he  therefore  directs  that  the  latter  shall  cir- 
culate nothing  which  does  not  tend  to  ennoble  and  improve 
the  feelings*  He  conceives  the  mythes  as  stories  composed 
to  illustrate  the  general  sentiments  of  the  poets  and  the  com- 
munity, respecting  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  gods 
and  heroes,  or  respecting  the  social  relations,  and  ethical 
duties  as  well  as  motives  of  mankind :  hence  the  obligation 
upon  the  legislator  to  prescribe  beforehand  the  types  of 
character  which  shall  be  illustrated,  and  to  restrain  the  poets 
from  following  out  any  opposing  fancies.  ^Let  us  neither 
believe  ourselves  (he  exclaims),  nor  permit  any  one  to  cir- 
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culate,  that  Theseus  son  of  Poseiddn,  and  Peirithous  son  of 
Zeus,  or  any  other  hero  or  son  of  a  god,  could  ever  have 
brought  themselves  to  commit  abductions  or  other  enormities 
such  as  are  now  falsely  ascribed  to  them.  We  must  compel 
the  poets  to  say,  either  that  such  persons  were  not  the  sons  of 
gods,  or  that  they  were  not  the  perpetrators  of  such  mis- 
deeds." * 

Most  of  the  m)^hes  which  the  youth  hear  and  repeat 
His  views  (according  to  Plato)  are  false,  but  some  of  them 
necessity  arc  true :  the  great  and  prominent  m)mies  which 
fi^don.  appear  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  no  less  fictions 
than  the  rest  But  fiction  constitutes  one  of  the  indispensable 
instruments  of  mental  training  as  well  as  truth ;  only  the 
legislator  must  take  care  that  the  fictions  so  employed  shall 
be  beneficent  and  not  mischievous.*  As  the  mischievous 
fictions  (he  says)  take  their  rise  from  wrong  preconceptions 
respecting  the  character  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  so  the  way  to 
correct  them  is  to  enforce,  by  authorised  compositions,  the 
adoption  of  a  more  correct  standard.^ 

The  comments  which  Plato  has  delivered  with  so  much 
force  in  his  Republic,  and  the  enactments  which  he  deduces 
from  them,  are  in  the  main  an  expansion  of  that  sentiment  of 
condemnation,  which  he  shared  with  so  many  other  philoso- 


*  Plato,  Repub.  iii.  5,  p.  391.  The 
perfect  ignorance  of  all  men  respecting 
the  gods  rendered  the  task  of  fiction 
easy  (Plato,  Kritias,  p.  107). 

•  Plato,  Repub.  ii.  16,  p.  377.  A6ymy 
Zh  iirrhy  c78os,  rh  ^v  &\i}9^s,  if'cOSos  8* 
tr€pou ;  "Sal,  TicuZtvrdoy  8*  iv  iLfi^Hn4' 
poiSf  trpirtpoy  8*  iv  to7s  ^^{i^tffiy.  .... 
Ov  fiCky$dy€iSf  tri  jrpwroy  rots  veuHiots 
fiiOovs  K4yofify'  rovro  8/  xov  ios  rh  Z>Joy 
*hr€iy  ^tvZoSf  iyi  8^  koL  dXi}9^.  . .  .  UpSf 
roy  iifuy  imcrrarjirioy  rots  fivBowouns, 
teal  hy  it.\y  iof  Kokhy  fjLv$oy  Toi^trwiriy, 
iyKpvrioy,  %y  8*  hy  fii),  i,xoKpir4oy  .... 
&y  84  yvy  Xiyovffi,  rohs  iroWobs  ^x/SXif- 
r4oy  ....  ots  'H<r(o8of  mU  "Ofoipos 
ilfuy  iXeyirriy,  koX  oi  &A\oi  toiyttcU. 
Otroi  ydp  xov  filAovs  roti  ivBpi&irois 
4'cv8c(S  (rvyri$4yr§s  t(\ty6y  rt  KaX  \^ 
yovffi.  Tlolovs  81),  ^  8*  hs,  Koi  ri  ainvy 
fUfi4^6fityos  \4y€is ;  "Orfp,  Ijy  8*  iyit, 
XP^  <rcU  wp&Toy  Kot  fiA\i<rra  fUft/^aOm^ 
ftXAws  Tc  fcol  idy  ris  /11)  KdK&s  ij^^8i}rflu. 
T(  rovro ;  "Oray  rts  tlicd{jt  kok&s  rf 
^^ip  ircpl  0twy  TC  ical  iipAmy^  oToi  curir, 


&<nrtp  ypa^hs  fiyfihf  iouc6ra  ypi^my  off 
hf  ifiota  fioikiirai  ypd4>aL 

Tlie  same  train  of  thooght,  and  the 
precepts  foimded  upon  it,  are  followed 
up  through  chap.  17,  18,  and  19 ;  com- 
pare de  Legg.  xii.  p.  941. 

Instead  of  recognising  the  p<^ralar  or 
dramatic  theology  as  something  distinct 
from  the  dvil  (as  Varro  did),  Plato  sup- 
presses the  former  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment and  merges  it  in  the  h^er. 

•  Plato,  Repub.  it  c.  21,  p.  382,  Th 
iy  TOif  \6yois  4^1)801  v6r€  lad  ri  xfk' 
ffifwy,  &art  fi^  i^toy  ctproi  /livmn ;  '*Kf 
oh  xp6s  re  rohs  mkifiicvs  Koi  r£y  nXmh 
lUywf  ^IX^y,  Iheof  Zth,  ftayioM  ^  ram 
liyouiy  KMc6y  ri  ixixftpoiffi  vpdrr^ir,  ri/r* 
kxorpvwiis  lytica  As  pdpfuumy  x^^'M'^ 
yiyytrai;  Kal  4y  aXs  pvp  8^  ^X^ 
70/Acv  raXs  fivBoKoyiats,  8iJk  rh 
/A^  tlUdyai  9xif  riXiiBks  fx^'^^P^ 
r&y  xakaiSy,  d^ofioiovyrts  rf 
dXiiBti  rh  i^cv8of,  8n  pd^tara, 
otrtt  XP^^^I"*^  iroiovfifr; 
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phersy  towards  a  large  portion  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
stories.^    But  the  manner  in  which  he  has  set  forth  this  opinion 
unfolds  to  us  more  dearly  the  real  character  of  the  mythical 
narrative.  They  are  creations  of  the  productive  minds  h«^^ 
in  the  community,  deduced  from  the  supposed  attri-  mythw  as 

,  expressions 

butes  of  the  gfods  and  heroes  :  so  Plato  views  them,  of  feeKng 

^^  And  i]]uifln~ 

and  in  such  character  he  proposed  to  amend  them,  nation— 
The  legislator  would  cause  to  be  prepared  a  better  and  truer 
picture  of  the  foretime,  because  he  would  start  from  truer  (that 
is  to  say  more  creditable)  conceptions  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 
For  Plato  rejects  the  mythes  respecting  Zeus  and  H6r6,  or 
Theseus  and  Peirithous,  not  from  any  want  of  evidence,  but 
because  they  are  unworthy  of  gods  and  heroes  :  he  proposes 
to  call  forth  new  mythes,  which,  though  he  admits  them  at 
the  outset  to  be  fiction,  he  knows  will  soon  be  received  as 
true,  and  supply  more  valuable  lessons  of  conduct 

We  may  consider  then  that  Plato  disapproves  of  the  attempt 
to  identify  the  old  mythes  either  with  exaggerated  history  or 
with  disguised  philosophy.  He  shares  in  the  current  faith, 
without  any  suspicion  or  criticism,  as  to  Orpheus,  Palam^d^s, 
Daedalus,  Amphidn,  Theseus,  Achilles,  Cheirdn,  and  other 
mythical  personages ;'  but  what  chiefly  fills  his  mind  is,  the 
inherited  sentiment  of  deep  reverence  for  these  superhuman 
characters  and  for  the  age  to  which  they  belonged, — a  senti- 
ment sufficiently  strong  to  render  him  not  only  an  unbeliever 
in  such  legends  as  conflict  with  it,  but  also  a  deliberate  creator 
of  new  l^ends  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  and  gratifying  it. 
The  more  we  examine  this  sentiment,  both  in  the  mind  of 
Plato  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Greeks  generally,  the  more  shall 
we  be  convinced  that  it  formed  essentially  and  inseparably  a 
portion  of  Hellenic  religious  faith.  The  mythe  both  b?lJSl|te^ 
presupposes,  and  springs  out  of,  a  settled  basis  and  a  nofty^Sjy 
strong  expansive  force  of  religious,  social,  and  patriotic  C^^ 
feeling,  operating  upon  a  past  which  is  little  better  than  a 


^  The  censure  wliich  Xenophan^ 
pronounced  upon  the  Homeric  legends 
nas  alrea(fy  hieen  noticed  :  Herakleitus 
(Diogen.  Laert  ix.  i)  and  Metroddrus 
the  companion  and  follower  of  Epi- 
curus, were  not  less  profuse  in  their  in- 
vectiveSy  ip  ypd/ifuim  roo'o^roif  rf 
mntif    XffXoiSifnrrai     (Plutarch,    Non 


posse  suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum, 
p.  1086).  He  even  advised  persons  not 
to  be  ashamed  to  confess  their  utter 
ignorance  of  Homer,  to  the  extent  of 
not  knowing  whether  Hectdr  was  a 
Greek  or  a  Trojan  (Plut  id,  p.  1094). 

'  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  4-5,  p.  391  ; 
De  Legg.  iii.  i,  p.  677. 
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blank  as  to  positive  knowledge.  It  resembles  history,  in  so 
far  as  its  form  is  narrative  :  it  resembles  philosophy,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  occasionally  illustrative ;  but  in  its  essence  and  sub- 
stance, in  the  mental  tendencies  by  which  it  is  created  as  well 
as  in  those  by  which  it  is  judged  and  upheld,  it  is  a  popularised 
expression  of  the  divine  and  heroic  faith  of  the  people. 

Grecian  antiquity  cannot  be  at  all  understood  except  in 
connection  with  Grecian  religion.  It  begins  with  gods  and  it 
ends  with  historical  men,  the  former  being  recognised  not 
simply  as  gods,  but  as  primitive  ancestors,  and  connected 
with  the  latter  by  a  long  mythical  genealogy,  partly  heroic 
and  partly  human.  Now  the  whole  value  of  such  genealogies 
arises  from  their  being  taken  entire :  the  god  or  hero  at  the 
top  is  in  point  of  fact  the  most  important  member  of  the 
whole ;  *  for  the  length  and  continuity  of  the  series  arises  from 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  historical  men  to  join  themselves  by  a 
Gredaa  thread  of  descent  with  the  being  whom  they  wor- 
S^uafiy  shipped  in  their  gentile  sacrifices.  Without  the 
Jo'SiclSSSL  ancestorial  god,  the  whole  pedigree  would  have  be- 
come not  only  acephalous,  but  worthless  and  uninteresting. 
The  pride  of  the  Herakleids,  Asklepiads,  iEakids,  Neleidsy 
Daedalids,  &c.,  was  attached  to  the  primitive  eponymous  hero 
and  to  the  god  from  whom  they  sprung,  not  to  the  line  of 
names,  generally  long  and  barren,  through  which  the  divine 
or  heroic  dignity  gradually  dwindled  down  into  common  man- 
hood. Indeed  the  length  of  the  genealogy  (as  I  have  before 
remarked)  was  an  evidence  of  the  humility  of  the  historical 
man,  which  led  him  to  place  himself  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  gods  or  heroes  ;  for  Hekataeus  of  Miletus,  who  ranked 
himself  as  the  fifteenth  descendant  of  a  god,  might  perhaps 
have  accounted  it  an  overweening  impiety  in  any  living  man 
to  claim  a  god  for  his  immediate  father. 

The  whole  chronology  of  Greece,  anterior  to  776  B.C.,  con- 
sists of  calculations  founded  upon  these  mythical  genealogies^ 
especially  upon  that  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  their  descent 
from  H6rakl6s — thirty  years  being  commonly  taken  as  the 


'  For  ft  description  of  similar  tenden- 
cies in  the  Asiatic  religions,  see  Movers, 
Die  Phonizier,  ch.  v.  p.  153  (Bonn, 
1S41) :   he  points  out  the  same  phse- 

nomena  as  m  the  Greek,  coalescence 

0 


between  the  ideas  of  ancestiy  and  wor* 
ship, — confiisioQ  between  gods  and  men 
in  the  past, — increasing  tendency  to 
Enemerise  (p.  156*157). 
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equivalent  of  a  generation,  or  about  three  generations  to  a 
century.  This  process  of  computation  was  alto-  AopUcadon 
gether  illusory,  as  applying  historical  and  chrono-  fogicai^cu- 
logical  conditions  to  a  case  on  which  they  had  no  mt^hoi 
bearing,  Though  the  domain  of  history  was  seemingly  character, 
enlarged,  the  religious  element  was  tacitly  set  aside  :  when  the 
heroes  and  gods  were  chronologised,  they  became  insensibly 
approximated  to  the  limits  of  humanity,  and  the  process 
indirectly  gave  encouragement  to  the  theory  of  Eu^merus. 
Personages  originally  legendary  and  poetical  were  erected 
into  definite  landmarks  for  measuring  the  duration  of  the 
foretime,  thus  gaining  in  respect  to  historical  distinctness,  but 
not  without  loss  on  the  score  of  religious  association.  Both 
£u£merus  and  the  subsequent  Christian  writers,  who  denied 
the  original  and  inherent  divinity  of  the  pagan  gods,  had  a 
great  advantage  in  carrying  their  chronological  researches 
strictly  and  consistently  upwards — for  all  chronology  fails  as 
soon  as  we  suppose  a  race  superior  to  common  humanity. 

Moreover  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  pedigree  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  which  Apolloddrus  and  Eratosthenes  Mythical 
selected  as  the  basis  of  their  estimate  of  time,  is  SVom** 
nowise  superior  in  credibility  and  trustworthiness  to  an  on^ierd 
the  thousand  other  gentile  and  family  pedigrees  with  SSS^' 
which  Greece  abounded ;  it  is  rather  indeed  to  be  numbered 
among  the  most  incredible  of  all,  seeing  that  Hfirakl^s  as  a 
progenitor  is  placed  at  the  head  of  perhaps  more  pedigrees 
than  any  other  Grecian  god  or  hero.*     The  descent  of  the 
Spartan  king  Leonidas  from  Hfirakl^s  rests  upon  no  better 
evidence  than  that  of  Aristotle  or  Hippokrat^s  from  Askl^- 
pius,' — of  Evagoras  or  Thucydid6s  from  iEakus, — of  Sokrat^s 
from  Daedalus, — of  the  Spartan  heraldic  family  from  Talthy- 


*  According  to  that  which  Aristotle  '  graphic,  viii.  i) ;   about  Aristotle,  see 
seems  to  recognise  (Histor.  Animal,  vii.    Diogen.  Laert.  v.   i.    Xenophdn,  the 


6),  H^rakl^  was  father  of  seventy-two 
socs,  but  of  only  one  daughter — he  was 
essentially  hfPwiyovoSt  illustrating  one 
of  the  physical  peculiarities  noticed  by 
Aristode.  Euripides  however  mentions 
daughters  of  H6rakl^  in  the  plural 
numbo:  (Enripid.  Herakleid.  4O. 

*  Hippokratfo  was  twentieth  in  de- 
scent trom  H^rakl^  and  nineteenth 
from  Askl6pius  (Vita  Hippocr.  by  So- 
ranus,  ap.  Westermann,  Scriptor.  Bio- 

VOL.   I.  2D 


physician  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was 
also  an  Asklepiad  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  61). 
In  Rhodes,  the  neighbouring  island 
to  K6s,  was  the  gens  'AAicCScu,  or  sons  of 
Hdlios,  specially  distinguished  from  the 
'AXioirral  of  mere  associated  worship- 
pers of  Helios,  rh  Koiphv  rStv  *KKtaZw9 
Kol  rup  *A\i«urr&p  (see  the  Inscription 
in  Boeckh's  Collection,  No.  2525,  with 
Boeckh's  comment). 
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bius, — of  the  prophetic  lamid  family  in  Elis  from  lamus,— of 
the  root-gatherers  in  Pfilion  from  Cheirdn, — and  of  Hekateus 
and  his  gens  from  some  god  in  the  sixteenth  ascending  line 
of  the  series.  There  is  little  exaggeration  in  sajdng,  indeed, 
that  no  permanent  combination  of  men  in  Greece,  religious, 
social,  or  professional,  was  without  a  similar  pedigree ;  all 
arising  out  of  the  same  exigencies  of  the  feelings  and  imagi- 
nation, to  personify  as  well  as  to  sanctify  the  bond  of  union 
among  the  members.  Every  one  of  these  gentes  b^^  with 
a  religious  and  ended  with  an  historical  person.  At  some 
point  or  other  in  the  upward  series,  entities  of  history  were 
exchanged  for  entities  of  religion  ;  but  where  that  point  is  to 
be  found  we  are  unable  to  say,  nor  had  the  wisest  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  any  means  of  determining.  Thus  much  how- 
ever we  know,  that  the  series,  taken  as  a  whole,  though  dear 
and  precious  to  the  believing  Greek,  possesses  no  value  as 
chronological  evidence  to  the  historian. 

When  Hekataeus  visited  Thfibes  in  Egypt,  he  nientioned  to 
the  Egyptian  priests,  doubtless  with  a  feelii^  of  satisfaction 
and  pride,  the  imposing  pedigree  of  the  gens  to  which  he 
belonged, — with  fifteen  ancestors  in  ascending  line,  and  a  god 
as  the  initial  progenitor.  But  he  found  himself  immeasurably 
outdone  by  the  priests  "who  genealogised  against  him."* 
They  showed  to  him  three  hundred  and  forty-one  wooden 
colossal  statues,  representing  the  succession  of  chief  priests  in 
the  temple  in  uninterrupted  series  from  father  to  son,  through 
a  space  of  1 1,300  years.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  this 
long  period  (they  said),  the  gods  dwelling  along  with  men, 
had  exercised  sway  in  Egypt ;  but  they  repudiated  altc^ther 
the  idea  of  men  begotten  by  gods  or  of  heroes.* 

Both  these  counter-genealogies  are,  in  respect  to  trust- 
GreduiaiKi  worthiucss  and  evidcuce,  ou  the  Same  footiug.  Each 
represents  partly  the  religious  faith,  partly  the  retro- 


spective imagination  of  the  persons  from  whom  it  emanated 
In  each  the  lower  members  of  the  series  (to  what  an  extent 
we  cannot  tell)  are  real,  the  upper  members  fabulous  ;  but  in 


*  Herodot  iL  144.     'E«ara/«»  M  7cr«-    ynvw  M  ^c,  &c. 
ilAry^arrc  kmfdrhvy    icol  kvM^Qvam  is        •    Hax)d.   ii.    143-145.      Kmt   rmSn 

if  iipUffL-fiffti,  oO  9tK6fUPM  wop*   utrrov,    oiti  re  \oyt(6/uroi  laU  aki  ikwyft^i 
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each  also  the  series  derived  all  its  interest  and  all  its  imposing 
effect  from  being  conceived  unbroken  and  entire.  Herodotus 
is  much  perplexed  by  the  capital  discrepancy  between  the 
Grecian  and  Egyptian  chronologies,  and  vainly  employs  his 
ingenuity  in  reconciling  them.  •There  is  no  standard  ^«j;r. 
of  objective  evidence  by  which  either  the  one  or  the  subjccdve, 

,  in  reference 

other  of  them  can  be  tried.  Each  has  its  own  sub-  to  the  faith 
jective  value,  in  conjunction  with  the  faith  and  feelings  people. 
of  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  each  presupposes  in  the  believer 
certain  mental  prepossessions  which  are  not  to  be  found  beyond 
its  own  local  limits.  Nor  is  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  dura- 
tion at  all  important,  when  we  once  pass  the  limits  of  evidence 
and  verifiable  reality.  One  century  of  recorded  time,  adequately 
studded  with  authentic  and  orderly  events,  presents  a  greater 
mass  and  a  greater  difficulty  of  transition  to  the  imagination 
than  a  hundred  centuries  of  barren  genealogy.  Herodotus, 
in  discussing  the  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  treats  an  anterior 
point  of  400  years  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  :  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  is  separated  from  us  by  an  equal  interval,  and  the 
reader  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  how  long  that  interval 
now  appears. 

The  mythical  age  was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate 
of  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  so  confounded  together 
that  it  was  often  impossible  to  distinguish  to  which  men  undis- 
class  any  individual  name  belonged.     In  r^^ard  to  SUSkSL 

antiquity 

the  Thracian  god  Zalmoxis,  the  Hellespontic  Greeks 
interpreted  his  character  and  attributes  according  to  the 
scheme  of  Euemerism.  They  affirmed  that  he  had  been  a 
man,  the  slave  of  the  philosopher  P3^hagoras  at  Samos,  and 
that  he  had  by  abilities  and  artifice  established  a  religious 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  Thracians,  and  obtained 
from  them  divine  honours.  Herodotus  cannot  bring  himself 
to  believe  this  story,  but  he  frankly  avows  his  inability  to 
determine  whether  Zalmoxis  was  a  god  or  a  man,^  nor  can  he 


*  Herod,  iv.  94-96.  After  having  re- 
lated the  Enemeristic  version  given  by 
the  Hellespontic  Greeks,  he  concludes, 
with  his  characteristic  frankness  and 
simplicity — *lrfi»  M,  Ttpt  lihf  ro&rov 
n)  Tov  mfrwyaUv  oMi/utroSf  oirt  imurr4M, 


ywiaBai  nv9ay6p«M»  El^e  Si  4yiiftr6 
Tif  Zi(A/4o|if  MpwKOSt  cYt'  ^<rrl  iaifmv 
T<5  rhiifft  olrot  iwtx^os,  XBi^P^^'  ^^ 
Plutarch  (Numa,  c  19)  will  not  under- 
take to  determine  whether  Janus  was  a 
god  or  a  king,  tl^c  9aifiof¥,  «fre  ficuri- 
\tbs  yt¥6fitPos,  &c. 


AMin  (rwi  wpSr^poy  r^  ZdKfio^tv  rovrw  I      Herakleitus  the  philosopher  said  that 
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extricate  himself  from  a  similar  embarrassment  in  respect  to 
Dionysus  and  Pan.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  the  Homeric 
fight,  the  goddess  Ath^n^  confers  upon  Diom^d^  the  mira- 
culous favour  of  dispelling  the  mist  from  his  eyeSy  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  discriminate  gods  from  men  ;  and  nothing  less 
than  a  similar  miracle  could  enable  a  critical  reader  of  the 
mythical  narratives  to  draw  an  ascertained  boundary-line 
between  the  two.^  But  the  original  hearers  of  the  mythes 
felt  neither  surprise  nor  displeasure  from  this  confusion  of  the 
divine  with  the  human  individual.  They  looked  at  the  past 
with  a  film  of  faith  over  their  eyes — neither  knowing  the  value, 
nor  desiring  the  attainment  of  an  unclouded  vision.  The 
intimate  companionship,  and  the  occasional  mistake  of  identity 
between  gods  and  men,  were  in  full  harmony  with  their  re- 
verential retrospect.  Ajid  we  accordingly  see  the  poet  Ovid 
in  his  Fasti,  when  he  undertakes  the  task  of  unfolding  the 
legendary  antiquities  of  early  Rome,  re-acquiring,  by  the  in- 
spiration of  Juno,  the  power  of  seeing  gods  and  men  in 
immediate  vicinity  and  conjunct  action,  such  as  it  existed 
before  the  development  of  the  critical  and  historical  sense.* 
To  resume,   in  brief,  what  has  been  laid  down  in  this 

General  re-    ^nd  the  preceding  chapters  respecting  the  Grecian 
capituution.  ^lythes  I— 

I.  They  are  a  special  product  of  the  imagination  and  feel- 


men  were  Btol  Oityrol,  and  the  gods  were 
iyBpwroi  iBdyaroi  (Lucian,  Vitar.  Auctio. 
c.  13,  vol.  i.  p.  303.  Tauch.  :  compare 
the  same  author,  Dialog.  Mortuor.  iii. 
vol.  i.  p.  182,  ed.  Tauchn.). 
*  Iliad,  V.  127  ; — 

'Ay  Xw  S"  ai  roi  av  h^aXfiMV  eXov,  ^  wftlv  hriiw. 

Of  this  imdistinguishable  confusion 
between  gods  and  men,  striking  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  found  both  in  the  third 
book  of  Cicero  de  Naturi  Deorum  (16- 
21),  and  in  the  long  disquisition  of 
Strabo  (x.  pp.  467-474)  respecting  the 
Kabeiri,  the  Korybantes,  the  Daktyls  of 
Ida  ;  the  more  so  as  he  cites  the  state- 
ments of  Pherekyd6s,  Aktisilaus,  D€- 
m^trius  of  Sk6psis  and  others.  Under 
the  Roman  empire  the  lands  in  Greece 
belonging  to  the  immortalgods  were 
exempted  from  tribute.  The  Roman 
tax-collectors  refused  to  recognise  as 
immortal  gods  any  persons  who  had 


once  been  men  ;  but  this  rule  could  DOt 
be  clearly  applied  (Cicero,  Nat  Dear, 
iii.  20).  See  the  remarks  of  Pausanias 
(ii.  26,  7)  about  Askl^pius :  Galen,  too,  is 
doubtful  about  Asklepius  and  Dio&vsos 

Bpwwoi  Tp6rtpop  ff<rn}y,  cfrc  koI  dfX^I^ 
Owl  (Galen  in  Protreptic  9,  torn.  I  p. 
22,  ed,  Kuhn).  Xenophdn  (De  Vemt 
c.  i.)  considers  Cheir6n  as  Uie  brother 
of  Zeus. 

The  ridicule  of  Lucian  (Deorum  Con- 
cilium, t  iii.  p.  527-^38,  Hems.)  brings 
out  still  more  forably  the  confusion 
here  indicated. 

•  Ovid.  Fasti,  vi.  6-20  : — 

"  Fas  mihi  pnectpue  vultus  vidisse  Deonimr 

Vel  quia  sum  vates,  vd  quia  sacra  caao  , . 
.  .  .  EIccc  Deas  vidi  .  .  . 
HoxTueram,  tadtoque  animum  pallore  frtdar: 

Cum  Dea,  quos  fedt,  sustulit  ipsa  metiis.  ^ 
Namqoeait — O  vates,  Romani  cooditor  aaa^ 

Ause  per  exiguos  magna  referre  oiodos ; 
Jus  tibi  fecisd  numen  oaeleste  videndi. 

Com  placuit  numeris  condere  festa  tub.* 
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ings,  radically  distinct  both  from  history  aiid  philosophy : 
they  cannot  be  broken  down  and  decomposed  into  the  one, 
nor  all^orised  into  the  other.  There  are  indeed  some  par- 
ticular and  even  assignable  mythes,  which  raise  intrinsic 
presumption  of  an  all^orising  tendency ;  and  there  are 
doubtless  some  others,  though'  not  specially  assignable,  which 
contain  portions  of  matter  of  fact,  or  names  of  real  persons, 
embodied  in  them.  But  such  matter  of  fact  cannot  be  verified 
by  any  intrinsic  mark>  nor  are  we  entitled  to  presume  its 
existence  in  any  given  case  unless  some  collateral  evidence 
can  be  produced 

2.  We  are  not  warranted  in  applying  to  the  mythical  world 
the  rules  either  of  historical  credibility  or  chronological 
sequence.  Its  personages  are  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  in 
constant  juxtaposition  and  reciprocal  sympathy  ;  men  too, 
of  whom  we  know  a  large  proportion  to  be  fictitious,  and  of 
whom  we  can  never  ascertain  how  many  may  have  been  real. 
No  series  of  such  personages  can  serve  as  materials  for  chrono- 
logical calculation. 

3.  The  m)^hes  were  originally  produced  in  an  age  which 
had  no  records,  no  philosophy,  no  criticism,  no  canon  of  belief, 
and  scarcely  any  tincture  either  of  astronomy  or  geog^phy, 
— but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  full  of  religious  faith, 
distinguished  for  quick  and  susceptible  imagination,  seeing 
personal  agents  where  we  look  only  for  objects  and  connect- 
ing laws ; — an  age  moreover  eager  for  new  narrative,  accepting 
with  the  unconscious  impressibility  of  children  (the  question 
of  truth  or  falsehood  being  never  formally  raised)  all  which 
ran  in  harmony  with  its  pre-existing  feelings,  and  penetrable 
by  inspired  prophets  and  poets  in  the  same  proportion  that  it 
was  indifferent  to  positive  evidence.  To  such  hearers  did  the 
primitive  poet  or  story-teller  address  himself.  It  was  the  glory 
of  his  productive  genius  to  provide  suitable  narrative  expression 
for  the  faith  and  emotions  which  he  shared  in  common  with 
them,  and  the  rich  stock  of  Grecian  mythes  attests  how 
admirably  he  performed  his  task.  As  the  gods  and  the 
heroes  formed  the  conspicuous  object  of  national  reverence, 
so  the  mythes  were  partly  divine,  partly  heroic,  partly  both 
in  one.^    The  adventures  of  Achilles,  Helen,  and  Diom^d^, 


*  The  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  imder  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  give*  a  faithful 
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of  CEdipus  and  Adrastus,  of  Meleager  and  Althaea,  of  Jas6n 
and  the  Argd  were  recounted  by  the  same  tongues  and  ac- 
cepted with  the  same  unsuspecting  confidence,  as  those  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  Ar^  and  Aphrodite,  of  Poseid6n  and 
H^rakl6s. 

4.  The  time  however  came  when  this  plausibility  ceased  to 
be  complete.  The  Grecian  mind  made  an  important  advance, 
socially,  ethically,  and  intellectually.  Philosophy  and  history 
were  constituted,  prose  writing  and  chronological  records 
became  familiar ;  a  canon  of  belief  more  or  less  critical  came 
to  be  tacitly  recognised  Moreover  superior  men  profited 
more  lai^ely  by  the  stimulus,  and  contracted  habits  of  judging 
different  from  the  vulgar :  the  god  Elendius  *  (to  use  a 
personification  of  Menander)  the  giver  and  prover  of  truth, 
descended  into  their  minds.  Into  the  new  intellectual  medium, 
thus  altered  in  its  elements  and  no  longer  uniform  in  its 
quality,  the  mythes  descended  by  inheritance ;  but  they  were 
found,  to  a  certain  extent,  out  of  harmony  even  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  altogether  dissonant  with  those  of 
instructed  men.  Yet  the  most  superior  Greek  was  still  a 
Greek,  cherishing  the  common  reverential  sentiment  towards 
the  foretime  of  his  country.  Though  he  could  neither  believe 
nor  respect  the  mythes  as  they  stood,  he  was  under  an 
imperious  mental  necessity  to  transform  them  into  a  state 
worthy  of  his  belief  and  respect  Whilst  the  literal  mythe  still 
continued  to  float  among  the  poets  and  the  people,  critical 
men  interpreted,  altered,  decomposed  and  added,  until  they 
found  something  which  satisfied  their  minds  as  a  supposed 
real  basis.  They  manufactured  some  dogmas  of  supposed 
original  philosophy,  and  a  long  series  of  fancied  history  and 
chronology,  retaining  the  mythical  names  and  generations, 
even  when  they  were  obliged  to  discard  or  recast  the  mythical 
events.  The  interpreted  mythe  was  thus  promoted  into  a 
reality,  while  the  literal  mythe  was  d^raded  into  a  fiction.' 


picture  of  the  heroic  and  divine  past,  to 
whi^  the  legends  of  Troy  and  the 
Argonauts  belonged : — 

**  lUe  Defim  vitam  acdpiet,  Divisque  videbit 

Permixtos  hcfoas."  «c. 
"  Alter  erit  turn  Tipnys  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo 
Ddectos  heroas :  erunt  etiam  altera  bella, 
Atque   iterum  ad   Trojam    magnus    mittetur 
Achilles." 


'  Lucian,   PseudoL  c  4^     IIiyuAf- 
T^s  ^fWf  rmf  Mtrdi^fav  wfoXSymtf  cTs, 

Ms,  obx  ^  hntiuiugrot  rm  M  rV 
ffK^iniP  i»afiaafirrm¥*  (See  Meineke  id 
Menandr.  p.  2S4.) 

*  The  following  passage  from  Dr. 
Ferguson's    Essay    on    Civil    Society 
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The  habit  of  distinguishing  the  interpreted  from  the  literal 
mythe  has  passed  from  the  literary  men  of  antiquity  to  those 
of  the  modem  world,  who  have  for  the  most  part  constru^ 
the  divine  m3^hes  as  allegorised  philosophy,  and  the  bivotc 
mythes  as  exaggerated,  adorned,  and  over-coloured  history. 
The  early  ages  of  Greece  have  thus  been  peopled  with  quasi- 
historical  persons  and  quasi-historical  events,  all  extracted 
from  the  m3^hes  after  making  certain  allowances  for  poetical 
ornament  But  we  must  not  treat  this  extracted  product  as 
if  it  were  the  original  substance.  We  cannot  properly  under- 
stand it  except  by  viewing  it  in  connexion  with  the  literal 
m3rthes  out  of  which  it  was  obtained,  in  their  primitive  age 
and  appropriate  medium,  before  the  superior  minds  had  yet 
outgroini  the  common  faith  in  an  all-personified  Nature,  and 
ieamed  to  restrict  the  divine  free-agency  by  the  supposition 
of  invariable  physical  laws.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that 
the  mythes  are  important  for  any  one  who  would  correctly 
appreciate  the  general  tone  of  Grecian  thought  and  feeling  ; 
for  they  were  the  universal   mental  stock   of  the   Hellenic 


(part  ii.  sect  i.  p.  126)  bears  well  on 
tne  subject  before  us  : — 

"  If  conjectures  and  opinions  formed 
at  a  distance  have  not  a  sufficient  autho- 
rity  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  do- 
mestic antiquities  of  every  nation  must 
for  this  very  reason  be  received  with 
catntion.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the 
mere  conjectures  or  the  fictions  of  sub- 
sequent ages;  and  even  where  at  first 
they  contained  some  resemblance  of 
truth,  they  still  vary  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  those  by  whom  they  were  trans- 
mitted, and  in  every  generation  receive 
a  different  form.  They  are  made  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  times  through  which 
they  have  passed  in  the  form  of  tradi- 
tion, not  of  the  ages  to  which  their  pre- 
tended descriptions  relate when 

traditionary  fables  are  rehearsed  by  the 
vulgar,  they  bear  the  marks  of  a  national 
character,  and  though  mixed  with  ab- 
surdities, often  raise  the  imagination 
and  move  the  heart:  when  made  the 
materials  of  poetry,  and  adorned  by  the 
skill  and  the  eloquence  of  an  ardent 
and  superior  mind,  they  instruct  the 
understanding  as  well  as  engage  the 
passions.  It  is  only  in  the  management 
of  mere  antiquaries,  or  stript  of  the 
ornaments  which  the   laws  of  history 


forbid  them  to  wear,  that  tfuy  become 
unfit  even  to  amuse  the  fancy  or  to  serve 
any  purpose  whatever, 

*'  It  were  absurd  to  quote  the  fable  of 
the  Hiad  or  the  Odyssey,  the  legends  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  CEdipus,  as 
authorities  in  matters  of  fact  relating  to 
the  history  of  mankind  ;  but  they  may, 
with  great  justice,  be  cited  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  conceptions  and  senti- 
ments of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
composed,  or  to  characterise  the  genius 
of  that  people  with  whose  imaginations 
they  were  blended,  and  by  whom  they 
were  fondly  rehearsed  and  admired.  In 
this  manner  fiction  may  be  admitted  to 
vouch  for  the  eenius  of  nations,  while 
history  has  nouiing  to  offer  woorthy  of 
credit" 

To  the  same  purpose  M.  Paulin  Paris 
in  his  Lettre  k  M.  H.  de  Monmerqu^, 
prefixed  to  the  Roman  de  Berte  aux 
Grans  Pies,  Paris,  1836),  respecting  the 
'romans'  of  the  middle  Ages  i — "Pour 
bien  connaitre  l*histoire  du  moyen  dge, 
non  pas  celle  des  faits,  mais  celle  des 
moeurs  qui  rendent  les  faits  vraisem- 
blables,  il  faut  I'avoir  ^tudi^e  dans  les 
romans,  et  voili  pourquoi  PHistoire 
de  France  n'est  pas  encore  faite."  (p. 
xxi.) 
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world — common  to  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  instructed 
and  ignorant ;  they  were  in  every  one's  memory  and  in  every 
one's  mouth,^  while  science  and  history  were  confined  to  com- 
paratively few.  We  know  from  Thucydid^  how  erroneously 
and  carelessly  the  Athenian  public  of  his  day  retained  the 
history  of  Peisistratus,  only  one  century  past;^  but 
the  adventures  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  the  number- 
less explanatory  legends  attached  to  visible  objects 
and  periodical  ceremonies,  were  the  theme  of  general 
talk,  and  any  man  unacquainted  with  them  would 
have  found  himself  partially  excluded  from  the  sympathy  of 
his  neighbours.  The  theatrical  representation,  exhibited  to 
the  entire  city  population  and  listened  to  with  enthusiastic 
interest,  both  presupposed  and  perpetuated  acquaintance  with 
the  great  lines  of  heroic  fable.  Indeed  in  later  times  even 
the  pantomimic  dancers  embraced  in  their  representation  the 
whole  field  of  mythical  incident,  and  their  immense  success 
proves  at  once  how  popular  and  how  well  known  such  subjects 
were.  The  names  and  attributes  of  the  heroes  were  inces- 
santly alluded  to  in  the  way  of  illustration,  to  point  out  a 
consoling,  admonitory,  or  repressive  moral :  the  simple  mention 
of  any  of  them  sufficed  to  call  up  in  every  one's  mind  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  and  the  poet  or  rhapsode  could 
thus  calculate  on  touching  chords  not  less  familiar  than 
susceptible.^ 


*  A  curious  evidence  of  the  undi- 
minished popularity  of  the  Grecian 
mythes,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  recent 
history,  is  preserved  by  Vopiscus  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Life  of  Aurelian. 

The  praefect  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
Junius  Tiberianus,  took  Vopiscus  into 
his  carriage  on  the  festival  day  of  the 
Hilaria  ;  he  was  connected  by  the  ties 
of  relationship  with  Aurelian,  who  had 
died  about  a  generation  before — and  as 
the  carriage  passed  by  the  splendid 
temple  of  me  Sun,  which  Aurelian  had 
consecrated,  he  asked  Vopiscus  what 
author  had  written  the  life  of  that 
emperor  ?  To  which  Vopiscus  replied, 
that  he  had  read  some  Greek  works 
which  touched  upon  Aurelian,  but 
nothing  in  Latin.  Whereat  the  vener- 
able praefect  was  profoundly  grieved  : 
'*  DoK>rem  gemitAs  sui  vir  sanctus  per 
haec  verba  profudit : — Ergo  TVtersitem^ 
Sinonem^  caieraq%te  ilia  prodigia  vetus- 


talis f  et  nos  bene  scimusy  el  poHeri  fre- 
quentabunl:  divum  Anrdianum,  dans- 
simum  principem,  severissimum  Imperm- 
torem,  per  quern  totus  Romano  nomini 
orbis  est  restitutus,  posteri  nescient! 
Deus  avertat  hanc  amentiam  I  Ettamen, 
si  bene  memini,  ephemeridas  illius  viri 
scriptas  habemus,''  &c  (Historise  Au- 
gust Scriptt.  p.  209,  ed.  Salmas.) 

This  impressive  remonstrance  pro- 
duced the  life  of  Aurelian  bv  Vopiscus. 
The  materials  seem  to  have  been  ample 
and  authentic :  it  is  to  be  regretted  tnat 
thev  did  not  fitll  ^nto  the  lumds  of  an 
author  qualified  to  torn  them  to  better 
account. 

t  Thucyd.  vi.  56. 

'  Pausan.  i.  3,  3.  Khfrrm.  fih  M^  «■! 
&AXa  obie  dXiitf^  vapk  roTs  xoKKaSs,  oik 
Urropias  iniioiois  olffi,  mU  (hnxra  fmwor 
tif$h$  in  voiSwy  Ik  re  xipots  mU  fpery^ 
Ulcus  wurriL  iiyov/i^is,  &c.  The  treatise 
of  Lndan,  De  Saltatione,  is  a  carious 
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A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  the  multiplied  religious 
festivals  and  processions,  as  well  as  by  the  oracles  and  pro- 
phecies which  circulated  in  every  city.  The  annual  departure 
of  the  Thedric  ship  from  Athens  to  the  sacred  island  ^  .. . 

Rdiffious 

of  DSloSy  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  Athenians  gene-  fativau— 
rally,  the  legend  of  Theseus  and  his  adventurous  memorative' 
enterprise  in  Kr6te : '  and  in  like  manner  most  of  "^"^ 
the  other  public  rites  and  ceremonies  were  of  a  commemorative 
character,  deduced  from  some  mythical  person  or  incident 
familiarly  known  to  natives,  and  forming  to  strangers  a  portion 


proof  how  much  these  mythes  were  in 
ereiy  one's  memory,  and  how  large  the 
range  of  knowledge  of  them  was  which 
a  good  dancer  possessed  (see  particu- 
Uny  c  76-79,  t  li  p.  308-310,  Hemst). 
Antiphanis  ap.  Athense.  vi.  p.  223  : — 

99imtm.  jcotA  5*>^»  «i  yt  vpMTor  Oi  kiryot, 

9|Mr  coA  rtv*  «ts«tr*  mt  vwofw^im  lUvov 
M«  T^r  «o<i|Tif  r*    Ot5«vovi'  yip  £v  yt  ^&, 
TK  V  iXXa.  VKuV  lowfiv*  h  'A'rhp  Aotbf, 

T»  wtivttt  t^ntt  rt  wtwoifiKW,  *Ar  »aUUv 
«»«9  rtt*A^judmn,  km  rd  wmBia 
mrr^  9v0vi  cipi|x*>  ^  |mmW  aWktotv 
Tw  pJfnfi'  ttvayoxTMr  ^  *A4pa9T0c  cvtf ^ 

The  first  pages  of  the  eleventh  Ora- 
tion of  Dio  Chiysostom  contain  some 
striking  passages  both  as  to  the  uni- 
Tersal  acquaintance  with  the  mythes, 
and  as  to  their  extreme  popularity  (Or. 
zi.  p.  307-312,  Rdsk.).  See  also  the 
commencement  of  Heraklid^,  De  Al- 
legoric Homericft  (ap.  Scriptt  Myth, 
ed.  Gale,  p.  408),  about  the  familiarity 
with  Homer. 

The  Lyd6  of  the  poet  Antimachus 
was  composed  for  his  own  consolation 
imder  sorrow,  by  enumerating  the  ^pwl- 
kUls  avfi^opds  (Plutarch  Consolat  ad 
ApoUdn.  c,  9,  p.  106 :  compare  JEs- 
dunes  cont  Ctesiph.  c.  48).  A  sepul- 
chral inscription  m  Th^ra,  on  the  un- 
timely deam  of  Adm^tus,  a  youth  of 
the  heroic  gens  iEgidse,  makes  a  touch- 
ing allusion  to  his  ancestors  P^leus  and 
Fher6s  (Boeckh,  C.  1. 1  ii.  p.  1087). 

A  curious  passage  of  Aristotle  is  pre- 
served by  D6m6trius  Phalereus  (Ocpl 
*E^{fnjrffCaf,  c  144), — ^0<ry  yhp  abrlnii 
Kol  itopi&n^s  ei/ii,  ^i}iOfiv66TtffOs  y4yoya 
(compare  the  passage  in  the  Niko- 
machean  Ethics,  L  9,  itop^rmi  Koi  &tck- 
90$),  Stahr  refers  this  to  a  letter  of 
Aristotle  written   in  his  old  age,  the 


m3rthes  being  the  consolation  of  his  soli- 
tude (Aristotelia,  i.  p.  201 ). 

For  the  employment  of  the  mvthical 
names  and  inadents  as  topics  of  pleasing 
and  familiar  comparison,  see  Menander, 
Ocpl 'EvtSctwriic.  §  iv.  capp.  9  and  ii, 
ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rhett.  t  ix.  p.  283-294. 
The  degree  in  which  they  passed  into 
the  ordmary  songs  of  women  is  illus- 
trated by  a  touching  epigram  contained 
among  the  Chian  Inscriptions  published 
in  Boeckh's  Collection  (Na  2236)  : — 

Birrw  Kol  4kitvW»  4|fM  %^pi|  (0  ^  vwiptBoit 

At  mnxpaX,  ypaHai,  ri^  ixXtAifMV  6fu>v. 
'A/m^oTfpat  Kc&ai*  wpiniu  y^nw— &  yAvicdf  fip* 

Ilpdc  kiij(yov  ^  fvSOmn  l^^ofMV  ^i&itf^ur. 

These  two  poor  women  were  not  afraid 
to  boast  of  their  family  descent.  They 
probably  belonged  to  some  noble  gens 
which  traced  its  origin  to  a  god  or  a 
hero.  About  the  songs  of  women,  see 
also  Agathias,  i.  7,  29,  ed.  Bonn. 

In  the  family  of  the  wealthy  Athenian 
Demokrat8s  was  a  legend,  that  his  pri- 
mitive ancestor  (son  of  Zeus  by  the 
daughter  of  the  Arch6get£s  of  the  d^me 
Aixdneis,  to  which  he  belonged)  had 
received  Hdrakl€s  at  his  table :  this 
legend  was  so  rife  that  the  old  women 
sung  it, — irtp  tU  ypeuat  (piowri  (Plato, 
Lvsis.  p.  205).  Compare  also  a  l^^end 
of  the  d^me  'Arayvpovs,  mentioned  in 
Suidas  ad  voe. 

**  Who  is  this  maiden  ?  "  asks  Orestes 
from  Pylad^s  in  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris 
of  Euripides  (662)  respecting  his  sister 
Iphigeneia  whom  he  does  not  know  as 
priestess  of  Artemis  in  a  foreign  land : — 

V6aro¥  r  'Axat«i',  r6p  r*  iv  owvois  tn^hv 
KdAxai^.  'AxOA^  r  wvofC,  &c 
....  ivTtv  ii  f rfwj  yivos 
'Exc(0cv.    'AfTftla  nt,  &c. 

>  Plato,  Phsedo,  c  2. 
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of  the  curiosities,  of  the  place.^  Daring  the  period  of  Grecian 
subjection  under  the  Romans,  these  curiosities,  together  with 
their  works  of  art  and  their  legends,  were  especially  clung  to 
as  a  set-off  against  present  deg^dation.  The  Theban  dtizen 
who  found  himself  restrained  from  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  all 
other  Greeks,  of  consulting  Amphiaraiis  as  a  prophet,  thoii^ 
the  sanctuary  and  chapel  of  the  hero  stood  in  his  own  city — 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  story  which 
explained  the  origin  of  such  prohibition,'  and  which  conducted 
him  back  to  the  originally  hostile  relations  between  Amphia- 
raiis and  Thebes.  Nor  can  we  suppose  among  the  citizens  of 
Sikydn  anything  less  than  a  perfect  and  reverential  conceptioa 
of  the  legend  of  Thebes,  when  we  read  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  conduct  of  the  despot  Kleisthente  in  regard 
to  Adrastus  and  Melanippus.*  The  Trcezenian  youths  and 
maidens,*  who  universally,  when  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  con- 
secrated an  offering  of  their  hair  at  the  Her6on  of  Hippolytus, 
maintained  a  lively  recollection  of  the  l^end  of  that  unhappy 
recusant  whom  Aphrodite  had  so  cruelly  punished.  Abundant 
relics  preserved  in  many  Grecian  cities  and  temples  served 
both  as  mementos  and  attestations  of  other  legendary  events ; 
and  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  counted  among  the  most  powerful 
stimulants  of  mythical  reminiscence.  The  sceptre  of  Pelops 
and  Agamemn6n,  still  preserved  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  at 
Chaeroneia  in  Boeotia,  was  the  work  of  the  god  H^phacstos. 
While  many  other  alleged  productions  of  the  same  divine 
hand  were  preserved  in  different  cities  of  Greece,  this  is  the 
only  one  which  Pausanias  himself  believed  to  be  genuine :  it 
had  been  carried  by  Elektra,  daughter  of  Agamemn6n,  to 
Phdkis,  and  received  divine  honours  from  the  citizens  of  Chae- 


*  The  Philopseudes  of  Lucian  (t.  iii. 
p.  31.  Hemst.  cap.  2,  3,  4)  shows  not 
only  the  pride  which  the  general  public 
of  Athens  and  Thebes  took  in  their  old 
mythes  (Triptolemus,  Boreas  and  Orei- 
thyia,  the  Sparti,  &c.),  but  the  way  in 
which  they  treated  every  man  who 
called  the  stories  in  question  as  a  fool  or 
as  an  atheist  He  remarks  that  if  the 
guides  who  showed  the  antiquities  had 
been  restrained  to  tell  nothing  but 
what  was  true,  they  would  have  died  of 
hunger ;  for  the  visiting  strangers  would 
not  care  to  hear  plain  truth,  even  if 


they  could  have  got  it  for  nothing  {/^nfi 

'  Herodot  viii.  134. 

•  Herodot  v.  67. 

*  Euripid.  Hippolyt.  1424;  Paosan. 
iL  32,  I  ;  Lucian,  De  De&  Sjri&,  c  60^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  287,  Tauch. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  the  accoimt  ol 
Pausanias  how  all  the  petty  peculiari- 
ties of  the  objects  around  beaime  con- 
nected with  explanatory  details  growing 
out  of  this  affecting  legend.  0>mptre 
Pausan.  i.  22,  2. 
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roneia.^  The  spears  of  M6rion6s  and  Odysseus  were  treasured 
up  at  Engyium  in  Sicily,  that  of  Achilles  at  Phas61is ;  variety  and 
the  sword  of  Memndn  adorned  the  temple  of  Askl6-  S?S^Sfc3f 
pius  at  Nicom6dia ;  and  Pausanias,  with  unsuspecting  '•^^ 
confidence^  adduces  the  two  latter  as  proofs  that  the  arms  of 
the  heroes  were  made  of  brass.'  The  hide  of  the  Kalydonian 
boar  was  guarded  and  shown  by  the  Tegeates  as  a  precious 
possession ;  the  shield  of  Euphorbus  was  in  like  manner 
suspended  in  the  temple  of  Branchids  near  Miletus,  as  well 
as  in  the  temple  of  H6r6  in  Argos.  Visible  relics  of  Epeius 
and  Philokt6t6s  were  not  wanting ;  moreover  Strabo  raises 
his  voice  with  indignation  against  the  numerous  Palladia 
which  were  shown  in  different  cities,  each  pretending  to  be 
the  genuine  image  from  Troy.^  It  would  be  impossible  to 
specify  the  number  of  chapeb,  sanctuaries,  solemnities,  founda- 
tions of  one  sort  or  another,  said  to  have  been  first  commenced 
by  heroic  or  mythical  personages, — ^by  H6rakl6s,  Jasdn,  M^dea, 
Alkmxdn,  Diomftdte,  Odysseus,  Danaus  and  his  daughters,^ 
&c  Perhaps  in  some  of  these  cases  particular  critics  might 
raise  objections,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  entertained 
a  firm  and  undoubted  belief  in  the  current  legend 

If  we  analyse  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a  common 
Grecian  townsman,  from  the  rude  communities  of  Arcadia  or 
Ph6kis  even  up  to  the  enlightened  Athens,  we  shall  find  that 
over  and  above  the  rules  of  art  or  capacities  requisite  for  his 
daily  wants,  they  consisted  chiefly  of  the  various  mythes 
connected  with  his  gens,  his  city,  his  religious  festivals  and 
the  mysteries  in  which  he  might  have  chosen  to  initiate 
himself,  as  well  as  with  the  works  of  art  and  the  more  strikii^ 
natural  objects  which  he  might  see  around  him — the  whole 
set  off  and  decorated  by  some  knowledge  of  the  epic  and 
dramatic  poets.  Such  was  the  intellectual  and  imaginative 
reach  of  an  ordinary  Greek,  considered  apart  from  the 
instructed  few:  it  was  an  agg^regate  of  religion,  of  social  and 
patriotic  retrospect,  and  of  romantic  fancy,  blended  into  one 


*  Pansan.  ix.  40,  6. 

*  Plutarch,  MarcelL  c  20;  Pausan. 
fiL  3,  6. 

*  Patuan.  viii.  46,  i ;  Diogen.  Laer. 
▼iii.  5  ;  Strabo,  yi.  p.  263  ;  Appian, 
BelL  MUthridat  c  77 ;  JEschyl  Eomen. 


Wachsmuth  has  collected  the  nume- 
rous citations  out  of  Pausanias  on  this 
subject  (Hellenische  Alterthumskunde, 
part  ii.  sect  115,  p.  iii). 

*  Herodot.  ii.  182 ;  Plutarch,  Pyrrh. 
c  32;  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  121 7; 
Dioddr.  iv.  56. 
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indivisible  faith.  And  thus  the  subjective  value  of  the  mythes, 
looking  at  them  purely  as  elements  of  Grecian  thought  and 
feeling,  will  appear  indisputably  great,  however  little  there 
may  be  of  objective  reality,  either  historical  or  philosophical, 
discoverable  under  them. 

We  must  not  omit  the  incalculable  importance  of  the 
iTiemythcs  Hiythcs  as  stimulants  to  the  imagination  of  the 
toSngon  Grecian  artist  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  carving 
Grecian  art.   ^j^^  jj^  architccturc.     From  the  divine  and  heroic 

legends  and  personages  were  borrowed  those  paintings,  statues, 
and  reliefs,  which  rendered  the  temples,  porticos,  and  public 
buildings,  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  objects  of  surpassing 
admiration.  Such  visible  reproduction  contributed  again  to 
fix  the  types  of  the  gods  and  heroes  familiarly  and  indelibly 
on  the  public  mind.*  The  figures  delineated  on  cups  and 
vases  as  well  as  on  the  walls  of  private  houses  were  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  same  source — the  mythes  being  the  great 
storehouse  of  artistic  scenes  and  composition. 

To  enlarge  on  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Grecian  art 
would  here  be  out  of  place:  I  regard  it  only  in  so  far  as, 
having  originally  drawn  its  materials  from  the  mythes,  it 
reacted  upon  the  mythical  faith  and  imagination — ^the  reaction 
imparting  strength  to  the  former  as  well  as  distinctness  to  the 
latter.  To  one  who  saw  constantly  before  him  representations 
of  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  or  the  Amazons,'  of  the  exploits 
performed  by  Perseus  and  Bellerophdn,  of  the  incidents  com- 
posing the  Trojan  war  or  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt — ^the 
process  of  belief,  even  in  the  more  fantastic  of  these  con- 
ceptions, became  easy  in  proportion  as  the  conception  was 
Tendency  familiarised.  And  if  any  person  had  been  slow  to 
S^ZiSl*'^  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  iEakus, 
SSJtwU^*  whereby  that  devout  hero  once  obtained  special 
faith.  relief  from  Zeus,  at  a  moment  when  Greece  was 

perishing  from  long-continued  sterility— his  doubts  would 
probably  vanish,  when,  on  visiting  the  iEakeium  at  JE^^ 


'  *lifuO490y  ipcTous,  the  subjects  of  the 
works  of  Polygnotus  at  Athens  (Melan- 
thius,  ap.  Plutarch.  Cimdn.  c  4)  :  com- 
pare Theocrit  xv.  138. 

'  The  Centauromachia  and  the  Ama- 
zonomachia   are    constantly  associated 


together  in  the  ancient  Grecian  relief 
(see  the  £3q;>^tion  Scientifiqae  de 
Mor^y  t  ii.  p.  16,  in  the  explanatioa 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epiknreius  at 
Phigaleia). 
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there  were  exhibited  to  him  the  statues  of  the  very  envoys 
who  had  come  on  the  behalf  of  the  distressed  Greeks  to  solicit 
that  iEakus  would  pray  for  them.^  A  Grecian  temple*  was 
not  simply  a  place  of  worship,  but  the  actual  dwelling-place 
of  a  god,  who  was  believed  to  be  introduced  by  the  solenm 
dedicatory  ceremony,  and  whom  the  imagination  of  the  people 
identified  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  his  statue.  The 
presence  or  removal  of  the  statue  was  conceived  as  identical 
with  that  of  the  being  represented — and  while  the  statue  was 
solenmly  washed,  dressed,  and  tended  with  all  the  respectful 
solicitude  which  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  real 
person,^  miraculous  tales  were  often  rife  respecting  the  mani- 
festation of  real  internal  feeling  in  the  wood  and  the  marble. 
At  perilous  or  critical  moments,  the  statue  was  affirmed  to 
have  sweated,  to  have  wept,  to  have  closed  its  eyes,  or 
brandished  the  spear  in  its  hands,  in  token  of  sympathy 
or  indignation.^  Such  legends,  springing  up  usually  in  times 
of  suffering  and  danger,  and  finding  few  men  bold  enough 
openly  to  contradict  them,  ran  in  complete  harmony  with  the 


'  Pausan.  it  29,  6. 

*  Ernst  Curtius,  Die  Akropolis  von 
Athen,  Berlin,  1S44,  p.  18.  Amobius 
adv.  Gentes,  vi.  p.  203,  ed.  Elmen- 
h<Hrst. 

'  See  the  case  of  the  iEginetans  lend- 
ing the  iEakids  for  a  time  to  the  The- 
bans  (HerodoL  v.  80),  who  soon  how- 
ever returned  them :  likewise  sending 
the  JEakids  to  the  battle  of  Salamis 
(viiL  64-80).  The  Spartans,  when  they 
decreed  that  only  one  of  their  two  kings 
should  be  out  on  military  service,  de- 
creed at  the  same  time  that  onl^  one  of 
the  Tyndarids  should  go  out  with  them 
(v.  75) :  they  once  lent  the  Tyndarids 
as  aids  to  the  envo3rs  of  Epizephyrian 
Locri,  who  prepared  for  them  a  couch 
on  board  their  ship  (Diod6r.  Excerpt, 
xvL  p.  i^,  Dindorf.).  The  Thebans 
grant  their  hero  Melanippus  to  Kleis- 
then^  of  Siky6n  (v.  68).  What  was 
sent  must  probably  have  been  a  conse- 
crated copy  of  the  genuine  statue. 

Respecidng  the  solemnities  practised 
towuos  the  statues,  see  Plutarch,  Alki- 
biad.  24 »  Kallimach.  Hymn,  ad  Lavacr. 
Pallams,  init  with  the  note  of  Span- 
hdm ;  K.  O.  Miiller,  Archseologie  der 
Kunst,  S  69 ;  compare  Plutarch,  Quses- 
tion.  Romaic  §  61,  p.  279 ;  and  Tadt 
Mor.  Germ,  c  40  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  49. 


The  manner  in  which  the  real  pre- 
sence of  a  hero  was  identified  with  his 
statue  (rh¥  9litau>r  9u  0«^  0(koi  fUwtuf 
ff^iovra  roht  IZfnf/i4wovs, — Menander, 
Fragm.  'Hy(oxof,  p.  71,  Meineke),  con- 
secrated ground,  and  oracle,  is  nowhere 
more  powerfully  attested  than  in  the 
Heroi'ca  of  Philostratus  (capp.  2-20,  p. 
674-692 ;  also  de  Vit  Apolldn.  Tyan. 
iv.  11),  respecting  Prdtesilaus  at  Elseus, 
Ajax  at  the  Aianteium,  and  Hectdr  at 
Ihum  :  Pr6tesilaus  appeared  exactly  in 
the  equipment  of  his  statue, — x^<¥^a 
iyrprraif  l^rt,  t^  BrrraXuchw  rpiwor^ 
iirmp  icai  rh  iyoKfui  rovro  (p.  674). 
The  presence  and  sympathy  of  the  hero 
Lykus  is  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Athenian  dikasts  (Aristophan.  Vesp. 
389-820) :  the  fragment  of  Ludlius 
(quoted  by  Lactantius,  De  Falsi  Re- 
ligione  (i.  22),  is  curious. — Toif  ^p«<ri 
TOit  Kork  r^y  T6}uy  koX  r^r  x^P^"''  ^^  P  v* 
/i4wois  (Lvkurgus  cont  Leokrat  c.  i). 

^  Plutaich,  Timoleon,  c  12  ;  Strabo, 
vi.  p.  264.  Theophrastus  treats  the 
perspiration  as  a  natural  phsenomenon 
in  the  statues  made  of  cedar-wood 
(Histor.  Plant  v.  10).  Plutarch  dis- 
cusses the  credibility  of  this  sort  of 
miracles  in  his  Life  of  Coriolanus,  c 
37-38. 
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general  mythical  faith,  and  tended  to  strengthen  it  in  all  its 
various  ramifications.  The  renewed  activity  of  the  god  or 
hero  both  brought  to  mind  and  accredited  the  pre-existing 
mythes  connected  with  his  name.  When  Boreas,  during  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerx6s  and  in  compliance  with  the 
fervent  prayer  of  the  Athenians,  had  sent  forth  a  providential 
storm  to  the  irreparable  damage  of  the  Persian  armada,' 
the  sceptical  minority  (alluded  to  by  Plato)  who  doubted  the 
mythe  of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia,  and  his  close  connexion  thus 
acquired  with  Erechtheus  and  the  Erechtheids  generally,  must 
for  the  time  have  been  reduced  to  absolute  silence. 


*  Herodot  viL  189.  Compare  the 
gratitude  of  the  Megalopohtans  to 
Boreas  for  having  preserved  them  from 
the  attack  of  the  Lacedaemonian  king 
Agis  (Pausan.  viii.  27,  4-viii.  36,  4). 
When  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  were 
on  their  retreat  through  the  cold  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  Boreas  blew  in  their 
faces  '*  parching  and  freezing  intoler^ 


ably/'  One  of  the  prophets  recom- 
mended that  a  sacrifice  should  be  offered 
to  him,  which  was  done,  "  and  the  pain- 
ful effect  of  the  wind  appeared  to  every 
one  forthwith  to  cease  in  a  maiked 
manner"   {koX  tcuti  9^  vcpc^aMft  0§(e 

Xenc^h.  Anab.  iv.  5,  3). 
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THE  GRICIAN  MYTHICAL  VEIN  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF 

MODERN  EUROPE. 

I  HAVE  already  remarked  that  the  existence  of  that  popular 
narrative  talk,  which  the  Germans  express  by  the  mwoc- 
significant  word  Sage  or  Volks-Sage^  in  a  greater  or  umvewai 
less  degree  of  perfection  or  development,  is  a  pbaeno-  tionof  the 

«  14  -  .  human 

menon  common  to  almost  all  stages  of  society  mind. 
and  to  almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  the  natural 
effusion  of  the  unlettered,  imaginative  and  believing  man,  and 
its  maximum  of  influence  belongs  to  an  early  state  of  the 
human  mind:  for  the  multiplication  of  recorded  facts,  the 
diffusion  of  positive  science,  and  the  formation  of  a  critical 
standard  of  belief,  tend  to  discredit  its  dignity  and  to  repress 
its  easy  and  abundant  flow.  It  supplies  to  the  poet  both 
materials  to  recombine  and  adorn,  and  a  basis  as  well  as  a 
stimulus  for  further  inventions  of  his  own  ;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  poet  is  religious  teacher,  historian,  and  philosopher, 
all  in  one — not,  as  he  becomes  at  a  more  advanced  period,  the 
mere  purveyor  of  avowed,  though  interesting,  Action. 

Such  popular  stories,  and  such  historical  songs  (meaning 
by  historical  simply  that  which  is  accepted  as  history)  are 
foimd  in  most  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  especially  among  the 
Teutonic  and  Celtic  populations  of  early  Europe.  The  old 
Gothic  songs  were  cast  into  a  continuous  history  by  the 
historian  Ablavius  ;  ^  and  the  poems  of  the  Germans  respecting 
Tuisto  the  earth-bom  god,  his  son  Mannus,  and  his  descendants 
the  eponyms  of  the  various  German  tribes,'  as  they  are  briefly 
described  by  Tacitus,  remind  us  of  Hesiod,  or  Eum^lus,  or 


*  Jomandes,  De  Reb.  Geticis,  capp. 

>  Tadt.  Mor.  Gennan.  c  2.  «  Ce- 
lebrant carminibns  antiqnis,  (^uod  anum 
apod  eos  metnorue  et  annahum  genus 
est,  Tnistonem  Deum  terHl  editum,  et 


fUimn  Mannum,  originem  gentis  condi- 
toresque.  Quidam  licentii  vetastatis, 
plnres  Deo  ortos,  pluresqne  ^entb  appel- 
lationes,  Marsos,  Gambriyiot,  Suevos, 
Vandaliosqne  affinnant :  eaque  vera  ^t 
antiqna  nomina.'' 
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the   Homeric   Hymns.      Jacob   Grimm,  in  his  learned  and 
valuable  Deutsche  Mythologie,  has  exhibited  copious 
the  Germans  evidcnce  of  the  g^eat  fundamental  analogy,  along 
whh  the       with  many  special  difTerences,  between  the  German, 
Scandinavian  and  Grecian  mythical  world  ;  and  the 
Dissertation  of  Mr.  Price  (prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry)  sustains  and  illustrates  Grimm's 
view.     The  same  personifying  imagination — ^the  same  ever- 
present  conception  of  the  will,  sympathies,  and  antii>athies  of 
the  gods  as  the  producing  causes  of  phaenomena,  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  course  of  nature  with  its  invariable  sequence 
— the  same  relations  between  gods,  heroes  and  men,  with  the 
like  difficulty  of  discriminating  the  one  from  the  other  in 
many  individual  names — a  similar  wholesale  transfer  of  human 
attributes  to  the  gods,  with  the  absence  of  human  limits  and 
liabilities— a  like  belief  in  Nymphs,  Giants,  and  other  beings 
neither  gods  nor  men — the  same  coalescence  of  the  religious 
with  the  patriotic  feeling  and  faith — these  are  positive  features 
common  to  the  early  Greeks  with  the  early  Germans:  and 
the  negative  conditions  of  the  two  are  not  less  analogous — 
the  absence  of  prose  writing,  positive  records,  and  scientific 
culture.     The  preliminary  basis  and  encouragements  for  the 
mythopoeic  faculty  were  thus  extremely  similar. 

But  though  the  prolific  forces  were  the  same  in  kind,  the 
results  were  very  different  in  degree,  and  the  developing 
circumstances  were  more  different  still. 

First,  the  abundance,  the  beauty,  and  the  long  continuance 
Differences    of  early  Grcciau  poetry,  in  the  purely  poetical  age,  is 
Ihcm-"       a  phaenomenon  which  has  no  parallel  elsewhere. 
^^  Secondly,  the  transition  of  the  Greek  mind  from 

G?cdS!r*~  J*^s  poetical  to  its  comparatively  positive  state  was 
JJg^  self-operated,  accomplished  by  its  own  inherent  and 
'atcd.  expansive  force — aided  indeed,  but  by  no   means 

either  impressed  or  provoked,  from  without  From  the  poetry 
of  Homer,  to  the  history  of  Thucydidfis  and  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a  prodigious  step,  but  it  was  the 
native  growth  of  the  Hellenic  youth  into  an  Hellenic  man ; 
and  what  is  of  still  greater  moment,  it  was  brought  about 
without  breaking  the  thread  either  of  relig^ious  or  patriotic 
tradition — ^without  any  coercive  innovation  or  violent  change 
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in  the  mental  feelings.  The  legendary  world,  though  the 
ethical  judgements  and  rational  criticisms  of  superior  men 
had  outgrown  it,  still  retained  its  hold  upon  their  feelings  as 
an  object  of  affectionate  and  reverential  retrospect 

Far  different  from  this  was  the  development  of  the  early 
Germans.  We  know  little  about  their  early  poetry,  but  we 
shall  run  no  risk  of  error  in  affirming  that  they  had  nothing 
to  compare  with  either  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  Whether,  if  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  have  possessed  sufficient  progressive 
power  to  make  a  step  similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  answer.  Their  condition,  mental 
as  well  as  political,  was  violently  changed  by  a  foreign  action 
from  without  The  influence  of  the  Roman  empire  German 
introduced  artificially  among  them  new  institutions,  E^SSgfat 
new  opinions,  habits  and  luxuries,  and,  above  all,  a  ^i^tun 
new  religion ;  the  Romanised  Germans  becoming  without. 
themselves  successively  the  instruments  of  this  revolution 
with  regard  to  such  of  their  brethren  as  still  remained 
heathens.  It  was  a  revolution  often  brought  about  by  penal 
and  coercive  means :  the  old  gods  Thor  and  Woden  were 
formally  deposed  and  renounced,  their  images  were  crumbled 
into  dust,  and  the  sacred  oaks  of  worship  and  prophecy  hewn 
down.  But  even  where  conversion  was  the  fruit  of  preaching 
and  persuasion,  it  did  not  the  less  break  up  all  the  associations 
of  a  German  with  respect  to  that  mythical  world  which  he 
called  his  past,  and  of  which  the  ancient  gods  constituted 
both  the  charm  and  the  sanctity  :  he  had  now  only  the  alter- 
native of  treating  them  either  as  men  or  as  daemona^    That 


'  On  the  hostile  influence  exercised 
bj  the  change  of  religion  on  the  old 
Sicandinavian  ooetry,  see  an  interesting 
article  of  Jacob  Grimm  in  the  Gottinger 
Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  Feb.  1830,  p.  26S- 
273 ;  a  review  of  Olaf  Tryggvson's 
Saga.  The  article /^iU^  in  his  Deutsche 
Mythologie  is  also  full  of  instruction  on 
the  same  subject :  see  also  the  Einlei- 
tang  to  the  book,  p.  12,  2nd  edition. 

A  similar  observation  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  old  mythes  of  the 
pagan  Russians  hj  Eichhoff : — '*  L'^tab- 
nsKment  du  Chnstianisme,  ce  gage  du 
boulieiir  des  nations,  fut  vivement  ap- 
yrMi  par  lea  Russes,  qui  dans  leur 
juste  reconnaissance,  le  personnifi^rent 
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dans  un  h^ros.  Vladimir  le  Grand,  ami 
des  arts,  protecteur  de  la  religion  qu'il 
rot^ea,  et  dont  les  fruits  firent  oublier 
es  fautes,  devint  TArthus  et  le  Charle- 
magne de  la  Russie,  et  ses  hauts  faits 
furent  un  mythe  national  qui  domina 
tous  ceux  du  paganisme.  Autour  de 
lui  se  groupirent  ces  guerriers  aux 
formes  athl^tiques,  au  coeur  g^n^reux, 
dont  la  po^e  aime  k  entourer  le  ber- 
ceau  myst^eux  des  peuples :  et  les  ex- 
ploits du  vaillant  Dobrinia,  de  Rogdai, 
d'llia,  de  Curilo,  anim^rent  les  ballades 
nationales,  et  vivent  encore  dans  de 
naifs  r^ts.''  (Eichhoff,  Histoire  de  la 
Langue  et  litt^ture  des  Slaves,  Paris, 
1839,  part  iiL  ch.  2,  p.  190). 
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mixed  religious  and  patriotic  retrospect,  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  piety  with  ancestral  feeling,  which  constituted 
the  appropriate  sentiment  both  of  Greeks  and  of  Germans 
towards  their  unrecorded  antiquity,  was  among  the  latter 
banished  by  Christianity :  and  while  the  root  of  the  old 
mythes  was  thus  cankered,  the  commemorative  ceremonies 
and  customs  with  which  they  were  connected,  either  lost  their 
consecrated  character  or  disappeared  altogether.  Moreover 
Operation  of  new  influenccs  of  great  importance  were  at  the  same 

the  Roman         .  ,  ,  _,_        •        •      t 

civilization  time  brought  to  bear.  The  Latm  language,  together 
Christianity  with  some  tinge  of  Latin  literature — ^the  habit  of 
primitive  writing  and  of  recording  present  events — the  idea 
mythes.  of  a  Systematic  law  and  pacific  adjudication  of 
disputes, — all  these  formed  a  part  of  the  general  working 
of  Roman  civilization,  even  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  upon  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes.  A  class  of 
specially-educated  men  was  formed  upon  a  Latin  basis  and 
upon  Christian  principles,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  priests, 
who  were  opposed,  as  well  by  motives  of  rivalry  as  by  religious 
feeling,  to  the  ancient  bards  and  storytellers  of  the  com- 
munity. The  "  lettered  men  "  ^  were  constituted  apart  from 
"the  men  of  story,"  and  Latin  literature  contributed  along 
with  religion  to  sink  the  mythes  of  untaught  heathenism. 
Charlemagne  indeed,  at  the  same  time  that  he  employed 
aggressive  and  violent  proceedings  to  introduce  Christianity 
among  the  Saxons,  also  took  special  care  to  commit  to  writing 
and  preserve  the  old  heathen  songs.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  step  was  the  suggestion  of  a  large  and 
enlightened  understanding  peculiar  to  himself.  The  disposi- 
tion general  among  lettered  Christians  of  that  age  is  more 
accurately  represented  by  his  son  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  who, 
having  learnt  these  songs  as  a  boy,  came  to  abhor  them  when 
he  arrived  at  mature  years,  and  could  never  be  induced  either 
to  repeat  or  tolerate  them.* 


*  This  dbtinction  is  curiously  brought 
to  view  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  where 
he  says  of  an  Englishman  named  Lucas, 
that  he  was  *' Uteris  quidem  tenuiter  in- 
structus,  sed  historiarum  sdentii  ap- 
prime  eruditus"  (p.  330,  apud  Dahl- 
mann's  Historische  Forschungen,  vol  i. 
p.  176). 

*  **  Barbara  et  antiquissima  carmina 


(sajrs  Eginhart  in  his  Life  of  Charle- 
magne), quibus  veterum  reeum  actus  et 
bella  canebantur,  conscripsit" 

The^anus  says  of  Louis  le  D^bopnair^ 
"  PoeUca  carmina  gentilia,  quae  in  juveu- 
tute  didicerat,  respnit,  nee  l^ere,  ncc 
audire,  nee  docere,  voluit"  (De  Gestis 
Ludovid  Imperatoris  ap.  Pithfeuniy  p. 
304,  c  xix.) 
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According  to  the  old  heathen  faith,  the  pedigree  of  the 
Saxon,  Anglian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  kings, — 
probably  also  those  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  kings 
generally, — was  traced  to  Odin,  or  to  some  of  his  immediate 
companions  or  heroic  sons.*  I  have  already  observed  that  the 
value  of  these  genealogies  consisted  not  so  much  in  their 
length,  as  in  the  reverence  attached  to  the  name  serving  as 
primitive  source.  After  the  worship  attached  to  Alteration  in 
Odin  had  been  extinguished,  the  genealogical  line  g<^^gie8 
was  lengthened  up  to  Japhet  or  Noah — and  Odin,  the  other 
no  longer  accounted  worthy  to  stand  at  the  top,  was  J^koS^ 
degraded  into  one  of  the  simple  human  members  of  it'    And 


*  See  Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie, 
ait.  Heldtn^  p.  356,  2nd  edit.  Hengist 
and  Horsa  were  fourth  in  descent  from 
Odin  (Venerable  Bede,    Hist  L    15). 
Thiodolff,  the  Scald  of  Harold  Haar- 
fager  king  of  Norway,  traced  the  pedi- 
gree of  his  sovereign  through    thirty 
generations  to  Yngarfrey,   the  son  of 
Niord  companion  of  Odin  at  Upsal; 
the  kings  of  Upsal  were  odled  Ynglinger, 
and  the  son  of  Thiodolff,  YngHn^tal 
(Dahlmann,    Histor.   Forschung.  1.  p. 
379).    Eyvind,  another  Scald  a  century 
afterwards,    deduced    the   pedigree  of 
Jaxi  Hacon  from  Saming  son  of  Yngwi- 
frej  (p.  381).    Are  Frode,  the  Icelandic 
historian,  carried  up  his  own  genealogy 
through  fliirty-six  generations  to  Yngwe ; 
a  genealogy  which  Torfseus  accepts  as 
trustworthy,  opposing  it  to  the  Ime  of 
kings  given  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  (p. 
352).      Torfaeus  makes  Harold  Haar- 
mger  a  descendant  from  Odin  through 
twenty-seven    generations ;    Alfred    of 
England  through  twenty-three  genera- 
tions;  Ofia  ofMercia  through  fifteen 
(p.  362).    See  also  the  translation  by 
Lange  of  P.  A.  Miiller's  Saga  Biblio- 
thek,  Introd.  p.  xxviii.  and  me  genea- 
logical tables  prefixed  to  Snorro  Sturle- 
son's  Edda. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner  conceives  the 
human  existence  of  Odin  to  be  dis* 
tinctly  proved,  seemingly  upon  the  same 
evidence  as  Eudmerus  believed  in  the 
human  existence  of  Zeus  (History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Appendix  to  b.  ii. 
ch.  3,  p.  219,  5th  edit). 

*  Dahlmann,  Histor.  Forschung.  t.  i. 
p.  39a  There  is  a  valuable  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Ge- 
8chicht»-Wi8senschaft  (Berlin,  vol.  i.  p. 


237-282)  by  Stuhr,  '•  Ueber  einige 
Hauptfragen  des  Nordischen  Alter- 
thums,^  wherein  the  writer  illustrates 
both  the  strong  motive  and  the  effective 
tendency,  on  Uie  part  of  the  Christian 
clergy  who  had  to  deal  with  these 
newly-converted  Teutonic  pagans,  to 
Euemerise  the  old  £ods,  and  to  repre- 
sent a  genealogy,  which  they  were  un- 
able to  effiice  from  men's  minds,  as  if  it 
consisted  only  of  mere  men. 

Mr.  Tohn  Kemble  (Ueber  die  Stamm- 
tafel  der  Westsachsen,  ap.  Stuhr.  p. 
254)  remarks,  that  "  nobilitas  "  among 
that  people  consisted  in  descent  from 
Odin  and  the  other  gods. 

Colonel  Sleeman  also  deals  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  religious  legends 
of  the  Hindoos — so  natursu  is  the  pro- 
ceeding of  Eu6merus,  towards  any  re- 
ligion in  which  a  critic  does  not  be- 
lieve— 

"They  (the  Hindoos)  of  course  think 
that  the  incarnations  of  their  three 
great  divinities  were  beings  infinitely 
superior  to  prophets,  being  in  all  their 
attributes  and  prerogatives  equal  to  the 
divinities  themselves.  But  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  these  ineamations 
were  nothing  more  than  great  men  whom 
their  flatterers  and  poets  have  exalted 
into  gods — this  was  the  way  in  which  men 
made  their  gods  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Egypt, — All  that  the  poets  have  sung  of 
the  actions  of  these  men  is  now  re- 
ceived as  revelation  from  heaven : 
though  nothing  can  be  more  monstrous 
than  the  actions  ascribed  to  the  best 
incarnation,  Krishna,  of  the  best  of  the 
gods,  Vishnoo."  (Sleeman,  Rambles 
and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official, 
vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  61.) 

2   E  2 
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we  find  this  alteration  of  the  original  mythical  genealogies  to 
have  taken  place  even  among  the  Scandinavians,  althou^  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  in  those  parts  both  longer 
deferred,  so  as  to  leave  time  for  a  more  ample  development 
of  the  heathen  poetical  vein — and  seems  to  have  created  a 
less  decided  feeling  of  antipathy  (especially  in  Iceland)  towards 
the  extinct  faith.^  The  poems  and  tales  composing  the  Edda, 
though  first  committed  to  writing  after  the  period  of  Chris- 
tianity, do  not  present  the  ancient  gods  in  a  point  of  view 
intentionally  odious  or  degrading. 

The  transposition  above  alluded  to,  of  the  genealogical  root 
from  Odin  to  Noah,  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  illus- 
trates the  genuine  character  of  these  genealogies,  and  shows 
that  they  sprung,  not  from  any  erroneous  historical  data,  but 
from  the  turn  of  the  religious  feeling  ;  also  that  their  true 
value  is  derived  from  their  being  taken  entire,  as  connecting 
the  existing  race  of  men  with  a  divine  original.  If  we  could 
imagine  that  Grecian  paganism  had  been  superseded  by 
Christianity  in  the  year  500  B.C.,  the  great  and  venerated 
gentile  genealogies  of  Greece  would  have  undei^one  the  like 
modification  ;  the  Herakleids,  Pelopids,  i£akids,  Asklepiads, 
&c.  would  have  been  merged  in  some  larger  aggregate  branching 
out  from  the  archaeology  of  the  Old  Testament  The  old 
heroic  legends  connected  with  these  ancestral  names  would 
either  have  been  forgotten,  or  so  transformed  as  to  suit  the 
new  vein  of  thought ;  for  the  altered  worship,  ceremonies,  and 
customs  would  have  been  altogether  at  variance  with  them, 
and  the  mythical  feeling  would  have  ceased  to  dwell  upon 
those  to  whom  prayers  were  no  longer  oflFered.  If  the  oak  of 
Ddd6na  had  been  cut  down,  or  the  Thedric  ship  had 
ceased  to  be  sent  from  Athens  to  D6I0S,  the  mythes 
of  Theseus  and  of  the  two  black  doves  would  have 
lost  their  pertinence,  and  died  away.  As  it  was,  the 
change  from  Homer  to  Thucydidfis  and  Aristotle 
took  place  internally,  gradually,  and  imperceptibly. 


Grecian  Pa- 
ganism— 
what  would 
have  been 
the  case,  if 
it  had  been 
supplanted 
by  Chris- 
tianity in 
500  B.C. 


»  See  P.  E.  MuUer,  Ueber  den  Ur- 
spmng  und  Verfall  der  Islandischen  His- 
toriographie,  p.v63. 

In  tne  Leitfaden  zur  Nordischen 
Alterthumskande,  pp.  4-5  (Copenhagen, 
1837),  is  an  instructive  summary  of  the 


different  schemes  of  interpretatioo  ap- 
plied to  the  northern  mytnes :  i.  the 
nistorical;  2.  the  geognmhical ;  3.  the  as- 
tronomical ;  4.  the  ptiysical ;  5.  the 
allegorical. 
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Philosophy  and  history  were  superinduced  in  the  minds  of  the 
superior  few,  but  the  feelings  of  the  general  public  continued 
unshaken — ^the  sacred  objects  remained  the  same  both  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  heart — and  the  worship  of  the  ancient  gods 
was  even  adorned  by  new  architects  and  sculptors  who  greatly 
strengthened  its  imposing  effect. 

While  then  in  Greece  the  mythopceic  stream  continued  in 
the  same  course,  only  with  abated  current  and  influence, 
in  modem  Europe  its  ancient  bed  was  blocked  up  and  it  was 
turned  into  new  and  divided  channels.  The  old  religion, — 
though  as  an  ascendent  faith,  unanimously  and  publicly  mani- 
fested, it  became  extinct, — still  continued  in  detached  scraps 
and  fragments,  and  under  various  alterations  of  name  and 
form.  The  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  deprived  as  they 
were  of  divinity,  did  not  pass  out  of  the  recollection  and 
fears  of  their  former  worshippers,  but  were  sometimes  repre- 
sented (on  principles  like  those  of  Eu6merus)  as  having  been 
eminent  and  glorious  men — sometimes  degraded  into  daemons, 
magicians,  elfs,  fairies  and  other  supernatural  agents,  of  an 
inferior  g^rade  and  generally  mischievous  cast  Christian 
writers  such  as  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Snorro  Sturleson 
committed  to  writing  the  ancient  oral  songs  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Scalds,  and  digested  the  events  contained  in  them 
into  continuous  narrative — performing  in  this  respect  a  task 
similar  to  that  of  the  Grecian  logographers  Pherekyd^s  and 
Hellanikus,  in  reference  to  Hesiod  and  the  Cyclic  poets.  But 
while  Pherekydfis  and  Hellanikus  compiled  under  saxoGram- 
the  influence  of  feelings  substantially  the  same  as  sn^,?S**"^ 
those  of  the  poets  on  whom  they  bestowed  their  ^m^Si 
care,  the  Christian  logographers  felt  it  their  duty  to  kjdk^iSdT 
point  out  the  Odin  and  Thor  of  the  old  Scalds  as  Hdianikus. 
evil  daemons,  or  cunning  enchanters  who  had  fascinated  the 
minds  of  men  into  a  false  belief  in  their  divinity.^     In  some 


^  **  Interea  tamen  homines  Christian! 
in  nnmina  non  credant  ethnica,  nee 
aliter  fidem  narrationibus  hisce  adstniere 
Tel  adhibere  debent,  quam  in  libri  hujus 
prooemio  monitom  est  de  caosis  et 
occasionibus  cur  et  quomodo  genus 
humanum  a  yeri  fide  aberraverit"  (Ex- 
tract from  the  Prose  Edda,  p.  75,  in  the 
Lexicon  Mytholo^cum  ad  adeem  Eddse 
Scemmid.  vol.  iii.  p.  357,   Copenhag. 


edit) 

A  similar  warning  is  to  be  found  in 
another  passage  cited  by  P.  E.  Muller, 
Ueber  den  Ursprung  und  Verfall  der 
Islandischen  Historiographie,  p.  138, 
Copenhagen,  1813 :  compare  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Prose  Edda,  p.  6,  and 
Mallet,  Introduction  k  THistoire  de 
Danemarc,  ch.  vii.  p.  1 14-132. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  represents  Odin 
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cases  the  heathen  recitals  and  ideas  were  modified  so  as  to 
suit  Christian  feeling.  But  when  preserved  without  such  a 
change,  they  exhibited  themselves  palpably,  and  were  desig- 
nated by  their  compilers,  as  at  variance  with  the  religious 
belief  of  the  people,  and  as  associated  either  with  imposture 
or  with  evil  spirits. 

A  new  vein  of  sentiment  had  arisen  in  Europe,  tmsuitable 
Mythopoeic  indeed  to  the  old  mythes,  yet  leavii^  still  in  force 
the  demand  for  mythical  narrative  generally.  And 
this  demand  was  satisfied,  speaking  generally,  by 
two  classes  of  narratives, — the  legends  of  the  Catholic 
Saints  and  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  corresponding 
to  two  types  of  character,  both  perfectly  accommo- 
dated to  the  feelings  of  the  time, — the  saintly  ideal 
and  the  chivalrous  ideal. 

Both  these  two  classes  of  narrative  correspond,  in  character 
as  well  as  in  general  purpose,  to  the  Grecian  mythes, — ^being 
stories  accepted  as  realities,  from  their  full  conformity  with 
the  predispositions  and  deep-seated  faith  of  an  uncritical 
audience,  and  prepared  beforehand  by  their  authors,  not  with 
any  reference  to  the  conditions  of  historical  proof,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  forth  sympathy,  emotion,  or  reverence. 
The  type  of  the  saintly  character  belongs  to  Christianity, 
being'  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  as  described  in  the  Gospels, 
and  that  of  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament ;  whilst  the 


tendencies 
in  modem 
Europe 
still  sub- 
sisting, but 
forced  into  a 
new  channel. 
I.  Saintly 
ideal ; 
a.  Chival- 
rous ideal. 


sometimes  as  a  magician,  sometimes  as 
an  evil  daemon,  sometimes  as  a  high- 
priest,  or  pontiff  of  heathenism,  who 
imposed  so  powerfully  upon  the  people 
around  him  as  to  receive  divine  honours. 
Thor  also  is  treated  as  having  been  an 
evil  daemon.  (See  Lexicon  Mythologic. 
ut  supra,  pp.  567,  915). 

Respecting  the  function  of  Snorro  as 
logographer,  see  Praefat  ad  Eddam,  ut 
supra,  p.  xi.  He  is  much  more  faith- 
ful, and  less  unfriendly  to  the  old 
religion,  than  the  other  logographers 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  Sagas. 
(Leitfjeiden  der  Nordischen  Alterthiimer, 
p.  14,  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Cop^ihagen,  1837.) 

By  a  singular  transformation,  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  tone  of  mind, 
^e  authors  of  the  French  Chansons  de 
Geste  in  the  twelfth  century  turned 
Apollo  into  an  evil  daemon,  patron  of 
the   Mussulmans    (see    the  Roman  of 


Garin  le  Loherain,  par  M.  Panlin  Paris, 
1833,  p.  31) : — "Car  mieux  vaut  Dieux 
que  ne  feit  Apollis.'*  M.  Paris  observes, 
*'  Get  ancien  Dieu  des  beaux  arts  est 
Pun  des  d^ons  le  plus  souvent  d^sign^ 
dans  nos  poemes,  comme  patron  des 
Musulmans.^' 

The  prophet  Mahomet,  too,  anathe- 
matised the  old  Persian  epic  anterior 
to  his  religion.  "C*est  i  roccasioii  de 
Naser  Ibn  al-Hareth,  qui  avait  ap- 
port^  de  Perse  THistoire  de  Rustem  et 
d*Isfendiar,  et  la  faisait  r^ter  par  des 
chanteuses  dans  les  assemble  des  Ko- 
reischites,  que  Mahomet  prononya  le 
vers  suivant  (of  the  Koran) :  II  y  a  des 
hommes  qui  ach^tent  des  contes  frivoles, 
pour  d^toumer  par-Ui  les  hommes  de  la 
vole  de  Dieu,  d'une  mani^  insens^ 
et  pour  la  livrer  k  la  ris^ :  mais  leor 
punition  les  couvrira  de  honte."  (Mohl, 
Preface  au  livre  des  Rois  de  Ferdousi, 
p.  xiii.) 
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lives  of  holy  men,  who  acquired  a  religious  reputation  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  were 
invested  with  attributes,  and  illustrated  with  ample  details, 
tending  to  assimilate  them  to  this  revered  model.  The 
numerous  miracles,  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  expulsion  of 
daemons,  the  temptations  and  sufferings,  the  teaching  and 
commands,  with  which  the  bic^fraphy  of  Catholic  Legends  of 
saints  abounds,  grew  chiefly  out  of  this  pious  feeling,  ^  "*"**• 
common  to  the  writer  and  to  his  readers.  Many  of  the  other 
incidents,  recounted  in  the  same  performances,  take  their  rise 
from  misinterpreted  allegories,  from  ceremonies  and  customs 
of  which  it  was  pleasing  to  find  a  consecrated  origin,  or  from 
the  disposition  to  convert  the  etymology  of  a  name  into 
matter  of  history :  many  have  also  been  suggested  by  local 
peculiarities,  and  by  the  desire  of  stimulating  or  justifying  the 
devotional  emotions  of  pilgrims  who  visited  some  consecrated 
chapel  or  image.  The  dove  was  connected,  in  the  faith  of 
the  age,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  serpent  with  Satan ; 
lions,  wolves,  stags,  unicorns,  &c.  were  the  subjects  of  other 
emblematic  associations ;  and  such  modes  of  belief  found 
expression  for  themselves  in  many  narratives  which  brought 
the  saints  into  conflict  or  conjoint  action  with  these  various 
animals.  Legends  of  this  kind,  indefinitely  multiplied  and 
pre-eminently  popular  and  affecting,  in  the  middle  ages,  are 
not  exaggerations  of  particular  matters  of  fact,  but  emanations 
in  detail  of  some  current  faith  or  feeling,  which  they  served  to 
satisfy,  and  by  which  they  were  in  turn  amply  sustained  and 
accredited.^ 


*  The  legends  of  the  Saints  have  been 
toached  upon  by  M.  Guisot  (Conrs 
d'Htstoire  Modeme,  le9on  zvii.)  and  by 
M.  Amp^e  (Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la 
France,  t  iL  cap.  14,  15,  16) ;  but  a 
hx  mote  copious  and  elaborate  account 
of  them,  coupled  with  much  just  criti- 
cism, is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable 
Essai  sur  les  L^gendes  Pieuses  du 
Moyen  Age,  par  L.  F.  Alfred  Maury, 
Paris,  IS43. 

M.  Guizot  scarcely  adverts  at  all  to 
the  more  or  less  of  matter  of  fiact  con- 
fegined  in  tiiese  biographies :  he  regards 
them  altogether  as  they  grew  out  of  and 
answered  to  the  predominant  emotions 
and  mental  exigences  of  the  age  :  *'  Au 
milieu  d*an  d^uge  de  Rubles  absurdes,  la 


morale  ^ate  avec  un  grand  empire" 
(p.  159,  ed.  1829).  "  Les  l^endes  ont 
et^  pour  les  Chretiens  de  ce  temps 
(qu'on  me  permette  cette  comparaison 
purement  litt^raire)  ce  que  sont  pour  les 
Orientaux  ces  longs  r^ts,  ces  histoires 
si  brillantes  et  si  vari^,  dont  les  Mille 
et  une  Nuits  nous  donnent  un  echan- 
tillon.  CVtait  ]k  que  ^imagination  po- 
pulaire  errait  librement  dans  un  monde 
mconnu,  merveilleux,  plein  de  mouve> 
ment  et  de  po^e"  (p.  175,  iHd.), 

M.  Guizot  takes  his  comparison  with 
the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nip^hts,  as 
heard  by  an  Oriental  with  umnquirine 
and  unsuspicious  credence.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  an  instructed  Euro- 
pean,   who   reads  these  narratives  as 
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Readers  of  Pausanias  will  recognise  the  great  general 
analogy  between  the  stories  recounted  to  him  at  the  temples 
which  he  visited,  and  these  legends  of  the  middle  ages. 
Though  the  type  of  character  which  the  latter  illustrate  is 
indeed  materially  different,  yet  the  source  as  well  as  the 
circulation,  the  generating  as  well  as  the  sustaining  forces, 
were  in  both  cases  the  same.  Such  l^ends  were  the  natural 
growth  of  a  religious  faith  earnest,  unexamining,  and  inter- 
woven with  the  feelings  at  a  time  when  the  reason  does  not 
Thdrana-  nccd  to  be  cheated.  The  lives  of  the  Saints  bring 
A?^H3Scric  us  even  back  to  the  simple  and  ever-operative  theo- 
thcoionr.      iQgy  Qf  ^j^g  Homeric  age  ;  so  constantly  is  the  hand 

of  God  exhibited  even  in  the  minutest  details,  for  the  succour 
of  a  favoured  individual, — so  completely  is  the  scientific  point 
of  view,  respecting  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  absorbed  into 
the  religious.^     During  the  intellectual  vigour  of  Greece  and 


pleasing  but  recognised  fiction,  the  com- 
parison would  not  be  just ;  for  no  one 
in  that  age  dreamt  of  questioning  the 
truth  of  3ie  biographies.  All  the  re- 
marks of  M.  Guizot  assume  this  implicit 
faith  in  them  as  literal  histories  :  per- 
haps in  estimating  the  feelings  to  which 
they  owed  their  extraordinary  popularity, 
he  allows  too  little  predominance  to  the 
religious  feeling,  and  too  much  influence 
to  other  mental  exigences  which  then 
went  along  with  it ;  more  especially  as 
he  remarks  in  the  preceding  lecture  (p. 
Ii6),  **Le  caract^re  general  d  T^poque 
est  la  concentration  du  d^veloppement 
intellectuel  dans  la  sphere  religieuse.'' 

How  this  absorbing  religious  senti- 
ment operated  in  generating  and  accre- 
diting new  matter  of  narrative,  is  shown 
with  great  fulness  of  detail  in  the  work 
of  M.  Maury: — **Tous  les  ^rits  du 
moyen  Sge  nous  apportent  la  preuve  de 
cette  preoccupation  exclusive  des  esprits 
vers  rHistoire  Sainte  et  les  prodiges 

2ui  avaient  signal^  Pav^nement  du 
!hristianisme.  Tous  nous  montrent  la 
pens^  de  Dieu  et  du  Ciel,  dominant 
les  moindres  oeuvres  de  cette  ^po<me  de 
naive  et  de  cr^ole  simplidte.  I)*ail- 
leurs,  n'^tait-ce  pas  le  moine,  le  clerc, 
qui  constituaient  alors  les  seuls  ^cri- 
vains?  Qu'y  a-t-il  d'^tonnant  que  le 
sujet  habituel  de  leors  mutations,  de 
leors  Etudes,  se  refletit  sans  cesse  dans 
leurs  ouvrages?  Partout  reparaissait  k 
rimagination  Jesus  et  ses  Saints  :  cette 


image,  I'esprit  Paccueillait  avec 
mission  et  obeissance  :  il  n  osait  pas  en- 
core envisager  ces  celestes  pens^  avec 
Toeil  de  la  critique,  arm^  de  defiance  et 
de  doute ;  an  contraire,  rintelligence 
les  acceptait  toutes  indistinctement  et 
s'en  nourrissait  avec  avidity  Ainsi 
s'accr^itaient  tous  les  jours  de  nou- 
velles  fables.  Une  foi  vive  veut  sans 
cesse  de  nouveaux  Jaits  qt^eUt  pmsst 
croire,  comme  la  diiarit^  veut  de  nou- 
veaux bienfaits  pour  s'exercer  **  (p.  48). 
The  remarks  on  the  History  of  St 
Christopher,  whose  personalitv  was 
allegorised  by  Lather  and  MeUnoithon, 
are  curious  (p.  57). 

1  **Dans  les  prodiges  que  Ton  ad- 
mettait  avoir  dd  n^cessairement  s'op^rer 
au  tombeau  du  saint  nouvellement  canoD- 
is^,  Texpression,  'Ced  visum,  daudi 
gressum,  muti  loquelam,  surdi  auditum, 
paralytid  debitum  membrorum  c^dum, 
recuperabant,'  ^tait  devenue  pliitot  one 
formole  d'usaffe  que  la  relation  litt^rale 
du  fait'*  (Maoiy,  Essai  sur  les  L^ 
gendes  Pieuses  du  Moyen  Age,  p.  5). 

To  the  same  purpose  M.  Ampm,  cb. 
14,  p.  361  :  "II  y  a  on  certain  nombre 
de  mits  que  Taeiographie  reprodnit  coo- 
stamment,  quelque  soit  son  h^ros :  or- 
dinairement  ce  personnage  a  eu  dans  sa 
jeunesse  une  vision  qui  lui  a  rev^^  son 
avenir :  ou  bien,  une  prophetic  lui  a 
annonc^  ce  qu'il  serait  un  jour.  Plus 
tard,  il  op^re  un  certain  nombre  de 
mirades,  toujours  les  mtoes ;  il  exor- 
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Rome,  a  sense  of  the  invariable  course  of  nature  and  of  the 
scientific  explanation  of  phenomena  had  been  created  among 
the  superior  minds,  and  through  them  indirectly  among  the 
remaining  community;  thus  limiting  to  a  certain  extent 
the  ground  open  to  be  occupied  by  a  religious  l^end.  With 
the  decline  of  the  pagan  literature  and  philosophy,  before  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  this  scientific  conception 
gradually  passed  out  of  sight,  and  left  the  mind  free  to  a 
religious  interpretation  of  nature  not  less  simple  and  natf 
than  that  which  had  prevailed  imder  the  Homeric  paganism.^ 


GSit.  des  possM^  ressusdte  des  morts, 
U  est  avert!  de  sa  fin  par  on  songe.  Puis 
sur  son  tombeau  s'accomplissent  d'an- 
tres  merveilles  li-peu-prb  semblables." 

'  A  few  words  from  M.  Ampere 
to  illustrate  this :  "  C'est  done  au  six- 
ihne  si^e  que  la  l^gende  se  constitue : 
c'est  alors  qu'elle  prend  compl^tement 
le  caract^re   na'if  qui  lui  appartient : 

3a'elle  est  elle-m6me,  qu'elle  se  s^are 
e  toute  influence  ^trang^.  En  m8me 
temps,  I'ignorance  devient  de  plus  en 
plus  grossiere,  et  par  suite  la  credulity 
s'accroit :  les  calamity  du  temps  sont 
plus  lourdes,  et  Ton  a  un  plus  grand 
besoin  de  remMe  et  de  consolation  .  .  . 
Les  redts  miraculeux  se  substituent  aux 
argumens  de  la  th^logie.  Les  miracles 
sont  devenus  la  meilleure  d^onstration 
du  Christianisme :  c'est  la  seule  que 
puissent  comprendre  les  esprits  gros- 
siers  des  barbares''  (c.  15,  p.  373). 

Again,  c  17,  p.  401  :  '*  Un  des 
caract^es  de  la  Iqgende  est  de  mdler 
constanmient  le  pudril  au  erand  :  il  faut 
I'avouer,  elle  d^ngure  pariois  un  pen  ces 
hommes  d'une  trempe  si  forte,  en  met- 
tant  sur  leur  compte  des  anecdotes  dont 
le  caractire  n*est  pas  toujours  s^rieux  ; 
elle  en  a  us^  ainsi  pour  St  Columban, 
dont  nous  yerrons  tout  ^  Pheure  le  r61e 
▼is-^-vis  de  Brunehaut  et  des  chefs 
M^royingiens.  La  l^ende  aiiroit  pu  se 
diq)enser  de  nous  apprendre,  comment 
un  jour,  il  se  ftt  rapporter  par  un  cor^ 
bean  les  gants  (^u'il  avait  perdus  :  com- 
ment, un  autre  jour,  il  emp^cha  la  biere 
de  couler  d'un  tonneau  perc^,  et  diverses 
merveilles,  certainement  indignes  de  sa 
m^oire.*' 

The  miracle  by  which  St  Columban 
employed  the  raven  to  fetch  back  his 
lost  gloves  is  exactly  in  the  character  of 
the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  age :  the 
earnest  (aith,  as  well  as  the  reverential 


sympathy,  between  the  Homeric  man 
and  Zeus  or  Ath6n8,  is  indicated  by  the 
invocation  of  their  aid  for  his  own 
sufferings  of  detail  and  in  his  own  need 
and  danger.  The  criticism  of  M.  Am- 
pere, on  the  other  hand,  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  later  psu^ans,  after  the 
conception  of  a  course  ofnature  had  be- 
come established  in  men's  minds,  so  far 
as  that  exceptional  interference  by  the 
gods  was  understood  to  be,  compara- 
tively speaking,  rare,  and  only  suppos- 
able  upon  what  were  called  great  emer- 
gencies. 

In  the  old  Hesiodic  legend  (see  above, 
ch.  ix.),  Apollo  is  apposed  by  a  raven 
of  the  infidelity  of  tne  nymph  Kordnis 
to  him — ^T^  pukv  &p'  trft^hot  ^X^c  Jc^pa{, 
&C.  (the  raven  appears  elsewhere  as 
companion  of  Apollo,  Plutarch,  de  Isid. 
et  Os.  p.  379,  Herod,  iv.  15).  Pindar 
in  his  version  of  the  legend  eliminated 
the  raven,  without  specifying  fujw 
Apollo  got  his  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stance. The  Scholiasts  praise  Pindar 
much  for  having  rejected  the  puerile 
version  of  the  story — lircuyei  rk*'  nfi^ 
Sopor  5  'Af»T^/M»v  im  TeipeucpoiHrdfUPOs 
r^y  Tcpl  rhy  icdptuca  IffroploMf  oirrbr  81' 
^avTOv  fyywic/rai  ^ff\  rhf  *At6kXm  •  .  . 
Xcdp€af  odp  idffta  r^  roioir^  fi6$^  r  c- 
Acwt  6wri  AiypiOffi,  &c — compare 
also  the  criticisms  of  the  Schol.  ad 
Soph.  CEdip.  Col.  1378,  on  the  old  epic 
Thebais;  and  the  remarks  of  Aman 
(Exp.  Al.  iii.  4)  on  the  divine  interfer- 
ence by  which  Alexander  and  his  army 
were  enabled  to  find  their  way  across 
the  sand  of  the  desert  to  the  temple  of 
Ammon. 

In  the  eyes  of  M.  Ampere,  the  recital 
of  the  biographer  of  St.  Columban  ap- 
pears puerile  {o9w  Vioy  £<€  Btohs  &ya- 
^aifia  ^tX€vrras,  Odyss.  iii.  221 )  :  in 
the  eyes  of  that  biographer,  the  cnti- 
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The  great  religious  movement  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
gradual  formation  of  critical  and  philosophical  habits  in 
the  modern  mind,  have  caused  these  legends  of  the  Saints, 
— once  the  charm  and  cherished  creed  of  a  numerous  public,^ 
— to  pass  altogether  out  of  credit,  without  even  being  regarded, 
among  Protestants  at  least,  as  worthy  of  a  formal  scrutiny 
into  the  evidence — a  proof  of  the  transitory  value  of  public 
belief,  however  sincere  and  fervent,  as  a  certificate  of  historical 
truth,  if  it  be  blended  with  religious  predispositions. 

The  same  mythopceic  vein,  and  the  same  susceptibility  and 
facility  of  belief,  which  had  created  both  supply  and  demand 


cism  of  M.  Ampere  would  have  ap- 
peared impious.  When  it  is  once  con- 
ceded that  phsenomena  are  distributable 
under  two  denominations,  the  natural 
and  the  miraculous,  it  must  be  left  to 
the  feelings  of  each  individual  to  deter- 
mine what  is  and  what  is  not,  a  suitable 
occasion  of  a  miracle.  Dioddrus  and 
Pausanias  differed  in  opinion  (as  stated 
in  a  previous  chapter)  about  the  death 
of  Actaeon  by  his  own  hounds — ^the  former 
maintaining  that  the  case  was  one  fit 
for  the  special  intervention  of  the  god- 
dess Artemis ;  the  latter  that  it  was  not 
so.  The  question  is  one  determinable 
only  by  the  religious  feelings  and  con- 
science of  the  two  dissentients  r  no 
common  standard  of  judgement  can  be 
imposed  upon  them  :  for  no  reasonings 
derived  from  science  or  philosophy  are 
available,  inasmuch  as  in  this  case  the 
very  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the 
scientific  point  of  view  be  admissible. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  adopt  the 
supernatural  belief,  will  find  in  every 
case  the  language  open  to  them  where- 
with Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  (in  re- 
counting a  miracle  wrought  by  Vesta  in 
the  early  times  of  Roman  history  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  an  unjustly  accused 
virgin)  reproves  the  sceptics  of  his  time : 
**  It  is  well  worth  while  (he  observes)  to 
recount  the  special  manifestation  {iwi^d' 
ycioy)  which  the  goddess  showed  to 
these  unjustly  accused  virgins.  For 
these  circumstances,  extraoniinary  as 
thc^  are,  have  been  held  worthy  of  be- 
lief'^by  the  Romans,  and  historians  have 
talked  much  about  them.  Those  per- 
sons indeed  who  adopt  the  atheistical 
schemes  of  philosophy  (if  indeed  we 
must  call  them  philosophy)^  pulling  in 
pieces  as  they  do  all  tiie  special  mani- 
festations {Jmaaz  iutcipomts  rks  ivt' 


4>ay€ias  rUr  tfcfir)  of  the  gods  which  have 
taken  place  among  Greeks  or  barba- 
rians, will  of  coarse  turn  these  stories  also 
into  ridicule,  ascribing  them  to  the  vain 
talk  of  men,  as  if  none  of  the  gods  cared 
at  all  for  mankind.  But  those  who, 
having  pushed  their  researches  farther, 
believe  the  gods  not  to  be  indifferent  to 
human  affairs,  but  favourable  to  good 
men  and  hostUe  to  bad — ^will  not  treat 
these  special  manifestations  as  more  in- 
credible than  others."  (Dionys.  Halic 
iL  68-69.)  Plutarch,  after  notidng  tiie 
great  nimiber  of  miraculous  statements 
in  circulation,  expresses  his  anxiety  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  true  and  the 
false,  but  cannot  find  where :  "  excess 
both  of  credulity  and  of  incredulity  (he 
tells  us)  in  such  matters  is  dangerous ; 
caution,  and  nothing  too  much,  is  the 
best  course."  (Canullus,  c  6.)  Poly- 
bius  is  for  granting  permission  to  his- 
torians to  recount  a  sufficient  number  of 
miracles  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  piety  in 
the  nlultitude,  but  not  more ;  to  mea- 
sure out  the  proper  ^antity  (he  observes) 
is  difficult,  but  not  impossible  {9vffirap^ 
ypa^s  4aruf  ^  ^rotrdrtis,  oh  /i^  hnipiF 
ypa^s  7€,  xvi.  f  2). 

>  The  great  Bolkndist  collection  of 
the  Lhres  of  the  Saints,  intended  to 
comprise  the  whole  year,  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  nine  months  fixnn  Jan- 
uary to  October,  which  occupy  nfty- 
three  large  volumes.  The  month  of 
April  fills  three  of  those  volumes,  and 
exnibits  the  lives  of  1472  saints.  Had 
the  collection  run  over  the  entire  year, 
the  total  number  of  such  biographies 
could  hardly  have  been  less  than  25,000, 
and  might  have  been  even  greater  (see 
Guizot,  Cours  d'Histoire  Modenie, 
le9on  xviL  p.  157). 
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for  the  legends  of  the  Saints,  also  provided  the  abundant 
stock  of  romantic  narrative  poetry,  in  amplification  S^rIS! 
and  illustration  of  the  chivalrous  ideal.  What  the  chX"^ 
legends  of  Troy,  of  Thebes,  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  SS^."™* 
of  CEdipus,  Thfiseus,  &c  were  to  an  early  Greek,  the  tales  of 
Arthur,  of  Charlemagne,  of  the  Niebehmgen,  were  to  an 
Englishman,  or  Frenchman,  or  German,  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century.  They  were  neither  recognised  fiction  nor 
authenticated  history;  they  were  history,  as  it  is  felt  and 
welcomed  by  minds  unaccustomed  to  investigate  evidence 
and  unconscious  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  That  the 
Chronicle  of  Turpin,  a  mere  compilation  of  poetical  legends 
respecting  Charlemagne,  was  accepted  as  genuine  history, 
and  even  pronounced  to  be  such  by  papal  authority,  is  well 
known ;  and  the  authors  of  the  Romances  announce  them- 
selves, not  less  than  those  of  the  old  Grecian  epic,  as  being 
about  to  recount  real  matter  of  fact^  It  is  certain  that 
Charlemagne  is  a  great  historical  name,  and  it  is  possible, 
though  not  certain,  that  the  name  of  Arthur  may  be  historical 


^  See  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  voL  i.  dissert,  i.  p.  xvii.  Again, 
in  sect  iiL  p.  140  :  "  Vincent  de  Beau- 
vais,  who  lived  under  Louis  IX.  of 
France  (about  1260),  and  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  erudition, 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  that  king's 
sons,  very  gravely  classes  Archbishop 
Turpin's  Charlemagne  among  the  real 
histories,  and  places  it  on  a  level  with 
Suetonius  and  Csesar.  He  was  himself 
an  historian,  and  has  left  a  large  history 
of  the  world,  fraught  with  a  variety  of 
reading,  and  of  hifh  repute  in  the 
middle  ages ;  but  emfyin^  and  enter- 
taining as  this  work  might  nave  been  to 
his  contemporaries,  at  present  it  serves 
only  to  record  their  prejudices  and  to 
characterise  their  credidity."  About 
the  fan  belief  in  Arthur  and  the  Tales 
6f  the  Round  Table  during  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  about  the  strange 
historical  mistakes  of  the  poet  Gower  m 
the  fifteenth,  see  the  same  work,  sect. 
7,  voL  iL  p.  33 ;   sett.  19,  vol.  ii.  p. 

239. 

"L'auteur  de  la  Chronique  de  Turpin 
(says  M.  Sismondi,  Litt^ture  du  Midi, 
vol.  L  ch.  7,  p.  289)  n'avait  point  I'in- 
tention  de  briller  aux  yeux  du  public  par 
one  invention  heureuse,  ni  d*amuser  les 
oisi£i  par  des  contes  merveilleux  qu*ils 


reconnottroient  pour  tels:  il  pr^ntait 
aux  Fran9ais  tous  ces  faits  ^tranges 
comme  de  Thistoire,  et  la  lecture  des  1^- 
gendes  fabuleuses  avait  accoutum^  k 
croire  k  de  plus  giandes  merveilles  en- 
core ;  aussi  plusieurs  de  ces  fables 
fiirent-elles  reproduites  dans  la  Chro- 
nique de  St  Denis.'' 

Again,  id,  p.  290 :  "  Souvent  les  an- 
dens  romanaers,  lorsqu'ils  entrepren- 
nent  un  r^cit  de  la  cour  de  Charle- 
magne, prennent  un  ton  plus  ^leve  :  ce 
ne  sont  point  des  fables  qu'ils  vont  con- 
ter,  c'est  de  Thistoire  nationale, — c'est 
la  floire  de  leurs  ancetres  qu'ils  veulent 
c^lebrer,  et  ils  ont  droit  alors  k  de- 
mander  qu'on  les  ^coute  avec  respect" 

The  Chronicle  of  Turpin  was  inserted, 
even  so  late  as  the  year  1566,  in  the  col- 
lection printed  by  Scardius  at  Frankfort 
of  early  German  historians  (Ginguen^, 
Histoire  Litt^raire  d'ltalie,  vol.  iv.  part 
ii.  ch.  3,  p.  157). 

To  the  same  point — ^that  these  ro- 
mances were  listened  to  as  real  stories — 
see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Preface  to  Sir 
Tristram,  p.  Ixvii.  The  authors  of  the 
Legends  of  the  Saints  are  not  less  ex- 
plicit in  their  assertions  that  everything 
which  they  recount  is  true  and  well- 
attested  (Ampto,  c.  14,  p.  358). 
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also.  But  the  Charlemagne  of  history,  and  the  Charlemagne 
of  romance,  have  little  except  the  name  in  common  ;  nor 
could  we  ever  determine,  except  by  independent  evidence 
(which  in  this  case  we  happen  to  possess),  whether  Charle- 
magne was  a  real  or  a  fictitious  person.^  That  illustrious 
name,  as  well  as  the  more  problematical  Arthur,  is  taken  up 
by  the  romancers,  not  with  a  view  to  celebrate  realities  pre- 
viously verified,  but  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  or  ampli- 
fying an  ideal  of  their  own,  in  such  manner  as  both  to  rouse 
the  feelings  and  captivate  the  faith  of  their  hearers. 

To  inquire  which  of  the  personages  of  the  Carlovingian 
epic  were  real  and  which  were  fictitious, — to  examine  whether 
the  expedition  ascribed  to  Charlemagne  against  Jerusalem 
had  ever  taken  place  or  not, — to  separate  truth  from  exag- 
geration in  the  exploits  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  table, — 
these  were  problems  which  an  audience  of  that  day  had 
neither  disposition  to  undertake  nor  means  to  resolve.  They 
accepted  the  narrative  as  they  heard  it,  without  suspicion  or 
reserve :  the  incidents  related,  as  well  as  the  connecting  links 
between  them,  were  in  full  harmony  with  their  feelings,  and 
gratifying  as  well  to  their  sympathies  as  to  their  curiosity : 
nor  was  anything  farther  wanting  to  induce  them  to  believe 
it,  though  the  historical  basis  might  be  ever  so  slight  or  even 
non-existent.^ 


*  The  series  of  articles  by  M.  Fauriel, 

Sublished  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
londes,  vol.  xiii.,  are  full  of  instruction 
respecting  the  origin,  tenor,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Romances  of  Chivalry. 
Though  the  name  of  Charlemagne  ap- 
pears, the  romancers  are  really  unable 
to  distinguish  him  from  Charles  Martel 
or  from  Charles  the  Bald  (pp.  537-539). 
They  ascribe  to  him  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  I..and,  in  which  he  conquered 
Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  obtained 
possession  of  the  relics  of  the  passion  of 
Christ,  the  crown  of  thorns,  &c.  These 
precious  relics  he  carried  to  Rome,  from 
whence  they  were  taken  to  Spain  by  a 
Saracen  emir  named  Balan  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  The  expedition  of  Charle- 
magne against  the  Saracens  in  Spain 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering the  relics : — "  Ces  divers  ro- 
mans  peuvent  6tre  re«ird^  comme  la 
suite,  comme  le  developpement,  de  la 
fiction   de    la  conquete  de  Jerusalem 


par  Charlemagne.*' 

Respecting  the  Romance  of  Rinaldo 
of  Montauban  (describing  the  struggles 
of  a  feudal  lord  against  the  emperor) 
M.  Fauriel  observes,  '*  II  n'y  a,  ie  crois, 
aucun  fondement  historique :  c^est,  sc- 
ion toute  apparence,  la  pure  expressioo 
po^tique  du  fait  g^^ral,    &c.  (p.  542). 

'  Among  the  *formules  consacrees' 
(observes  M.  Fauriel)  of  the  romancen 
of  the  Carlovingian  epic,  are  assevera- 
tions of  their  own  veracity,  and  of  the 
accuracy  of  what  they  are  about  to 
relate — specification  of  witnesses  wfaom 
they  have  consulted — appeals  to  pre- 
tended chronicles : — **  Que  ces  dtations, 
ces  indications,  soient  parfois  s^eoses 
et  sinc^es,  cela  peut  etre ;  mais  c'est 
une  exception  et  une  exception  rare.  De 
telles  allegations  de  la  part  des  roman- 
ders,  sont  en  ^^6ral  un  pur  et  simple 
mensonge,  mais  non  toutefois  un  men- 
songe  gratuit.  C*est  un  mensonge  qui  a 
sa  raison  et  sa  convenance :  U  tient  aa  de- 
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The  romances  of  chivalry  represented,' to  those  who  heard 
them,  real  deeds  of  the  foretime — ''glories  of  the  Accepted m 

f  «  1        TT      •     !•  •        1  realitiei  of 

foregone  men,    to  use  the  Hesiodic  expression*  at  theforedme. 


sir  et  au  besoin  de  satisfaire  une  opinion 
accoutum^  ^  supposer  et  k  chercher  du 
vnd  dans  les  fictions  du  genre  de  celles 
od  Ton  all^gue  ces  pretendues  autorit^. 
La  mani^  dont  les  auteurs  deces  fictions 
les  qnalifient  souvent  eox-m^mes,  est  une 
cons^uence  naturelle  de  leur  preten- 
tion d'j  avoir  suivi  des  documens  v^- 
n^bles.  lis  les  qualifient  de  chansons 
de  vieiUe  histotre^  de  haute  fustoire^  de 
honne  geste,  de  grande  baronnie :  et  ce 
n'est  pas  pour  se  vanter  qu'ils  parlent 
ainsi :  la  vanit^  d'auteur  n'est  rien  chez 
eox,  en  comparaison  du  besoin  quMls 
out  d'ltre  crus,  de  passer  pour  de  simples 
traducteurs,  de  simples  r^p^titeurs  de 
]%endes  ou  dliistoire  consacr^.  Ces 
protestations  de  v^radti,  qui,  plus  ou 
moins  expresses,  sont  de  rigueur  dans 
les  romans  Carlovingiens,  y  sont  aussi 
fr^quemment  accompagn^  de  protesta- 
tions accesscHres  contre  les  romanciers, 
qui,  ayant  d^j^  trait^  un  sujet  donn^, 
sont  accus^  d'y  avoir  fauss^  la  v^rit^.'' 
(Fauriel,  Orie.  de  TEpopee  Chevaleres- 
qoe,  in  the  Keyue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
wL  xiii.  p.  554.)' 

About  the  Cycle  of  the  Round  Table, 
see  the  same  series  of  articles  (Rev. 
D.  M.  t  xiv.  p.  170-184).  The  Che- 
valiers of  the  Saint  Graal  were  a  sort  of 
uUa/  of  the  Knights  Templars :  **  Une 
race  de  princes  h^iques,  originaires  de 
I'Asie,  rot  pr^estin^  par  le  del  m6me 
4  la  garde  du  Saint  GraaL  Penile  fut 
le  premier  de  cette  race,  qui  s*etant  con- 
verti  au  Christianisme,  passa  en  Europe 
sons  PEmpereur  Vespasien,'*  &c  ;  then 
follows  a  string  of  fabulous  incidents : 
the  epical  agenqr  is  similar  to  that  of 
Homer — Aiht  8'  m\*iero  fiovKti, 

M.  Panlin  Paris,  in  his  Prefaces  to 
the  Romans  des  Douze  Pairs  de  France, 
has  controverted  many  of  the  positions 
of  M.  Fauriel,  and  with  succe^  so  far 
as  regards  the  Proven9al  oriein  of  the 
Chansons  de  Geste,  asserted  by  the 
latter.  In  r^prd  to  the  Romances  of 
the  Round  Table,  he  agrees  substan- 
tiaUy  with  M.  Fauriel ;  but  he  tries  to 
assign  a  greater  historical  value  to  the 
poems  of  the  Carlovingian  epic — ^very 
onsoccessfiilly  in  my  opinion.  But  his 
owB  analysis  of  the  old  poem  of  Garin 
le  Loherain  bears  out  the  very  opinion 
which  he  is  confuting  :  **  Nous  sommes 


au  r^gne  de  Charles  Martel,  et  nous 
reconnaissons  sous  d*autres  noms  les  de- 
tails exacts  de  la  fameuse  d^faite  d'At- 
tila  dans  les  champs  Catalauniques. 
Saint  Loup  et  Saint  Nicaise,  gloneux 

gr^lats  du  quatri^me  si^e.  reviennent 
gurer  autour  du  p^re  de  Pepin  le  Bref : 
enfin  pour  completer  la  confusion, 
Charles  Martel  meurt  sur  le  champ  de 
bataille,  k  la  place  du  roi  des  Visigoths, 
Theodoric  ....  Toutes  Us  parties  de  la 
narration  sont  vraies :  seulement  toutes 
^y  trouvent  dipltuies.  En  g6i^ral,  les 
peuples  n'entendent  rien  k  la  chronolo- 
gic :  les  ^^nemens  restent :  les  indi- 
vidus,  les  lieux  et  les  ^poques,  ne  lais- 
sent  auctme  trace :  c*est,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  une  d^oration  sc^que  que  Ton 
applique  indiff(^remment  k  des  r^its  sou- 
vent  contraires."  (Preface  to  the  Ro- 
man de  Garin  le  Loherain,  pp.  zvi-xx. : 
Paris,  1833.)  Compare  also  nis  Lettre 
k  M.  Monmerqu^  prefixed  to  the 
Roman  de  Berthe  aux  Grans  Pi^  Paris, 
1836. 

To  say  that  all  the  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive are  true,  is  contrary  to  M.  Paris's 
own  showing  :  some  parts  may  be  true, 
separately  tsucen,  but  these  fragments  of 
truth  are  melted  down  with  a  large  mass 
of  fiction,  and  cannot  be  discriminated 
unless  we  possess  some  independent 
test  The  poet  who  picks  out  one  inci- 
dent from  the  fourth  century,  another 
from  the  fifth,  and  a  few  more  from  the 
eighth,  and  then  blends  them  all  into  a 
continuous  tale,  along  with  many  addi- 
tions of  his  own,  shows  that  he  takes 
the  items  of  fact  because  they  suit  the 
purposes  of  his  narrative,  not  because 
they  happen  to  be  attested  by  historical 
evidence.  His  hearers  are  not  critical : 
they  desire  to  have  their  imaginations 
and  feelings  affected,  and  they  are  con- 
tent to  accept  without  question  what- 
ever accomplishes  this  end. 

'  Hesioo,  Theogon.  100— icX^a  wpo- 
ripmw  it^fkiwmp.  Puttenham  talks  of 
the  remnant  of  bards  existing  in  his 
time  (1589)  :  '*  Blind  Harpers,  or  such 
like  Taveme  Minstrels,  whose  matters 
are  for  the  most  part  stories  of  old  time^ 
as  the  Tale  of  Sir  Topaze,  the  Reportes 
of  Bevis  of  Southampton,  Adam  Bell, 
Clvmme  of  the  Clou^,  and  such  other 
old  Romances  or  historical  Rhymes^'' 
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the  same  time  that  they  embodied  and  filled  up  the  de- 
tails of  an  heroic  ideal,  such  as  that  age  could  conceive  and 
admire — a  fervent  piety,  combined  with  strength,  bravery, 
and  the  love  of  adventurous  aggression  directed  sometimes 
against  infidels,  sometimes  against  enchanters  or  monsters, 
sometimes  in  defence  of  the  fair  sex.  Such  characteristics 
were  naturally  popular,  in  a  century  of  feudal  stru^les  and 
universal  insecurity,  when  the  grand  subjects  of  common 
respect  and  interest  were  the  church  and  the  crusades,  and 
when  the  latter  especially  were  embraced  with  an  enthusiasm 
truly  astonishing. 

The  long  German  poem  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  as  well  as 
Sd  sSn-     the  Volsunga  Saga  and  a  portion  of  the  songs  of  the 
^??-?ts       Edda,  relate  to  a  common  fund  of  mythical,  super- 
?h^G??ck*  human  personages,  and  of  fabulous  adventure,  iden- 
tified with  the  earliest  antiquity  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scan- 
dinavian  race,   and   representing  their  primitive    sentiment 
towards  ancestors  of  divine  origin.   Sigurd,  Brynhilde,  Gudrun, 
and  Atle,   are  mythical    characters  celebrated  as  well   by 
the  Scandinavian  Scalds  as  by  the  German  epic  poets,  but 
with  many  varieties  and  separate  additions  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.     The  German  epic,  later  and  more  elabo- 
rated, includes  various  persons  not  known  to  the  songs  in  the 
Edda,  in  particular  the  prominent  name  of  Dieterich  of  B«ti 
— presenting  moreover  the  principal  characters  and  circum- 
stances as  Christian,  while  in  the  Edda  there  is  no  trace  of 
anything  but  heathenism.     There  is  indeed,  in  this  the  old 
and  heathen  version,  a  remarkable  analogy  with  many  points 
of  Grecian  mythical  narrative.     As  in  the  case  of  the  short 
life  of  Achilles,  and  of  the  miserable  Labdakids  of  Thebes — 
so  in  the  family  of  the  Volsungs,  though  sprung  from  and 
protected  by  the  gods — a  curse  of  destiny  hangs  upon  them 
and  brings  on  their  ruin,  in  spite  of  preeminent  personal 
qualities.^     The  more  thoroughly  this  old  Teutonic  story  has 


(Arte    of    English    Poesie,    book    iL 
cap.  9.) 

'  Respecting  the  Volsunga  Saga  and 
the  Niebelungen  Lied,  me  work  of 
IjBunge — Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Ge- 
sdiichte  und  das  Verhaltniss  der  Nor- 
dischen  und  Deutschen  Heldensage — is 


Saga-Bibliothek  of  P.  £.  Miiller. 

P.  £.  Miiller  maintains  indeed  the 
historical  basis  of  the  tales  respecting 
the  Volsungs  (see  p.  102-107) — open 
arguments  very  unsatisfactory;  thoi^ 
the  genuine  Scandinavian  origin  of  Ibe 
tale  IS  perfectly  made  out   The  chapter 


a  valuable  translation  from  the  Danish    added  oy  Lange  himself  at  the  doee  (see 
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been  traced  and  compared,  in  its  various  transformations  and 
accompaniments,  the  less  can  any  well-established  connexion 
be  made  out  for  it  with  authentic  historical  names  or  events. 
We  must  acquiesce  in  its  personages  as  distinct  in  original 
conception  from  common  humanity,  and  as  belonging  to  the 
subjective  mythical  world  of  the  race  by  whom  they  were 
sung. 

Such  were  the  compositions  which  not  only  interested  the 
emotions,  but  also  satisfied  the  undistinguishing  historical 
curiosity,  of  the  ordinary  public  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
exploits  of  many  of  these  romantic  heroes  resemble  in  several 
points  those  of  the  Grecian  :  the  adventures  of  Perseus, 
Achilles,  Odysseus,  Atalanta,  Bellerophdn,  Jasdn,  and  the 
Trojan  war  or  Argonautic  expedition  generally,  would  have 
fitted  in  perfectly  to  the  Carlovingian  or  other  epics  of  the 
period.^    That  of  the  middle  ages,  like  the   Grecian,  was 


p.  432,  &c)  contains  juster  views  as  to 
the  character  of  the  primitive  mythology, 
though  he  too  advances  some  positions 
respecting  a  something  **  reinsymbol- 
isches  "  in  the  background,  which  I  find 
it  difficult  to  follow  (see  p.  477,  &c.). — 
There  are  very  ancient  epical  ballads 
still  sung  by  the  people  in  the  Faro 
islands,  many  of  them  relating  to  Si- 
gurd and  his  adventures  (p.  412). 

Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  Deutsche  My- 
thologie,  maintains  the  purely  mythiod 
character,  as  opposed  to  the  historical, 
of  Siegfried  and  Dieterich  (Art  Uel- 
den,  pp.  344-346). 

So,  too,  in  the  great  Persian  epic  of 
Ferdousi,  the  principal  characters  are 
religious  and  mythical.  M.  Mohl  ob- 
serves,— **  Les  caract^res  des  person- 
nages  prindpaux  de  Tancienne  nistoire 
de  Perse  se  retrouvent  dans  le  Uvre  des 
Rois  (de  Ferdousi)  tels  que  les  indi- 
quent  les  parties  des  Uvres  de  Zoroaster 
que  nous  possedons  encore.  Kaiou- 
mors,  Djemschid,  Feridoun,  Gushtasp, 
Isfendiar,  &c.,  jouent  dans  le  po^me 
epique  le  m6me  r61e  que  dans  les  Livres 
sacres :  k  cela  pr6s,  que  dans  les  demiers 
Us  nous  apparaissent  k  travers  une  atmo- 
sphere mythologique  qui  grandit  tous 
leurs  traits:  mais  cette  diiftfrence  est 
pr^ds^ent  celle  qu*on  devait  s'atten- 
dre  ii  trouver  entre  la  tradition  religi- 
euse  et  la  tradition  Epique.''  MoM, 
Livre  des  Rois,  par  Ferdousi,  Preface, 
p.  I. 


The  Persian  historians  subsequent  to 
Ferdousi  have  all  taken  his  poem  as 
the  basis  of  their  histories,  and  have 
even  copied  him  faithfully  and  literally 
(Mohl,  p.  53).  Many  of  his  heroes  be- 
came the  subjects  of  long  epical  biogra- 
phies, written  and  redted  without  any 
art  or  grace,  often  by  writers  whose 
names  are  unknown  {ib.  p.  54-70).  Mr. 
Morier  tdls  us  that  **the  Shah  Nameh 
is  still  believed  by  the  present  Persians 
to  contain  their  ancient  history  '*  (Ad- 
ventures of  Hadgi  Baba,  c  32).  As 
the  Christian  romancers  transformed 
Apollo  into  the  patron  of  Mussulmans, 
so  Ferdousi  makes  Alexander  the  Great 
a  Christian :  "La  critique  historique 
(observes  M.  Mohl)  etait  du  temps  de 
Ferdousi  chose  presqu*inconnue.  (lA 
p.  xlviii.)  About  the  absence  not  only 
of  all  historiography,  but  also  of  all  idea 
of  it  or  taste  for  it,  among  the  early 
Indians,  Persians,  Arabians,  &c,  see 
the  learned  book  of  Nork,  DU  GotUr 
Syriens,  Preface,  p.  viii.  seqq,  (Stuttgart, 
1S42). 

^  Several  of  the  heroes  of  the  andent 
world  were  indeed  themselves  popular 
subjects  with  the  romancers  of  the 
middle  ages,  Theseus,  Jasdn,  &c. ; 
Alexander  the  Great  more  so  than  any 
of  them. 

Dr.  Warton  observes  respecting  the 
Arijronautic  expedition,  *'  Few  stones  of 
antiquity  have  more  the  cast  of  one  of 
the  old  rom^ces  than  this  of  Jas6n.   An 
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eminently  expansive  in  its  nature.  New  stories  were  suc- 
Hcroiccha-  cessively  attached  to  the  names  and  companions  of 
Pff^x^d-  Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  just  as  the  legend  of  Troy 
co^^S  ^^'^s  enlarged  by  Arktinus,  Leschfis,  and  Stesichonis 
both.  — ^j^^^  Qf  Thebes  by  fresh  miseries  entailed  on  the 

fated  head  of  CEdipus, — and  that  of  the  Kalydonian  boar 
by  the  addition  of  Atalanta.  Altogether  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  hearers  seems  in  both  cases  to  have  been  much  the  same 
— eager  for  emotion  and  sympathy,  and  receiving  any  narra- 
tive attuned  to  their  feeling,  not  merely  with  hearty  welcome, 
but  also  with  unsuspecting  belief. 

Nevertheless  there  were  distinctions  deserving  of  notice, 
Points  of  which  render  the  foregoing  proposition  more  abso- 
blftwwnThc  lutely  exact  with  regard  to  Greece  than  with  regard 
to  the  middle  ages.  The  tales  of  the  epic,  and  the 
mythes  in  their  most  popular  and  extended  significa- 
tion, were  the  only  intellectual  nourishment  with 
which  the  Grecian  public  was  supplied,  until  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  aera :  there  was  no 
prose  writing,  no  history,  no  philosophy.  But  such 
was  not  exactly  the  case  at  the  time  when  the  epic  of  the 
middle  ages  appeared.  At  that  time,  a  portion  of  society 
possessed  the  Latin  language,  the  habit  of  writing,  and  some 
tinge  both  of  history  and  philosophy :  there  were  a  series  of 
chronicles,  scanty  indeed  and  imperfect,  but  referring  to  con- 
temporary events  and  preventing  the  real  history  of  the  past 
from  passing  into  oblivion :  there  were  even  individual  scholars, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  whose  acquaintance  with  Latin  litera- 


two— epic  of 
the  miadle 
ages  neither 
stood  so 
completely 
alone,  nor 
was  so 
closely  inter- 
woven with 
religion,  as 
the  Grecian. 


expedition  of  a  new  kind  is  made  into  a 
strange  and  distant  country,  attended 
with  infinite  dangers  and  difficulties. 
The  king's  daughter  of  the  new  country 
is  an  enchantress  ;  she  falls  in  love  with 
the  young  pnnce,  who  is  the  chief  ad- 
venturer. The  prize  which  he  seeks  is 
guarded  by  brazenfooted  bulls,  who 
breathe  fire,  and  by  a  hideous  dragon 
who  never  sleeps.  The  princess  lends 
him  the  assistance  of  her  charms  and 
incantations  to  conquer  these  obstacles  ; 
she  gives  him  possession  of  the  prize, 
leaves  her  father's  court,  and  follows 
him  into  his  native  country."  (Warton, 
Observations  on  Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  178.) 
To  the  same  purpose  M.  Ginguen^ : 


"Le  premier  modMe  des  Ties  n*est-il 
pas  dians  Circ^  dans  Calypso,  dins 
M^^?  Celui  des  g^ans,  dans  Poly- 
ph^me,  dans  Cacus,  et  dans  les  g^ans, 
ou  les  Titans,  cette  race  ennemie  de 
Jupiter  ?  Les  serpens  et  les  dragons  des 
romans  ne  sont-ils  pas  des  successenri 
du  dragon  des  Hesperides  et  de  cdm 
de  la  Toison  d*or  ?  Les  Magidens !  h 
Thessalie  en  ^toit  pleine.  Les  annes 
enchant^  et  impen^trables  !  elles  soot 
de  la  m6me  trempe,  et  Ton  peat  les 
croire  forg^  au  m^e  foumeaa  que 
cellesd*Achilleetd'£n^»  (Gingaen^ 
Histoire  Litt^raire  d'ltalie,  voL  iv.  part 
ii.  ch.  3,  p.  151). 
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ture  was  sufficiently  considerable  to  enlarge  their  minds  and 
to  improve  their  judgments.  Moreover  the  epic  of  the  middle 
ages,  though  deeply  imbued  with  religious  ideas,  was  not 
directly  amalgamated  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  did 
not  always  find  favour  with  the  clergy ;  while  the  heroes  of 
the  Grecian  epic  were  not  only  linked  in  a  thousand  ways 
with  existing  worship,  practices,  and  sacred  localities,  but 
Homer  and  Hesiod  pass  with  Herodotus  for  the  constructors 
of  Grecian  theolc^y.  We  thus  see  that  the  ancient  epic  was 
both  exempt  from  certain  distracting  influences  by  which  that 
of  the  middle  ages  was  surrounded,  and  more  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  veins  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in  the 
Grecian  public  Yet  these  counteracting  influences  did  not 
prevent  Pope  Calixtus  H.  from  declaring  the  Chronicle  of 
Turpin  to  be  a  genuine  history. 

If  we  take  the  history  of  our  own  country  as  it  was  con- 
ceived and  written  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  g»»torT  of 

_,  England— 

century  by  Hardyng,  Fabyan,  Grafton,  Hollinshed,  how  om- 
and  others,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  supposed  to  to  the  seven- 
begin  with  Brute  the  Trojan,  and  was  carried  down  tury— beg«i» 
from  thence,  for  many  ages  and  through  a  long  sue-  the  Trojan. 
cession  of  kings,  to  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar.  A  similar 
belief  of  descent  from  Troy,  arising  seemingly  from  a  reveren- 
tial imitation  of  the  Romans  and  of  their  Trojan  origin,  was 
cherished  in  the  fancy  of  other  European  nations.  With 
r^^ard  to  the  English,  the  chief  circulator  of  it  was  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth.  It  passed  with  little  resistance  or  dispute  into 
the  national  faith — the  kings  from  Brute  downward  being 
enrolled  in  regular  chronological  series  with  their  respective 
dates  annexed.  In  a  dispute  which  took  place  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  (A.D.  1301)  between  England  and  Scotland, 
the  descent  of  the  kings  of  England  from  Brute  the  Trojan 
was  solemnly  embodied  in  a  document  put  forth  to  sustain 
the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  as  an  argument  bearing 
on  the  case  then  in  discussion :  and  it  passed  without  attack 
from  the  opposing  party,* — an  incident  which  reminds  us  ot 


*  See  Walton's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  sect  iii.  p.  131,  note.  "No 
man  before  the  sixteenth  century  pre- 
smned  to  doubt  that  the  Francs  denved 
their  origin  from  Francus  son  of  Hector ; 


that  the  Spaniards  were  descended  from 
Japhet,  the  Britons  from  Brutus,  and 
the  Scotch  from   Fergus.*'     (Ibtd,   p. 
140.) 
According  to  the  Prologue  of  the  prose 
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the  appeal  made  by  iEschin^s,  in  the  contention  between  the 
Athenians  and  Philip  of  Maced6n  respecting  Amphipolis, 
to  the  primitive  dotal  rights  of  Akamas  son  of  Thfiseus— and 
also  of  the  defence  urged  by  the  Athenians  to  sustain  their 
conquest  of  Sigeium,  against  the  reclamations  of  the  Mityle^ 
neans,  wherein  the  former  alleged  that  they  had  as  much  right 
to  the  place  as  any  of  the  other  Greeks  who  had  formed  part 
of  the  victorious  armament  of  Agamenmon.^ 

The  tenacity  with  which  this  early  series  of  British  kings 
Earnest  and  was  defended,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  facility 
faiA  mai-  with  which  it  was  admitted  The  chroniclers  at  the 
ddTcncTof  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  warmly  pro- 
}uM^/  tested  against  the  intrusive  scepticism  which  would 
cashier  so  many  venerable  sovereigns  and  efface  so  many  noble 
deeds.  They  appealed  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  their  hearers, 
represented  the  enormity  of  thus  setting  up  a  presumptuous 
criticism  against  the  belief  of  ages,  and  insisted  on  the  danger 
of  the  precedent  as  regarded  history  generally.*  How  this 
controversy  stood,  at  the  time  and  in  the  view  of  the  illustrious 
author  of  Paradise  Lost,  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words  as 
they  appear  in  the  second  page  of  his  History  of  England 
After  having  briefly  touched  upon  the  stories  of  Samothes  son 
of  Japhet,  Albion  son  of  Neptune,  &c,  he  proceeds, — 

"  But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with  the  whole  progeny 
Judgement  ^^  kings  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar,  we  cannot 
of  MUion.     gQ  easily  be  discharged :  descents  of  ancestry  loi^ 


Edda,  Odin  was  the  supreme  king  of 
Troy  in  Asia,  **  in  ei  terrd  quam  nos 
Turdam  appellamus  ....  Hinc  omnes 
Borealis  plagae  magnates  vel  primores 
genealogias  suas  referunt,  atque  princi- 
pes  illius  urbis  inter  numina  locant :  sed 
in  primis  ipsum  Priamum  pro  Odeno 
ponunt,"  &c.  They  also  identified  Trcs 
with  TAor,  (See  Lexicon  Mythologi- 
cum  ad  calcem  Eddae  Saemuna  p.  552, 
vol.  iii.) 

*  See  above,  ch.  xv. ;  also  i£schin6s, 
De  Falsi  Legatione,  c.  14;  Herodot 
V.  94.  The  Herakleids  pretended  a 
right  to  the  territory  in  Sicily  near 
Mount  Eiyx,  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  gained  by  their  progenitor  H6- 
raklls  over  Enrx,  the  eponymous  hero 
of  the  place  (Herodot.  v.  4j). 

'  The  remarks  in  Speed's  Chronicle 


(book  V.  c.  3,  sect.  11-12),  and  the  pre- 
face to  Howes's  Continuation  of  Stow^s 
Chronicle,  published  in  163 1,  are  airioas 
as  illustrating  this  earnest  feeling.  Tlie 
Chancellor  Fortescue,  in  impresgng 
upon  his  rojral  pupil,  the  son  01  Heniy 
VI.,  the  limited  character  of  English 
monarchy,  deduces  it  from  Brute  Ae 
Trojan  : — *  *  Concerning  the  different 
powers  which  kings  daim  over  their 
subjects,  I  am  fimuy  of  opinion  that  it 
arises  solely  frofli  the  different  nature  of 
their  original  institution.  So  the  king- 
dom of  England  had  its  original  fttim 
Brute  and  me  Trojans,  who  attended 
him  from  Italy  and  Greece,  and  became 
a  mixt  kind  of  government,  com- 
pounded of  the  regal  and  the  pc^ticaL" 
(Hallam,  Hist  Mid.  Ages,  du  viii.  P.  3, 
p«gc  230.) 
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continued,  taw  and  exploits  not  plainly  seeming  to  be  bor- 
rowed or  devised,  which  on  the  common  belief  have  wrought 
no  small  impression :  defended  by  ntany^  denied  utterly  by  few. 
For  what  though  Brutus  and  the  whole  Trojan  pretence  were 
yielded  up,  seeing  they,  who  first  devised  to  bring  us  some 
noble  ancestor,  were  content  at  first  with  Brutus  the  Consul, 
till  better  invention,  though  not  willing  to  forego  the  name, 
taught  them  to  remove  it  higher  into  a  more  fabulous  age,  and 
by  the  same  remove  lighting  on  the  Trojan  tales,  in  affectation 
to  make  the  Briton  of  one  original  with  the  Roman,  pitched 
there :  Yet  those  old  and  inborn  kings,  never  any  to  have  been 
real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part  of  what  so 
long  hath  been  remembered,  cannot  be  thought  without  too  strict 
incredulity.  For  these,  and  those  causes  above-mentioned, 
that  which  hath  received  approbation  from  so  many,  I  have 
chosen  not  to  omit  Certain  or  uncertain,  be  that  upon  the 
credit  of  those  whom  I  must  follow :  so  far  as  keeps  aloof  from 
impossible  or  absurd^  attested  by  ancient  writers  from  books 
more  ancient,  I  refuse  not  as  the  due  and  proper  subject  of 
story."  ^ 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  general  belief  of  so  many  centuries — 
m  spite  of  the  concurrent  persuasion  of  historians  and  poets — 
in  spite  of  the  declaration  of  Milton,  extorted  from  his  feelings 
rather  than  from  his  reason,  that  this  long  line  of  quasi-his- 
torical kings  and  exploits  could  not  be  ^7// unworthy  of  belief 
— in  spite  of  so  latge  a  body  of  authority  and  precedent,  the 
historians  of  the  nineteenth  century  begin  the  history  of  Eng- 
land with  Julius  Caesar.    They  do  not  attempt  either  standard  of 
to  settle  the  date  of  king  Bladud's  accession,  or  to  ^SSSL 
determine  what  may  be  the  basis  of  truth  in  the  ^|^  ^ 
affecting  narrative  of  Lean*    The  standard  of  his-  ^ngiand- 


'  *' Andquitas  enim  recepit  fabulas 
fictas  etiam  nommnqaam  incondite : 
hsec  setas  autem  jam  ezcnlta,  pnesertim 
dudens  omne  quod  fieri  non  potest,  re- 
sprnt,"  &c  (Cicero,  De  Repablidi,  ii. 
ID,  p.  147,  ed.  Maii.) 

'  Dr.  Zachary  Grey  has  the  following 
observations  in  his  Notes  on  Shake- 
speare (Loiklon,  1754,  voL  i.  p.  112). 
In  commenting  on  the  passage  m  King 
Lear  Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of 
darkness^  he  says,  *'This  is  one  of 
Shakespeare's   most    remarkable   ana- 


chronisms. King  Lear  succeeded  his 
father  Bladud  anno  mnndi  3105  ;  and 
Nero,  anno  mundi  4017,  was  sixteen 
years  old,  when  he  married  Octavia, 
Caesar's  daughter.  See  Funccii  Chro- 
nologia,  p.  94." 

Such  a  supposed  chronological  dis- 
crepancy would  hardly  be  pointed  out 
in  any  commentary  now  written. 

The  introduction  prefixed  by  Mr. 
Giles  to  his  recent  translation  of  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth  (1S42)  |^ves  a  just 
view  both  of  the  use  which  our  old 
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torical  credibility,  especially  with  regard  to  modem  events, 
has  indeed  been  greatly  and  sensibly  raised  within  the  last 
hundred  years. 

But  in  regard  to  ancient  Grecian  history,  the  rules  of  evi- 
*-iiot  raised  dence  still  continue  relaxed.  The  dictum  of  Milton, 
GrSce.  ^  regarding  the  ante-Caesarian  history  of  England, 
still  represents  pretty  exactly  the  feeling  now  prevalent  re- 
specting the  mythical  history  of  Greece : — "Yet  those  old  and 
inborn  kings  (Agamemn6n,  Achilles,  Odysseus,  Jas6n,  Adras- 
tus,  Amphiaraiis,  Meleager,  &c.),  never  any  to  have  been  real 
persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part  of  what  so 
long  has  been  remembered,  cannot  be  thought  without  too 
strict  incredulity."  Amidst  much  fiction  (we  are  still  told), 
there  must  be  some  truth  :  but  how  is  such  truth  to  be  singled 
out  ?  Milton  does  not  even  attempt  to  make  the  severance : 
he  contents  himself  with  "  keeping  aloof  from  the  impossible 
and  the  absurd,"  and  ends  in  a  narrative  which  has  indeed  the 
merit  of  being  sober-coloured,  but  which  he  never  for  a  moment 
thinks  of  recommending  to  his  readers  as  true.  So  in  r^^ard 
to  the  legends  of  Greece, — Troy,  Thfibes,  the  Argonauts,  the 
Boar  of  Kalyd6n,  H6rakl6s,  Theseus,  CEdipus, — ^the  conviction 
still  holds  in  men's  minds,  that  there  must  be  something  true 
at  the  bottom ;  and  many  readers  of  this  work  may  be  dis^ 
pleased,  I  fear,  not  to  see  conjured  up  before  them  the  Eid61on 
of  an  authentic  history,  even  though  the  vital  spark  of  evi- 
dence be  altogether  wanting.^ 


poets  made  of  his  tales,   and  of  the  |  corded  in  the  British  Chronide.    An 
general  credence  so  long  and  so  unsus-  |  allegorical  interpretation  is  now  inf>ir*y<^ 


pectingly  accorded  to  them.  The  list  of 
old  British  kings  given  by  Mr.  Giles 
also  deserves  attention,  as  a  parallel  to 
the  Grecian  genealogies  anterior  to  the 
Olympiads. 

^  The  following  passage  from  the 
Preface  of  Mr.  Price  to  Warton's  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry  is  alike  just  and 
forcibly  characterised  ;  the  whole  Pre- 
face is  indeed  full  of  philosophical  reflec- 
tion on  popular  fables  generally.  Mr. 
Price  observes  (p.  79), — 

"  The  great  evil  widi  which  this  long- 
contested  question  appears  to  be  threat- 
ened at  the  present  day,  is  an  extreme 
equally  dangerous  with  the  incredulity 


upon  all  the  marvellous  drcmnstances ; 
a  forced  constructioa  imposed  upon  the 
less  glaring  deviations  from  probability; 
and  the  usual  subterfu^  ot  baffled  re- 
search,— erroneous  readings  and  et3rmo- 
logical  sophistry, — ^is  made  to  rcxluce 
every  stubborn  and  intractable  text  to 
something  like  the  consistency  required. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
notorious  failures  of  Dionysius  and  Plu- 
tarch in  Roman  history  would  have 
prevented  the  repetition  of  an  error, 
which  ndther  learning  nor  ingenmty 
can  render  palatable;  and  that  the 
havoc  and  deadly  ruin  effected  bj  these 
andent  vnriters  (in  other  respects    so 


of  Mr.  Ritson, — a  disposition  to  recdve  valuable)  in  one  of  the  most  beantxlol 
as  authentic  history,  under  a  slightly  and  interesting  monuments  of  trMlitioiial 
fabulous  colouring,  every  incident  re-    story,   would  have  acted  as  snffident 
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I  presume  to  think  that  our  great  poet  has  proceeded  upon 
mistaken  views  with  respect  to  the  old  British  fables, 
•not  less  in  that  which  he  leaves  out  than  in  that  which  way  of  dc«i- 
he  retains.     To  omit  the  miraculous  and  the  fan-  b^^ 
tastic  (it  is  that  which  he  really  means  by  "  the  im-  hLto^b- 
possible  and  the  absurd,")  is  to  suck  the  life-blood  ^**^****°*  ** 
out  of  these  once  popular  narratives— to  divest  them  at  once 
:both  of  their  genuine  distinguishing  mark,  and  of  the  charm 
by  which  they  acted  on  the  feelings  of  believers.     Still  less 
ought  we  to  consent  to  break  up  and  disenchant  in  a  similar 
manner  the  mythes  of  ancient  Greece — partly  because  they 
possess  the  mythical  beauties  and  characteristics  in  far  higher 
perfection,  partly  because  they  sank  deeper  into  the  mind 
of  a  Greek,  and  pervaded  both  •  the  public  and  private  sen- 
timent of  the  country  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  British 
faUes  in  England. 


corrective  on  all  future  aspirants.    The    recourse  to  this  very  probability  to  con* 

favourers  of  this  system  might  at  least    fer  a  plausible  sanction  upon  her  most 

have  been  instructed  by  the  philosophic  >  fictitious  and  romantic  incidents.      It 

example  of  Livy, — if  it  be  lawful  to  as-    will  be  a  much  more  useful   labour, 

cribe  to  i^osophy  a  line  of  conduct  |  wherever  it  can  be  effected,  to  trace  the 

which    perhaps    was    prompted    by  a  !  progress  of  this  traditional  story  in  the 

powerful  sense  of  poetic  b^uty, — that  I  country  where  it  has  become  located, 

traditional  record  can  only  gain  in  the  i  by  a  reference  to  those  natural  or  arti- 

hands  of  the  future  historian  by  one  !  ficial  monuments  which  are  the  unvary- 

-attractive  aid, — the  grandeur  and  lofty  ,  in^  sources  of  fictitious  events  ;  and  by  a 

graces  of  that  incomparable  style    in    stnct  comparison  of  its  details  with  the 

^which  the  first  decade  is  written ;  and 

that  the  best  duty  towards  antiquity,  and 

the  most  agreeable  one  towards  posterity, 

is  to  tnmsmit  the  narrative  received  as 

an  unsophisticated  tradition,  in  all  the 

plenituae  of  its  marvels  and  the  awful 

xlignity  of  its  supernatural  agency.    For 

however  largely  we  mav  concede  that 

real  events  luive  supplied  the  substance 

of  any  traditive  story,  yet  the  amount  of 

absolute  facts,  and  the  msumer  of  those 

facts,   the  period  of  their  occurrence, 

the  names  of  the  agents,  and  the  locality 

given  to  the  scene,'  are  all  combined 

upon  principles  so  wholly  beyond  our 

Jmowled^e,  that  it  becomes  impossible 

to  £x  with  certainty  upon  anv  single 

point    better    authenticated   tnan    its 

leUow.     Probability  in  such  decisions 


analogous  memorials  of  other  nations, 
to  separate  those  elements  which  are 
obviously  of  a  native  erowth,  from  the 
occurrences  bearing  the  impress  of  a 
foreign  origin.  IVt  shall  gain  littU, 
perhaps^  by  such  a  course  for  the  history 
of  human  events  ;  but  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant accession  to  our  stock  of  know- 
ledge on  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
It  will  infallibly  display,  as  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  every  similar  record,  the  opera- 
tions of  that  refining  principle  which  is 
ever  obliterating  the  monotonous  deeds 
of  violence,  that  fill  the  chronicle  of  a 
nation's  early  career,  and  exhibit  the 
brightest  attribute  in  the  catalogue  of 
man's  intellectual  endowments, — a  glow- 
ing and  vigorous  imagination, — bestow- 
ing upon  sul  the  impulses  of  the  mind  a 


will  often    prove    the  'most  fallacious  '  splendour  and  virtuous  dignity,  which, 
guide  we  can  follow  ;  for,  independently  |  howevef    fallacious     historically    con- 
of  the  acknowledged  historical  axiom,  '  sidered,  are  never  without  a  powerfully 
Aat  *  le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  le  vrai-  ,  redeeming  good,  the  ethical  tendency  of 
semblable,'  innumerable  instances  might    all  their  lessons.*' 
be  adduced,   where  tradition  has  had 
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Two  courses,  and  two  only,  are  open ;  either  to  pass  over 
Two  ways  the  ttiythes  altogether,  which  is  the  way  in  whidi 
ing  with  the  modcm  historfans  treat  the  old  British  fables — or 

Grecisui 

mythcs:       elsc  to  rfvc  an  account  of  them  as  m^rthes ;  to  recog- 

X.  to  omit  ,  ,  ,.  .^  -i^i.*.- 

them:  or,  nisc  and  rcspect  their  specific  nature,  and  to  abstain 
them  as  froHi  confounding  them  with  ordinary  and  certifiable 
Reas^for  history.  There  are  good  reasons  for  pursuing  this 
SSttS?  second  method  in  reference  to  the  Grecian  mythes; 
and  when  so  considered,  they  constitute  an  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  mind,  and  indeed  in  that  of  the 
human  race  generally.  The  historical  faith  of  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  people,  in  reference  to  early  and  unre- 
corded times,  is  as  much  subjective  and  peculiar  to  themselves 
as  their  religious  faith :  among  the  Greeks,  especially,  the  two 
are  confounded  with  an  intimacy  which  nothing  less  than 
great  violence  can  disjoin.  Gods,  heroes,  and  men — religion 
and  patriotism — matters  divine,  heroic  and  human — ^were 
all  woven  together  by  the  Greeks  into  one  indivisible  web,  in 
which  the  threads  of  truth  and  reality,  whatever  they  might 
originally  have  been,  were  neither  intended  to  be,  nor  were 
actually,  distinguishable.  Composed  of  such  materials,  and 
animated  by  the  electric  spark  of  genius,  the  mythical  anti- 
quities of  Greece  formed  a  whole  at  once  trustworthy  and 
captivating  to  the  faith  and  feelings  of  the  people  ;  but  neither 
trustworthy  nor  captivating,  when  we  sever  it  from  these 
subjective  conditions,  and  expose  its  naked  elements  to  the 
scrutiny  of  an  objective  criticism.  Moreover  the  separate 
portions  of  Grecian  mythical  foretime  ought  to  be  considered 
with  reference  to  that  aggregate  of  which  they  form  a  part : 
to  detach  the  divine  from  the  heroic  legends,  or  some  one  of 
the  heroic  legends  from  the  remainder,  as  if  there  were  an 
essential  and  generic  difference  between  them,  is  to  present  the 
whole  under  an  erroneous  point  of  view.  The  mythes  of  Troy 
and  Th6bes  are  no  more  to  be  handled  objectively,  with  a 
view  to  detect  an  historical  base,  than  those  of  Zeus  in  Kr^te, 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  in  Dfilos,  of  Hermfis,  or  of  Prometheus. 
To  single  out  the  siege  of  Troy  from  the  other  mythes,  as  if  it 
were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  as  an  ascertained  historical  and 
chronological  event,  is  a  proceeding  which  destroys  the  true 
character  and  coherence  of  the  mythical  world:  we  only 
transfer  the  story  (as  has  been  remarked  in  the  preceding 
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chapter)  from  a  class  with  which  it  is  connected  by  every  tie 
both  of  common  origin  and  fraternal  affinity,  to  another  with 
which  it  has  no  relationship,  except  such  as  violent  and  grz,- 
tuitous  criticism  may  enforce. 

By  drawing  this  marked  distinction  between  the  mythical 
and  the  historical  world, — ^between  matter  appropriate  only 
for  subjective  history,  and  matter  in  which  objective  evidence 
is  attainable, — ^we  shall  only  carry  out  to  its  proper  length  the 
just  and  well-known  position  long  ago  laid  down  by  Varro. 
That  learned  man  recognised  three  distinguishable  Triple  par- 
periods  in  the  time  preceding  his  own  age :  " First,  SStime 
the  time  from  the  beginning  of  mankind  down  to  the  ^^  ^"~- 
first  deluge ;  a  time  wholly  unknown.     Secondly,  the  period 
from  the  first  deluge  down  to  the  first  Olympiad,  which  is 
called  tA^  mythical  period,  because  many  fabulous  things  are 
recounted  in  it     Thirdly,  the  time  from  the  first  Olympiad 
down  to  ourselves,  which  is  called  the  historical  period,  because 
the  things  done  in  it  are  comprised  in  true  histories."^ 

Taking  the  commencement  of  true  or  objective  history  at 
the  point  indicated  by  Varro,  I  still  consider  the  mythical  and 
historical  periods  to  be  separated  by  a  wider  gap  than  he 
would  have  admitted.  To  select  any  one  year  as  an  absolute 
point  of  commencement,  is  of  course  not  to  be  understood 
literally  :  but  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  of  very  little  importance 
in  reference  to  the  present  question,  seeing  that  the  great 
mythical  events — the  sieges  of  Thfibes  and  Troy,  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  the  Kalydonian  boarhunt,  the  return  of  the 
H6rakleids,  &c — are  all  placed  long  anterior  to  the  first  Olym- 
piad, by  those  who  have  applied  chronological  boundaries  to 
the  mythical  narratives.  The  period  immediately  preceding  the 
first  Olympiad  is  one  exceedingly  barren  of  events ;  the  re- 
ceived chronology  recognises  400  years,  and  Herodotus  ad- 
mitted 500  years,  from  that  date  back  to  the  Trojan  war. 


^  Varro  ap.  Censorin.  de  Die  Natali ; 
Varronis  Fragm.  p.  219,  ed.  Scaliger, 
1623.  *' Varro  tria  (Uscrimina  tem- 
pomm  esse  tradit  Primum  ab  homi- 
nmn  principio  usque  ad  catadysmmn 
priorem,  quod  propter  ignorantiam  vo- 
catur  &Si}Xoy.  oecundum,  a  catadysmo 
priore  ad  Olympiadem  primam,  quod, 
quia  in  eo  multa  fabulosa  referuntur, 
Mythkon  nominatur.    Tertium  a  primft 


Olympiade  ad  nos ;  quod  dicitur  HisUh 
ricon^  quia  res  in  eo  gestae  veris  his- 
toriis  continentur.*' 

To  the  same  purpose  Africanus,  ap. 
Eusebium,  Prop.  Ev.  xx.  p.  A87  :  M^xp* 
/A^  *OXufiirt^tt»y,  oifihf  iucpi^s  l<rr6fnirai 

KOfrk  iiffihf  ainois  rwr  wp6  rov  cvfA^r- 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CLOSING  EVENTS  OF  LEGENDARY  GREECE— PERIOD  OF 
INTERMEDIATE  DARKNESS,  BEFORE  THE  DAWN  OF 
HISTORICAL  GREECE. 

Section  I.— Return  of  the  Herakleids  into  Peloponnesus. 

In  one  of  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  traced  the  descend- 
Exile  and  ing  scrfes  of  the  two  most  distmguished  ni3rthical 
dition  of       families  in  Peloponnesus — ^the  Perseids  and  the  Pelo- 

t\\^  Hera- 

kicids,  pids.  We  have  followed  the  former  down  to  H^raklfis 
and  his  son  Hyllus,  and  the  latter  down  to  Orestte  son  of 
Agamemn6n,  who  is  left  in  possession  of  that  ascendency  in 
the  peninsula  which  had  procured  for  his  father  the  chief 
command  in  the  Trojan  war.  The  Herakleids  or  sons  of 
H^rakl^s,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expelled  fugitives,  dependent 
upon  foreign  aid  or  protection :  Hyllus  had  perished  in  single 
combat  with  Echemus  of  Tegea,  (connected  with  the  Pelopids 
by  marriage  with  Timandra  sister  of  Klytaemnfetra,^)  and  a 
solemn  compact  had  been  made,  as  the  preliminary  condition 
of  this  duel,  that  no  similar  attempt  at  an  invasion  of  the 
peninsula  should  be  undertaken  by  his  family  for  the  space  of 
IOC  years.  At  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period  the  attempt 
was  renewed,  and  with  complete  success ;  but  its  success  was 
owing  not  so  much  to  the  valour  of  the  invaders  as  to  a 
powerful  body  of  new  allies.  The  Herakleids  re-appear  as 
leaders  and  companions  of  the  Dorians, — a  northerly  section 
Their  re-  ^f  the  Greek  name,  who  now  first  come  into  im- 
M?^^<S  portance, — poor  indeed  in  mythical  renown,  since 
itoM'Sth  ^^^y  ^^^  never  noticed  in  the  Iliad,  and  only  once 
the  Doriani.  casually  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  as  a  fraction 
among  the  many-tong^ed  inhabitants  of  Kr^te — but  destined 
to  form  one  of  the  grand  and  predominant  elements  through- 
out all  the  career  of  historical  Hellas. 


*  Hesiod,  Eoiai,  Fragm.  58,  p.  43,  eA  Dimtzer. 
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The  son  of  Hyllus — Kleodsus — as  well  as  his  grandson 
AristomachuSy  were  now  dead,  and  the  lineage  of  H6rakl6s 
was  represented  by  the  three  sons  of  the  latter — ^T6menus, 
Kresphont^s,  and  Aristodfimus.  Under  their  conduct  the 
Dorians  penetrated  into  the  peninsula.  The  m3rthical  account 
traced  back  this  intimate  union  between  the  Hera-  ,,  ,,  . 

Mythical 

kleids  and  the  Dorians  to  a  prior  war,  in  which  ««»untof 

this  alliance. 

H^rakl^s  himself  had  rendered  inestimable  aid  to  asweUasof 
the  Dorian  king  iEgimius,  when  the  latter  was  hard  tribes  of 
pressed  in  a  contest  with  the  Lapithae.  H6rakl6s 
defeated  the  Lapithae,  and  slew  their  king  Kor6nus :  in  return 
for  which  iEgimius  assigned  to  his  deliverer  one-third  part  of 
his  whole  territory,  and  adopted  Hyllus  as  his  son.  H6rakl6s 
desired  that  the  territory  thus  made  over  might  be  held  in 
reserve  until  a  time  should  come  when  his  descendants  might 
stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  that  time  did  come,  after  the  death 
of  Hyllus  (see  Chap.  V.).  Some  of  the  Herakleids  then  found 
shelter  at  TrikorylJius  in  Attica,  but  the  remainder,  turning 
their  steps  towards  iEgimius,  solicited  from  him  the  allotment 
of  land  which  had  been  promised  to  their  valiant  progenitor. 
iEgimius  received  them  according  to  his  engagement  and 
assigned  to  them  the  stipulated  third  portion  of  his  territory.* 
From  this  moment  the  Herakleids  and  Dorians  became  in- 
timately united  together  into  one  social  communion.  Pam- 
phylus  and  Dymas,  sons  of  i£gimius,  accompanied  T6menus 
and  his  two  brothers  in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 

Such  is  the  mythical  incident  which  professes  to  explain 
the  origin  of  those  three  tribes  into  which  all  the  Dorian  com- 
munities were  usually  divided — the  Hyllfiis,  the  Pamphyli, 
and  the  Dymanes — the  first  of  the  three  including  certain 


'  Dioddr.  iv.  37-60;  Agollod6r.  iL 
7,  7 ;  Ephorus  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Avfiay, 
Fragm.  10,  ed.  Marx. 

Ine  Doric  institutions  are  called  b^ 
Pindar  rc<^/iol  Aiyifiiov  Ampucoi  (Pyth.  1. 

124). 

There  existed  an  ancient  epic  poem, 
now  lost,  but  cited  on  some  few  occa- 
sions hy  authors  still  preserved,  under 
the  title  Aiytfitos ;  the  authorship  being 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  some- 
times to  Kerkops  (Athenae.  xi.  p.  503). 
The  few  fragments  which  remain  do  not 
enable  us  to  make  out  the  scheme  of  it, 
inasmuch   as    they   embrace   different 


mythical  incidents  lying  very  wide  of 
each  other, — 16,  the  Argonauts,  P^leus 
and  Thetis,  &c.  But  the  name  which 
it  bears  seems  to  imply  that  the  war  of 
iCgimius  against  the  Lapithse,  and  the 
aid  given  to  him  by  H6rakl6s,  was  one 
of  Its  chief  topics.  Both  O.  Miiller 
(History  of  the  Dorians,  voL  i.  b.  I.  c 
8)  and  Welcker  (Der  Epische  Cyklus, 
p.  263)  appear  to  me  to  go  beyond  the 
very  scanty  evidence  which  we  possess 
in  tiieir  determination  of  this  lost  poem; 
compare  Marktscheffel,  Praefat  Hesiod. 
Fragm.  cap.  5,  p.  159. 
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particular  families,  such  as  that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  who 
bore  the  special  name  of  Herakleids.  Hyllus,  Pamphylus, 
and  Dymas  are  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  three  Dorian 
tribes. 

T^menus  and  his  two  brothers  resolved  to  attack  Pelopon- 
nesus, not  by  a  land-march  along  the  Isthmus,  such  as  that 
in  which  Hyllus  had  been  previously  slain,  but  by  sea  across 
Tamcnus.  the  narrow  inlet  between  the  promontories  of  Rhium 
tfis,  and  and  Antirrhium  with  which  the  Gulf  of.  Corinth  com- 
invade  Peio-  mcnccs.  Accordmg  to  one  story  indeed — ^whicn 
SS^jVac  however  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to 
Coruuh.  Herodotus — they  are  said  to  have  selected  this  line 
of  march  by  the  express  direction  of  the  Delphian  god,  who 
vouchsafed  to  expound  to  them  an  oracle  which  had  been 
delivered  to  Hyllus  in  the  ordinary  equivocal  phraseology. 
Both  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  and  the  iEtolians,  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  favourable  to 
the  enterprise,  and  the  former  granted  to  them  a  port  for 
building  their  ships,  from  which  memorable  circumstance  the 
port  ever  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Naupaktus.  Aristo* 
d^mus  was  here  struck  with  lightning  and  died,  leaving  twin 
sons,  Eurysthen^s  and  Prokl^s;  but  his  remaining  brothers 
continued  to  press  the  expedition  with  alacrity. 

At  this  juncture,  an  Akamanian  prophet  named  Kamus, 
presented  himself  in  the  camp^  under  the  inspiration  of  Apollo, 
and  uttered  various  predictions :  he  was  however  so  much 
The  prophet  suspectcd  of  trcachcrous  collusion  with  the  Pelopon- 
JuS*b^  nesians,  that  Hippot^s,  great  grandson  of  Hfiraklfis 
Hippotas.  through  Phylas  and  Antiochus,  slew  him.  His  death 
drew  upon  the  army  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who  destroyed  their 
vessels  and  punished  them  with  famine.  Tfimenus  in  his 
distress,  again  applying  to  the  Delphian  god  for  succour  and 


*  Respecting  this  prophet,  compare 
CBnomaus  ap.  Eusebium,  Pneparat 
EvangeL  v.  p.  211.  According  to  that 
statement,  both  Kleodaeus  (here  called 


Delphian  orade.  (Enomans  could  haye 
known  nothing  of  the  pledge  giren  bj 
Hyllus,  as  the  condition  0?  the  single 
combat  between  Hyllus  and  Echemus 


Aridaus),  son  of  Hyllus,  and  Aristo-    (according  to  Herodotus),  that  the  He- 


machus  son  of  Kleodseus,   had  made 


rakleids  should  make  no  fresh  trial  for 


separate  and  successive  attempts  at  the  1  100  years ;  if  it  had  been  understood 
head  of  the  Herakleids  to  penetrate  into  ,  that  they  had  given  and  then  violiuted 
Peloponn^us  through  the  Isthmus ;  i  such  a  pledge,  such  violation  would 
both  had  failed  and  perished,  having  probably  have  been  adduced  to  acooviit 
misunderstood  the  admonition  of  the  '  for  their  failure. 
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counsel,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  so  much 
sufiering,  and  was  directed  to  banish  Hippotfes  for  ten  years, 
to  offer  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  death  of  Kamus,  and  to 
seek  as  the  guide  of  the  army  a  man  with  three  eyes.^  On 
coming  back  to  Naupaktus,  he  met  the  iEtolian  Oxylus  son 
of  Andraemdn  returning  to  his  country,  after  a  temporary 
exile  in  Elis  incurred  for  homicide :  Oxylus  had  lost  one  eye, 
but  as  he  was  seated  on  a  horse,  the  man  and  the  horse 
together  made  up  the  three  eyes  required,  and  he  was  adopted 
as  the  guide  prescribed  by  tiie  oracle.*  Conducted  by  him, 
they  refitted  their  ships,  landed  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Achaia,  and  marched  to  attack  Tisamenus  son  of  ozyim 
Orestes,  then  the  great  potentate  of  the  peninsula,  guide. 
A  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  latter  was  van- 
quished and  slain,  and  in  which  Pamphylus  and  Dymas  also 
perished  This  battle  made  the  Dorians  so  completely  masters 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  they  proceeded  to  distribute  the 
territory  among  themselves.  The  fertile  land  of  Elis  had 
been  by  previous  stipulation  reserved  for  Oxylus,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  his  services  as  conductor :  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  three  Herakleids — T6menus,  Kresphontfis,  and  the  infant 
sons  of  Aristoddmus — ^should  draw  lots  for  Argos,  Division  of 

^  the  lands  (tf 

Sparta,  and  Mess6n6.  Argos  fell  to  Tfimenus,  Sparta  Peiopon- 
to  the  sons  of  Aristoddmus,  and  Messdnfi  to  Kres-  theinTaden. 
phontfis  ;  the  latter  having  secured  for  himself  this  prize,  the 
most  fertile  territory  of  the  three,  by  the  fraud  of  putting  into 
the  vessel  out  of  which  the  lots  were  drawn,  a  lump  of  clay 
instead  of  a  stone^  whereby  the  lots  of  his  brothers  were 
drawn  out  while  his  own  remained  inside.  Solemn  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  each  upon  this  partition ;  but  as  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ceremony,  a  miraculous  sign  was  seen  upon  the 
altar  of  each  of  the  brothers — a  toad  corresponding  to  Argos, 
a  serpent  to  Sparta,  and  a  fox  to  Mess6n&  The  prophets,  on 
being  consulted,  delivered  the  import  of  these  mysterious 
indications :  the  toad,  as  an  animal  slow  and  stationary,  was 
an  evidence  that  the  possessor  of  Argos  would  not  succeed 
in  enterprises  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  city  ;  the  serpent 


*  ApoUoddr.  IL  8,  3;   Pausan.  iii. 
13,  3. 
'  Apollod6r.  ii.  8,  3.    According  to 


the  account  of  Pansanias,  the  beast 
upon  which  Oxylus  rode  was  a  mule 
and  had  lost  one  eye  (Pans.  v.  3,  5). 
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denoted  the  aggressive  and  formidable  future  reserved  to 
Sparta ;  the  fox  prognosticated  a  career  of  wile  and  deceit  to 
the  Messenian. 

Such  is  the  brief  account  given  by  ApoUoddrus  of  the 
Explanatory  Rctum  of  the  Hcrakleids,  at  which  point  we  pass, 
S^f4en-  2is  if  touched  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  from 
dary  events,  mythical  to  histoHcal  Grecce.  The  story  bears  on 
the  face  of  it  the  stamp,  not  of  history,  but  of  l^end — 
abridged  from  one  or  more  of  the  genealogical  poets,^  and 
presenting  such  an  account  as  they  thought  satisfactory,  of 
the  first  formation  of  the  great  Dorian  establishments  in 
Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  of  the  semi-i£tolian  Elis.  Its  inci- 
dents are  so  conceived  as  to  have  an  explanatory  bearing  on 
Dorian  institutions — upon  the  triple  division  of  tribes,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Dorians — upon  the  origin  of  the  great  festival 
of  the  Karneia  at  Sparta  and  other  Dorian  cities,  allied  to 
be  celebrated  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Kamus — upon 
the  different  temper  and  character  of  the  Dorian  states  among 
themselves — upon  the  early  alliance  of  the  Dorians  with  Elis, 
which  contributed  to  give  ascendency  and  vogue  to  the 
Olympic  games — upon  the  reverential  dependence  of  Dorians 
towards  the  Delphian  oracle — and  lastly  upon  the  etymology 
of  the  name  Naupaktus.  If  we  possessed  the  narrative  more 
in  detail,  we  should  probably  find  many  more  examples  of 
colouring  of  the  legendary  past  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  historical  present. 

Above  all,  this  legend  makes  out  in  favour  of  the  Dorians 
and  their  kings  a  mythical  title  to  their  Peloponnesian  esta- 
blishments ;  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messfinfi  are  presented  as 
rightfully  belonging,  and  restored  by  just  retribution,  to  the 
children  of  H^rakl^s.  It  was  to  them  that  Zeus  had  specially 
gfiven  the  territory  of  Sparta ;  the  Dorians  came  in  as  their 
subjects  and  auxiliaries.*     Plato  gives  a  very  different  version 


*  Herodotus  observes,  in  reference  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  account  of  their  first 
two  kings  in  Peloponnesus  (Eurys- 
then^s  and  Prokles,  the  twin  sons  of 
Aristod6mus),  that  the  Lacedsemonians 
gave  a  story  not  in  harmony  with  any  of 
the  poets ^ — AoKtSatfidyiot  yiip,  SfioXo' 
ydoyr^s  ohH^pl  wotfirf,  \4yovcraf 
aitrhiy  *Apurr69riftov  .   .    .    fituriX^^rra 


muSoT  (Herodot  vi.  52). 
•  Tyrtaeus,  Fragm. — 

AvT^  yip  KpoMMK,  KoJiXivn^ipw  w6o%t*Epm, 
OXaxp  Sfia,  trpoAiiriKrtf  *Epu«or  "^v^totrrm. 

In  a  similar  manner  Pindar  says  diat 
Apollo  had  planted  the  sons  of  Hhff 


kyaryfiuf  e^dat  4s  ra^p  r^p  X^P^^  ^»'  '  J^lcs,    jointly   with  those  of  ^Ggimiiis, 
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of  the  legend,  but  we  find  that  he.  too  turns  the  story  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  embody  a  claim  of  right  on  the  part  Mvthicai 
of  the  conquerors.  According  to  him,  the  Achaeans  Doriu  to 
who  returned  from  the  capture  of  Troy,  found  among  nesui. 
their  fellow-citizens  at  home — the  race  which  had  grown  up 
during  their  absence — an  aversion  to  re-admit  them :  after  a 
fruitless  endeavour  to  make  good  their  rights,  they  were  at 
last  expelled,  but  not  without  much  contest  and  bloodshed 
A  leader  named  Dorieus  collected  all  these  exiles  into  one 
body,  and  from  him  they  received  the  name  of  Dorians  instead 
of  Achaeans ;  then  marching  back  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Herakleids  into  Peloponnfisus  they  recovered  by  force  the  pos- 
sessions from  which  they  had  been  shut  out,  and  puto  makes 
constituted  the  three  Dorian  establishments  under  fmttitie 
the  separate  Herakleid  brothers,  at  Argos,  Sparta,  ^poLT"** 
and  Mess6n6.  These  three  fraternal  dynasties  were  founded 
upon  a  scheme  of  intimate  union  and  sworn  alliance  one  with 
the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  any  attack  which  might 
be  made  upon  them  from  Asia,^  either  by  the  remaining 
Trojans  or  by  their  allies.  Such  is  the  story  as  Plato  believed 
it ;  materially  different  in  the  incidents  related,  yet  analogous 
in  mythical  feeling,  and  embodying  alike  the  idea  of  a  rightful 
feconquest.  Moreover  the  two  accounts  agree  in  representing 
both  the  entire  conquest  and  the  triple  division  of  Dorian 
Peloponnteus  as  b^^n  and  completed  in  one  and  the  same 
enterprise, — so  as  to  constitute  one  single  event,  which  Plato 
would  probably  have  called  the  Return  of  the  Achaeans,  but 
which  was  commonly  known  as  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids, 
Though  this  is  both  inadmissible  and  inconsistent  with  other 
statements  which  approach  close  to  the  historical  times,  yet  it 
bears  every  mark  of  being  the  primitive  view  originally  pre- 
sented by  the  genealogical  poets.  The  broad  way  in  which 
the  incidents  are  grouped  together,  was  at  once  easy  for  the 
imagination  to  follow  and  impressive  to  the  feelings. 

The  existence  of  one  l^endary  account  must  never  be 
understood  as  excluding  the  probability  of  other  accounts. 


ftt  Sparta,  Argos  and  Pylus  (Pyth.  v. 

93)- 
Isokrat^   (Or.   vi.  ArcAtdamtts,    p. 

lao)  makes  out  a  good  title  by  a  differ- 
ent line  of  mythiral  reasoning.    There 


seem  to  have  been  also  stories,  con- 
taining mythical  reasons  why  the  Hera- 
kleids  did  n^t  acquire   possession    of 
Arcadia  (Polysen.  i.  7). 
•  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  6-7,  pp.  682-686. 
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current  at  the  same  time,  but  inconsbtent  with  it ;  and  many 
such  there  were  as  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  Dorians.  In  the  narrative  which  I  have  given  from 
Apolloddrus,  conceived  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
Dorian  feeling,  Tisamenus  is  stated  to  have  been  slain  in  the 
invasion.  But  according  to  another  narrative,  which  seems  to 
gmSl^  have  found  favour  with  the  historical  Achseans  on  the 
XSJ^,'^*  north  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  Tisamenus,  though  ex- 
SiJs"*'  pelled  by  the  invaders  from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta 
or  Argos,  was  not  slain :  he  was  allowed  to  retire  under 
agreement,  together  with  a  certain  portion  of  his  subjects, 
and  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  coast  of  Pelopomi£sus 
south  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians. 
As  there  were  relations,  not  only  of  friendship,  but  of  kindred 
origin,  between  lonians  and  Achseans  (the  eponymous  heroes 
I6n  and  Achaeus  pass  for  brothers,  both  sons  of  Xuthus), 
Tisamenus  solicited  from  the  lonians  admission  for  himself 
and  his  fellow-fugitives  into  their  territory.  The  leading 
lonians  declining  this  request,  under  the  apprehension  that 
Tisamenus  might  be  chosen  as  sovereign  over  the  whole,  the 
latter  accomplished  his  object  by  force.  After  a  vehement 
struggle,  the  lonians  were  vanquished  and  put  to  flight,  and 
Tisamenus  thus  acquired  possession  of  Helikd,  as  well  as  of 
the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  westward  from  Sikydn ; 
which  coast  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  Achaeans,  and 
received  its  name  from  them,  throughout  all  the  historical 
times.  The  lonians  retired  to  Attica,  many  of  them  taking 
part  in  what  is  called  the  Ionic  emigration  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  followed  shortly  after.  Pausanias  indeed 
tells  us  that  Tisamenus,  having  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  lonians,  fell  in  the  engagement,^  and  did  not  himself  live 
to  occupy  the  country  of  which  his  troops  remained  masters. 
But  this  story  of  the  death  of  Tisamenus  seems  to  arise 
from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Pausanias  to  blend  together 
into  one  narrative  two  discrepant  l^ends ;  at  least  the 
historical  Achaeans  in  later  times  continued  to  regard  Tisa- 
menus himself  as  having  lived  and  reigned  in  their  terri- 
tory, and  as  having  left  a  regal  dynasty  which  lasted  down 


'  Pausan.  vii.  1-3. 
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to  Ogygfis,^  after  vfhom  it  was  exchanged  for  a  popular 
government* 

The  conquest  of  Tfimenus,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Hera- 
kleids,  originally  comprehended  only  Argos  and  its  neighbour- 
hood :  it  was  from  thence  that  Trcezen,  Epidaurus,  JEginSy 
Siky6n,  and  Phlius  were  successively  occupied  by  Dorians, 
the  sons  and  son-in-law  of  Tfimenus — D6iphont6s,  Phalkfis, 
and  Keisus — ^being  the  leaders  under  whom  this  was  Occupation 
accomplished.^  At  Sparta  the  success  of  the  Dorians  snuta  aiid 
was  furthered  by  the  treason  of  a  man  named  Philo-  the  DoiSnsf 
nomus,  who  received  as  recompense  the  neighbouring  town 
and  territory  of  Amyklae.*  Messfinia  is  said  to  have  sub- 
mitted without  resistance  to  the  dominion  of  the  Herakleid 
Kresphont£s,  who  established  his  residence  at  Stenyklarus: 
the  Pylian  Melanthus,  then  ruler  of  the  country  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  mythical  lineage  of  Nfileus  and  Nest6r, 
withdrew  with  his  housdiold  gods  and  with  a  portion  of  his 
subjects  to  Attica." 

The  only  Dorian  establishment  in  the  peninsula  not  directly 
connected  with  the  triple  partition  is  Corinth,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  Dorised  somewhat  later  and  under  another  leader, 
though  still  a  Herakleid  Hippotfis — descendant  of  H6rakl6s 
in  the  fourth  generation,  but  not  through  Hyllus — ^had  been 
guilty  (as  already  mentioned)  of  the  murder  of  Kamus  the 
prophet  at  the  camp  of  Naupaktus,  for  which  he  had  been 
banished  and  remained  in  exile  for  ten  years ;  his  Donan>  at 
son  deriving  the  name  of  A16t6s  from  the  long  wan-  Aittas. 
derings  endured  by  the  father.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Dorians,  A16t6s  attacked  Corinth :  he  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  Solygeian  eminence  near  the  city,  and  harassed  the 
inhabitants  with  constant  warfare  until  he  compelled  them 


*  Polyb.  U.  45 ;  iv.  i.    Strabo,  viii. 

L383-3S4.  lius  Tisamenns  derives 
name  from  the  memorable  act  of 
lerenge  ascribed  to  his  lather  OrestSs. 
So  in  the  legend  of  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
Thersander,  as  one  of  the  Epigoni, 
ave^ed  his  father  Polynik6s  ;  tne  son 
of  'Hiersander  was  also  called  Tisa- 
manu  (Herodot.  iv.  149).  Compare  O. 
Miiller,  Dorians  L  p.  69,  note  9,  £ng. 
Trans. 

'    Dioddr^    iv.    i.      The    historian 
Ephorus  embodied  in  his  work  a  narra- 


tive in  considerable  detail  of  this  grand 
event  of  Grecian  legend, — the  Return  of 
the  Herakleids, — with  which  he  pro- 
fessed  to  commence  his  consecutive  his- 
tory :  from  what  sources  he  borrowed 
we  do  not  know. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  389.  Pausan.  ii.  6, 
2 ;  12,  I. 

*  Condn,  Narr.  36;  Strabo,  viii.  p. 


36J. 
39. 


Strabo,  viii.  p.  359 ;  Condn,  Narr. 
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to  surrender.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  Corinthians  professed  to  identify  the  hill  on  which  the 
camp  of  these  assailants  had  been  placed  The  great  m3rthical 
dynasty  of  the  Sisyphids  was  expelled,  and  AWtfis  became 
ruler  and  CEkist  of  the  Dorian  city ;  many  of  the  inhabitants 
however,  iEolic  or  Ionic,  departed.^ 

The  settlement  of  Oxylus  and  his  iEtolians  in  Elis  is  said 
by  some  to  have  been  accomplished  with  very  little  opposition  ; 
the  leader  professing  himself  to  be  descended  from  iGtolus^ 
who  had  been  in  a  previous  age  banished  from  Elis  into 
JEtdlidL,  and  the  two  people,  Epeians  and  iEtolians,  acknow- 
ledging a  kindred  origfin  one  with  the  other.*  At  first  indeed, 
Oxylus  and  according  to  Ephorus,  the  Epeians  appeared  in  arms, 
tit  Elis.  determined  to  repel  the  intruders,  but  at  length  it  was 
agreed  on  both  sides  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  single  combat 
Degmenus,  the  champion  of  the  Epeians,  confided  in  the  long 
shot  of  his  bow  and  arrow ;  but  the  iEtolian  Pyraechmfts  came 
provided  with  his  sling, — a  weapon  then  unknown  and  recently 
invented  by  the  iEtolians, — ^the  range  of  which  was  yet  longer 
than  that  of  the  bow  of  his  enemy :  he  thus  killed  Degmenus, 
and  secured  the  victory  to  Oxylus  and  his  followers.  Accord- 
ing to  one  statement  the  Epeians  were  expelled ;  according 
to  another  they  fraternised  amicably  with  the  new-comers. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  this  matter,  it  is  certain 
that  their  name  is  from  this  moment  lost,  and  that  they  never 
reappear  among  the  historical  elements  of  Greece  ^  we  hear 
from  this  time  forward  only  of  Eleians,  said  to  be  of  i£tolian 
descent.* 

One  most  important  privilege  was  connected  with  the  pos- 
S?^EkuILs  session  of  the  Eleian  territory  by  Oxylus,  coupled 
Sn*d?hir'  with  his  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Dorian  kings. 
gijS^^  The  Eleians  acquired  the  administration  of  the  temple 
at  Olympia,  which  the  Achseans  are  said  to  have  possessed 


^  Thncyd.  iv.  42.  SchoL  Pindar. 
Olymp.  xiii.  17  ;  and  Nem.  vii.  155. 
Condn.  Narrat  26.  Ephor.  ap.  Strab. 
viii.  p.  389. 

Thncy<Ud^  calls  the  ante-Dorian 
inhabitants  of  Corinth  iEolians  ;  Condn 
calls  thtm  lonians. 

'   Ephoros   ap.    Strabo,  x.    p.  463. 

•  Strabo,  viii.  p.  358;  Pausan.  v. 
4,  I.    One  of  the  six  towns  in  Triphylia 


mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  called  "^i 
(Herodot  iv.  149). 

*  Herodot  viiL  73 ;  Pansan.  ▼.  I,  2. 
Hekatseus  affirmed  that  the  Epeians 
were  completely  alien  to  the  Eleians; 
Strabo  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tJbAe 
to  satisfy  himself  either  of  the  affirma- 
tive or  negative  (Hdcatseos,  Fr.  348^  ed. 
Didot ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  341). 
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before  them ;  and  in  consideration  of  this  saered  function^ 
which  subsequently  ripened  into  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Olympic  games,  their  territory  was  solemnly  pronounced  to 
be  inviolable.  Such  was  the  statement  of  Ephorus :  *  we  find, 
in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  return  of  the 
Herakleids  is  made  to  supply  a  legendary  basis  for  the  his-' 
torical  state  of  things  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  great  Attic  tragedians,  with  rare 
exceptions,  to  select  the  subjects  of  their  composition  ^ynfly  of 
from  the  heroic  or  l^endary  world.  Euripides  had  and  Kres*  , 
composed  three  dramas,  now  lost,  on  the  adventures  w^  in  th* 
of  T^menus  with  his  daughter  Hymeth6  and  his  son-  .^^for  the 
in-law  D^iphontds — on  the  family  misfortunes  of  <ix^ 
Kresphontte  and  Meropd — and  on  the  successful  valour  of 
Archelaus  the  son  of  T^menus  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was 
all^^d  to  have  first  begun  the  dynasty  of  the  Temenid  kings. 
Of  these  subjects  the  first  and  second  were  eminently  tragical, 
and  the  third,  relating  to  Archelaus,  appears  to  have  been 
undertaken  by  Euripides  in  compliment  to  his  contemporary 
sovereign  and  patron,  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia :  we  are 
even  told  that  those  exploits  which  the  usual  version  of  the 
l^end  ascribed  to  Tdmenus,  were  reported  in  the  drama  of 
Euripides  to  have  been  performed  by  Archelaus  his  son.*  Of 
all  the  heroes,  touched  upon  by  the  three  Attic  tragedians, 
these  Dorian  Herakleids  stand  lowest  in  the  descending 
genealogical  series— one  mark  amongst  others  that  we  are 
approaching  the  ground  of  genuine  history. 

Though  the  name  Achaeans,  as  denoting  a  people,  is  hence- 
forward confined  to  the  North-Peloponnesian  territory  specially 
called  Achaia,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Achsea  Phthi6tis, 
north  of  Mount  CEta — and  though  the  great  Peloponnesian^ 
states  always  seem  to  have  prided  themselves  on  the  title  of 
Dorians — ^yet  we  find  the  kings  of  Sparta,  even  in  the  his- 
torical age,  taking  pains  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 


>  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  viiL  p.  358. 
The  tale  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fisa,  the 
territory  more  immediately  bordering 
upon  Olympia,  was  very  different  from 
this. 

'  Agatharchides  ap.  Photium,  Sect 
350^  p.  1332.     O^  Ei/pnrOknf  tearjiyooWf 

VOL.   I.  2   G 


Compare  the  Fragments  of  the  Tif/M- 
y£^  'Afx^^^co'f  And  Kpta^mis,  in 
Dindorf  8  edition  of  Euripides,  with  the 
illustrative  remarks  of  Welcker,  Grie- 
chische  Tragodien,  pp.  697,  ydS,  828. 

The  Prologue  of  the  Archelaus  seems 
to  have  gone  through  the  whole  series 
of  the  Herakleidan  hneage,  from  Mgyp- 
tus  and  Danaus  downwards. 
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mythical  glories  of  the  Achaeans,  and  to  set  themselves  forth 
as  the  representatives  of  Agamemn6n  and  Orestfis.  The 
Pretence  of  Spartan  king  Kleomen^  even  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
s^toS""*^  avow  formally  any  Dorian  parentage  ;  for  when  the 
A^S^  priestess  at  Athens  refused  to  permit  him  to  sacrifice 
origin.  jjj  ^Yie  temple  of  Ath^n^,  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
peremptorily  closed  to  all  Dorians,  he  replied — "  I  am  no 
Dorian,  but  an  Achaean."  ^  Not  only  did  the  Spartan  envoy, 
before  Gel6n  of  Syracuse,  connect  the  indefeasible  title  of  his 
country  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Grecian  military 
force,  with  the  ancient  name  and  lofty  prerogatives  of  Aga- 
memndn  * — but  in  farther  pursuance  of  the  same  feeling,  the 
Spartans  are  said  to  have  carried  to  Sparta  both  the  bones  of 
Orestes  from  Tegea,  and  those  of  Tisamenus  from  Helikfi,' 
at  the  injunction  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  There  is  also  a  story 
that  Oxylus  in  Elis  was  directed  by  the  same  oracle  to  invite 
into  his  country  an  Achaean,  as  CEkist,  conjointly  with  him- 
self;  and  that  he  called  in  Agorius,  the  great-grandson  of 
Orestes,  from  Helik^,  with  a  small  number  of  Achaeans  who 
joined  him.*  The  Dorians  themselves,  being  singularly  poor 
in  native  legends,  endeavoured,  not  unnaturally,  to  decorate 
themselves  with  those  legendary  ornaments  which  the  Achaeans 
possessed  in  abundance. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Dorian  establishments  In  Pelopon- 
Emigrations  n^sus,  scvcral  migrations  of  the  pre-existing  inhabi* 
ponn«sus  tants  are  represented  as  taking  place,  i.  The  Epdans 
on  the  of  EHs  arc  either  expelled,  or  mei^ed  in  the  new- 
cupation—  comers  under  Oxylus,  and  lose  their  separate  name. 
Pyiians/  2.  The  Pylians,  together  with  the  great  heroic  family 
lonians.  *  of  N^leus  and  his  son  Nest6r,  who  preside  over  them, 
give  place  to  the  Dorian  establishment  of  Mess^nia,  and  retire 
to  Athens,  where  their  leader  Melanthus  becomes  king:  a 
large  portion  of  them  take  part  in  the  subsequent  Ionic 
emigration.  3.  A  portion  of  the  Achaeans,  under  Penthilus, 
and  other  descendants  of  Orestfe,  leave  Peloponnteus,  and 
form  what  is  called  the  iEolic  Emigration,  to  Lesbos,  the 
Tr6ad,  and  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium :  the  name  jEolians, 
unknown  to  Homer  and  seemingly  never  applied  to  any 


*  Herodot  v.  72.  »  Heiodot  viL  159. 

*  Herodot.  i.  68  ;  Pausan.  vii.  i,  3.  *  Pausan.  v.  4,  2. 
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separate  tribe  at  all,  being  introduced  to  designate  a  large 
section  of  the  Hellenic  name,  partly  in  Greece  Proper  and 
partly  in  Asia.  4.  Another  portion  of  Achaeans  expel  the 
lonians  from  Achaia  properly  so  called,  in  the  north  of  Pelo- 
ponnteus ;  the  lonians  retiring  to  Attica. 

The   Homeric    poems    describe  Achaeans,    Pylians,    and 
Epeians,  in  Peloponnesus,  but  take  no  notice  of  loniansin 
lonians  in  the  northern  district  of  Achaia :  on  the  SS,^?  ^^ 
contrary,  the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad  distinctly  in-  jJS^i 
eluded  this  territory  under  the  dominions  of  Aga-  ^^  Homer. 
memndn.     Though  the  Catalogue  of  Homer  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  historical  document,  fit  to  be  called  as  evidence 
for  the  actual  state  of  Peloponnesus  at  any  prior  time,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  a  better  authority  than  the  statements  advanced 
by  Herodotus  and  others  respecting  the  occupation  of  northern 
Peloponnesus  by  the  lonians,  and  their  expulsion  from  it  by 
Tisamenus.     In  so  far  as  the  Catalogue  is  to  be  trusted,  it 
negatives  the  idea  of  lonians  at  Helike,  and  countenances 
what  seem9  in  itself  a  more  natural  supposition — ^that  the 
historical  Achaeans  in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are  a 
small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  powerful  Achaean  popula- 
tion once  distributed  throughout  the  peninsula,  until  it  was 
broken  up  and  partially  expelled  by  the  Dorians. 

The  Homeric  l^ends,  unquestionably  the  oldest  which  we 
possess,  are  adapted  to  a  population  of  Achaeans,  Danaan% 
and  Argeians,  seemingly  without  any  special  and  recognised 
names,  either  aggr^;ate  or  divisional,  other  than  the  name  of 
each  separate  tribe  or  kingdom.  The  Post-Homeric  l^ends 
are  adapted  to  a  population  classified  quite  differently—^ 
Hellens,  distributed  into  Dorians,  lonians,  and  i£olians.  If 
we  knew  more  of  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  these 
different  legends  grew  up,  we  should  probably  be  able  to  ex- 
plain their  discrepancy ;  but  in  our  present  ignorance  we  can 
only  note  the  fact 

Whatever  difficulty  modem  criticism  may  find  in  regard  to 
the  event  called  *'  The  Return  of  the  Herakleids,"  no  jy^^  as- 
doubt  is  expressed  about  it  even  by  the  best  bis-  TK?ydi5«« 
torians  of  antiquity.  Thucydides  accepts  it  as  a  single  S  SS  n^ 
and  litenJ  event,- having  its  assignable  date,  and  '^^^^  . 
carrying  at  one  blow  the  acquisition  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
date  of  it  he  fixes  as  eighty  years  afler  the  capture  of  Troy. 

2  G  2 
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Whether  he  was  the  original  determiner  of  tiiis  epoch,  or 
copied  it  from  some  previous  author,  we  do  not  know.  It  must 
have  been  fixed  according  to  some  computation  of  generations^ 
for  there  were  no  other  means  accessible — probably  by  means 
of  the  lineage  of  the  Herakleids,  which,  as  belonging  to  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  constituted  the  most  public  and  conspicuous 
thread  of  connexion  between  the  Grecian  real  and  mydiical 
world,  and  measured  the  interval  between  the  Si^e  of  Troy 
itself  and  the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  H6rakl6s  himself 
represents  the  generation  before  the  siege,  and  his  son  Tlepo- 
lemus  fights  in  the  besieging  army.  If  we  suppose  the  first 
generation  after  H^raklfis  to  commence  with  the  beginning 
of  the  siege,  the  fourth  generation  after  him  will  coincide  with 
the  ninetieth  year  after  the  same  epoch;. and  therefore,  de- 
ducting ten  years  for  the  duration  of  the  struggle,  it  will  coin- 
cide with  the  eightieth  year  after  the  capture  of  the  dty ;  * 
thirty  years  being  reckoned  for  a  generation.  The  date 
assigned  by  Thucydidfis  will  thus  agree  with  the  distance  in 
which  T^menus,  Kresphontfis,  and  Aristoddmus  stand  removed 
from  H^rakl^s.  The  interval  of  eighty  years,  between  the 
capture  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  appears  to 
have  been  admitted  by  Apollod6rus  and  Eratosthenes,  and 
some  other  professed  chronologists  of  antiquity:  but  there 
were  different  reckonings  which  also  found  more  or  less  of 
support 

Section  II.— Migration  of  Thessalians  and  Bceotians. 

In  the  same  passage  in  which  Thucydid6s  speaks  of  the 
Return  of  the  Herakleids,  he  also  marks  out  the  date  of 
another  event  a  little  antecedent,  which  is  allied  to  have 
powerfully  affected  the  condition  of  Northern  Greece.  "  Sixty 
years  after  the  capture  of  Troy  (he  tells  us)  the  Boeotians  were 
driven  by  the  Thessalians  from  Am6,  and  migrated  into  the 
land  then  called  Kadm^is,  but  now  Boeotia,  wherein  there  had 
previously  dwelt  a  section  of  their  race,  who  had  contributed 
the  contingent  to  the  Trojan  war." 

The  expulsion  here  mentioned,  of  the  Boeotians  from  Amd 
"  by  the  Thessalians,"  has  been  construed,  with  probability,  to 
allude  to  the  immigration  of  the  Thessalians,  properly  so 


*  The  date  of  ThacydidSs  is  calculated,  furk  *IA(ov  iXmc'tw  (L  13). 
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called,  from  the  Thespr6tid  in  Epirus  into  Thessaly.  That 
the  Thessalians  had  migrated  into  Thessaly  from  ThesMiiuu. 
the  Thesprdtid  territory,  is  stated  by  Herodotus,^  xhwftS 
thoij^h  he  says  nothing  about  time  or  drcum-  niy. . 
stances.  Antiphus  and  Pheidippus  appear  in  the  Homeric 
Catalogue  as  commanders  of  the  Grecian  contingent  from  the 
islands  of  Kds  and  Karpathus,  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Asia  Minor :  they  are  sons  of  Thessalus,  who  b  himself  the 
son  of  Hdrakl^s.  A  legend  ran,  that  these  two  chiefs,  in 
the  dispersion  which  ensued  after  the  victory,  had  been  driven 
by  storms  into  the  Ionian  Gulf,  and  cast  upon  the  coast  ot 
Epirus,  where  they  landed  and  settled  at  Ephyrfi  in  the  Thes- 
prdtid' It  was  Thessalus,  grandson  of  Pheidippus,  who  was 
reported  to  have  conducted  the  Thesprotians  across  the  passes 
of  Pindus  into  Thessaly,  to  have  conquered  the  fertile  central 
plain  of  that  country,  and  to  have  imposed  upon  it  his  own 
name  instead  of  its  previous  denomination  iEolis.^ 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  legend  as  it  stands,  the  state 
of  Thessaly  during  the  historical  ages  renders  it  Non-Hei- 
highly  probable  that  the  Thessalians,  properly  so  racterof 
called,  were  a  body  of  immigrant  conquerors.    They  saiians. 
appear  always  as  a  rude,  warlike,  violent,  and  uncivilised  race, 
distinct  from  their  neighbours  the  Achaeans,  the  Magnetes^ 
and  the  PerrhaeA>ians,  and  holding  all  the  three  in  tributary 
dependence.    These  three  tribes  stand  to  them  in  a  relation 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Periceki  towards 
Sparta,  while  the  Penestae,  who  cultivated  their  lands,  are 
almost  an  exact  parallel  of  the  Helots.    Moreover,  the  low 
level  of  taste  and  intelligence  among  the  Thessalians,  as  well 
as  certain  points  of  their  costume,  assimilates  them  more  to 
Macedonians  or  Epirots  than  to  Hellens.^    Their  position  in 
Thessaly  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spartan 


*  Herod,  vii  176. 

*  See  the  epigram  ascribed  to  Aris- 
totle (Antholo^.  Grsec.  t  i.  p.  181,  ed. 
Reiske  ;  Velleias  PatercuL  i.  i). 

The  Scholia  on  Lycophrdn  (912)  ciye 
a  story  somewhat  lufTerent  Ephyrl  is 
giTen  as  the  old  legendary  name  of  the 
dty  of  Krannon  in  Thttsalv  (Kineas, 
ap.  SchoL  Pindar.  Pyth.  x.  85),  which 
creates  the  confusion  with  the  Thespro- 
tian  Ephyrl 


•  Herodot  vii.  176  ;  Velleius  Pater- 
cuL t  2-3 ;  Charax,  ap.  Stephan.  Byz. 
V.  Adpioy ;  Polysen.  viii.  44. 

TThere  were  several  different  state- 
ments, however,  about  the  parentage  of 
Thessalus,  as  well  as  about  the  name  of 
the  county  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  443;  Ste- 
phan. Byz.  V.  Alfiovla), 

*  See  K.  O.  MiiUer,  History  of  Uie 
Dorians,  Introduction,  sect  4. 
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Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  and  there  seems  good  reason  for 
concluding  that  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  were  origin- 
ally victorious  invaders,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine the  time  at  which  the  invasion  took  place.  The  great 
family  of  the  Aleuads,^  and  probably  other  Thessalian  families 
besides,  were  descendants  of  H^raklfis,  like  the  kings  of 
Sparta. 

There  are  no  similar  historical  grounds,  in  the  case  of  the 
.  alleged  migp^tion  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly  to 

their  migra-  Bceotia,  to  justify  a  belief  in  the  main  fact  of  the 
Thess^y  Icgcnd,  nor  were  the  different  l^endary  stories  in 
harmony  one  with  the  other.  While  the  Homeric  epic 
recognises  the  Boeotians  in  Boeotia,  but  not  in  Thessaly, 
Thucydid^s  records  a  statement  which  he  had  found  of  their 
migration  from  the  latter  into  the  former.  But  in  order  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  flatly  contradicting  Homer,  he  inserts 
the  parenthesis  that  there  had  been  pre^dously  an  outlying 
fraction  of  Boeotians  in  Boeotia  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,* 
from  whom  the  troops  who  served  with  Agamemn6n  were 
drawn.  Nevertheless,  the  discrepancy  with  the  Iliad,  though 
less  strikingly  obvious,  is  not  removed,  inasmuch  as  the  Cata- 
logue is  unusually  copious  in  enumerating  the  contingents 
from  Thessaly,  without  once  mentioning  Boeotians.  Homer 
distinguishes  Orchomenus  from  Boeotia,  atid  he  does  not 
specially  notice  Thebes  in  the  Catalogfue :  in  other  respects 
his  enumeration  of  the  towns  coincides  pretty  well  with  the 
ground  historically  known  afterwards  under  the  name  of 
Boeotia. 

Pausanias  gives  us  a  short  sketch  of  the  events  which  he 
supposes  to  have  intervened  in  this  section  of  Greece  between 
the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids.  Penele6s> 
the  leader  of  the  Boeotians  at  the  si^e,  having  been  slain  by 
Eurypylus  the  son  of  Telephus,  Tisamenus,  son  of  Thersander 
and  grandson  of  Polynik^s,  acted  as  their  commander  both 
during  the  remainder  of  the  si^e  and  after  their  return. 
Autesi6n,  his  son  and  successor,  became  subject  to  the  wTath 
of  the  avenging  Erinnyes  of  Laius  and  CEdipus :  the  oracle 
directed  him  to  expatriate,  and  he  joined  the  Dorians.     In  his 

'  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  2. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  12.     ^y  Sk  avrtiw  itai  iaroBeurtths  wp6r9pw  ip  r§  yp  to^  i^'  £r  ml 
is  "IAmv  iarpdr^wray. 
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place  Damasichth6n,  son  of  Opheltas  and  grandson  of  Pene* 
leds,  became  king  of  the  Boeotians ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
PtolemxuSy  who  was  himself  followed  by  Xanthus.  A  war 
having  broken  out  at  that  time  between  the  Athenians  and 
Bceotians,  Xanthus  engaged  in  single  combat  with  Melanthus 
son  of  Andropompus,  the  champion  of  Attica,  and  perished 
by  the  cunning  of  his  opponent.  After  the  death  of  Xanthus^ 
the  Boeotians  passed  from  kingship  to  popular  government^ 
As  Melanthus  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  Neleids,  and  had 
migrated  from  Pylus  to  Athens  in  consequence  of  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  Mess^nia,  the  duel  with 
Xanthus  must  have  been  of  course  subsequent  to  the  Return 
of  the  Herakleids. 

Here  then  we  have  a  summary  of  alleged  Boeotian  history 
between  the  Si^e  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  rnscrepant 
Herakleids,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  im-  igStAe 
migration  of  the  mass  of  Boeotians  from  Thessaly,  b«*«»"- 
and  seemingly  no  possibility  left  of  fitting  in  so  great  and 
capital  an  incident    The  legends  followed  by  Pausanias  are 
at  variance  with  those  adopted  by  Thucydidte,  but  they  har- 
monise much  better  with  Homer. 

So  deservedly  high  is  the  authority  of  Thucydidfis,  that  the 
migration  here  distinctly  announced  by  him  is  commonly  set 
down  as  an  ascertained  datum,  historically  as  well  as  chrono- 
logically. But  on  this  occasion  it  can  be  shown  that  he  only 
followed  one  amongst  a  variety  of  discrepant  legends,  none  of 
which  there  were  any  means  of  verifying. 

Pausanias  recognised  a  migration  of  the  Boeotians  from 
Thessaly,  in  early  times  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war  ;*  and  the 
account  of  Ephorus,  as  gfiven  by  Strabo,  professed  to  record 
a  series  of  changes  in  the  occupants  of  the  country : — first, 
the  non-Hellenic  Aones  and  Temmikes,  Leleges  and  Hyantes ; 
next,  the  Kadmeians,  who,  afler  the  second  siege  of  Thebes 
by  the  Epigoni,  were  expelled  by  the  Thracians  and  Pelas- 
gians,  and  retired  into  Thessaly,  where  they  joined  in  com- 
munion with  the  inhabitants  of  Am6, — the  whole  aggregate 
being  called  Boeotians.  After  the  Trojan  war,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  iEolic  emigration,  these  Boeotians  returned  from 
Thessaly  and  reconquered  Boeotia,  driving  out  the  Thracians 

'  Pausan.  ix.  5,  8.  •  Pausan.  x.  8,  3. 
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and  Pelasgians, — ^the  former  retiring  to  Parnassus,  the  latter 
to  Attica.  It  was  on  this  occasion  (he  says)  that  the  Minyae  of 
Orchomenus  were  subdued,  and  forcibly  incorporated  with  the 
Boeotians.  Ephorus  seems  to  have  followed  in  the  main 
the  same  narrative  as  Thucydidte,  about  the  movement  of  the 
Boeotians  out  of  Thessaly ;  coupling  it  however  with  several 
details  current  as  explanatory  of  proverbs  and  customs.^ 

The  only  fact  which  we  make  out,  independent  of  these 
Affinities  legends,  is,  that  there  existed  certain  homonymies 
R^STand  ^^^  certain  affinities  of  religious  worship,  between 
'"***^y'  parts  of  Boeotia  and  parts  of  Thessaly,  which  appear 
to  indicate  a  kindred  race.  A  town  named  Am£,^  similar  in 
name  to  the  Thessalian,  was  enumerated  in  the  Boeotian  Cata- 
logue of  Homer,  and  antiquaries  identified  it  sometimes  with 
the  historical  town  Chaeroneia,^  sometimes  with  Akraephium. 
Moreover  there  was  near  the  Boeotian  Kor6neia  a  river  named 
Kuarius  or  Koralius,  and  a  venerable  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Itonian  Ath^n^,  in  the  sacred  ground  of  which  the  Pamboeotia, 
or  public  council  of  the  Boeotian  name,  was  held ;  there  was 
also  a  temple  and  a  river  of  similar  denomination  in  Thessaly, 
near  to  a  town  called  Iton  or  It6nus.*    We  may  from  these 


*  Ephor.  Fragm.  30,  ed.  Marx. ; 
Strabo,  ix.  p.  401-402.  The  story  of 
the  Boeotians  at  Am6  in  Polyxnus  (i.  12) 
probably  comes  from  Ephorus. 

Diodorus  (xix.  53)  gives  a  summary  of 
the  legendary  history  of  Thfibes  from 
Deuksuion  downwards  :  he  tells  us  that 
the  Boeotians  were  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  Thes- 
saly during  the  Trojan  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  so  many  of 
their,  brave  warriors  at  Troy ;  they  did 
not  find  their  way  back  into  Boeotia 
until  the  fourth  generation. 

'  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  "Apmi,  makes  the 
The^alian  Ami  an  Akoikos  of  the  Boeo- 
tian. 

'  Homer,  Iliad,ii. ;  Strabo,  ix.p.413; 
Pausan.  ix.  40,  3.  Some  of  the  families 
at  Chseroneia,  even  during  the  time  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  Greece,  traced 
their  origin  to  Peripoltas  the  prophet, 
who  was  said  to  have  accompanied 
Opheltas  in  his  invading  march  out  of 
Tnessaly  (Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  i). 

*  Strabo,  ix.  411-435  ;  Homer,  Iliad, 
ii.1696;  Hekataeus,  Fr.  338,  Didot 

Ine  Fragment  from  Alkseus  (cited  by 


Strabo,  but  briefly  and  with  a  mutilated 
text)  serves  only  to  identify  the  river  and 
the  town. 

It6nus  was  said  to  be  son  of  Am- 
phikty6n,  and  Boe6tus  son  of  Itdnus 
(Pausan.  ix.  i,  i.  34,  i :  compare  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  Boicoria)  by  Melanipp^  By 
another  l^endary  genealogy  (probably 
arising  after  the  name  yEoUc  nid  ob> 
tained  footing  as  the  class-name  for  a 
large  section  of  Greeks,  but  as  old  as  the 
poet  Asius,  Olvmpiad  30)  the  epooy- 
mous  hero  Boeotus  was  fiaistened  on  to 
the  great  lineage  of  'iEolus,  throng  the 
paternity  of  uxe  god  Poseid6n  either 
with  Mdanippd  or  with  Am$,  dan^ter 
of  iEolus  (Asius,  Fragm.  8^  ed.  Diintier ; 
Strabo,  vi.  p.  26< ;  Diod6r.  v.  67  ;  Hei> 
lanikus  ap.  SchoL  Iliad.  IL  494).  Two 
lost  plays  of  Euripides  were  founded  00 
the  misfortunes  of  Melanipp^,  and  her 
twin  children  by  Poseiddn — -0(£6tus  and 
iEolus  (Hygin.  Fab.  186 ;  see  the  Frag- 
ments of  Mff  Aoyfrmf  2o^  and  McXorkmi 
Aco'fwTii  in  Dindorfs  edition,  and  the 
instructive  comments  of  Wdcker, 
Griech.  Tragod.  vol.  ii.  p.  840-860). 
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circumstances  presume  a  certain  ancient  kindred  between  the 
population  of  tiiese  regions,  and  such  a  circumstance  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  generation  of  legends  describing  migra- 
tions backward  and  forward,  whether  true  or  not  in  point  of 
fact 

What  is  most  important  to  remark  is,  that  the  stories  of 
Thucydidfis  and  Ephorus  bring  us  out  of  the  mythical  jnuidtkm 
into  the  historical  Bceotia.    Orchomenus  is  Boeotised,  cai  tobu^ 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  once-powerful  Minyae :  oda. 
there  are  no  more  Kadmeians  at  Thfibes,  nor  Boeotians  in 
Thessaly.    The  Minyx  and  the  Kadmeians  disappear  in  the 
Ionic  emigration,  which  will  be  presently  adverted  to.     His- 
torical Bceotia  is  now  constituted,  apparently  in  its  federative 
league  under  the  presidency  of  Thfibes,  just  as  we  find  it  in 
the  time  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars. 


Section  III.— Emigrations  from  Greece  to  Asia  and  the 

Islands  of  the  JEgeaij, 

I.  iCoLic— 2.  Ionic— 3.  Doric. 

To  complete  the  transition  of  Greece  from  its  mythical  to 
its  historical  condition,  the  secession  of  the  races  Secessun 
belonging  to  the  former  must  follow  upon  the  intro-  mythical 
duction  of  those  belongfing  to  the  latter.    This  is  Greece, 
accomplished   by   means   of   the  iEolic   and   Ionic    migra- 
tions. 

The  presiding  chiefs  of  the  iEolic  emigration  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  heroic  lineage  of  the  Pelopids :  those  of  the 
Ionic  emigration  belong  to  the  Neleids ;  and  even  in  what  is 
called  the  Doric  emigration  to  Thfira,  the  CEkist  Thfiras  b  not 
a  Dorian  but  a  Kadmeian,  the  legitimate  descendant  of 
CEdipus  and  Kadmus. 

The  iEolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies  were  planted  along 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  coast  of  the  Pro- 
pontis  southward  down  to  Lykia  (I  shall  in  a  future  chapter 
speak  more  exactly  of  their  boundaries) ;  the  iEolic  occupying 
the  northern  portion  together  with  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos ;  the  Doric  occupying  the  southernmost,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Rhodes  and  K6s ;  and  the 
Ionic  being  planted  between  them,  comprehending  Chios, 
Samos,  and  the  Cyclades  islands. 
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I.  iEoLic  Emigration. 

The  iEolic  emigration  was  conducted  by  the  Pelopids :  the 
iEoiicmigra-  Original  story  seems  to  have  been  that  Orest^  him- 
the  Pelopids.  self  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  batch  of  colonists,  and 
this  version  of  the  event  is  still  preserved  by  Pindar  and  by 
Hellanikus.^  But  the  more  current  narratives  represented  the 
descendants  of  Orestds  as  chiefs  of  the  expeditions  to  iGolis, 
— ^his  illegitimate  son  Penthilus,  by  Erigonfi  daughter  of  iEgis- 
thus,^  together  with  Echelatus  and  Gras,  the  son  and  grandson 
of  Penthilus — also  Kleufes  and  Malaus,  descendants  of  Aga- 
memn6n  through  another  lineage.  According  to  the  account 
given  by  Strabo,  Orestds  began  the  emigration,  but  died  on 
his  route  in  Arcadia ;  his  son  Penthilus,  taking  the  guidance 
of  the  emigrants,  conducted  them  by  the  long  land-journey 
through  Boeotia  and  Thessaly  to  Thrace;*  from  whence 
Archelaus,  son  of  Penthilus,  led  them  across  the  Hellespont, 
and  settled  at  Daskylium  on  the  Propontis.  Gras,  son  of 
Archelaus,  crossed  over  to  Lesbos  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
island.  Kleu^s  and  Malaus,  conducting  another  body  of 
Achaeans,  were  longer  on  their  journey,  and  lingered  a  con- 
siderable time  near  Mount  Phrikium  in  the  territory  of  Lokris; 
ultimately  however  they  passed  over  by  sea  to  Asia  and  took 
possession  of  Kym6,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  the 
most  considerable  of  all  the  iEolic  cities  on  the  continent* 
From  Lesbos  and  Kym6,  the  other  less  considerable  iEolic 
towns,  spreading  over  the  region  of  Ida  as  well  as  the  Trdad, 
and  comprehending  the  island  of  Tenedos,  are  said  to  have 
derived  their  origin. 

Though  there  are  many  differences  in  the  details,  the  accounts 


'  Pindar,  Nem.  xi.  43 ;  Hellanic. 
Fragm.  114,  ed.  Didot.  Compare 
Stephan.  Byz.  v.  n4ptv$os, 

*  Kinaethon  ap.  Pausan.  ii.  18,  5. 
Penthilids  existea  in  Lesbos  daring  the 
historical  times  ( Aristot.  Polit  v.  10,  2). 

'  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
that  the  country  called  Thrace  here 
means  the  residence  of  the  Thracians 
near  Parnassus  ;  but  the  length  of  the 
journey,  and  the  number  of  years  which 
it  took  up,  are  so  specially  marked,  that 
I  think  Thrace  in  its  usual  and  obvious 
sense  must  be  intended. 


^  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  5S2.  HellanikQS 
seems  to  have  treated  of  this  dday  netr 
Mount  Phrikium  (see  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
*pUut¥),  In  another  account  (xiiL  p. 
621),  probably  copied  from  the  Kjrnsean 
Ephorus,  Strabo  connects  the  esitab- 
lisnments  of  this  colony  with  the  sequel 
of  the  Trojan  war :  the  Pelasgians,  the 
occupants  of  the  territory,  who  had  been 
the  allies  of  Priam,  were  weakened 
by  the  defeat  whidi  they  had  sus- 
tained, and  unable  to  resist  the  immi- 
grants. 
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agree  in  representing  these  iEolic  settlements  as  formed  by 
the  Achsans  expatriated  from  Lac6nia  under  the  guidance 
of  the  dispossessed  Pelopids.^  We  are  told  that  in  their 
journey  through  Boeotia  they  received  considerable  reinforce- 
ments, and  Strabo  adds  that  the  emigrants  started  from  Aulis, 
the  port  from  whence  Agamemn6n  departed  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy.^  He  also  informs  us  that  they  missed  their 
course  and  experienced  many  losses  from  nautical  ignorance^ 
but  we  do  not  know  to  what  particular  incidents  he  alludes.^ 


2.  Ionic  Emigration. 

The  Ionic  emigration  is  described  as  emanating  from  and 
directed  by  the  Athenians,  and  connects  itself  with  the 
previous  legendary  history  of  Athens,  which  must  therefore 
be  here  briefly  recapitulated. 

The  great  mythical  hero  Thfiseus,  of  whose  military 
prowess  and  errant  exploits  we  have  spoken  in  a  ionic  emi- 
previous  chapter,  was  still  more  memorable  in  the  SSn^off 
eyes  of  the  Athenians  as  an  internal  political  legendary 
reformer.  He  was  supposed  to  have  performed  for  aui^.° 
them  the  inestimable  service  qf  transforming  Attica  out  of 
many  states  into  one.  Each  d£me,  or  at  least  a  great  many 
out  of  the  whole  number,  had  before  his  time  enjoyed 
political  independence  under  its  own  magistrates  and  assem- 
blies, acknowledging  only  a  federal  union  with  the  rest  imder 
the  presidency  of  Athens.  By  a  mixture  of  conciliation  and 
force,  Thfiseus  succeeded  in  putting  down  all  these  separate 
governments  and  bringing  them  to  unite  in  one  political 
system  centralised  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  estab- 
lished a  constitutional  government,  retaining  for  himself  a 
defined  power  as  king  or  president,  and  distributing  the 
people  into  three  classes:  Eupatridae,  a  sort  of  sacerdotal 
noblesse ;  Ge6mori  and  Demiurgi,  husbandmen  and  artisans.^ 
Having  brought  these  important  changes  into  efficient  work- 
ing, he  commemorated  them  for  his  posterity  by  introducing 
solemn  and  appropriate  festivals.  In  confirmation  of  the 
dominion  of  Athens  over  the  Megarid  territory,  he  is  said 


'  Velleius  PatercoL  L  4;  compare 
Antikldd^  ap.  Athens.  xL  c.  3 ;  Pau- 
sanias,  iu.  2,  I. 


*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  401. 

*  Strabo,  i  p.  lo. 

*  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c  24,  25,  26. 
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farther  to  have  erected  a  pillar  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter 
towards  the  Isthmus,  marking  the  boundary  between  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  I6nia. 

But  a  revolution  so  extensive  was  not  consummated 
ThUeus  without  Creating  much  discontent  Menestheus,  the 
theus.  rival  of  Theseus, — ^the  first  specimen,  as  we  are  told, 

of  an  artful  demagogfue, — ^took  advantage  of  this  feeling  to 
assail  and  undermine  him.  Theseus  had  quitted  Attica  to 
accompany  and  assist  his  friend  Peirithoiis  in  his  journey 
down  to  the  under-world,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  goddess 
Persephone, — or  (as  those  who  were  critical  in  l^endary  story 
preferred  recounting)  in  a  journey  to  the  residence  of 
Aid6neus,  king  of  the  Molossians  in  Epirus,  to  carry  off  his 
daughter.  In  this  enterprise  Peirithoiis  perished,  while 
Theseus  was  cast  into  prison,  from  whence  he  was  only  liber- 
ated by  the  intercession  of  H^raklds.  It  was  during  his 
temporary  absence  that  the  Tyndarids  Cast6r  and  Pollux 
invaded  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their  sister 
Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  at  a  former  period  taken  away 
from  Sparta  and  deposited  at  Aphidnae ;  and  the  partisans  of 
Menestheus  took  advantage  both  of  the  absence  of  Thfiseus 
and  of  the  calamity  which  *his  licentiousness  had  brought 
upon  the  country,  to  ruin  his  popularity  with  the  people. 
When  he  returned  he  found  them  no  longer  disposed  to 
endure  his  dominion,  or  to  continue  to  him  the  honours  which 
their  previous  feelings  of  gratitude  had  conferred.  Having 
therefore  placed  his  sons  under  the  protection  of  Elephen6r  in 
Euboea,  he  sought  an  asylum  with  Lykom^dfis  prince  of 
Scyros,  from  whom  however  he  received  nothing  but  an 
insidious  welcome  and  a  traitorous  death.^ 

Menestheus,  succeeding  to  the  honours  of  the  expatriated 
hero,  commanded  the  Athenian  troops  at  the  si^e  of  Troy. 
But  though  he  survived  the  capture,  he  never  returned  to 
Athens — different  stories  being  related  of  the  place  where  he 
and  his  companions  settled.  During  this  interval  the  feelings 
of  the  Athenians  having  changed,  they  restored  the  sons  of 
Theseus,  who  had  served  at  Troy  under  Elephendr  and  had 
returned  unhurt,  to  the  station  and  functions  of  their  father. 
The  Theseids  Demophodn,   Oxyntas,  Apheidas,  and  Thy- 


'  PluUu-ch,  Theseus,  c  34-35. 
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moetds,  had  successively  filled  this  post  for  the  space  of  about 
sixty  years,^  when  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Pelopon-  Rerto«»rion 
n£sus  (as  has  been  before  related)  compelled  Melan-  ^Th^^ 
thus  and  the  Neleid  family  to  abandon  their  kingdom  £t^ 
of  Pylus.      The  refugees  found  shelter  at  Athens,  ""««*«»- 
where  a  fortunate  adventure  soon  raised  Melanthus  to  the 
throne.      A  war  breaking  out  between  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians  respecting  the  boundary  tract  of  CEno6,  the  Boeotian 
king  Xanthus  challenged  Thymoet^s  to  single  combat:  the 
latter  declining  to  accept  it,  Melanthus  not  only  stood  forward 
in  his  place,  but  practised  a  cunning  stratagem  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  kill  his  adversary.     He  was  forthwith  chosen  king, 
Thymcetfis  being  constrained  to  resign.* 

Melanthus   and   his  son  Kodrus  reigned  for  nearly  sixty 


years,  during  which  large  bodies  of  fugitives  es- 
caping from  the  recent  invaders  thoughout  Greece, 


Therare 
dispuced 


hvthe 

were  harboured  by  the  Athenians:  so  that  Attica  Md^;;;^ 
became  populous  enough  to  excite  the  alarm  and  "x^^^odnM. 
jealousy  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians.  A  powerful  Dorian 
force,  under  the  command  of  Al£t£s  from  Corinth  and 
Althacmen&s  from  Argos,  were  accordingly  despatched  to 
invade  the  Athenian  territory,  in  which  the  Delphian  oracle 
promised  them  success,  provided  they  abstained  from  injuring 
the  person  of  Kodrus.  Strict  orders  were  given  to  the  Dorian 
army  that  Kodrus  should  be  preserved  unhurt ;  but  the  oracle 
had  become  known  among  the  Athenians,^  and  the  generous 
prince  determined  to  bring  death  upon  himself  as  a  means  of 
salvation  to  his  country.  Assuming  the  disguise  of  a  peasant, 
he  intentionally  provoked  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  Dorian 
troops,  who  slew  him  without  suspecting  his  real  character* 


*  Eusebins,  Chronic.  Can.  p.  228- 
220,  ed.  Scaliger ;  Pausan.  iL  18,  7. 

*  Ephorns  ap.  Harpocration  v.  Aira- 
Todpm  i — "^^opot  ir  ^wrdp^,  As  81^  r^r 
fo^p  rtfv  bpwv  AitcCtih'  ywofUniw,  tri 
vKt/Ao&mmr  'ABiiwaUtp  wphs  homrobs 
fo^p  r^  rmw  McXoirwr  X^P^t  M4\aif9os 
6  rmv  'ABuvaiwy  ficunktbs  %dy$w  rhf 
BilfiaSw  lunfoiiaxSv  kitiiertipw.  Com- 
pare Strabo,  ix.  p.  393. 

Ephorus  derives  the  term  'Airoro^pta 
£rom  the  words  signifying  a  trick  with 
reference  to  the  boundaries,  and  as- 
sumes the  name  of  this  great  Ionic  fes- 


tival to  have  been  derived  from  the 
stratagem  of  Melanthus,  described  in 
Condn  (Narrat  39)  and  Polysenus  (i. 
19).  llie  whole  derivation  is  £uicifiil 
and  erroneous,  and  the  story  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  legend  growing  out  of  ety- 
mol(^. 

'  TvLt  orator  Lykur||us,  in  his  eulo- 
gium  on  Kodrus,  mentions  a  Delphian 
citizen  named  Kleomantis  who  secretly 
conmiunicated  the  oracle  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  was  rewarded  by  them  for 
doing  so  with  0'^0'tf  iv  npvrorc^r  (Ly- 
curg.  cont  Leocrat  c  20). 
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No  sooner  was  this  event  known,  than  the  Dorian  leaders, 
despairing  of  success,  abandoned  their  enterprise  and  evacuated 
the  country.^  In  retiring,  however,  they  retained  possession 
of  Megara,  where  they  established  permanent  settlers,  and 
which  became  from  this  moment  Dorian, — seemingly  at  first  a 
dependency  of  Corinth,  though  it  afterwards  acquired  its 
freedom  and  became  an  autonomous  community.'  This 
memorable  act  of  devoted  patriotism,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
daughters  of  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Menoekeus  at 
Thebes,  entitled  Kodrus  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
splendid  characters  in  Grecian  legend. 

Kodrus  is  numbered  as  the  last  king  of  Athens:  his 
Devotion  dcscendauts  were  styled  Archons,  but  they  held  that 
Sf  K^ral  dignity  for  life — a  practice  which  prevailed  during  a 
idn^'^t'*  long  course  of  years  afterwards.  Medon  and  Neileus, 
Athens.  jjjg  ^Q  sons,  having  quarrelled  about  the  succession, 
the  Delphian  oracle  decided  in  favour  of  the  former ;  upon 
which  the  latter,  affronted  at  the  preference,  resolved  upon  seek- 
Quarrei  of  i^g  B.  new  homc.^  There  were  at  this  moment  many 
K^dra?  **^  dispossessed  sections  of  Greeks,  and  an  adventitious 
mtion  of  population  accumulated  in  Attica,  who  were  anxious 
Neileus.  f^j.  settlements  beyond  sea.  The  expeditions  which 
now  set  forth  to  cross  the  iEgean,  chiefly  under  the  conduct  of 
members  of  the  Kodrid  family,  composed  collectively  the 
memorable  Ionic  Emigration,  of  which  the  lonians,  recently 
expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  formed  a  part,  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  only  a  small  part ;  for  we  hear  of  many  quite  distinct 
races,  some  renowned  in  legend,  who  withdraw  from  Greece 
amidst  this  assemblage  of  colonists.  The  Kadmeians,  the 
Minyae  of  Orchomenus,  the  Abantes  of  Euboea,  the  Dryopes ; 
Different  ^hc  Molossi,  the  Phokians,  the  Boeotians,  the  Arca- 
fuS^i**  dian  Pelasgians,  and  even  the  Dorians  of  Epidaurus 
m^to  — ^^^  represented  as  furnishing  each  a  proportion 
Idnia.         Qf  ^YyQ  crews  of  these  emigrant  vessels.*    Nor  were 


>  Pherekydls,  Fragm.  no,  ed.  Didot ; !  *  Herodot.  i.  146 ;  PaTisan.  Tii.  2,  3, 
Veil.  Paterc  i.  2 ;  Condn,  Nar.  26 ;  4.  Isokrat6s  extols  his  Athenian  an- 
Polysen.  i.  c  18.  I  cestors  for  having  provided,  by  means 

Hellanikus  traced  the  genealogy  of,  of  this  emimtion,  settlements  for  so 
Kodrus,  through  ten  generations,  up  to  I  large  a  number  of  distressed  and  poor 
Deukaliftn  (Fragment  10,  ed.  Didot).      <  Greeks  at  the  expense  of  Barbarians 

»  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  653.  I  (Or.  xii.  Panathenaic  p.  241). 

'  Pausan.  vii.  2,  i.  I 
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the  results  unworthy  of  so  mighty  a  confluence  of  dif- 
ferent races.  Not  only  the  Cyclades  islands  in  the  iEgean, 
but  the  great  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios  near  the  Asiatic 
coasty  and  ten  different  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Miletus  on  'the  south  to  Phokaea  in  the  north,  were  founded, 
and  all  adopted  the  Ionic  name.  Athens  was  the  metropolis 
or  mother  city  of  all  of  them :  Androklus  and  Neileus,  the 
CEkists  of  Ephesus  and  Miletus,  and  probably  other  CEkists 
also,  started  from  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens,^  with  those 
solemnities,  religious  and  political,  which  usually  marked  the 
departure  of  a  swarm  of  Grecian  colonists. 

Other  mythical  families,  besides  the  heroic  lineage  of 
Nfileus  and  Nest6r,  as  represented  by  the  sons  of  Kodrus, 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  expedition.  Herodotus  mentions 
Lykian  chiefs,  descendants  from  Glaukus  son  of  Hippolochus, 
and  Pausanias  tells  us  of  Phil6tas  descendant  of  Penele6s, 
who  went  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Thebans :  both  Glaukus 
and  Penele6s  are  commemorated  in  the  Iliad*  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (though  we  do  not 
know  on  what  authority),  that  the  inhabitants  of  Phokaea — 
which  was  the  northernmost  city  of  I6nia  on  the  borders  of 
iColis,  and  one  of  the  last  founded — consisting  mostly  of 
Phokian  colonists  under  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
Philogenfis  and  Daemon,  were  not  admitted  into  the  Pan-Ionic 
Amphiktyony  until  they  consented  to  choose  for  themselves 
chiefs  of  the  Kodrid  family.*  Proklfis,  the  chief  who  con- 
ducted the  Ionic  emigrants  from  Epidaurus  to  Samos,  was 
said  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  I6n  son  of  Xuthus.* 

Of  the  twelve  Ionic  states  constituting  the  Pan-Ionic 
Amphiktyony — ^some  of  them  among  the  greatest  cities  in 
Hellas — I  shall  say  no  more  at  present,  as  I  have  to  treat  of 
them  again  when  I  come  upon  historical  ground. 

3.  Doric  Emigrations. 

The  iEolic  and  Ionic  emigrations  are  thus  both  presented 
to  us  as  direct  consequences  of  the  event  called  the  dq^^  ^oio- 
Return  of  the  Herakleids :  and  in  like  manner  the  "**• "  ^*^ 


*  Herodot  L  146 :  vii.  95 ;  viii.  46. 
Vend.  Paterc  i.  4.  Pherekyd6s,  Frag. 
Ill,  ed.  Didot* 


*  Herodot  t  147  ;  Pausan.  vii.  2,  7. 

*  Pausan.  vii.  2,  2 ;  vii.  3,  4. 

*  Pansan.  vii.  4,  3. 
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formation  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  Asia  Minor:  K6s,  Knidus,  Halicamassus  and 
Rhodes,  with  its  three  separate  cities,  as  well  as  the  Dorian 
establishments  in  Kr6te,  Melos,  and  Th6ra,  are  all  traced 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  same  great  revolution. 

Thdra,  more  especially,  has  its  root  in  the  l^endary  world. 
Its  CEkist  was  Thferas,  a  descendant  of  the  heroic  lineage  of 
CEdipus  and  Kadmus,  and  maternal  uncle  of  the  young  kings 
of  Sparta,  Eurysthen^s  and  Proklfis,  during  whose  minority  he 
had  exercised  the  regency.  On  their  coming  of  age  his 
functions  were  at  an  end ;  but  being  unable  to 
endure  a  private  station,  he  determined  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  emigrants.  Many  came  forward  to 
join  him,  and  the  expedition  was  further  reinforced  by  a 
body  of  interlopers,  belonging  to  the  Minyae,  of  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  anxious  to  get  rid.  These  Minyae  had 
arrived  in  Laconia,  not  long  before,  from  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  out  of  which  they  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Pelasgian  fugitives  from  Attica.  They  landed  without  asking 
permission,  took  up  their  abode  and  began  to  "light  their 
fires  **  on  Mount  Taygetus.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
to  ask  who  they  were  and  wherefore  they  had  come,  the 
Minyae  replied  that  they  were  sons  of  the  Argonauts  who  had 
landed  at  Lemnos,  and  that  being  expelled  from  their  own 
homes,  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  solicit  an  asylum 
in  the  territory  of  their  fathers ;  they  asked,  withal,  to  be 
admitted  to  share  both  the  lands  and  the  honours  of  the  state. 
The  Lacedaemonians  granted  the  request,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  ancestry — ^their  own  great  heroes,  the 
Tyndarids,  having  been  enrolled  in  the  crew  of  the  Arg6 : 
the  Minyae  were  then  introduced  as  citizens  into  the  tribes. 
Legend  of  fcceived  lots  of  land,  and  began  to  intermarry  with 
^dJlSS^  ^^^  pre-existing  families.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
"o»-  before  they  became  insolent:  they  demanded  a  share 

in  the  kingdom  (which  was  the  venerated  privilege  of  the 
Herakleids),  and  so  grossly  misconducted  themselves  in  other 
ways,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  put  them  to 
death,  and  began  by  casting  them  into  prison.  While  the 
Minyae  were  thus  confined,  their  wives,  Spartans  by  birth 
and  many  of  them  daughters  of  the  principal  men,  solicited 
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permission  to  go  in  and  see  them :  leave  beitfg  granted, 
they  made  use  of  the  interview  to  change  clothes  with  their 
husbands,  who  thus  escaped  and  fled  again  to  Mount 
Taygetua  The  greater  number  of  them  quitted  Laconia,  and 
marched  to  Triphylia  in  the  western  regions  of  Peloponnesus, 
from  whence  they  expelled  the  Paroreatae  and  the  Kaukones, 
and  founded  six  towns  of  their  owti,  of  which  I^preum  was 
the  chief.  A  certain  proportion,  however,  by  permission  of 
the  Lacedxmonians,  joined  Th^ras  and  departed  with  him  to 
the  islands  of  Kallistd,  then  possessed  by  Phoenician  in^ 
habitants  who  wer6  descended  from  the  kinsmen  and  com- 
panions of  Kiadmus,  and  who  had  been  left  there  by  that 
prince,  when  he  came  forth  in  search  of  Eur6pa,  eight 
generations  preceding.  Arriving  thus  among  men  of  kindred 
lineage  with  himself,  Th^ras  met  with  a  fraternal  reception^ 
and  the  island  derived  from  him  the  name,  under  which  it  ist 
historically  known,  of  Thfira.^ 

Such  is  the  foundation-legend  of  Thfira,  believed  both  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  by  the  Theraeans,  and  in-  ^^^  -^ 
teresting  as  it  brings  before  us,  characteristically  as  TniAyiia. 
well  as  vividly,  the  persons  and  feelings  of  the  mythical  world, 
— the  Argonauts,  with  the  Tyndarids  as  their  children.  In 
Lepreum,  as  in  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia,  the  descent  front 
the  Minyae  of  old  seems  to  have  been  believed  in  the  historical 
times,  and  the  mention  of  the  river  Minyeius  in  those  regions 
by  Homer  tended  to  confirm  it*  But  people  were  not  unani- 
mous as  to  the  legend  by  which  that  descent  should  be  made 
out ;  while  some  adopted  th^  story  just  cited  from  Herodotus, 
others  imagined  that  Chldris,  who  had  come  from  the  Miny- 
eian  town  of  Orchomenus  as  the  wife  of  Nfeleus  to  Pylus,  had 
brought  with  her  a  body  of  her  countrymea* 


*  Herodotiv.  145-149;  Valer.  Maxim.  I  authentic  history,   is  much  displease^ 


iv.  c  6 ;  Polyaen.  vii.  49,  who  however 
gires  the  narrative  differently  by  men- 
tioning ''Tyrrhenians  from  Lemnos 
aiding  Sparta  during  the  Helotic  war :  *' 
another  narrative  in  his  collection  (viii. 
71),  though  imperfectly  preserved, 
seems  to  approach  more  closely  to  He- 
rodotus. 

'  Homer,  Iliad,  xi.  721. 

•  Strabo,  viiL  p.  347.  M.  Raoul 
Rochette,.  who  treats  the  legends  for 
the  most  part  as  if  they  were  so  much 


with  Strabo  for  admitting  this  diversity 
of  stories  (Histoire  des  Colonies  Grec- 

3ues,  t  iii.  ch.  7,  p.  54) — **  Apr^  des 
etails  si  dairs  et  ii  positifs,  comment 
est-il  possible  que  ce  m6me  Strabon, 
bouleversant  toute  la  chronologie,  fasse 
arriver  les  Minyens  dans  la  Triphylie 
sous  la  conduite  de  Chloris,  m6re  de 
Nestor?" 

The  story  which  M.  Raoul  Rochette 
thus  puts  aside  is  quite  eaual  in  point  of 
credibility  to  that  which  he  accepts  :  in 
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These  Minya^  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros  appear  again  as 
portions  of  another  narrative  respecting  the  settlement  of  the 
colony  of  M^los.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  when 
the  Herakleids  and  the  Dorians  invaded  Lacdnia,  Philonomus, 
an  Achaean,  treacherously  betrayed  to  them  the  coimtry,  for 
which  he  received  as  his  recompense  the  territory  of  Amyklx. 
He  is  said  to  have  peopled  this  territory  by  introducing  de- 
tachments of  Minyae  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  who  in  the 
third  generation  after  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  became  so 
discontented  and  mutinous,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved 
to  send  them  out  of  the  country  as  emigrants,  under  their 
chiefs  Polls  and  Delphus.  Taking  the  direction  of  Krftte; 
Mimtions  they  stopped  in  their  way  to  land  a  portion  of  their 
Kr<te.  colonists  ou  the  island  of  Milos,  which  remained 
throughout  the  historical  times  a  faithful  and  attached  colony 
of  Lacedaemdn.^  On  arriving  in  Krfite,  they  are  said  to  have 
settled  at  the  town  of  Gortyn.  We  find,  moreover,  that  other 
Dorian  establishments,  either  from  Lacedaemdn  or  Aigos, 
were  formed  in  Kr^te,  and  Lyktos  in  particular  is  noticed,  not 
only  as  a  colony  of  Sparta,  but  as  distinguished  for  the  analogy 
of  its  laws  and  customs.^  It  is  even  said  that  Krfite,  imme- 
diately after  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  visited  by  the  wrath  of 
the  gods,  and  depopulated  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  that 
in  the  third  generation  afterwards,  so  great  was  the  influx  of 
immigrants,  that  the  entire  population  of  the  island  was  re- 
newed with  the  exception  of  the  Eteokrfites  at  Polichnae  and 
Praesus.* 

There  were  Dorians  in  Kr6te  in  the  time  of  the  Odyssey : 
Homer  mentions  different  languages  and  different  races  of 
men,  Eteokr^tes,  Kyddnes,  Dorians,  Achaeans,  and  Pelasgians, 
as  all  co-existing  in  the  island,  which  he  describes  to  be  popu- 
lous, and  to  contain  ninety  cities.  A  I^end  given  by  Andrdn, 
based  seemingly  upon  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Ddnis 


lact  no  measure  of  credibility  can  be 
applied. 

»  Con6n,  Narrat  36.  Compare  Plu- 
tarch, Quflestion.  Grsec.  c.  21,  where 
Tyrrhenians  from  Lemnos  are  mentioned, 
as  in  the  passage  of  Poljrsenus  referred 
to  in  a  preceding  note. 

•  Strabo,  x.  p.  481  ;  Aristot  Polit 
it  la  '  particulars  of  them. 


•  Herodot  viL  171  (see  above,  CK 
xiL).  Dioddms  (v.  80),  as  well  as  He- 
rodotus, mentions  generally  large  immi- 
grations into  Kr6te  from  LacedsmOn 
and  Argos ;  but  even  the  laborious  re- 
search of  M.  Raoul  Rochette  (Histotre 
des  Colonies  Grecques,  t.  iii.  c  5H  P- 
60-68)  fails  in  collecting  any    "   *     ' 
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the  son  of  Hellen  had  settled  in  Histisedtis,  ascribekl  the  first 
introduction  of  the  three  last  races  to  Tektaphus  son  story  or 
of  D6rus— who  had  led  forth  from  that  country  a  ^^**'^°- 
colony  of  Dorians,  Achaeans,  and  Pelasgians,  and  had  landed 
in  Kr6te  during  the  reign  of  the  indigenous  king  Kr6s.^  This 
story  of  Andrdn  so  exactly  fits  on  to  the  Homeric  Catalogue 
of  Kretan  inhabitants,  that  we  may  reasonably  presume  it  to 
have  been  designedly  arranged  with  reference  to  that  Cata* 
logue,  so  as  to  afford  some  plausible  account,  consistently  with 
the  received  legendary  chronology,  how  there  came  to  be 
Dorians  in  Krfite  before  the  Trojan  war — ^the  Dorian  colonies 
after  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  being  of  course  long  pos- 
terior in  supposed  order  of  time.  To  find  a  leader  sufficiently 
early  for  his  hypothesis,  Andrdn  ascends  to  the  primitive 
Eponymus  Ddrus,  to  whose  son  Tektaphus  he  ascribes  the 
introduction  of  a  mixed  colony  of  Dorians,  Achaeans,  and 
Pelasgians  into  Krfite.  These  are  the  exact  three  races  enu- 
merated in  the  Odyssey,  and  the  king  Krfis,  whom  Andrdn 
affirms  to  have  been  then  reigning  in  the  island,  represents 
the  Eteokrfites  and  Kyd6nes  in  the  list  of  Homer.  The  story 
seems  to  have  found  favour  among  native  Kretan  historians, 
as  it  doubtless  ^serves  to  obviate  -what  would  otherwise  be  a 
contradiction  in  the  l^endary  chronology.^ 

Another  Dorian  emigration  from  Peloponnesus  to  Krfete, 
which  extended  also  to  Rhodes  and  Kds,  is  farther 
said  to  have  been  conducted  by  Althaemenfis,  who  founder  of 
had  been  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  expedition  against 
Attica  in  which  Kodrus  perished.    This  prince,  a  Herakleid 


*  Stq)h.  Byz.  ▼.  Acfpior.— Htpl  Iv 
yropu''A9f9ptnf,  Kpnrhs  iv  rf  r^«  fiaffi- 
KtwyroSf  Tdiera^prhy  A^pov  rod  EAXif- 
90f,  dpfjeiffapra  ix  rrjs  4v  OrrroA/f  r^e 
|t^  AmoHoSj  pvr  8^  'Icrriau^iSos  icoXov- 
fUmiSf  i/^uciadtu  c2f  Kp^irtiP /lerii  A«pi^y 
rt  Mcd  *AxAU0r  iccU  nffXcurywy,  rwr  qIk 
hnpdrrmtf  els  Tvf^iay.  Compare 
Strabo,  x.  p.  475,  476,  from  which  it  is 
plain  that  the  story  was  adduced  by 
Andrdn  with  a  specud  explanatory  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xr, 

175). 
The  aee  of  Andrdn,  one  of  the  authors 

of  Atthidn,  is  not  precisely  ascertainable, 

but  he  can  hardfy  be  put  earlier  than 

300  B.C. ;  see  the  preliminary  Disserta- 


tion of  C.  Miiller  to  the  Fragmenta  His- 
toricorum  Greeconim,  ed.  Didot,  p. 
Ixxxii. ;  and  the  Prolusio  de  Atthidum 
Scriptoribus,  prefixed  to  Lenz's  edition 
of  the  Fragments  of  Phanodtous  and 
D^mdn,  p.  xxviii.  Lips.  1812. 

•  See  Dioddr.  iv.  60 ;  v.  8a  From 
Strabo  (/.  c)  however  we  see  that  others 
rejected  the  story  of  Andr6n. 

O.  Miiller  (History  of  the  Dorians, 
b.  L  c  I.  §  9)  accepts  the  story  as  sub- 
stantially true,  putting  aside  the  name 
D6rus,  and  even  regards  it  as  certain 
that  Minos  of  Knd^is  was  a  Dorian : 
but  the  evidence  with  which  he  supports 
this  conclusion  appears  to  me  loose  and 
fandfnl. 

2  H  2 
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and  third  in  descent  from  TSmenus,  was  induced  to  expatriate 
by  a  family  quarrel,  and  conducted  a  body  of  Dorian  colonists 
from  Argos  first  to  Krfite,  where  some  of  them  remained ;  but 
the  greater  number  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes,  in  which 
island,  after  expelling  the  Karian  possessors,  he  founded  the 
three  cities  of  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Kamairus.* 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  the  legend  of  the  Rhodian 
archaeologists  respecting  their  (Ekist  Althaemenfis,  who  was 
worshipped  in  the  island  with  heroic  honours,  was  something 
totally  different  from  the  preceding.  Althaemente  was  a 
Kr^tan,  son  of  the  king  Katreus,  and  grandson  of  Minos.  An 
oracle  predicted  to  him  that  he  would  one  day  kill  his  father : 
eager  to  escape  so  terrible  a  destiny,  he  quitted  Krfite,  and 
conducted  a  colony  to  Rhodes,  where  the  famous  temple  of 
the  Atabyrian  Zeus,  on  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Atabynim, 
was  ascribed  to  his  foundation,  built  so  as  to  command  a  view 
of  Kr^te.  He  had  been  settled  on  the  island  for  some  time, 
when  his  father  Katreus,  anxious  again  to  embrace  his  only 
son,  followed  him  from  Krdte :  he  landed  in  Rhod^  during 
the  night  without  being  known,  and  a  casual  collision  took 
place  between  his  attendants  and  the  islanders.  Althaemends 
hastened  to  the  shore  to  assist  in  repelling  the  supposed  ene- 
mies, and  in  the  fray  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  aged 
father.* 

Either  the  emigrants  who  accompanied  Althaemen^  or 
some  other  Dorian  colonists  afterwards,  are  reported 
dus/and'  to  have  settled  at  K6s,  Knidus,  Karpathus,  and 
Halikarnassus.  To  the  last-mentioned  city,  however, 
Anth^s  of  Troez^n  is  assigned  as  the  cekist :  the  emigrants  who 
accompanied  him  were  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Dymanian 
tribe,  one  of  the  three  tribes  always  found  in  a  Doric  state : 
and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  characterized  as  a  colony 
sometimes  of  Troez^n,  sometimes  of  Argos.* 


*  Con6n,  Narrat.  47 ;  Ephorus,  Frag. 
62,  ed.  Marx. 

*  Dioddr.  V.  56  ;  Apollod6r.  iii.  2,  2. 
In  the  chapter  next  but  one  preceding 
this,  Dioddrus  had  made  express  refer- 
ence to  native  Rhodian  mythologists, — 
to  one  in  particular,  named  Zeno  (c. 

57)- 

Wesseling   supposes    two    different 

settlers  in  Rhodes,  both  named  Althse- 


menis;  this  is  certainly  necessary,  if 
we  are  to  treat  the  two  narratiTes  as 
historical. 

•  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  653  ;  Pausan.  ii.  39, 
3 ;  Kallimachus  apud  Stephan.  Byz.  ▼. 
'AXtKdfwaero'os. 

Herodotus  (vil  99)  calls  Halikarnas- 
sus a  colony  of  Trcez^  ;  Pomponius 
Mela  (1. 16),  of  Argos.  Vitnivius  names 
both  Argos  and  Troez^n  (ii.  S,  12) ;  but 
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We  thus  have  the  iEoIic,  the  lonk;  aod  the  Doric  colonial 
establishments  in  Asia,  all  springing  out  of  the  legendary  age, 
and  all  set  forth  as  consequences,  direct  or  indirect,  of  what 
is  called  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  or  the  Poriail  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus.  According  to  the  received  chronology,  they 
are  succeeded  by  a  period,  supposed  to  pomprise  nearly  three 
centuries,  which  is  almost  an  entire  blank,  before  we  intervening 
Teach  authentic  chronology  and  the  first  recorded  SJ^i^end 
Olympiad — and  they  thus  form  the  concluding  events  "^  i»J»«onr. 
of  the  mythical  world,  out  of  which  we  now  pass  into  historical 
Greece,  such  as  it  stands  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch.  It  is 
"by  these  migrations  that  the  parts  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate 
afe  distributed  into  the  places  which  they  occupy  at  the  dawn 
of  historical  daylight — Dprians,  Arcadians,  i£tolo-£leians,  and 
Achxans,  sharing  Peloponnesus  unequally  among  them — 
^iGolians,  lonians,  and  Dorians,  settled  both  in  the  islands  of 
the  iEgean  and  the  coast  of  Asia-Minon  The  Return  of  the 
Herakleids,  as  well  as  the  three  emigrations^  iEolic,  Ionic,  and 
Doric,  present  the  legendary  explanation,  suitable  to  the  feel- 
ings and  belief  of  the  people,  showing  how  Greece  passed  from 
the  heroic  races  who  besieged  Troy  and  Thfibes,  piloted  the 
adventurous  Arg6,  and  slew  the  monstrous  boar  of  Kalyddn 
— to  the  historical  races,  differently  named  and  classified,  who 
furnished  victors  to  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 

A  patient  and  learned  French  writer,  M.  Raoul  Rochette — 
who  construes  all  the  events  of  the  heroic  age,  gene-  Difficulty  of 


rally  speaking,  as  so  much  real  history,  only  making  that  bUr 
allowance  for  the  mistakes  and  exaggerations  of  Sfcuof^^*^ 
poets, — is  greatly  perplexed  by  the  blank  and  inter-  tSiitiSn!" 
ruption  which  this  supposed  continuous  series  of  history  pre- 
sents, from  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids  down  to  the  beginr 
tiing  of  the  Olympiads.  He  cannot  explain  to  himself  so  long 
a  period  of  absolute  quiescence,  after  the  important  incidents 
and  striking  adventures  of  the  heroic  age.  If  there  happened 
nothing  worthy  of  record  during  this  long  period — as  he  pre- 
sumes from  the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  transmitted — ht 
concludes  that  this  must  have  arisen  from  the  state  of  suffering 


tlie  two    oekists  whom    he    mentions,     (see  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  'ABnrm ;  and  9. 
Melas  and  Arevanius,  were  not  so  well    curious  inscription  in  Boeckh's  Corpus 
known  as  Anthes ;  the  inhabitants  of  ,  Inscriptionum,  No.  2655). 
Halikamassus  being    called  Antheada  I 
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and  exhaustion  in  which  previous  wars  and  revoluticm  had 
left  the  Greeks ;  a  long  interval  of  complete  inaction  bdng 
required  to  heal  such  wounds.^ 

Assuming  M.  Rochette's  view  of  the  heroic  ages  to  be  cor- 
Such  an  in-  ^^t,  and  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
JSg!^"  adventures  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  heroes  are  matters 
thf^^  of  historical  reality,  transmitted  by  tradition  from  a 
of  legend,  perfod  of  time  four  centuries  before  the  recorded 
Olympiads,  and  only  embellished  by  describing  poets — the 
blank  which  he  here  dwells  upon  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  em- 
barrassing and  unaccountable.  It  is  strange  that  the  stream 
of  tradition,  if  it  had  once  begun  to  flow,  should  (like  several  <rf 
the  rivers  in  Greece)  be  submerged  for  two  or  three  centuries 
and  then  re-appear.  But  when  we  make  what  appears  to  me 
the  proper  distinction  between  legend  and  history,  it  vnll  be 
seen  that  a  period  of  blank  time  between  the  two  is  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  former  is  gene- 
rated. It  is  not  the  immediate  past,  but  a  supposed  remote 
past,  which  forms  the  suitable  atmosphere  of  mythical  narra- 
tive,— ^a  past  originally  quite  undetermined  in  respect  to 
distance  from  the  present,  as  we  see  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
And  even  when  we  come  down  to  the  genealogical  poets,  who 
affect  to  give  a  certain  measure  of  bygone  time^  and  a  succes- 
sion of  persons  as  well  as  of  events,  still  the  names  whom  they 


"  La  periode  qui  me  semble  la  plus 


elides  de  Pinstitution  des  Oljrmpiades. 
La  perte  des  ouvrages  d'Sphore  et  de 
Th^opompe  est  sans  doute  la  cause  en 
grand  partie  du  vide  immense  que  nous 
offre  dans  cet  intervalle  Thistoire  de  la 
Gr^ce.  Mais  si  Ton  en  excepte  P^ta- 
blissement  des  colonies  ^liennes,  Do- 
riennes,  et  loniennes,  de  PAsie  Mineure, 
et  quelques  ^v^nemens,  tr^s  rapproch^ 
de  la  premiere  de  ces  ^poques,  Pespace 
de  plus  de  quatre  si^des  qui  les  separe 
est  convert  d'une  obscurite  presque  im- 
penetrable, et  Pon  aura  toujours  lieu  de 
s'^tonner  ,que  les  ouvrages  des  andens 
n'ofirent  aucun  secours  pour  remplir  une 
lacune  aussi  considerable.  Une  pareille 
absence  doit  aussi  nous  faire  sonp9onner 
qu*il  se  passa  dans  la  Gr^ce  peu  de  ces 
grands  ev^nemens  qui  se  |;ravent  forte- 
ment  dans  La  mraioire  dies  hommes: 


puisque,  si  les  traces  ne  8*611  etaient 
point  conserv^es  dans  les  Merits  des  con- 
temporains,  au  moins  le  souvenir  s'en 
serait-ilperpetuepardesmonumens:  or 
les  monumens  et  Phistoire  se  taisent 
^galement  H  faut  done  croire  que  la 
Gr^ce,  agit^e  depuis  si  long  temps  par 
des  revolutions  de  toute  espiee,  epuixe 
par  ses  demi^res  emigrations,  se  tooxiui 
toute  enti^  vers  des  occupations  pai- 
sibles,  et  ne  chercha,  pendant  ce  long 
intervalle,  qu*ii  guerir,  au  sein  du  repos 
et  de  Pabondance  qui  en  est  la  suite,  les 
plaies  profondes  que  sa  population  avait 
soufTertes."  (Raoul  Rochette,  Histoire 
des  Colonies -Grecques,  t.  iL  c.  16,  p. 

455-) 
To  the  same  purpose  Gillies  (Histoiy 

of  Greece,  eh.  iii.  p.  67,  quarto) :  **  The 

obscure  transactions  of  Greece,  during 

the  four  following  centuries,  ill  ooire- 

spond  with  the  splendour  of  the  Trojan, 

or  even  of  the  Aigonantic  expeditioo,'* 

&c. 
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most  delight  to  honour  and  upon  whose  exploits  they  chiefly 
expatiate,  are  those  of  the  ancestral  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
tribe  and  their  supposed  contemporaries  ;  ancestors  separated 
by  a  long  lineage  from  the  present  hearer.  The  gods  and 
heroes  were  conceived  as  removed  from  him  by  several  gene- 
rations, and  the  l^endary  matter  which  was  grouped  around 
them  appeared  only  the  more  imposing  when  exhibited  at  a 
respectful  distance,  beyond  the  days  of  father  and  grandfather 
and  of  all  known  predecessors.  The  Odes  of  Pindar  strikingly 
illustrate  this  tendency.  We  thus  see  how  it  happened  that 
between  the  times  assigned  to  heroic  adventure  and  those  of 
historical  record,  there  existed  an  intermediate  blank.  Ailed 
vnth  inglorious  names ;  and  how  amongst  the  same  society, 
i¥hich  cared  not  to  remember  proceedings  of  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  there  circulated  much  popular  and  accredited 
narrative  respecting  real  or  supposed  ancestors  long  past  and 
gone.  The  obscure  and  barren  centuries  which  immediately 
precede  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  form  the  natural  separa- 
tion between  the  l^endary  return  of  the  Herakleids  and  the 
historical  wars  of  Sparta  against  Messfinfi ; — between  the  pro- 
vince of  l^end  wherein  matter  of  fact  (if  ahy  there  be)  is  so 
intimately  combined  with  its  accompaniments  of  fiction,  as  to 
be  undistinguishable  without  the  aid  of  extrinsic  evidence — 
and  that  of  history,  where  some  matters  of  fact  can  be  ascer^ 
tained,  and  where  a  sagacious  criticism  may  be  usefully  em* 
ployed  in  tiying  to  add  to  their  number. 
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APPLICATION  OF  CHRONOLOGY  TO  GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

I  NEED  not  repeat,  what  has  already  been  sufficiently  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  mass  of  Grecian  incident  an- 
terior to  ^^6  B.C.  appears  to  me  not  reducible  either  to  history 
or  to  chronology,  and  that  any  chronological  S5^tems  which 
may  be  applied  to  it  must  be  essentially  uncertified  and 
Jllusory.  It  was  however  chronologised  in  ancient  times,  and 
has  continued  to  be  so  in  modem ;  and  the  various 
Chronology  schcmcs  employed  for  this  purpose  may  be  found 
g^P^y^iiaa  stated  and  compared  in  the  first  volume  (the  last  pul> 
events.  lished)  of  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  HellenicL'  There 
were  among  the  Greeks,  and  there  still  are  among  modem 
scholars,  important  differences  as  to  the  dates  of  the  principal 
events :  Eratosthenes  dissented  both  from  Herodotus  and  from 
Phanias  and  Kallimachus,  while  Larcher  and  Raoul  Rochette 
(who  follow  Herodotus)  stand  opposed  to  O.  Miiller  and  to 
Mr.  Clinton.^  That  the  reader  may  have  a  general  conception 
of  the  order  in  which  these  legendary  events  were  disposed^ 


DifTerent 
schemes  of 
chronolo; 


^  Larcher  and  Raoul  Kochette,  adopt- 
ing the  chronological  date  of  Herodotus, 
fix  the  taking  of  Troy  at  1270  B.C.,  and 
the  Return  of  the  Herakleids  at  1190 
B.C.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Era- 
tosthenes, these  two  events  stand  at 
1 1 84  and  1 104  B.C. 

C.  Miiller,  in  his  Chronological  Tables 
(Appendix  vi.  to  History  of  Dorians, 
vol.  ii.  p.  441,  Engl,  transl.),  gives  no 
dates  or  computation  of  years  anterior 
to  the  Capture  of  Troy  and  the  Return 
of  the  Herakleids,  which  he  places  with 
Eratosthenes  in  11 84  and  11 04  B.a 

O.  Miiller  thinks  (in  his  Annotatio  ad 
Marmor  Parium,  appended  to  the  Frag- 
menta  Historicorum  Graecorum,  ed. 
Didot,  pp.  556,  568,  572 ;  compare  his 
Prefatory  Notice  of  the  Fragments  of 
Hellanikus,  p.  xxviii  ofthe  same  volume) 
that  the  ancient  chronologists  in  their 
arrangement  of  the  mythical  events  as 
antecedent  and  consequent,  were  guided 
by  certain  numerical  attachments,  es- 


pecially by  a  reverence  for  the  nrde  of 
63  years,  product  of  the  sacared  num- 
bers 7x9=63.  I  cannot  think  that  he 
makes  out  his  hypothesis  satis&ctCHrily, 
as  to  the  particular  C3rcle  followed, 
though  it  is  not  improb8i)le  that  some 
preconceived  numerical  theories  did 
guide  these  early  calculators.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Alesaui- 
drine  computation  of  dates  was  only  one 
among  a  number  of  others  discrepant, 
and  that  modem  inquirers  are  too  apt  to 
treat  it  as  if  it  stood  alone,  or  carried 
some  superior  authority  (p.  568-572 ; 
compare  Clemen.  Alex.  Stromal.  L  p. 
145,  Sylb.).  For  example,  O.  Miiller 
observes  (Appendix  to  Hist  of  Dorians* 
p.  442)  that  "Larcher's  criticism  auod 
rejection  of  the  Alexandrine  chronolo- 
gists may  perhaps  be  found  as  groond- 
less  as  they  are  presumptuous, " — an 
observation  which,  to  say  tne  least  of  it, 
ascribes  to  Eratosthenis  a  far  hi|^er 
authority  than  he  is  entiUed  to. 
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I  transcribe  from  the  Fasti  Hellenid  a  double  chroYiolo|^ca} 
table,  contained  in  p.  139,  in  which  the  dates  are  placed  in 
series,  from  Phor6neus  to  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus  in  B.c. 
776— in  the  first  column  according  to  the  system  of  Eratosn 
thengs,  in  the  second  according  to  that  of  Kallimachus. 

"  The  following  table  (says  Mr.  Clinton)  offers  a  summary 


Yean 

before  the 

Pallor 

TVoy. 

(S7o)» 

(283)  { 
(250) 
(200)  I 

(150) 

130 

<IOO) 

78 
(42) 

26 

24 

20 

18 

16 

10 


Years 

after  the 
FaUof 
Troy. 

8 


60 

8a 

109 
1 10 

140 
169 


300 

408) 
352  > 


Phoroneus,  P*  19      •  •     

DanauSf  ?•  73 •  •     •  • 

Felasgus  K  pp.  13,  88     . .     . .     . .     . . 

Deukalion^  P*  42       •     •  •     . . 

Erechthius • 

Dardanusy  p.  88      

Azan^  Aphidasy  Elatus 

Kadmus,  p.  85 

Pelofs 

Birm  of  Iftrcules      

Argonauts . .     . .     . . 

First  Theban  war,  p.  51,  h. 

"Deai^ii  of  Hercules 

Death  of  Eurystheus^  p.  106,  x 

Death  of  ^//mx       

Accession  of  Aganumtum       

Second  Theban  war,  p.  87,  I  . .     . .     . . 

Trojan  expedition  (9^1")        

Troy  taken        

Orestes  reigns  at  Argos  in  the  8th  year . . 

The  Thessali  occupy  Thessaly 

The  BceoH  return  to  Boeotia  in  the  60th 

year      

iEolic  migration  under  PenthUus  . .  ... 
Return  of  the  Heraclida  in  the  80th  year 
Aletes  reigns  at  Corinth,  p.  130,  m. 

Migration  of  TTierns 

Lesbos  occupied  130  years  after  the  sera 

Death  of  Codrus • . 

Ionic  migration  60  years  after  the  Return 
Cym£  founded  150  years  after  the  sera  . . 
Smyrna,   168  years   after   the  sera,  p. 

105,  t 

Olympiad  of  ^^«^        ,     .. 

Olympiad  of  Conebus      


Years  in- 
tervening 
between 
the  differ^ 
ent  events. 


287 

33 
50 
50 

20 

30 
22 

36 
12 

4 

2 

4 
2^  9" 

2 

6 

9 


7 
52 

20 

29 
I 

29 
8 

I 

II 

18 

131 


{ 


52 


B.C. 

Eratosth. 


(1753) 
{1466) 

(1433) 
(1383) 

(1333) 
1313 

(1283) 
1 261 

(1225) 
1213 
1209 
1207 
1203 
1200 
1 198 
1 192 


I183 
1170 

II24 

1 104 

1075 
1074 

1053 
1045 

1044 

1033 

1015 


}    884 

776 


B.C. 


(1697) 
(I4IO) 

(1377) 

{1327) 

(1277) 
1257 

(1227) 
1205 

(II69) 
II57 

"53 
1151 

1 147 

1 144 

1 142 

1 136 


1 127 
1120 

1068- 

1048 

1019 
1018 

997 

989 
988 

977 
959 


828 

776 


^  These  dates,  distinguished  £rom  the  rest  by  brackets,  are  proposed  as  mere 
conjectures,  fotmded  upon  the  probable  length  of  generations. 
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view  of  the  leading  periods  from  Phordneus  to  the  Olympiad 
of  Coroebus,  and  exhibits  a  double  series  of  dates  ;  the  one 
proceeding  from  the  date  of  Eratosthente,  the  other  from  a 
date  founded  on  the  reduced  calculations  of  Phanias  and 
Kallimachus,  which  strike  out  fifty-six  years  from  the  amount 
of  Eratosthenes.  Phanias/  as  we  have  seen,  omitted  fifty-five 
years  between  the  Return  and  the  registered  Olympiads  ;  for 
so  we  may  understand  the  account :  Kallimachus,  fifty-six 
years  between  the  Olympiad  in  which  Coroebus  won.^  The 
first  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  current  years  before  and 
after  the  fall  of  Troy :  in  the  second  column  of  dates  the  cam^ 
plete  intervals  are  expressed." 

Wherever  chronology  is  possible,  researches  such  as  those 
The  data,      of  Mr.  CHnton,  which  have  Conduced  so  much  to  the 

^fffffffml  to       , 

chronological  bcttcr  Understanding  of  the  later  times  of  Greece, 
tion,  are  dcservc  rcspcctful  attention.  But  the  ablest  chrono- 
ing.  ^  logist  can  accomplish  nothing,  unless  he  is  supplied 
with  a  certain  basis  of  matters  of  fact,  pure  and  disting^shable 
from  fiction,  and  authenticated  by  witnesses,  both  knowing 
the  truth  and  willing  to  declare  it.  Possessing  this  preliminary 
stock,  he  may  reason  from  it  to  refute  distinct  falsehoods  and 
to  correct  partial  mistakes ;  but  if  all  the  original  statements 
submitted  to  him  contain  truth  (at  least  wherever  there  is 
truth),  in  a  sort  of  chemical  combination  with  fiction,  which 
he  has  no  means  of  decomposing, — ^he  is  in  the  condition  of 
one  who  tries  to  solve  a  problem  without  data :  he  is  first 
obliged  to  construct  his  own  data,  and  from  them  to  extract 
his  conclusions.  The  statements  of  the  epic  poets,  our  only 
original  witnesses  in  this  case,  correspond  to  the  description 
here  given.  Whether  the  proportion  of  truth  contained  in 
them  be  smaller  or  greater,  it  is  at  all  events  unassignable, — 
and  the  constant  and  intimate  admixture  of  fiction  is  both 
indisputable  in  itself,  and  indeed  essential  to  the  purpose  and 
profession  of  those  from  whom  the  tales  proceed.  Of  such  a 
character  are  all  the  deposing  witnesses,  even  where  their  tales 
agree  ;  and  it  is  out  of  a  heap  of  such  tales,  not  ag^reeing,  but 
discrepant  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  without  a  morsel  of  pure 
authenticated  truth, — ^that  the  critic  is  called  upon  to  draw 


'  The  date  of  Kallimadms  for  IpkUus  is  approved  by  Clavier  (Prem.  Tempfi, 
lorn.  ii.  p.  203),  who  considers  it  as  not  i»x  from  the  truth. 
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out  a  methodical  series  of  historical  events  adorned  mth 
chronological  dates. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  modern  critical  scholar  transported 
into  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war — endued  with  his 
present  habits  of  appreciating  historical  evidence,  without 
sharing  in  the'jelig^ous  or  patriotic  feelings  of  the  country — 
and  invited  to  prepare,  out  of  the  great  body  of  Grecian  epic 
which  then  existed,  a  Hfatory  and  Chronology  of  Greece 
anterior  to  776  B.C,  assigning  reasons  as  well  for  what  he 
admitted  as  for  what  he  rejected — I  feel  persuaded  that  he 
would  have  judged  the  imdertaking  to  be  little  better  than  a 
process  of  guess-work.  But  the  modem  critic  finds 
that  not  only  Pherekydfis  and  Hellanikus,  but  also  f**"*"**!. 
Herodotus  and  Thucydid6s  have  either  attempted  up  the  same 

problem  AS 

the  task  or  sanctioned  the  belief  that  it  was  practi-  andent,  but 
cabl^ — a  matter  not  at  all  surpnsmg;  when  we  con-  ent  canon  or 
sider  both  their  narrow  experience  of  historical  evi- 
dence and  the  powerful  ascendency  of  religion  and  patriotism 
in  predisposing  them  to  antiquarian  belief, — and  he  therefore 
accepts  the  problem  as  they  have  bequeathed  it,  adding  his 
own  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  Nevertheless, 
he  not  only  follows  them  with  some  d^^ee  of  reserve  and 
uneasiness,  but  even  admits  important  distinctions  quite  foreign 
to  their  habits  of  thought  Thucydid6s  talks  of  tiie  deeds  of 
Helldn  and  his  sons  with  as  much  confidence  as  we  now  speak 
of  William  the  Conqueror:  Mr.  Clinton  recognises  Hell6n 
with  his  sons  Ddrus,  i£olus,  and  Xuthus,  as  fictitious  persons. 
Herodotus  recites  the  g^at  heroic  geneal(^es  down  from 
Kadmus  and  Danaus  with  a  belief  not  less  complete  in  the 
higher  members  of  the  series  than  in  the  lower:  but  Mr. 
Clinton  admits  a  radical  distinction  in  the  evidence  of  events 
before  and  after  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776  B.c. 
— "  the  first  date  in  Grecian  chronology  (he  remarks,  p.  123) 
which  can  be  fixed  upon  authentic  evidence** — the  highest 
point  to  which  Grecian  chronology,  reckoning  upward^  can 
be  carried.  Of  this  important  epoch  in  Grecian  develop- 
ment,— the  commencement  of  authentic  chronological  life, — 
Herodotus  and  Thucydidte  had  no  knowledge  or  took  no 
account:  the  later  chronologists,  from  Timseus  downwards, 
noted  it,  and  made  it  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  chronological 
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comparisons,  so  far  as  it  went :  but  neither  Eratosthenes  not 
Apolloddrus  seem  to  have  recognised  (though  Varro  and 
Africanus  did  recognise)  a  marked  diflFerence  in  respect  of 
certainty  or  authenticity  between  the  period  before  and  the 
period  after. 

In  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  that  the  first 
recorded  Olympiad  is  the  earliest  date  which  can  be  fixed 
Mr.  Clin-,  upon  authcntic  evidence,  we  have  in  p.  138  the  follow- 
on"^c°cora-  ing  just  remarks  in  reference  to  the  dissentient  views 
fhe^cUteof  of  Eratosthenes,  Phanias,  and  Kallimachus,  about  the 
w^.  *'^*"  date  of  the  Trojan  war : — "  The  chronology  of  Era- 
tosthenes (he  says),  founded  on  a  careful  comparison  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  approved  by  those  to  whom  the  same  stores 
of  information  were  open,  is  entitled  to  our  respect  But  we 
must  remember  that  a  conjectural  date  Can  never  rise  to  the 
authority  of  evidence;  that  what  is  accepted  as  a  substitute 
for  testimony,  is  not  an  equivalent :  witnesses  only  can  prove 
a  date,  and  in  the  want  of  these,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  plainly 
beyond  our  reach.  If,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  light,  we 
seek  for  what  is  probable,  we  are  not  to  forget  the  distinctioa 
between  conjecture  and  proof;  between  what  is  probable  and 
what  is  certain.  The  computation  then  of  Elratosthenfes  for 
the  war  of  Troy  is  open  to  inquiry  ;  and  if  we  find  it  adverse 
to  the  opinions  of  many  preceding  writers,  who  fixed  a  lower 
date,  and  adverse  to  the  acknowledged  length  of  generattoa 
in  the  most  authentic  dynasties,  we  are  allowed  to  follow  other 
guides,  who  give  us  a  lower  epoch." 

Here  Mr.  Clinton  again  plainly  acknowledges  the  want  of 
evidence  and  the  irremediable  uncertainty  of  Grecian  chronor 
logy  before  the  Olympiads.  Now  the  reasonable  conclusion 
from  his  argument  is,  not  simply  that  "the  computation  of 
Eratosthenes  was  open  to  inquiry  "  (which  few  would  be  found 
to  deny),  but  that  both  Eratosthente  and  Phanias  had  de- 
livered positive  opinions  upon  a  point  on  which  no  sufiSdent 
evidence  was  accessible,  and  therefore  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  was  a  guide  to  be  followed.^    Mr.  Clinton  docs 


*  Karl  Miiller  observes  (in  the  Dis- 
sertation above  referred  to,  appended  to 
^e  Fragmenta  Historicomm  Graecorum, 
p.  568)— "Quod  attinet  aeram  Tro- 
janam,  tot  obruimur  et  tarn  diversis  ve- 
tenim  scriptonim  computationibus,  ut 


singulas  ennmerare  negotiom  sit  taedii 
plenum,  eas  vel^  probare  vel  improbare 
res  vana  nee  vacua  ab  arrogantift.  Nam. 
nemo  hodie  nesdt  quaenam  fides  his 
habenda  sit  omnibus.' 
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indeed  speak  of  authentic  dynasties  prior  to  the  "first  recorded 
Olympiad,  but  if  there  be  any  such,  reaching  up  from  that 
period  to  a  supposed  point  coeval  with  or  anterior  to  the  war 
of  Troy— I  5ee  no  good  reason  for  the  marked  distinction 
which  he  draws  between  chronology  before  and  chronology 
after  the  Olympiad  of  Korcebus,  or  for  the  necessity  which 
he  feels  of  suspending  his  upward  reckoning  at  the  last- 
mentioned  epoch,  and  beginning  a  different  process,  called 
*' SL  downward  reckoning,''  from  the  higher  epoch  (supposed 
to  be  somehow  ascertained  without  any  upward  reckoning) 
of  the  first  patriarch  from  whom  such  authentic  dynasty 
emanates.^  Herodotus  and  Thucydid£s  might  well,  upon 
this  supposition,  ask  of  Mr.  Clinton,  why  he  called  upon  them 
to  alter  their  method  of  proceeding  at  the  year  776  B.C.,  and 


^  The  distinction  which.  Mr.  Clinton 
draws  between  an  upward  and  a  down- 
ward chronoloGT  is  one'  to  which  I  can- 
not assent  His  doctrine  is,  that  up- 
ward chronology  is  trustworthy  and 
practicable  up  to  the  first  recorded 
Oljrmpiad ;  aownward  chronology  is 
trustworthy  and  practicable  from  Pho- 
r6neus  down  to  the  Ionic  migration: 
what  is. uncertain  is  the  length  of  the 
intermediate  line  which  joins  the  Ionic 
migration  to  the  first  recorded  Olympiad, 
— 3ie  downward  and  the  upward  ter- 
taiinns.  (See  Fasti  Hellenici,  voL  L 
Introduce  p.  xz.  second  edit  and  p.  123, 
ch.  vi.) 

'  All  chronology  must  begin  by  reckon- 
ing upwards ;,  when  by  this  process  we 
have  arrived*  at  a  certain  aetermined 
aera  in  earlier  time,  we  may  from  that 
date  reckon  downwards,  if  we  please. 
We  mtist  be  able  to  reckon  upwards 
from  the  present  time  to  the  Christian 
sera,  before  we  can  employ  that  event 
as  a  fixed  point  for  chronolo^cal  deter- 
minations generally.  But  if  £ra.tos- 
then^  could  perform  correctly  the  up- 
ward redconing  from  his  own  time  to 
the  fall  of  Troy,  so  he  could  also  per- 
form the  upward  reckoning  up  to  the 
nearer  point  of  the  Ionic  mi|pration.  It 
is  true  that  £ratosthen6s  gives  all  his 
statements  of  time  from  an  older  point 
to  a  newer  (so  far  at  least  as  we  can 
judge  from  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p. 
336) ;  he  says,  **  From  the  capture  of 
Troy  to  the  return  of  the  Heraideids  is 
80  years ;   from  thence  to  the   Ionic 


migration,  60  years;  then  further  on, 
to  the  giuurdianship  of  Lykurgus,  159 
years ;  men  to  the  first  year  of  the  first 
Olympiad,  108  years;  from  which 
Olympiad  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
297  years :  from  whence  to  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  48  years,'* 
&c.  But  here  is  no  difference  between 
upward  reckoning  as  high  as  the  first 
Olympiad,  and  then  downward,  reckon- 
ing for  the  intervals  of  time  above  it 
Eratosthenes  first  found  or  made  some 
upward  reckoning  to  the  Trojan  cap- 
ture, either  from  his  own  time  or  from 
some  time  at  a  known  distance  from  his 
own :  he  then  assumes  the  capture  of 
Troy  as  an  sera,  and  gives  statements  of 
intervals  going  downwards  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war :  amongst  other  state- 
ments, he  assi^  deany  that  interval 
which  Mr.  Clmton  pronounces  to.  be 
undiscoverable,  viz.  tne  space  of  time 
between  the  Ionic  emigration  and  the 
first  Olympiad,  interposing  one  epoch 
between  them.  I  reject  ue  computa- 
tion of  Eratosthen^  or  any  other  com- 
putation, to  determine  the  supposed  date 
of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  if  I  admitted  it, 
I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
also  the  space  which  he  defines  .between 
the  Ionic  migration  and  the  first  Olym- 
piad. Eusebius  (Prsep.  Ev.  x.  9,  p^ 
485)  reckons  upwards  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  making  various  halts  but  never 
breaking  off,  to  the  initifll  phsenomena 
of  Grecian  antiquity — the  deluge  of 
Deukalidn  and  the  conflagration  of  Phae- 
th&n. 
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why  they  might  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  thdr  "upward 
chronological  reckoning "  without  interruption  from  Leonidas 
up  to  Danaus,  or  from  Peisistratus  up  to  Hell&i  and  Deuka- 
li6n,  without  any  alteration  in  the  point  of  view.  Authentic 
dynasties  from  the  Olympiads,  up  to  an  epoch  above  the 
Trojan  war,  would  enable  us  to  obtain  chronologrical  proof 
of  the  latter  date,  instead  of  being  reduced  (as  Mr.  Clinton 
affirms  that  we  are)  to  "conjecture"  instead  of  proot 

The  whole  question,  as  to  the  value  of  the  reckoning  from 
the  Olympiads  up  to  Phordneus,  does  in  truth  turn  upon  this 
one  point : — ^Are  those  genealogies  which  profess  to  cover  the 
space  between  the  two,  authentic  and  trustworthy  or  not? 
Mr.  Clinton  appears  to  feel  that  they  are  not  so,  whea  he 
admits  the  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  the  evidence^ 
Value  of  the  ^^^  the  ucccssity  of  altering  the  method  of  computa- 
chronoi^icai  ^Jqjj  facfore  and  after  the  first  recorded  Olympiad : 
^SSds**5nthe  yet  in  his  Preface  he  labours  to  prove  that  they 
^of^'  possess  historical  worth  and  are  in  the  main  cor- 
gcncaiogies.  fQQi\y  gg^  forth :  morcovcr,  that  the  fictitious  persons, 
wherever  any  such  are  intermingled,  may  be  detected  and 
eliminated.  The  evidences  upon  which  he  relies,  are — i.  In* 
scriptions ;  2,  The  early  poets. 

I.  An  inscription,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of  writing  on 
marble,  carries  evidentiary  value  under  the  same 
ton's  vindi-  conditions  as  a  published  writing  on  paper.  If  the 
genealogies  iuscrfber  rcports  a  contemporary  fact  which  he  had 
the  means  of  knowing,  and  if  there  be  no  reason  to 
suspect  misrepresentation,  we  believe  this  assertion :  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  records  facts  belonging  to  a  long  period  before 
his  own  time,  his  authority  counts  for  little,  except  in  so  far 
as  we  can  verify  and  appreciate  his  means  of  knowledge. 

In  estimating  therefore  the  probative  force  of  any  inscrip- 
I.  inacrip-  tion,  the  first  and  most  indispensable  point  is  to 
li?JJ^  M-  assure  ourselves  of  its  date.  Amongst  all  the  public 
tiquity.  registers  and  inscriptions  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Clinton, 
there  is  not  one  which  can  be  positively  referred  to  a  date 
anterior  to  776  B.C.  The  quoit  of  Iphitus — ^the  public  r^jisters 
at  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Elis — the  list  of  the  priestesses  of 
Juno  at  Argos — are  all  of  a  date  completely  uncertified. 
O.  MuUer  does  indeed  agree  with  Mr.  Clinton  (though  in  my 
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Opinion  without  any  sufficient  proof)  in  assigning  the  quoit  of 
Iphitus  to  the  age  ascribed  to  that  prince :  and  if  we  even 
grant  thus  much,  we  shall  have  an  inscription  as  old  (adopting 
Mr.  Clinton's  determination  of  the  age  of  Iphitus)  as  828  B.C 
But  when  Mr.  Clinton  quotes  O.  Miiller  as  admitting  the 
rasters  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Elis,  it  is  right  to  add  that 
the  latter  does  not  profess  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of 
these  documents,  or  the  age  at  which  such  registers  began  to 
be  kept  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  were  registers 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta  carrying  them  up  to  Hfiraklfis,  and  of 
the  kings  of  Elis  from  Oxylus  to  Iphitus  :  but  the  question  is, 
at  what  time  did  these  lists  begin  to  be  kept  continuously  ? 
This  is  a  point  which  we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  nor  can 
we  accept  Mr.  Clinton's  unsupported  conjecture,  when  he  tells 
us — ^^  Perhaps  these  were  begun  to  be  written  as  early  as 
B.C  1048,  the  probable  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest"  Again 
he  tells  us — "At  Ai^os  a  register  was  preserved  of  the 
priestesses  of  Juno,  which  might  be  more  ancient  than  the 
catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  or  Corinth.  That  register, 
from  which  Hellanikus  composed  his  work,  contained  the 
priestesses  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of  Hel- 
lanikus himself.  •  •  •  •  But  this  catalogue  might  have  been 
commenced  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war  itself,  and  even  at  a 
still  earlier  date."  (Pp.  x.  xi.)  Again,  respecting  the  inscrip- 
tions quoted  by  Herodotus  from  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo  at  Th£bes,  in  which  Amphitryo  and  Laodamas  are 
named,  Mr.  Clinton  says-—"  They  were  ancient  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  which  may  perhaps  carry  them  back  400  years 
before  his  time  :  and  in  that  case  they  might  approach  within 
300  years  of  Laodamas  and  within  400  years  of  the  probable 
time  of  Kadmus  himself." — "  It  is  granted  (he  adds  in  a  note) 
that  these  inscriptions  were  not  genuine^  that  is,  not  of  the  date 
to  which  they  were  assigned  by  Herodotus  himself  But  that 
they  were  ancient  cannot  be  doubted,"  &c. 

The  time  when  Herodotus  saw  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo  at  Th6bes  can  hardly  have  been  earlier  than  450  B.c. : 
reckoning  upwards  from  hence  to  ^^(>  B.C,  we  have  an  interval 
of  326  years  :  the  inscriptions  which  Herodotus  saw  may  well 
therefore  have  been  ancient,  without  being  earlier  than  the  first 
recorded  Olympiad.    Mr.  Clinton  does  indeed  tell  us  that 
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ancient  "may  perhaps  "  be  construed  as  400  years  earlier  than 
Herodotus.  But  no  careful  reader  can  permit  himself  to  con- 
vert such  bare  possibility  into  a  gfround  of  inference,  and  to 
make  it  available,  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  possibilities 
before  enumerated,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  really 
existed  inscriptions  in  Greece  of  a  date  anterior  to  776  B.C 
Unless  Mr.  Clinton  can  make  out  this,  he  can  derive  no  benefit 
from  inscriptions,  in  his  attempt  to  substantiate  the  reality  of 
the  mythical  persons  or  of  the  mythical  events. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Herakleid  pedigfree  of  the  Spartan 

kings  (as  has  been  observed  in  a  former  chapter)  is^ 
numerous,  ouly  One  out  of  the  numerous  divine  and  heroic 
ascertainable  gcncalogics  with  which  the  Hellenic  world  abounded,^ 

— di  class  of  documents  which  become  historical  evi- 


'  See  the  string  of  fabulous  names 

f  laced  at  the  head  of  the  Halicamassian 
nscription,  professing  to  enumerate  the 
series  of  priests  of  Poseidon  from  the 
foundation  of  the  dty  (Inscript  No. 
^65 5,  Boeckh),  with  the  commentary  of 
the  learned  editor  :  compare  also  what 
he  pronounces  to  be  an  inscription  of  a 
genealogy  partially  fabulous  at  Hiera- 
pytna  in  Kr^te  (No.  2563). 

The  memorable  Parian  marble  is  it- 
self an  inscription,  in  which  legend  and 
history, — gods,  heroes,  and  men — are 
blended  together  in  the  various  succes- 
sive epochs  without  any  consciousness 
of  transition  in  the  mind  of  the  inscriber. 

That  the  Catalogue  of  priestesses  of 
Her6  at  Argos  went  back  to  the  extreme 
of  fabulous  times,  we  may  discern  by 
the  Fragments  of  Hellanikus  (Frag. 
45 '5 3)'  S^  ^^so  did  the  registers  at 
Sikyon :  they  professed  to  record  Am- 
phion,  son  of  Zeus  and  Antiop^,  as  the 
mventor  of  harp-music  (Plutarch,  De 
Mnsidl,  c.  3,  p.  1 132). 

I  remarked  in  a  preceding  page  that 
Mr.  Clinton  erroneously  cites  K.  O. 
Miiller  as  a  believer  in  the  chronological 
authenticity  in  the  lists  of  the  early 
Spartan  kings :  he  says  (vol.  iii.  App. 
yi.  p.  330),  "Mr.  Miiller  is  of  opinion 
that  an  authentic  account  of  the  years 
of  each  Lacedaemonian  reign  from  the 
return  of  the  Heradids  to  ue  Oljrmpiad 
of  Koroebus  had  been  preserved  to  the 
time  of  Eratosthenes  and  Apoilod6rus." 
But  this  is  a  mistake :  for  Miiller  ex- 
pressly disavows  any  belief  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  lists  (Dorians,  i.  p.  146) : 


he  sajTs,  "I  do  not  contend  that  the 
chronological  accounts  in  the  Sputan 
lists  form  an  authentic  document^  more 
than  those  in  the  catalogte  of  the  priest- 
esses of  Har^  and  in  Uie  list  of  Hali- 
camassian priests.  The  chronological 
statements  m  die  Spartan  lists  may  have 
-been  formed  from  imperfect  memorials : 
but  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  must 
have  found  such  tables  in  existence," 
&c  . 

The  discrepancies  noticed  in  Hero- 
dotus (vi«  52)  are  alone  sufficient  ta 
prove  that  continuous  rep:isters  of  the 
names  of  the  Lacedawnoman  kings  did 
not  begin  to  be  kept  until  very  kn^ 
after  the  date  here  assigned  by  Mr. 
Clinton. 

Xenophdn  (Agedlans,  viiL  7)  ames 
with  what  Herodotus  mentions  to  nave 
been  the  native  Lacedaemonian  story — 
that  Aristod^us  (and  not  his  sons) 
was  the  king  who  conducted  the  Dorian 
invaders  to  Sparta.  What  is  farther 
remarkable  is  that  Xenoph6n  calls  him 
—  *Af>urr^fiOf  h  'HpcucA^ovs.  The 
reasonable  inference  here  is,  that  Xeno- 
phdn believed  Aristod^mus  to  be  the 
son  of  Herakles,  and  that  this  was  one 
of  the  various  genealogical  stories  cur- 
rent But  here  the  critics  interpose :  "4 
'HfNucX^ovf  (observes  Schneider),  non 
vcus,  sed  kwyoviii^  ut  ex  Herodoto  viiL 
131  admonuit  Weiske."  Surdy  if 
Xenoph6n  had  meant  this,  he  ^raold 
have  said  h  h,^  *HpaKK4ws, 

Perhaps  particidar  exceptional  cases 
might  he  quoted,  whercm  the  veiy 
common  phnise  of  6  followed  by  a  gm- 
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dence  only  so  high  in  the  descending  series  as  the  names 
composing  them  are  authenticated  by  contemporary,  or  nearly 
contemporary,  enrolment.  At  what  period  this  enrolment 
b^gan,  we  have  no  information.  Two  remarks  however  may 
be  made,  in  reference  to  any  approximate  guess  as  to  the  time 
when  actual  registration  commenced : — First,  that  the  number 
of  names  in  the  pedigree,  or  the  length  of  past  time  which  it 
professes  to  embrace,  affords  no  presumption  of  any  superior 
antiquity  in  the  time  of  r^istration : — Secondly,  that  looking 
to  the  acknowledged  paucity  and  rudeness  of  Grecian  writing 
even  down  to  the  60th  Olympiad  (540  B.C),  and  to  the  absence 
of  the  habit  of  writing,  as  well  as  the  low  estimate  of  its  value, 
which  such  a  state  of  things  argues,  the  presumption  is,  that 
written  enrolment  of  family  genealogies  did  not  commence 
until  a  long  time  after  ^^6  B.C.,  and  the  obligation  of  proof 
falls  upon  him  who  maintains  that  it  commenced  earlier. 
And  this  second  remark  is  farther  borne  out  when  we  observe, 
that  there  is  no  registered  list,  except  that  of  the  Olympic 
victors,  which  goes  up  even  so  high  as  ^^6  B.C.  The  next 
list  which  O.  Miiller  and  Mr.  Clinton  produce,  is  that  of  the 
Kameonikas  or  victors  at  the  Kameian  festival,  which  reaches 
only  up  to  6^(i  B.c. 

If  Mr.  Clinton  then  makes  little  out  of  inscriptions  to  sus- 
tain his  view  of  Grecian  history  and  chronology  ,  g^iy 
anterior  to  the  recorded  Olympiads,  let  us  examine  p**^ 
the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  his  other  source  of  evi- 
dence— the  early  poets.  And  here  it  will  be  found.  First,  that 
in  order  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  these  witnesses,  he  lays 
down  positions  respecting  historical  evidence  both  indefensible 
in  themselves,  and  especially  inapplicable  to  the  early  times 
of  Greece :  Secondly,  that  his  reasoning  is  at  the  same  time 
inconsistent — inasoiuch  as  it  includes  admissions,  which  if 
properly  understood  and  followed  out,  exhibit  these  very 


tire  means  descendant^  and  not  son. 
Bat  if  any  doubt  be  allowed  upon  this 
point,  chronological  computations, 
founded  on  genealogies,  will  be  exposed 
to  a  serious  additional  suspicion.  Why 
are  we  to  assume  that  Xenoph6n  must 
give  the  same  story  as  Herodotus,  un- 
less his  words  naturally  tell  us  so  ? 

M.  John  Brandis,  in  an  instructive 
Dissertation  (De  Temporum  Grsecorum 

VOL.  I.  2   1 


Antiquissimomm  Rationibus,  Bonn, 
1857)  insists  forcibly  on  the  point  that 
Herodotus  knew  nothing  of  these  regis- 
ters  of  Spartan  kings,  and  that  they  did 
not  exist  at  Sparta  when  his  history  was 
composed  (p.  6).  M.  Brandis  conceives 
Hellanikus  to  be  the  first  arranger  and 
methodiser  of  these  early  genealogies 

(p.  8-37). 
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witnesses,  as  habitually,  indiscriminately,  and  unconsciously, 
mingling  truth  and  fiction,  and  therefore  little  fit  to  be  believed 
upon  their  solitary  and  unsupported  testimony. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  he  says.  Introduction,  p.  iL  liL 
— "  The  authority  even  of  the  genealogies  has  been  called  in 
question  by  many  able  and  learned  persons,  who  reject  Danaus, 
Kadmus,  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  many  others,  as  fictitious 
persons.  It  is  evident  that  any  fact  would  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  poets  embellished  with  many  fabulous  additions : 
and  fictitious  genealogies  were  undoubtedly  composed.  Be- 
cause, however,  some  genealogies  were  fictitious,  we  are  not 
justified  in  concluding  that  all  were  fabulous.  ....  In 
estimating  then  the  historical  value  of  the  genealogies  trans- 
mitted by  the  early  poets,  we  may  take  a  middle  course ;  not 
rejecting  them  as  wholly  false,  nor  yet  implicitly  receiving  all 
as  true.  The  genealogies  contain  many  real  persons^  but  these 
are  incorporated  with  many  fictitious  names.  The  fictions 
however  will  have  a  basis  of  truth :  the  genealogical  ex- 
pression may  be  false,  but  the  connexion  which  it  describes 
is  real.  Even  to  those  who  reject  the  whole  as  fabulous,  the 
exhibition  of  the  early  times  which  is  presented  in  this  volume 
may  still  be  not  unacceptable :  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
right  understanding  of  antiquity  that  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks 
concerning  their  own  origin  should  be  set  before  us,  even  if 
these  are  erroneous  opinions,  and  that  their  story  should  be 
told  as  they  have  told  it  themselves.  The  names  preserved 
by  the  ancient  genealogies  may  be  considered  of  three  kinds ; 
either  they  w^re  the  name  of  a  race  or  clan  converted  into 
the  name  of  an  individual,  or  they  were  altogether  fictitious, 
or  lastly,  they  were  real  historical  names.  An  attempt 
is  made  in  the  four  genealogical  tables  inserted  below  to 
distinguish  these  three  classes  of  names.  ....  Of  those 
who  are  left  in  the  third  class  {ue.  the  real)  all  are  not 
entitled  to  remain  there.  But  I  have  only  placed  in  the 
third  class  those  names  concerning  which  there  seemed  to 
be  little  doubt  The  rest  are  left  to  the  judgement  of  the 
reader." 

Pursuant  to  this  principle  of  division,  Mr.  Clinton  furnishes 
four  genealogical  tables,^  in  which  the  names  of  persons 

*  See  Mr.  Clinton's  work,  pp.  32, 40^  loa 
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representing  races  are  printed  in  capital  letters,  and  those 
of  purely  fictitious  persons  in  italics.     And  these  Mr.  ciin- 
tables  exhibit  a  curious  sample  of  the  intimate  com-  tbn oft^ 
mixture  of  fiction  with  that  which  he  calls  truth :  SS»n?  mto 
real  son  and  mythical  father,  real  husband   and  buio^: 

.*.,.-  .  a  principles  on 

mythical  wife,  or  vue  versa.  which  it  is 

Upon  Mr.  Clinton's  tables  we  may  remark —  "° 

1.  The  names  singled  out  as  fictitious  are  distinguished  by 
no  common  character,  nor  any  mark  either  assign-  R«naricson 
able  or  defensible,  from  those  which  are  left  as  real  ^  <»p«"<»»- 
To  take  an  example  (p.  40),  why  is  Itdnus  the  ist  pointed  out 
as  a  fiction,  while  Itdnus  the  2nd,  together  with  Physcus, 
Cynus,  Salmdneus,  Ormenus,  &c.,  in  the  same  page,  are  pre- 
served as  real,  all  of  them  being  eponyms  of  towns  just  as 
much  as  Itdnus  ? 

2.  If  we  are  to  discard  Hell6n,  D6rus,  iEolus,  I6n,  &c,  as 
not  being  real  individual  persons,  but  expressions  for  per- 
sonified races,  why  are  we  to  retain  Kadmus,  Danaus,  Hyllus, 
and  several  others,  who  are  just  as  much  eponyms  of  races  and 
tribes  as  the  four  above  mentioned }  Hyllus,  Pamphylus,  and 
Dymas  are  the  eponyms  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,^  just  as 
Hopl6s  and  the  other  three  sons  of  I6n  were  of  the  four  Attic 
tribes:  Kadmus  and  Danaus  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Kadmeians  and  Danaans,  as  Argus  and  Achaeus  to  the 
Argeians  and  Achaeans.  Besides,  there  are  many  other  names 
really  eponymous,  which  we  cannot  now  recognise  to  be  so, 
in  consequence  of  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Hellenic  population,  each  of  which,  speaking 
generally,  had  its  god  or  hero,  to  whom  the  original  of  the 
name  was  referred.  If,  then,  eponymous  names  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  cat^ory  of  reality,  we  shall  find  that  the 
ranks  of  the  real  men  will  be  thinned  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Clinton's  tables. 

3.  Though  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  carry  out  consistently 
either  of  his  disfranchising  qualifications  among  the  names 
and  persons  of  the  old  mythes,  he  nevertheless  presses  them 
far  enough  to  strike  out  a  sensible  proportion  of  the  whole. 
By  conceding  thus  much  to  modern  scepticism,  he  has  de- 


*  "From  these  three'*  (Hyllus,  Pamphylus,  and  Dymas),  says  Mr.  Clinton, 
vol.  i.  ch.  5,  p.  109,  *'  the  three  Dorian  tribes  derived  their  names." 
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parted  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hellanikus  and  Herodotus, 
and  the  ancient  historians  generally ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
the  names,  which  he  has  been  the  most  forward  to  sacrifice, 
are  exactly  those  to  which  they  were  most  attached  and  which 
it  would  have  been  most  painful  to  their  faith  to  part  with — 
I  mean  the  eponymous  heroes.  Neither  Herodotus,  nor 
Hellanikus,  nor  Eratosthenes,  nor  any  one  of  the  chrono- 
logical reckoners  of  antiquity,  would  have  admitted  the 
distinction  which  Mr.  Clinton  draws  between  persons  real 
and  persons  fictitious  in  the  old  mythical  world,  though  they 
might  perhaps  occasionally,  on  special  grounds,  call  in  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  some  individual  characters  amongst  the 
mythical  ancestry  of  Greece ;  but  they  never  dreamt  of  that 
Hisconccs-  general  severance  into  real  and  fictitious  persons 
^U^d  which  forms  the  principle  of  Mr.  CJinton's  "  middle 
^^^uffiSeni  course."  Theu"  chronological  computations  for  Gre- 
the^n"a!o-  ^^^^i^  antiquity  assumed  that  the  mythical  characters 
5u«bie?or  i^  their  full  and  entire  sequence  were  all  real  per- 
chronoiogy.  ^qj^^  Setting  up  the  entire  list  as  real,  they  calcu- 
lated so  many  generations  to  a  century,  and  thus  determined 
the  number  of  centuries  which  separated  themselves  from  the 
gods,  the  heroes,  and  the  autochthonous  men,  who  formed  in 
their  view  the  historical  starting-point  But  as  soon  as  it  is 
admitted  that  the  personages  in  the  mythical  world  are 
divisible  into  two  classes,  partly  real  and  partly  fictitious, 
the  integrity  of  the  series  is  broken  up,  and  it  can  be  no 
longer  employed  as  a  basis  for  chronological  calculation. 
In  the  estimate  of  the  ancient  chronologers,  three  succeeding 
persons  of  the  same  lineage — grandfather,  father,  and  son — 
counted  for  a  century  ;  and  this  may  pass  in  a  rough  way,  so 
long  as  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  all  real 
persons :  but  if  in  the  succession  of  persons  A,  B,  C,  you  strike 
out  B  as  a  fiction,  the  continuity  of  data  necessary  for  chrono- 
logical computation  disappears.  Now  Mr.  Clinton  is  incon- 
sistent with  himself  in  this — that  while  he  abandons  the 
unsuspecting  historical  faith  of  the  Grecian  chronologers,  he 
nevertheless  continues  his  chronological  computations  .upon 
the  data  of  that  ancient  faith, — upon  the  assumed  reality  of 
all  the  persons  constituting  his  ante-historical  generations. 
What  becomes,  for  example,  of  the  Herakleid  genealogy  of 
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the  Spartan  kings,  when  it  is  admitted  that  eponymous 
persons  are  to  be  cancelled  as  ficticms ;  seeing  that  Hyllus, 
through  whom  those  kings  traced  their  origin  to  H6rakl^ 
comes  in  the  most  distinct  manner  under  that  category,  as 
much  so  as  Hoplte  the  son  of  I6n  ?  It  will  be  found  that 
when  we  once  cease  to  believe  in  the  mythical  world  as  an 
uninterrupted  and  unalloyed  succession  of  real  individuals,  it 
becomes  unfit  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  chronological  computa- 
tions, and  that  Mr.  Clinton,  when  he  mutilated  the  data  of 
the  ancient  chronologists,  ought  at  the  same  time  to  have 
abandoned  their  problems  as  insoluble.  Geneak>gies  of  real 
persons,  such  as  Herodotus  and  Eratosthente  believed  in, 
afford  a  tolerable  basis  for  calculations  of  time,  within  certain 
limits  of  error,  "genealogies  containing  many  real  persons^ 
but  incorporated  with  many  fictitious  names,"  (to  use  the 
language  just  cited  from  Mr.  Clinton),  are  essentially  un- 
available for  such  a  purpose. 

It  is  right  here  to  add,  that  I  agree  in  Mr.  Clinton's  view 
of  these  eponymous  persons :  I  admit  with  him  that  *'  the 
genealogical  expression  may  often  be  false,  when  the  con- 
nexion which  it  describes  is  real,"  Thus,  for  example,  the 
adoption  of  Hyllus  by  iEgimius,  the  father  of  Pamphylus 
and  Dymas,  to  the  privileges  of  a  son  and  to  a  third  fraction 
of  his  territories,  may  reasonably  be  construed  as  a  mythical 
expression  of  the  fraternal  union  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes, 
Hyll^is,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes  :  so  about  the  relationship  of 
I6n  and  Achaeus,  of  D6rus  and  iEolua  But  if  we  put  this  con- 
struction on  the  name  of  Hyllus,  or  I6n,  or  Achaeus,  we  cannot 
at  the  same  time  employ  either  of  these  persons  as  units  in 
chronological  reckoning ;  nor  is  it  consistent  to  recognise  them 
in  the  lump  as  members  of  a  distinct  class,  and  yet  to  enlist 
them  as  real  individuals  in  measuring  the  duration  of  past  time. 

4.  Mr.  Clinton,  while  professing  a  wish  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Greeks  as  they  have  told  it  themselves,  seems  unconscious 
how  capitally  his  point  of  view  differs  from  theirs.  The  dis- 
tinction which  he  draws  between  real  and  fictitious  persons 
would  have  appeared  unreasonable,  not  to  say  offensive,  to 
Herodotus  or  Eratosthenes.  It  is  undoubtedly  right  that  the 
early  history  (if  so  it  is  to  be  called)  of  the  Greeks  should  be 
told  as  they  have  told  it  themselves^  and  with  that  view  I 
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have  endeavoured  in  the  previous  narrative,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  present  the  primitive  legends  in  their  original  colour  and 
character — pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  transformed  and  distilled  into  history  by  passing 
through  the  retort  of  later  annalists.  It  is  the  l^end  as  thus 
transformed  which  Mr.  Clinton  seems  to  understand  as  the 
story  told  by  the  Greeks  themselves — ^which  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  true,  unless  the  meaning  of  the  expression  be 
specially  explained.  In  his  general  distinction,  however, 
between  the  real  and  fictitious  persons  of  the  m5rthical  world, 
he  departs  essentially  from  the  point  of  view  even  of  the  later 
Greeks.  And  if  he  had  consistently  followed  out  that  dis- 
tinction in  his  particular  criticisms,  he  would  have  found  the 
ground  slipping  under  his  feet  in  his  upward  march  even  to 
Troy — not  to  mention  the  series  of  eighteen  generations 
farther  up  to  Phordneus  ;  but  he  does  not  consistently  follow 
it  out,  and  therefore  in  practice  he  deviates  little  from  the 
footsteps  of  the  ancients. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  witnesses  upon  whom 
Mr  Clin  ^^'  Clinton  relies  blend  truth  and  fiction  habitually, 
ton's  posi-     indiscriminately  and  unconsciously,  even  upon  his  own 

tion  respect-  -.,  _  -it  ••  «-t 

in^  historical  admission.     Let  us  now  consider  the  positions  which 

evidence* 

he  lays  down  respecting  historical  evidence.    He  says 
(Introduct.  pp.  vi.  vii.)  : — 

"  We  may  acknowledge  as  real  persons  all  those  whom  there 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting.  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
the  early  tradition,  if  no  argument  can  be  brought  to  over- 
throw it  The  persons  may  be  considered  real,  when  the 
description  of  them  is  consonant  with  the  state  of  the  country 
at  that  time  :  when  no  national  prejudice  or  vanity  could  be 
concerned  in  inventing  them  :  when  the  tradition  is  consistent 
and  general :  when  rival  or  hostile  tribes  concur  in  the  leading 
facts  :  when  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  person  (divested  of  their 
poetical  ornament)  enter  into  the  political  system  of  the  age, 
or  form  the  basis  of  other  transactions  which  fall  within  known 
historical  times.  Kadmus  and  Danaus  appear  to  be  real 
persons ;  for  it  is  conformable  to  the  state  of  mankind,  and 
perfectly  credible,  that  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  adventurers, 
in  the  ages  to  which  these  persons  are  ascribed,  should  have 
found  their  way  to  the  coasts  of  Greece :  and  the  Greeks  (as 
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already  observed)  had  no  motive  from  any  national  vanity  to 
feign  these  settlements.  Hercules  was  a  real  person.  .His 
acts  were  recorded  by  those  who  were  not  friendly  to  the 
Dorians ;  by  Achaeans  and  iEolians  and  lonians,  who  had  no 
vanity  to  gratify  in  celebrating  the  hero  of  a  hostile  and  rival 
people.  Hi^  descendants  in  many  branches  remained  in  many 
states  down  to  the  historical  times.  His  son  Tlepolemus  and 
his  grandson  and  great-grandson  Cleodxus  and  Aristomachus 
are  acknowledged  {i.e.  by  O.  Miiller)  to  be  real  persons :  and 
there  is  no  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  receiving  these, 
which  will  not  be  equally  valid  for  establishing  the  reality  both 
of  Hercules  and  Hyllus.  Above  all,  Hercules  is  authenticated 
by  the  testimonies  both  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey," 

These  positions  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  sound  views 
of  the  conditions  of  historical  testimony.  According  to  what 
is  here  laid  down,  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  real  all  the  persons 
mentioned  by  Homer,  Arktinus,  Leschfis,  the  Hesiodic  poets, 
Eum^lus,  Asius,  &c.,  unless  we  can  adduce  some  positive 
ground  in  each  particular  case  to  prove  the  contrary.  If  this 
position  be  a  true  one,  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, from  Brute  the  Trojan  down  to  Julius  Caesar,  ought  at 
once  to  be  admitted  as  valid  and  worthy  of  credence.  What 
Mr.  Clinton  here  calls  the  early  tradition^  is  in  point  of  fact 
the  narrative  of  these  early  poets.  The  word  tradition  is  an 
equivocal  word,  and  begs  the  whole  question  ;  for  while  in  its 
obvious  and  literal  meaning  it  implies  only  something  handed 
down,  whether  truth  or  fiction — it  is  tacitly  understood  to 
imply  a  tale  descriptive  of  some  real  matter  of  fact,  taking  its 
rise  at  the  time  when  that  fact  happened,  and  originally  accu- 
rate, but  corrupted  by  subsequent  oral  transmission.  Under- 
standing therefore  by  Mr.  Clinton's  words  early  tradition^  the 
tales  of  the  old  poets,  we  shall  find  his  position  totally  inad- 
missible— that  we  are  bound  tp  admit  the  persons  or  statements 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  real,  unless  where  we  can  produce 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  To  allow  this,  would  be  to  put  them 
upon  a  par  with  good  contemporary  witnesses  ;  for  no  greater 
privilege  can  be  claimed  in  favour  even  of  Thucydid^s,  than 
the  title  of  his  testimony  to  be  believed  unless  where  it  can 
be  contradicted  on  special  grounds.  The  presumption  in  favour 
of  an  asserting  witness  is  either  strong,  or  weak,  or  positively 
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nothing,  according  to  the  compound  ratio  of  his  means  of 
knowledge,  his  moral  and  intellectual  habits,  and  his  motive 

to  speak  the  truth.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  Hesiod 
IxJ^ptf  tells  us  that  his  father  quitted  the  iEolic  Kym^  and 
mj^^stoJJd  in  came  to  Askra  in  Boedtia,  we  may  fully  believe  him ; 
^ypSrt^*  but  when  he  describes  to  us  the  battles  T>etween  the 

Olympic  gods  and  the  Titans,  or  between  H6rakl^ 
and  Kyknus — or  when  Homer  depicts  the  efforts  of  Hect6r, 
aided  by  Apollo,  for  the  defence  of  Troy,  and  the  struggles  of 
Achilles  and  Odysseus,  with  the  assistance  of  H6r6  and  Posd- 
d6n,  for  the  destruction  of  that  city,  events  professedly  long 
past  and  gone — ^we  cannot  presume  either  of  them  to  be  in 
any  way  worthy  of  belief  It  cannot  be  shown  that  they 
possessed  any  means  of  knowledge,  while  it  is  certain  that 
they  could  have  no  motive  to  consider  historical  truth :  thdr 
object  was  to  satisfy  an  uncritical  appetite  for  narrative,  and 
to  interest  the  emotions  of  their  hearers.  Mr.  Clinton  says, 
that  "  the  persons  may  be  considered  real  when  the  description 
of  them  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  country  at  that 
time."  But  he  has  forgotten,  first,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  state  of  the  country  except  what  these  very  poets  tell  us  ; 
next,  that  fictitious  persons  may  be  just  as  consonant  to  the 
state  of  the  country  as  real  persons.  While  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  have  no  independent  evidence  either  to  affirm  or 
to  deny  that  Achilles  or  Agamemndn  are  consistent  with  the 
state  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  at  a  certain  supposed  date 
1 183  B.C. — so,  on  the  other  hand,  even  assuming  such  con- 
sistency to  be  made  out,  this  of  itself  would  not  prove  them 
to  be  real  persons. 

Mr.  Clinton's  reasoning  altogether  overlooks  the  existence 
Plausible  oi  plausiblc  ficHoti — fictitious  stories  which  harmonise 
^tiSfics  the  perfectly  well  with  the  general  course  of  facts,  and 
Sd^do^by  which  are  distinguished  from  matters  of  fact  not  by 
^fdfsdS-  ^^y  internal  character,  but  by  the  circumstance  that 
^^fmiA  flatter  of  fact  has  some  competent  and  well-informed 
Jw^"^  witness  to  authenticate  it,  either  directly  or  through 
dence.  legitimate  inference.  Fiction  may  be,  and  often  is, 
extravagant  and  incredible ;  but  it  may  also  be  plausible  and 
specious,  and  in  that  case  there  is  nothing  but  the  want  of  an 
attesting  certificate  to  distinguish  it  from  truth.    Now  all  the 
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tests,  which  Mr.  Clinton  proposes  as  guarantees  of  the  reality 
of  the  Homeric  persons,  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied  by  plausi- 
ble fiction  as  by  actual  matter  of  fact ;  the  plausibility  of  the 
fiction  consists  in  its  satisfying  those  and  other  similar  con- 
ditions.    In  most  cases,  the  tales  of  the  poets  did  fall  in  with 
the  existing  current  of  feelings  in  their  audience :  **  prejudice 
and  vanity"  are  not  the  only  feelings,  but  doubtless  prejudice 
and  vanity  were  often  appealed  to,  and  it  was  from  such  har- 
mony of  sentiment  that  they  acquired  their  hold  on  men's 
belief.    Without  any  doubt  the  Iliad  appealed  most  power- 
fully to  the  reverence  for  ancestral  gods  and  heroes  among 
the  Asiatic  colonists  who  first  heard  it :  the  temptation  of 
putting  forth  an  interesting  tale  is  quite  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  the  invention  of  the  poet,  and  the  plausibility  of  the  tale  a 
sufficient  passport  to  the  belief  of  the  hearers.    Mr.  Clinton 
talks  of  "  consistent  and  general  traditioa"    But  that  the  tale 
of  a  poet  when  once  told  with  effect  and  beauty,  acquired 
general  belief — is  no  proof  that  it  was  foimded  on  fact :  other- 
wise, what  are  we  to  say  to  the  divine  legends,  and  to  the 
large  portion  of  the  Homeric  narrative  which  Mr.  Clinton  him- 
self sets  aside  as  untrue  under  the  designation  of  "poetical 
ornament  ? "    When  a  mythical  incident  is  recorded  as  "form- 
ing the  basis  "  of  some  known  historical  fact  or  institution — 
as  for  instance,  the  successful  stratagem  by  which  Melanthus 
killed  Xanthus  in  the  battle  on  the  boundary,  as  recounted  in 
my  last  chapter, — ^we  may  adopt  one  of  two  views :  we  may 
either  treat  the  incident  as  real,  and  as  having  actually  given 
occasion  to  what  is  described  as  its  effect — or  we  may  treat 
the  incident  as  a  legend  imagined  in  order  to  assign  some 
plausible  origin  of  the  reality, — ^"Aut  ex  re  nomen,  aut  ex 
vocabulo  fabula."  ^    In  cases  where  the  legendary  incident  is 
referred  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  any  records — as  it  com- 
monly is — the  second  mode  of  proceeding  appears  to  me  far 
more  consonant  to  reason  and  probability  than  the  first    It  is 
to  be  recollected  that  all  the  persons  and  facts,  here  defended 
as  matter  of  real  history  by  Mr.  Clinton,  are  referred  to  an 
age  long  preceding  the  first  beginning  of  records. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Clinton  shrinks  from  his 
own  rule  in  treating  Kadmus  and  Danaus  as  real  persons, 

'  Pomponiut  Mela,  iii.  7. 
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since  they  are  as  much  eponyms  of  tribes  or  races  as  Ddrus 
Kadmus,  and  Hellen.  And  if  he  can  admit  Hdrakles  to  be  a 
HyJiu^ftc,  real  man,  I  do  not  see  upon  what  reason  he  can 
^dTmnr*  consistently  disallow  any  one  of  the  mythical  person- 
c£n^s'*  ages,  for  there  is  not  one  whose  exploits  are  more 
fi«idoii"p^  strikingly  at  variance  with  the  standard  of  historical 
^'^'  probability.     Mr.  Clinton  reasons  upon  the  supposi- 

tion that  "  Hercules  was  a  Dorian  hero  : "  but  he  was  Achaean 
and  Kadmeian  as  well  as  Dorian,  though  the  l^ends  respect- 
ing him  are  different  in  all  the  three  characters*  Whether  his 
son  Tlepolemus  and  his  g^ndson  Kleodaeus  belong  to  the 
category  of  historical  men,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say, 
though  O.  M  tiller  (in  my  opinion  without  any  warranty) 
appears  to  admit  it ;  but  Hyllus  certainly  is  not  a  real  man, 
if  the  canon  of  Mr.  Clinton  himself  respecting  the  eponyms  is 
to  be  trusted.  "  The  descendants  of  Hercules  (observes  Mr. 
Clinton)  remained  in  many  states  down  to  the  historical  times.'* 
So  did  those  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  and  of  that  god  whom  the 
historian  Hekataeus  recognised  as  his  progenitor  in  the  six- 
teenth generation :  the  titular  kings  of  Ephesus,  in  the  historical 
times,  as  well  as  Peisistratus,  the  despot  of  Athens,  traced 
their  origin  up  to  iEolus  and  Hellen,  yet  Mr.  Clinton  does  not 
hesitate  to  reject  iEolus  and  Hellfin  as  fictitious  persons.  I 
dispute  the  propriety  of  quoting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (as 
Mr.  Clinton  does)  in  evidence  of  the  historic  personality  of 
Hercules.  For  even  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  men  who 
figure  in  those  poems,  we  have  no  means  of  discriminating  the 
real  from  the  fictitious ;  while  the  Homeric  Hfirakl^  is  un- 
questionably more  than  an  ordinary  man, — ^he  is  the  favourite 
son  of  Zeus,  from  his  birth  predestined  to  a  life  of  labour  and 
servitude,  as  preparation  for  a  glorious  immortality.  Without 
doubt  the  poet  himself  believed  in  the  reality  of  Hercul^  but 
it  was  a  reality  clothed  with  superhuman  attributes. 

Mr.  Clinton  observes  (Introd.  p.  iL),  that  "because  some 
.        genealogies  were  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in 
in  the  concluding  that  all  were  fabulous."     It  is  no  way 

cannot  be  neccssary  that  we  should  maintain  so  extensive  a 
ed  from  whit  position :  it  is  sufiicient  that  all  are  fabulous  so  far 
as  concerns  gods  and  heroes, — sotne  fabulous  throu|^- 
out — and  none  ascertainably  true,  for  the  period  anterior  to 
the  recorded  Olympiads.     How  much,  or  what  particular  por- 
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tions,  may  be  true,  no  one  can  pronounce.  The  gods  and 
heroes  are,  from  our  point  of  view,  essentially  fictitious ;  but 
from  the  Grecian  point  of  view  they  were  the  most  real  (if  the 
expression  may  be  permitted,  i.e.  clung  to  with  the  strongest 
faith)  of  all  the  members  of  the  series.  They  not  only  formed 
parts  of  the  genealogy  as  originally  conceived,  but  were  in 
themselves  the  grand  reason  why  it  was  conceived, — as  a 
golden  chain  to  connect  the  living  man  with  a  divine  ancestor. 
The  genealogy  therefore  taken  as  a  whole  (and  its  value  con- 
sists in  its  being  taken  as  a  whole)  was  from  the  beginning  a 
fiction ;  but  the  names  of  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the 
living  man,  in  whose  day  it  first  came  forth,  were  doubtless 
those  of  real  men.  Wherever  therefore  we  can  verify  the  date 
of  a  genealogy,  as  applied  to  some  living  person,  we  may  rea- 
sonably presume  the  two  lowest  members  of  it  to  be  also  those 
of  real  persons  :  but  this  has  no  application  to  the  time  ante- 
rior to  the  Olympiads — still  less  to  the  pretended  times  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt,  or  the  deluge  of  Deu- 
kalion.  To  reason  (as  Mr.  Clinton  does,  Introd.  p.  vL), — 
**  Because  Aristomachus  was  a  real  man,  therefore  his  father 
Cleodaeus,  his  grandfather  Hyllus^  and  so  farther  upwards,  &c. 
must  have  been  real  men," — is  an  inadmissible  conclusion. 
The  historian  Hekataeus  was  a  real  man,  and  doubtless  his 
father  Hegesander  also— but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  march  up 
his  genealogical  ladder  fifteen  steps  to  the  presence  of  the 
ancestral  god  of  whom  he  boasted :  the  upper  steps  of  the  lad- 
der will  be  found  broken  and  unreal.  Not  to  mention  that 
the  inference,  from  real  son  to  real  father,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  admissions  in  Mr.  Clinton's  own  genealogical  tables  ; 
for  he  there  inserts  the  names  of  several  mythical  fathers  as 
having  begotten  real  historical  sons. 

The  general  authority  of  Mr.  Clinton's  book,  and  the  sincere 
respect  which  I  entertain  for  his  elucidations  of  the  later 
chronology,  have  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  assigning 
those  grounds  on  which  I  dissent  from  his  conclusions  prior  to 
the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  The  reader  who  desires  to  see 
the  numerous  and  contradictory  guesses  (they  deserve  no 
better  name)  of  the  Greeks  themselves  in  the  attempt  to  chro- 
nologise  their  mythical  narratives,  will  find  them  in  the  copious 
notes  annexed  to  the  first  half  of  his  first  volume.  As  I  con- 
sider all  such  researches  not  merely  as  fruitless  in  regard  to 
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any  trustworthy  result,  but  as  serving  to  divert  attention  from 
the  genuine  form  and  really  illustrative  character  of  Grecian 
legend,  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
in  the  present  work.  Differing  as  I  do,  however,  from  Mr. 
Clinton's  views  on  this  subject,  I  concur  with  him  in  depre- 
cating the  application  of  etymology  (Introd.  p.  xi.  xiL)  as  a 
general  scheme  of  explanation  to  the  characters  and  events  of 
Greek  legend.  Amongst  the  many  causes  which  operated 
as  suggestives  and  stimulants  to  Greek  fancy  in  the  creation 
of  these  interesting  tales,  doubtless  Etymology  has  had  its 
share  ;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  (as  Hermann,  above  all  others, 
has  sought  to  apply  it)  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  supposed 
sense  and  system  to  the  general  body  of  mythical  narrative. 
I  have  already  remarked  on  this  topic  in  a  former  chapter. 

It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  at  what  time,  or  by  whom, 
the  earliest  continuous  genealogies,  connecting  existing  per- 
Atwhat  sons  with  the  supposed  antecedent  age  of  legend, 
^cts^^^n  were  formed  and  preserved.  Neither  Homer  nor 
coiSd^oS  Hesiod  mentioned  any  verifiable  present  persons  or 
fro^thf'^  circumstances:  had  they  done  so,  the  age  of  one 
mytw^  to  Qj.  Qther  of  them  could  have  been  determined  upon 
world?  good  evidence,  which  we  may  fairly  presume  to  have 
been  impossible,  from  the  endless  controversies  upon  this 
topic  among  ancient  writers.  In  the  Hesiodic  Works  and 
Days,  the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Thebes  are  even  presented  as 
an  extinct  race,^  radically  different  from  the  poet's  own  con- 
temporaries, who  are  a  new  race,  far  too  depraved  to  be 
conceived  as  sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  heroes ;  so  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  Hesiod  (though  his  father  was  a  native  of 
the  iEolic  Kym^)  to  have  admitted  the  pedigree  of  the  iEolic 
chiefs,  as  reputed  descendants  of  Agamemnda  Certain  it  is 
that  the  earliest  poets  did  not  attempt  to  measure  or  bridge 
over  the  supposed  interval,  between  their  own  age  and  the 
war  of  Troy,  by  any  definite  series  of  fathers  and  sons: 
whether  Eum^lus  or  Asius  made  any  such  attempt,  we  cannot 
tell,  but  the  earliest  continuous  backward  genealogies  which 
we  find  mentioned  are  those  of  Pherekyd^,  Hellanikus,  and 
Herodotus.  It  is  well  known  that  Herodotus,  in  his  manner 
of  computing  the  upward  genealogy  of  the  Spartan  kings^ 

'  See  above,  Chap.  ii. 
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assigfns  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war  to  a  period  800  years 
earlier  than  himself,  equivalent  about  to  B.C  1270-1250;  while 
the  subsequent  Alexandrine  chronologists,  Eratosthenes  and 
ApoUoddrus,  place  that  event  in  11 84  and  1183  B.C. ;  and  the 
Parian  marble  refers  it  to  an  intermediate  date,  different  from 
either — 1209  B.C.  Ephorus,  Phanias,  Timaeus,  Kleitarchus, 
and  Duris,  had  each  his  own  conjectural  date ;  but  the  com- 
putation of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  was  the  most  gene- 
rally followed  by  those  who  succeeded  them,  and  seems  to 
have  passed  to  modern  times  as  the  received  date  of  this  great 
legendary  event — though  some  distinguished  inquirers  have 
adopted  the  epoch  of  Herodotus,  which  Larcher  has  attempted 
to  vindicate  in  an  elaborate,  but  feeble,  dissertation.^  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  in  my  view  the  inquiry  has  no  other 
value  except  to  illustrate  the  ideas  which  guided  the  Greek 
mind,  and  to  exhibit  its  progress  from  the  days  of  Homer 
to  those  of  Herodotus.  For  it  argues  a  considerable  mental 
progress  when  men  begin  to  methodise  the  past,  even  though 


*  Larcher,  Chronologie  d'H^odote, 
chap.  xiv.  p.  352-401. 

From  the  capture  of  Troy  down  to 
the  passage  of  Alexander  with  his  invad- 
ing army  into  Asia,  the  latter  a  known 
date  of  334  B.C,  the  following  different 
reckonings  were  made ; — 

Phanias    ..     ..     ..     ..    gave  7x5  years. 

Ephorus „    735      „ 

Eratosthenes  ..     ..     ..       „    774      „ 

TimsDus ..)  «_ 

Kleitarchus     |     "    "***      " 

Duris*. „  1000     „ 

(Clemens  Alexand.  Strom,  i.  p.  337.) 

Democritus  estimated  a  space  of  730 
years  between  his  composition  of  the 
tHiKpbs  AtdKofffios  and  the  capture  of 
Troy  (Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  41).  Isokrat^ 
believed  the  Lacedaemonians  to  have 
been  established  in  Peloponnesus  700 
years,  and  he  repeats  this  in  three 
different  passages  (Archidam.  p.  118; 
Panathen.  p.  275 ;  De  Pace,  p.  178). 
The  dates  of  these  three  orations  them- 
selves differ  by  twenty-four  years,  the 
Archidamus  being  older  than  the 
Panathenai'c  by  that  interval;  yet  he 
employs  the  same  number  of  years  for 
eaoi  in  calculating  backwards  to  the 
Trojan  war  (see  CUnton,  vol.  i.  Introd. 
I>.  5).  In  round  numbers,  hb  calcula- 
tion coincides  pretty  nearly  with  the  800 
years  given  by  Herodotus  in  the  pre- 
ceding century. 


The  remarks  of  Boeckh  on  the  Parian 
marble  generally,  in  his  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Grsec  t  iL  p.  322-336,  are  ex- 
tremely valuable,  out  especially  his 
criticism  on  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  stands  the  twenty-fourth  in 
the  Marble.  The  ancient  chronologists, 
from  Damast^s  and  Hellanikus  down- 
wards, professed  to  fix  not  only  the 
exact  year,  but  the  exact  month,  day, 
and  hour  in  which  this  celebrated  cap- 
ture took  place.  [Mr.  Clinton  pretends 
to  no  more  than  the  possibility  of  deter- 
mining the  event  within  fifty  years,  In- 
troduct  p.  vi.]  Boeckh  illustrates  the 
manner  of  their  argumentation. 

O.  Miiller  observes  (History  of  the 
Dorians,  t  ii.  p.  442,  Eng.  Tr.),  "  In 
reckoning  from  the  migration  of  the 
Herakli(ke  downward,  we  follow  the 
Alexandrine  chronology,  of  which  it 
should  be  observed,  that  our  materials 
only  enable  us  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
state,  not  to  examine  its  correctness. 

But  I  do  not  see  upon  what  evidence 
even  so  much  as  this  can  be  done.  Mr. 
Clinton,  admitting  that  Eratosthenes 
fixed  his  date  by  conjecture,  supposes 
him  to  have  chosen  "a  middle  point 
between  the  longer  and  shorter  compu- 
tations of  his  predecessors."  Boeckh 
thinks  this  explanation  unsatisfactory 
(/.  c.  p.  328). 
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they  do  so  on  fictitious  principles,  being  as  yet  unprovided 
Evidence  of  with  those  fccords  which  alone  could  put  them  on  a 
S^flES^  better  course.  The  Homeric  man  was  satisfied  with 
STtiS*^'  feeling,  imagining,  and  believing,  particular  incidents 
tido"JpriS^  of  a  supposed  past,  without  any  attempt  to  graduate 
cipic8.  ^jjg  jjjjg  q{  connexion  between  them  and  himself : 
to  introduce  fictitious  hypotheses  and  media  of  connexion  is 
the  business  of  a  succeeding  age,  when  the  stimulus  of  rational 
curiosity  is  first  felt,  without  any  authentic  materials  to  supply 
it.  We  have  then  the  form  of  history  operating  upon  the 
matter  of  legend — ^the  transition-state  between  legend  and  his- 
tory ;  less  interesting  indeed  than  either  separately,  yet  neces- 
sary as  a  step  between  the  two. 
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